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PREFACE 


IT is unneceſſary to expatiate here upon the many excellencies 

of the Horſe, and his importance to mankind ; nor is it requi- 

® ſite to enforce the expediency of cultivating and propagating 
thoſe arts that relate to this noble and uſeful animal. 


 Horſemanſhip is a very extenſive ſubject, that has, at all times, 
been the ſtudy and entertainment of ſome of the greateſt men in 
moſt countries. Thence the gradual improvements in the farrier's 
province, and in the art of riding, became ſcattered over ſuch a 
multitude of volumes, that a reduction of the whole ſubje&, as at- 


© tempted here in the convenient ſize of a pocket volume, was thought 
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Every day more and more neceſſary. 


That the Dictionary form was the fitteſt for this purpoſe L 
judged, from its being of the moſt general ſervice in explaining 
a ſubje of ſo much variety, and which conſiſts of ſeveral arts, 
that, though they all relate to the ſame ſubject, have nevertheleſs 
their different principles; and abound with a confiderable number 


of terms, the meaning of which have, in a great meaſure, been 


left unexplained by the writers in horſemanſhip. And certain it is, 
that a knowledge of this, as well as of all other arts, depends muc 

upon being previouſly acquainted with its principles, and the terms 
peculiar to it. This indeed is the great uſe of all Dictionaries, that 
they ſerve inſtead of many ſyſtems, and inſtitutes; and prevent the 
trouble of turning oyer, upon every occaſion, the various writers 


upon the ſubject. The whole of the manage, as well with rela- 
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tion to the horſe as the rider, is delivered in a variety of terms, 
which are, for the moſt part, pure French, or Itallan, or derived 


from thoſe or other foreign languages; and the knowledge of the 


diſeaſes of hotſes requires the underſtanding of a multitude of phy- 
fical and anatomical terms; whereto may be added thoſe uſed in 
pharmacy, &c. | | | 
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Here then the reader may depend upon finding an explanation 


not only of ſuch terms of art, but of the ſeveral arts themſelves to 


which they belong, as taught by the moſt oved maſters in each 
of them. 1 relates to the breaking, — and ma- 
naging horſes; the knowledge of their make, colour, age, temper, 
and qualities: their reſpective countries; the manner of breeding, 
feeding, and exerciſing horſes; the diſcovery of the ſervices they 
are fitted for, whether the war, the race, the ſaddle, or labour; 


and forwarding and accommodating them thereto, are all ſeverally 


treated of under their proper heads. The more material part, and 
firialy the farrier's province, has been particularly attended to; 
the defects and diſeaſes of horſes, the remedies proper for a cure, 
together with the feveral operations requiſite thereto, are delivered 
at ſome conſidetable lengths; and a defcription is given of all the 
inſtruments uſed in the practice of the farrier, according to the lateſt 
improvements. On the other hand, the furniture, and appurte- 
nances belonging to the horſe and his rider, as well thoſe uſed in 
the riding academies as in common life, are alſo deſcribed. The 
leſſons of the manage are rendered plain and eaſy; proper references 
are made to thofe articles which have any affinity with others; and 
x 267-08 terms are explained, with their moſt proper uſe and 
ation. | 


= 


A book appeared upon the ſame plan, between thirty and forty 


Fears ago, intitled the Farrier*s. and Horfeman's Dictionary. The 


compiler of. this work did not make the utmoſt advantage of ſuch 
helps as might be had, even at the time he wrote: ſince which, 
however, the art of farriery in particular has been greatly im- 
power - Gibſon, Bracken, Bartlet, and La Foſſe, have treated the 


ſubject in a learned manner, reſcued the practice of the art out of : 


the bands of quacks and ignorant praQtitioners ; and made ingenious 
advances towards reducing it into a rational ſyſtem. They have 
delivered very plauſible theories relative to the diſeaſes of horſes ; 
and with great accuracy and preciſion treated the farrier*s practice; 
and Grb/on has, beſides, not only wrote a treatiſe profeſſedly on 
the anatomy of a horſe ; but has alſo compiled a farrier's diſpenſa- 
tory, wherein the deſcriptions, preparations, and compoſitions, of 


ſuch medicines as are uſed in the diſtempers of horſes, are metho- 
dically laid down. Theſe ate indeed the only authors who have 
treated the diſeales of horſes with propriety, judgment, and me- 
thod : for Blunderville, Markham, Burton, De Grey, Solleyſell, 


Guiriniere, Soniere, & c. were neither ſargeons nor phyficians. 
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In the courſe of this work, I have endeavoured to throw as muck 


light as poſſible upon every article of importance: wherever I 
thought the ſentiments of one author not ſufficient for that end, I 
cColle&ed what was moſt to my purpoſe from two, three, or more 
of the moſt reputable writers upon the ſubject. The like method 
= was obſerved wherever I found authors differ, either in their the- 
2 ory or treatment of any diſeaſe. The length of each article I took 


care ſhould be in proportion to its importance, and the bounds allot- 
ted for the execution of the general plan; always mindful, that if 
any writer was more celebrated than another for his doctrine of any 
particular ſubject, to prefer his ſentiments upon that head: thus, 
for inſtance, have I made moſt uſe of La Foſſe under the article of 
SHOEING of horſes, and on the Diſeaſes of their feet ; of Gibſon, 
in articles of the Farrier's Diſpenſatory ; of Gibſon and Snape, 
in articles of Anatomy; of Bracken, upon the CaTARACT ; of 
Bartlet, upon the GLaNDERs ; of Wood, upon the MAD STAG=- 
GERS ; and fo of others. 


In regard to the farrier's Diſpenſatory, it may be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that I was much at a loſs how to compriſe a ſubje& which | 
thought ſo eſſential and neceſſary a part of the deſign. A deſcrip- 
tion of all the medicinal ſimples, made uſe of in the diſeaſes of 
horſes, with their claſſes, virtues, manner of operation, &c. I found 
was endleſs, and ſuch as I could not attempt to include in the 
bounds of this dictionary ; any more than the ſeveral forms and 
Preparations in the farrier's pharmacopoeia. I therefore contented 
myſelf with exhibiting the more general claſſes of medicines,” and 
the moſt common and approved recipes; with the proper and ne- 
ceſſary directions for their uſes, as under the articles, ALTER ATIVEs, 
CHARGES, DRENCHES, EVACUATORS, OINTMENTS, POWDERS, 
RESTORATIVES, WATERS, &c. But I have all along taken care 
that, in recommending any medicine not mentioned under its pro- 
per name in the work, to give the form, and the other circum- 
ſtances neceſſary to the knowledge of adminiſtring it, in the place 
where it happens to be preſcribed. The more common forms, the 
reader will meet with under their proper names. 


In the ſubjeR of anatomy, I have dwelt chiefly upon the defcrip- 
tions and uſes of the more capital parts; annexed to each whereot, 
I have generally exhibited a table of the diſeaſes incident to the 


part, with proper references to the names under which the reſpective 
diſeaſes are treated of, 
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In the articles of the manage, and in many of thoſe that oonceri 


the training of horſes for racing, hunting, &c. and of breaking, 
breeding, &c. of -horſes, I indeed had no ſuch choice of authors to 
conſult ; the duke of Newcaſtle, Solleyſell, and fir William Hope, 
Guillet's, the Ruſtic and Sportman's Didtionaries, and one or two 
books of huſbandry, being almoſt the only authorities I thought 
worth conſulting. 


I made it a conſtant practice to quote my authors at the end 


of every paragraph that finiſhes their quota of each article 


as well in juſtice to their ſeveral opinions, as for the benefit 
and ſatisfaction of the reader who would chuſe to be referred to the 
originals, | 
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working upon curvets, he puts both 


ACC 


BAT E, à term uſed in 
the manage. A horſe is 
ſaid to abate, or take 
down his curvets, when, 


his hind - legs to the ground at once, 
and obſerves the ſame exactneſs in 
all times. Guiller. 


ABSCESS, an inflammatory tu- 


mor, containing a purulent matter, 
pent up in a fleſhy part, and gene- 


rally proceeding from a blow, hurt, 


or other violence; or a criſis 


-. "oxi A 
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pf nature. 
of an abſceſs. will be given under 
the article Tumos. 


The proper treatment 


ACCOPUM, or Acoruu, in 


= the farrier's diſpenſatory, a to- 
> pical medicine uſed by the antients, 
both externally as an ointment or 
charge, and internally, as an electu- 


gary. The accopum was in great 


reputation for horſes, from the 
time of Theomneſtus, who cured 


4 x horſe he loved exceedingly that 
Was frozen almoſt ſtiff, while he 


carried his maſter from Pæonia into 
Italy, over the mountains, in a vio- 
tent ſtorm, which killed many 


©Þ horſes of the army. 


This preparation is as follows: 


 * Take of euphorbium two 


* ounces, caſtoreum ſour ounces, 
*.adarces half a pound, bdellium 
* three ounces, pepper one pound, 


ACC 


* fox-greaſe two ounces, oppo- 
ponax four ounces, lacerpitium 
* three ounces, of ammoniacum 
* half a pound, pigeon's dung as 
© much, galbanum two ounces, of 
* nitrum five ounces, ſpuma nitri 
© three ounces, labdanum one 
* pound, of pyrothrum and bay- 
© berries, of each three ounces, 
* cardamums eight ounces, rue- 
* ſeed half a pound, agnus caſtus 
four ounces, parſley-ſeeds two- 
© ounces, dried roots of ireos or 
flower. de- luce five ounces, hyſſop 
and cariopobalſamum, of each one 
© pound, oil of flower - de- luce, and 
dil of bays, of each one pound 
* and an half, oil of ſpikenard three 
pounds, oleum cyprinum three 
pounds and an half; of the oldeſt 
oil olive that you can poſlibly get 
* ſix pounds, of pitch not ſmelling 
* of the ſmoke, one pound eight 
* ounces, turpentine one pound ; 
melt all the liquid ingredients 
by themſelves; beat the hard 
* ingredients, and mix them to- 
« gether over a gentle fire; and 
* when they are diſſolved and 
* thoroughly gags ven ſtrain 
* the whole compolition, and keep 
« je for ule.” _.-- 

This is a very odd compoſition, 
but it is extremely hot and pene- 
trayng, and, if it could be eaſily 

A made, 


AGE, 


made, might be of ”_= ſervice 
outwardly, applied after the man- 
ner of a charge, in all paralytic 
numbneſſes, in all old griets of the 
Joints, finews, and all other nervous 
parts, where there is either drieneſs, 
or too much relaxations and foft- 
neſs. The antients uſed it in ail ſuch 
caſes, and likewiſe were wont to diſ- 
ſolve it, and ſquirt it into the noſe in 
violent colds, and in all diſorders in 
the head. They alſo give it as a con- 
ſection inwardly, in all caſes of ma- 
lignity, diſſolved in a cup of wine. 
But ſome of the ingredients, as the 
oil of ſpikenard and oleum cyprinum 
are not now to be had, though theſe 
might be ſuppſied by adding a ſuffi- 
cient quantity offpikenardin powder, 
and increaſing the quantity of the 
oil of bays. Gibſon's Farrier's 
Diſpenſatory. 
| ION of the mouth, a phraſe, 
in the manage, ſignifying the agita- 
tion of the tongue and mandible of 
a horſe, or bis champing upon the 
bir of the bridle, to keep his mouth 
freſh, whereby he emits a white 
ropy foam, which is looked upon 
as a fign of vigour, mettle and 
health. Guillet. 

ACULER is uſed, in the ma- 
nage, for the wotion of a horſe 
when, in working upon volts, he 
does not go far enough forward at 
every time or motion; fo that his 
ſhoulders embrace or take in too 
little ground, and his croupe comes 
too near the center of the volt. 
Horſes are naturally inclined to this 
fault in making demi-volts. G- 
let. | 

AGYPTIACUM ozn:ment, in 
the farrier's diſpenſatory. Sce the 
article O(iNTMENT. 

” AGE of a horſe makes a conſi- 
derable point of knowledge ; the 
horſe being an animal that remark- 
ably ſhews the ptogreſs of his years 
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fore teeth of a man. 


AGE 


by correſpondent alterations in his 


y. 

The age of a horſe is eaſily 
known by his teeth, till he comes 
eight, after which the uſual marks 
wear out. A horſe, like many 
other brute animals, has his teeth 
divided into three ranks, viz. his 


fore-reeth, which are flat and. 


ſmooth z his tuſhes, and his back- 
teeth. See the article TzzTH. 
The firſt that grow are his foal- 
teeth, which begin to come forth a 
few months aſter he is foaled. They 
are twelve in number, viz. fix 
above and fix below, and are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from the teeth that 


come afterwards, by their ſmall- 


nefs and whiteneſs, not unlike the 
When a colt 
is about two years and a half old, 
he caſts the four middlemoſt of 
his foal-teeth, viz. two above and 
two below: but ſome do not caſt 
any of their foal-teeth till they 
are near three 


from the foal-teeth, being much 
ſtronger and almoſt twice their 
ſvze, and are _—_ the nippers or 
gatherers ; being tho 

horſe-nips off the graſs when he is 
feeding abroad in the fields ; or in 
the houie, gathers his hay from 
the rick. hen a horſe has got 
theſe four teeth complete, he is 
reckoned three years old; when be 
is about three and a half, or in the 
ſpring before he is four years old, 
he caſts four more oF his foal-reeth, 
viz. two above and two below, one 
on each fide the nippers or middle- 
teeth. So when you look into a 
horſe's mouth, and ſee the four 


middle-teeth full grown, and none 


of the foal-teeth remaining but the 


corner teeth, you may conclude 


that he is four that year, abaut 
April or May. But ſome are later 
colts, 


years old. The 
new teeth are eaſily. diſtinguiſhed 


ſe by which a 
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AGE 
colts, which however, makes little 


alteration in the mouth. 

The tuſhes appear near the ſame 
time with the four {aft mentioned 
teeth ; ſometimes ſooner than theſe, 
and ſometimes not till after a horſe 
is four years old. They are curved 
like the tuthes of other beaſts, only 
in a young horſe they have a ſharp 
edge all round the top, and on both 
fides, the inſide being ſome what 
groved and flattiſh inclined to a 
hollowneſs. When a horſe's tuſhes 
do not appear for ſome time after 
the foal-teeth abovementioned are 
caſt out, and the new ones come 
in their room, it is generally owing 
to this, that their ſoal-teeth have 
been pulled out before their time 
by the breeders or rather dea]- 


ers in horſes, to make a colt of 


three years old appear like one of 
four, that he may be the more ſale- 
able ;. for when any of the foal- 
teeth are pulled out, the others 
ſoon come in their place. But the 


tuſhes having none that go before 


them, can never make their ap- 
pearance till their proper time, viz. 
when a horſe is about four, or 
coming four. And therefore one 
of the ſureſt marks to know a four 
year old horſe, is by his tuſhes, 
which are then but very ſimall, and 
ſharp on the top and edges. 

When a horſe comes five, or ra- 
ther in the ſpring before he is five, 
the corner-teeth begin to appear, 


and at firſt but juſt equal with the 


gums, being filled with fleſk in the 
middle. The tuſhes are alſo by this 


time grown more to a diſtin& ſize, 


though not very large ; they con- 
tinue likewiſe rough and ſharp on 


the top and edges. But the corner- 


teeth are now moſt to be remarked. 
They differ trom the middle-teeth 
in their being more fleſhy on the in- 
ſide, and the gums generally look 
tawiſh upon their firſt thooting out, 


AGE 
whereas the others do not look dil- 


coloured. The middle-teeth ar- 
rive at their full growth in leſs than 
three weeks, but the cotner · teeth 
grow leiſurely, and are feidom 
much above the gums, till a horſe 
is full five. They differ alſo from 
the other ſore-teeth in this, that 
they ſomewhat reſemble a ſhell. 
and from thence are called the 
ſhell-tceth, becauſe they inviron the 
fle ſn in the middle half way round; 
and as they grow, the flelh within 
diſappears, and leaves a diſtinct 
hollowneſs and openneſs on the in- 
fide. When a horſe is full five, 
theſe teeth are generally about the 
thickneſs of a crown-piece above the 
gums. From five to five and a 
half, they will grow about a quar- 
ter of an inch high, or more; and 
when a hot ſe is full fix, they will be 
near half an inch, and m ſome large 
horſes a full iach above the gums. 
The corner-teeth on the upper 
gums caſt out before thoſe on the 
under ; fo that the upper corner- 
teeth are ſeen before thoſe below ; 
on the contrary, the tuſhes in the 
under gums come out before thoſe 
of the upper. When a horſe is 
full fix years old, the holiowneſs 
on the inſide begins viſibiy to fill up, 
and that which was at firſt fleſhy 
grows into a browniſh tpot, not 
unlike the eye of a dried garden 
bean, and continues fo till he is 
ſeven, only with this difference, 
that the tooth is more filled up and 


even, and the mark or ſpot becomes 


faint and of a lighter colour. At 
eight, the mark in moſt hoi ſes is quite 
worn aut, tho' ſome retain the veſti- 
es of it a long time; and thoſe who 
ave not had a good deal] of expe- 
Tience may ſometimes be deceived, 
by taking a horſe of nine or ten 
years old for one of eight. it is at 
this time only, when a horſe is paſt 
mark, that one can eafily err jn 

A 2 knowing 


FER 
knowing the age of a horſe ; for 


what practices are uſed to make a 


very Fung horſe or colt appear 
older than he is, by pulling out the 
foal-teeth before their time, may be 
diſcovered by feeling along the 
edges where the tuſhes grow, for 
they may be felt in the gums before 
the corner-teeth are put forth ; 
whereas, if the corner-teeth come 
in ſome months before the tuſhes 
Tiſe in the gums, it is much to be 
ſuſpected the foal-teeth have been 
pulled out at three years old. 

The trick uſed to make falſe 
marks in a horſe's mouth, by hol- 
lowing the tooth with a graver, and 
burning a mark with a ſmall hot 
iron, may be eaſily diſcovered, be- 
cauſe thoſe who are acquainted 
with the true marks, will perceive 
the cheat, by the roundneſs and 
bluntneſs of the tuſhes, by the co- 
lour of the falſe mark, which is ge- 
nerally blacker and more impreſſed 
than the true mark, and by many 
Other viſible tokens, which denote 
the advanced age of a horle. 

After a horſe has paſſed his 
eighth year, and ſometimes at ſeven, 
nothing certain can be known by 
the mouth, nevertheleſs ſome 
horſes have but indifferent mouths 
when they are young, and ſoon 
loſe their mark: others have their 


mouths good for a Jong time : their 


teeth being white, even, and regu- 
lar, ſometimes till they are ſixteen 
years old and upwards, with many 


other marks of freſhneſs and vigour : 
but when a horſe comes to be very 


old; it may be diſcovered by ſeve- 
Ia indications, the conſtant attend- 


© ants of age, viz. his gums wear a- 
way inſenſibly, and leave his teeth 


long and naked at their roots ; the 
teeth alſo grow yellow, and fome- 
times browniſh. The bars of the 
mouth, which in a young horſe are 
always fleſhy, and form ſo many 


AGE 
diſtinQ rid 
lean, dry, 'and ſmooth, with little 
or no riſings. The eye pits in a 
young horſe (except thoſe ſaid to be 
come of old ſtallions) are generally 


filled up with fleſh, look plump, 


and ſmooth, whereas they are ſunk 


and hollow in an old horſe, and 


make him look ghaſtly, and with a 
melancholy aſpect. 
There are alfo other marks 


which diſcover a horſe to be very 


old, viz. grey horſes turn white, 
and many of them flea bitten, ex- 
cept about their joints. This hows 
ever happens ſometimes later, and 
ſometimes ſooner, according to their 
variety of colour and conſtitution. 
All horſes, when very old, fink 
more or leſs in their backs; and 
ſome horſes that are naturally low- 


backed grow ſo hollow with age, 


that it is ſcarce poſſible to fit them 
with a faddle. Of this kind are 
ſeveral Spaniſh and Barbary horſes, 
and many of the Daniſh and Flan- 
ders breed ; their joints with old 
age grow alſo ſo tiff, and their 
knees and houghs bend, and are apt 
to trip and ſtumble upon any the 
leaſt deſcent, though the way be 
ſmooth, and no ways rugged. After 
this they are of little uſe to the 
owner. Gibſon on the Diſeaſes of 
Florſes. © | | 

We have other charaQeriſtics of 
the age of a horſe from his teeth, 
hoofs, coat, tail, and eyes. | 
Ihe firit year, he has his foal- 
reeth, which are only grinders and 
gatheters; the ſecond, the four 
toremoſt change, and appear browri- 
er and bigger than thereſt; the third, 
he changes the teeth next to theſe, 
leaving no apparent foal-teeth, but 
two on each ſide above, and two 
below; the fourth year, the teeth 
next to theſe are changed, and no 
foal-teeth are left, but one on each 
fide above and below ; at five, his 
AE ee foremolk 
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1 ſoremoſt teeth are all changed, and 


the tuſhes on each ſide are com- 


plete; thoſe which come in the 
places of the laſt foal-teeth being 


hollow, and having a little black 


ſpeck in the midſt, which is called 
the mark in a horſe's mouth; this 


continues till eight years of age. 


At ſix he puts out new tuſhes, near 


which appears à little circle. of 


young fleſh, at the bottom of the 


: tuſh ; the tuſhes withal being ſmall, 


4 
* 
f 


14 
« | 


mark ſcarce diſcernable ; the tuſhes 


white, ſhort, and ſharp. At ſeven, 
the teeth are all at their growth, 
and the mark in the mouth appears 
very plain. Ateight, all his teeth 
are full, ſmooth, and plain, and the 


looking yellowiſh. At nine, the fore- 


moſt teeth appear longer, yellower, 
and fouler than before, and the tuſhes 
become bluntiſh. At ten, no holesare 
felt on the inſide of the upper tuſhes, 


> which till then are very ſenſible ; 
add that the temples begin to be 


crooked and hollow. At eleven, 
his teeth are very long and yellow, 
black, and foul : but he will cut 
even, and his teeth ſtand directly 
oppoſite to one another. At twelve, 
the upper teeth hang over the ne- 
ther. At thirteen, the tuſhes are 
worn eloſe to his chaps, if he has 
been much ridden, otherwiſe they 
will be black, foul, and long. 
2. As to the hoof, if it be 
ſmooth, moiſt, hollow, and well- 
ſounding, it is a ſign of youth; on 
the contrary, if rugged, and as it 
were ſeamed, one ſeam over another, 
and withal dry, foul, and ruſty, it 
is a mark of old age. 
3. For the tail. Taking him by 
the ſtem thereof, cloſe at the ſetting 
on to the buttock, and priping it 


AGE 


4. The eyes being round, full, 
and ſtaring, the pits that are over 
them filled, ſmooth, and even with 
his temples, and no wrinkles to be 
ſeen, either under or above, are 
marks of youth. 

5. The ſkin being plucked up in 
any part betwixt the finger and 
thumb, and let go again, if it re- 
turn ſuddenly to its place, and re- 
main without wrinkles, he may be 
believed to be young 

To the foregoing charaQeriſtics 
of the age of a horſe, we ſhall add 
a few remarks of the Sieur de Sol- 
leyſell upon that ſubject. This 
author (in his Compleat Horſeman 
obſerves, that after the mark in the 
horſe's mouth is gone, recourſe 
may be had to the horſe's legs, to 
know whether they be neat and 
good ; to his flank, if it be well 
truſſed, not too full or ſwallowed 
up; as alſo to his feet and his ap- 
petite. 2. In young horſes, that 
part of the nether jaw, which is 
three or four fingers breadth above 
the beard, is always round; but 
in old horſes ſharp and edged ; ſo 
that a man who is accuſtomed to it, 
will, before hes opens a horſe's 
mouth, judge pretty near of his age. 
3. Our author adds, that you may 
alſo judge of a horſe's age by looking 
on his palate ; becauſe, as he grows 
old, the roof of his mouth becomes 
leaner, and drier towards the mid- 
dle, and thoſe ridges which in 
young horſes are pretty high and 
plump, diminiſh as they encreaſe in 
age, ſo that in very old horſes, the 


roof of the mouth is nothing but 


ſkin and bone. 


Dr. Bracken (in his T ravller's 


Packet-Farrier) obſerves, that it is 


between the finger and thumb, if harder to know the age of a mare, 


a joint be felt to ſtick out more than 


the reſt, the bigneſs of a nut, the mares have tuſhes. 


than that of a horſe, by reaſon few 


horſe is under ten : but if the joints believes it poſſible to come pret- 


be all plain, he may be fifteen, 


ty near the knowledge of a horle's 


age, 


The doQor 
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age, by only looking him round: 
yet he thinks this requires a nice 
* and ſuch only as con- 
noiſſeurs in horſes are poſſeſſed of: 
however, he affirms, that if a horſe 


has what is termed faddle-blanes 


upon his back in many places, and 
grey hairs above his eyes, heis an 
old horſe, unleſs as to the latter 
his colour makes ſome alteration 
that way, which it will if he has 
naturally white hairs mixed with 
ſorrel, or indeed any other ſort 


over his body. 


AID, in the manage, the help or 
aſſiſtance by which the hotſe-man 
cohtributes towards the motion or 
action required of the horſe, by a 
diſcreet uſe of the bridle, caveſon, 
ſpur, poinſon, rod, calf of the leg, 
and voice: thus we ſay. 

Such a horſe knows his aids, 
takes his aids with vigour, &c. 
The aids ate made ule of, to avoid 
the correction or chaſtiſement ſome- 
times neceſſary in breaking and nia- 
naging a horſe. The 3 aids, 
given in a different manner, be- 
come corrections. You can never 
ride well, unleſs you be very at- 
rentive and active, without preci- 
pitancy, in not loſing or miſſing 
your times, and in giving your aids 
ſeaſonably; for, without that, 
you will accuſtom your - horſe to 
doſe upon it. If your horſe does 
not obey the aids of the calves of 
your legs, help him with the ſpur, 
and give him a prick or two. This 
ſorrel-horſe has his aids very nice; 
that is, be takes them with a great 
deal of facility and vigour : This 
gentleman gives his aids very fine; 
that is he animates and rouſes up the 
horſe ſeaſonably, and helps him at 
juſt turns. in order to make him mark 
his times or motions juſtly, This 
horſe knows the aids; he obeys or 
anſwers the aids ; he takes them 
finely. You do not give the aids 


no leſs prejudicial to it. 


ſee the article ConsUMPT1ON. 4 
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of ped vey gh with —_— ere 

make a correction of then . 
which will baulk your horſe; eden 
Guillet. See the article Coxzuc. 
TIONS. 

The aids uſed to make a horſt 
go in airs are very different fon! 
thoſe required in going upon the ® 
ground. Newcaſtle. | 

The inner-heel, inner-leg, and 
inner-rein, are called inner- aid. 
The outer-heel, outer leg, &c. 
are outer-aids. See the article In. 

AIR, a thin elaſtic fluid, fur- 4 


at 18 


rounding the globe of the earth. n 
Air in medicine, makes one of the 7 
aſt 


ſix non-naturals, and that none of 
the leaſt powerful. The very life 
of animals depends on it, as is 
proved by a variety of experiments; 
and the wholeſomeneſs or unwhole- 
fomenels of it is certainty owing to 
the different effluvia with which it 
abounds. Lord Bacon thinks the 
beſt air is to be met with in open 
champaign countries, where the 
ſoil is dry, not parched or ſandy; _ 
and ſpontaneouſly produces wild 
thyme, wild marjoram, and the 
like ſweet-ſcented plants. That 
near rivers, he thinks prejudicial, 
unleſs they are ſinall, clear, and 
have a gravelly channel The 
morning air is deemed more refreſh 
ing than that of the evening; and 
air agitared with breezes than. that 
which is ſerene and till. 

As good air contributes great 
to health, fo that which is bad 1s 
Stagna- 
ting air is produQtive of putrid and 
malignant diſorders; and that 
which is too moiſt, of inflammato-· 
ry ones. See the article Al RING. bo 

For an account of the air ne- 
ceſſary for a conſumptive horſe, 


Alk, in the manage, is a ca- 
dence and liberty of motion, ac- 
commodated to the natural diſpoſiti- 

n 


aun 
of a horſe, which makes him 
al k in the manage, and riſe with 
obedience, meaſure, and juſtneſs 
time. Some riding-maſters take 
ts word air in a more confined 
hart ſenſe, as ſignifying only a manage 
2 at is higher, ower, and more 


REC. 


n the Atful or deſigned than the terra 4 
Fra; whereas others allow it a 

| kin extenſive ſignification, ſo as 

id, 10 include à terra a terra; for if 

Kc.  @ horſe wag 2" well in a terra a 

In. ##rra, they ſay the horſeman has 


ſur. Dappily bit upon the air of the 


rth Potſe. In general, the walk, trot, 
the and gallop are not accounted airs, 
> of ind yet ſome very good riding- 
life SHaſters would by air underſtand the 


motion of a horſe's legs upon a 
Fallop; for inſtance, they ſay, ſuch 


4 horſe has not the natural air; 
to tbat is, in galloping he bends his 
fe Fore-legs too little. You ſhould 
he give or form to your horſe an air, 
-n for he has no natural air, and 
ne 


ſince his haunches are f gone 
be is capable of the manage, if you 
do but learn him an air. See the 
e articles Pace, Garror, Taor. 
High or raiſed airs are the moti- 
Jans of a horſe that riſes higher than 
1 terra a terra, and works at curvets, 
? * balotades, croupades, and caprio- 
les. In regard that horſe has the 
| © beginning or firſt ſteps of raiſed airs, 
aud of himſelf affects a high ma- 
nage, you ought to uſe this diſpo- 
ſition diſcreetly, that he may not 
be diſheartened, or baulked; ior 
your high airs make a horſe angry, 
= when he is too much put to it, and 
vou ought to have ſuppled his 
+ ſhoulders very well before you put 
him to leap. See PesaTE and 
= Leaping. Gulet. 
3 AIRING is particularly uſed for 
= exerciling horſes in the open air, 
which is of the greateſt advantage 
to theſe animals. It purifies the 
blood, purges. the body from gro!s 


p; 
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humours, and enures the creature 
to fatigue, ſo as not to be hurt by 
it, when much greater than on 
theſe occaſions ; and it teaches him, 
as the jockies expreſs it, how to 
make his wind rake equally, and 
keep time with the other motions 
of his body. It alſo ſharpens the 
ſtomach, and keeps the creature 
hungry, which is a thing of great 
conſequence, as hunters and racers 
are very apt to have their ſtomach 
fall off, either for want of exerciſe, 
or. from the too violent exercite 
which they are too often expoled 
fo. 
If the horſe be over fat, it is beſt 
to air him before ſun-riſe, and after 
ſun-ſetting; and, in general, it is 
allowed by all, that nothing is more 
beneficial to theſe creatures than 
early and late airings. Some of our 
modern managers however diſpute 
this; they ſay, that the cold of 
theſe times is too great for the 
creature z and that it in particular 
he is ſubje& to catarrhs, theums, 
or the like complaiats, the dews 
and cold fogs, in theſe early and 
late airings, will be apt to increaſe + 
all ſuch diſorders. Nature, we 
ſee, allo points out the ſun-beams 
as of great uſe to theie animals; 
thoſe which are kept hardy, and 
lie out all night, always running to 
thoſe places where the ſun- ſhine 
comes, as ſoon as it appears in a 
morning. This ſhould teem to re- 
commend thoſe airings that are to 
be made before ſun-ſet, and a little 
time after ſun-riſe ; and as to the 
caution fo earneſtly inculcated by 
Markham, of uſing thete early and 
late airings for fat horſes, it is 
found unneceſſary by many ; for 
they ſay, that the fame effet may 
be produced by airings at warmer. 
times, proviced only that they are, 
made longer; and that, in general, 
it is from long eitings, that we are 

do 
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to expect to bring a horſe to per- 
fet wind, and ſound courage, 
Markham's Compleat Farrier, and 
Solleyſell's Compleat Hor/eman. 
ALTERATIVES, or Ar“ 
RATIVE medicines, in the materia 


medica, are ſuch medicines as have 


a power of changing the conſlituti- 
on, without any ſenſible increaſe or 
diminution of the natural eva- 
cuation. 

The whole materia medica has 


been very properly divided by the 


writers in phyfic into three claſſes, 
viz. alteratives, evacuators, and 
reſtoratives ; but this diviſion bein 
in itſelf too general, each of theſe 
have been ſplit into ſub-diviſions, 
that might more particularly de- 
note the ſeveral intentions that are 
neceſſary: for inſtance, in altering 
the conſtitution inſenſibly or ſenſi- 
bly, by a diſcharge of What is 
hurtful or ſuperfluous; or by 
adding and repairing what is want- 
ing; and this is the more neceſſary, 
by reaſon of the different degrees of 
ſtrength and efficacy, in medicines 
of the ſame general intention. Ste 
the article EvAc AT ORS and Res- 
TORATIVES, 

Now, as all alteratives differ 
only in degree {rom thoſe which 
cauſe a ſenlible evacuation, ſo theſe 
differ allo from one another in their 
ſeveral efficacies, and, according 
to ſrequent obſer vations and expe- 
riments, are found adapted in dit- 
Jerent ways to contribute to that 
general end of procuring bealth : 
10 alſo, thoſe which work by ſen- 
fible operation differ from one 
another; as ſome are peculiarly 
adapted to work by ſweat, ſonie 
by urine, and others by excretion 
of the faces, or dung; and thele 
alſo allow of ſeveral gradations, 


ſome being flronger, and ſoine 


weaker than otheis. 
rier's Diſpenſatory. 


Gibjou's Far- 


A LT 


The intention of alterative be- 


dicines, in ſome caſes, may per- 
haps be effected by correcting the 
acrimony of the juices, and accele- 
rating the blood's motion; and in 
otheis, by attenuating or breaking 
its 22 and dividing thoſe co- 
hehons which obſtruct the capilla- 
ries or finer veſſels, and fo pro- 
mote the due ſecretion of the vari- 
bus fluids. — Theſe few hints are 
ſufficient to convince the judicious 
reader of the great * 

0 


ariſing from alteratives, and t 


preference due to them in moſt 
caſes, over purgatives, unleſs it 
could be proved that the latter 
could cull out, and feparate from 
the blood the bad humovrs ſolely, 
leaving the good behind; bot this 
eleQive power has long been juſtly 
exploded as ridiculous and uncer- 
tain, ſince it is plain that all kinds 


of purging medicines differ only” 


in degree of ſtrength, and operate 
no otherwiſe upon different hu- 
mours, than as they ſtimulate more 
or leſs. Fartlet's Gentleman's Far- 
riery. 

It is evident, that greater ſervice 
may be done in obſtinate chronic 
caſes, by akerative medicines given 
to horſes, than to human bodies ; 
for we can venture on much larger 
doſes, even in proportion to the 
bigneſs of theſe two ſubjects, and 
the diameters of their veſſels; that 
is, a cathartie or purging medicine 
will operate in man in a ſmaller 
doſe, as the ſubject is man, than it 
will do in a horſe, notwithſtandin 
the different conſtitutions of 3 
two animals. 
ture of a horſe guards him from 
diſcharges by ſtool, as much as 
may be, and therefore catharties 
may be given in pretty high doſes, 
which only (according to the idio- 
ſyncraſy, or peculiar temperament 
of hortes' bodies) operate as an 

alterative. 


For the prone poſ- 
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alterative. Bracken's Farriery Im- 


proved. 


AMBLE, or AmsLi1nG, a pe- 


cculiar kind of pace, wherein a 
horſe's two legs, of the ſame fide, 
move at the ſame time. 


The ambling horſe changes ſides 


at each remove; two legs of a fide 


* 
wg 


being always in the air, and two 
on the ground at the ſame time; 


an amble is uſually the firſt natural 


pace of young colts, which, as ſoon 


La 


as they have ſtrength enough to 


> trot, they quit. — There is no ſuch 
thing as an amble in the manage; 


the riding-maſters allowing of no 
other paces, beſides walk, trot, and 


* 


* n 


gallop; their reaſon is, that a 
horſe may be put from a trot to a 
gallop without ſtopping him, but 
not from an amble to a gallop, 


without ſuch ſtop, which loſes 


<a ASAT 


time, and interrupts the juſtneſs and 
- cadence of the manage. 


Guillet. 
There are various practices and 


4 methods of diſcipline, for bringing 


a young horſe to amble. Some 


chuſe to toil him in his foot - pace 
through new-ploughed lands, which 
naturally enures him to the ſtroke 


required in the amble. 


But its in- 
conveniencies are the weakneſs and 
lameneſs that ſuch diſorderly toil 


may bring on a young horfe. 
Others attempt it, by ſtopping or 
checking him in the cheeks, when 


in gallop, and thus putting him in- 
to an amazedneſs, between the gal- 


lop and trot, fo that loſing both, 


ks 


be neceſſarily flumbles upon an 


amble. But this is apt to ſpoila good 


4s 
I 


mouth and rein, and expoies the 


| horſe to the danger of a hoof reach, 
or ſine w- ſtrain, by over reaching, 


&c. 

Others prefer ambling by weights, 
as the beſt way; and to this end, 
ſome overload their horſe with 
exceſſive heavy ſhoes, which is apt 
to make him interfere, or ſtrike 


AMB 

ſhort with his hind feet. -Others fold 
leaden weights about the fetlock 
paſterns, which are not only liable 
to the miſchiefs of the former, but 
put the horſe in danger of incurable 
ſtrains, cruſhing of the coronet, and 
breeding of ring-bones, &c.--Others 
load the horſe's back with earth, 
lead, or the like maſſy ſubſtances, 
but this may occaſion a ſwaying of 
the back, over {training the fillets, 
&c. 

Some endeavour to make him 
amble in hand, ere they mount his 
back, by means of ſome wall, 
ſmooth pail, or rail, and by check- 
ing him in the mouth with the bri- 
dle hand, and correcting him with a 
rod on the hinder-hoofs, and under 
the belly, when he treads falſe. But 
this is apt to drive a horſe to a deſ- 
perate frenzy, before he can be 
made to underſtand what they 
would have of him ; and to rear, 
ſpraul out his legs, and to make 
other antic poſtures, which are not 
eaſily quitted again. Others think 
to effect it by a pair of hind-ſhoes, 
with long ſpurns or plates before the 
toes, and of ſuch length, that if 
the horſe offers to trot, the hind- 
foot beats the fore-foot. But this 
occaſions wounds of the back-ſi- 
news, which often bring on an in- 
curable lameneſs. 

Some attempt to procure an am= 
ble by folding fine ſoft liſts ſtrait 
about his gambreis, in the place 
where he is gartered for a ſtifle 
{train ; and turn him thus to graſs 
for two or three weeks, and a'ter- 
wards take away the liſt. This is 
a Spaniſh method, but diſapproved ; 
for though a horſe cannot then trot, 
but with pain, yet the members 
muſt be (ſufferers ; and though the 
amble be gained, it muſt be flow 
and unſightly, becauſe attended 
with a cringing in the hind-parts. 
In effect, ambling by the tramel, 

B as 
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as practiſed by us, appears the 
neareſt to nature, and the beſt and 
moſt aſſured way. 
I here are divers errors however 

uſually practiſed in this method, as, 
that the tramel is oſten made too 
long, and fo gives no ſtroke, but 
makes a horſe hackle and fhutfle his 
feet confutedly, or too ſhort, which 
makes him volt, and twitch up his 
hind- feet fo ſuddenly, that by cuſ- 
tom it brings him to a ſtring-halt, 
from which he will ſcarce ever be 
recovered. Sometimes the tramel 
is mifplaced, and, to prevent tall- 
ing, put about the knee and the 
hind-hoof, in which cale the beaſt 
cannot give any true ſtroke, nor can 
the fore-leg compel the hind to tol- 
low it; or it. to evade this, the tramel 
be made ſhort and ſtrait, it will 

reſs the main finew of the hind- 

g, and the flethy part of the fore- 
thighs, ſo that the horſe cannot go 
without halting before, and cring- 
mg behind. 

As to the matter of the tramel, 
fome make it all of leather, which 
is inconvenient, in that it will either 
ſtretch or break, and thus con- 
found the certainty of the operati- 
on. In a true tramel, the fide 


ropes are to be ſo firm as not to 


yield a hair's breadth ; the boſe 
ſoft, and to lie fo clote as not to 
move from its firſt place; and the 
backband flat, no matter how light, 
and to deſcend from the fillet to as 
not to gall | 

When the horſe, by being tra- 
meled on one ſide, has atiained to 
amble perfectly in the hand, it is 
to be changed to the other fide, 
and that is to be likewiſe brought 
to rule. 

When by thus changing from 
one fide to another, with a half 
tramel, the horſe will run and am- 
ble in the hand readily and ſwiftly, 
without ſnappering and ftunbling, 
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which is ordinarily done by two or 4 N 
three hours labour; the whole 


tramel is to be put on with the 


broad flat back-band, and both - 3; 


ſides trameled alike. See the arti- = 


cle TRAMEL. 

AMBURY, or Annurxy. See 
the article Ax RAY. 

ANATOMY is the art of diſ- 
ſecting, or taking to pieces, the ſe- 
veral ſolid parts of animal bodies, 
with a view to diſcover their ſtruc- 
ture and uſes. 

Anatomy, in refpe& of its ſub- 
ject, is divided into human and 
comparative. Human anatomy is 
that which is employed on the hu- 
man body, and comparative ana- 
tomy, that which is employed on 


the bodies of other animals; ang 


that which in this work we are 
more immediately concerned in. 

As the great end of anatoiny is 
health, for the preſervation of 
which, reſtoring it when impaired 
by diſcafes, or even preventing 
their acceſs ; nothing ſurely is more 
necefiary than a true knowledge 
of the ſtructure of that frame 
which is liable to be injured. 
Hence it appears, that the uſe of 
anatomy to phyſicians, ſurgeons, 
and farriers, is moſt immediately 
neceſſary, as without a perfe& 
knowledge of it, they cannot do 
juſtice to the world in their ſeveral 
profeſſions. What the needle is to 
the mariner, anatomy is to theſe ; and 
we may venture to ſay, that with- 
out its aſſiſtance they would rather 
be detrimental, than beneficial, to 
mankind. 

As under this article, we can do 
no more than deliver ſome general 
preliminaries, relating to the ana- 
tomy of a horſe, neceffary to the 
knowledge of his diſeaſes, and to 
the better underſtanding the parts 
and mechanilm ot that animal, our 
account ſhall be general, and only 

iclate 
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relate to the internal conſtituent 
parts: becauſe we purpoſe to treat 
he of the external parts and the capital 
th internal ones, with ſuch other 
chings, relating to this ſubject, as 
may be uſeful, in ſeparate and 
= diſtin& articles, under their ſeveral 
names. 
{ A horſeandall other animals are 
_ 9 in the embrio firſt of a ſoft contex- 
„% ture, which conſiſts of ſuch pro- 
C> © perties as, in time, grow to fleſh, 
blood, and bones, capable of being 
organized and animated with pro- 
d per life; all the parts of an animal, 
13 3 from its firſt rudiment or beginning, 
are made up of fibres and threads, 
— and retain the ſame contexture in 
n all their changes, whether into 
* > membranes, ſolid fleſh, or into 
'© bones or ligaments, which muſt be 
plain to every one that will but take 
is the trouble of a ſuperficial inquiry 
into ſuch things. Gibſon on the 
Diſeaſes of Hor es. 

The bodies of all animals are 
made up of different parts, which 
are adapted to their ſeveral func- 
tions. The component parts that 
produce all the neceſſary functions 
of life conſiſt of membranes, muſ- 
cles, glands, or kernels, blood- 
veſſels, lymphatics, ligaments, car- 
tilages, and bones. Horſes and 
other brute creatures have alſo 
© their hair, partly for a cover to 
| keep them warm, and partly for 
= ornament ; as the hocfs anſwer to 
the baman nails, and are a defence 

to their feet; and it is very certain 
that all are made up of (mall fi- 
bres or threads. This is fo plain- 
> ly obſervable in the ſoft parts, that 
it needs no manner of proof, ſince 
every one muſt have taken notice, 
in 2 fleſh aſunder, that it is 
Compoſed of little parcels, or bun- 

> dles, and theſe parcels may again 
de divided into others, which are 
2 lefs, and afterwards into ſingle 
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threads, which are infinitely ſmaller 
than a hair ; nature has alſo ob- 
ſerved the ſame œconomy in the 
ſtructure of the hard parts; for 
when we cut out a bone acroſs, all 
the poruli or little holes, which 
form the interſtices of its fibres, 
are, in moſt parts of it, plainly 
perceivable, and, if 4t be cut 
lengthways, their direQion and 
courſe are no leſs manifeſt. 

But of all the different ſubſtances 
whereof an animal body is com- 
poſed, that which anatomiſts call a 
membrane is, next to a fibre, the 
moſt ſample in its ſtructure ; it be- 
ing a thin expanded fubſtance, 


which has length and breadth, 


without much thickneſs, ſo that it 
ſeems only to be made up of ſingle 
threads, laid lengthwa ys, and acroſs, 
like a fine web. We find ſome of 
them pretty thick, eſpecially towards 
their origin : but others much thin- 
ner than the film of an egg ; the 
whole body is wrapt up in one of 
theſe, and every particular muſcle or 
bone is covered with its proper mem- 
brane, which preſerves it from the 
injuries it would be expoſed to from 
thoſe parts which lie next it. Some 
parts are involved in double mem- 
branes, as the brain and pith of 
the back, Ac. which are very ſoft 
and delicate, and could not be 
eafily preſerved by a ſingle one. 
But beſides their office of cover- 
ing and defending all parts of the 
body, ſome of them ſerve as bags 
or caſes for food and excrements ; 
others are formed into conduits 
for the blood and animal juices ; 
but ſome of theſe being partly 
muſcular, and partly membranous, 
they may be properly ſaid to be of 
a mixt nature, as are moſt of the 
muſcles, and many other ſubſtances 
throughout the body. 
The muſcles are made up of 
fleſhy and tendinous fibres, which 
B 2 kind 
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kind of ſtructure is neceſſary to 
their action; they being the in- 
ſtruments of motion. Almoſt all 
muſcles are fleſhy and ſoft in the 
middle, and for that reaſon are ca- 

ble of being contracted and di- 
ated; for if they were otherwile, 
it would be impoſſible for any crea- 
ture to move: whereas, by the 
figure they are of, we find them 
ready to anſwer every inclination of 
the mind, without pain or ſtiffneſs. 
The muſcles are of different figures, 
ſome flat, as thoſe on the rim of 
the belly, others more round, as 
thoſe of the thighs and legs; all 
of which, towards their inſertions, 
terminate in a ſtrong, nervous, 
ſinewy ſubſtance, called a tendon. . 

A ligament is more compact and 
firm than a tendon, but not alto- 

ether fo hard as a cartilage. It 
is that ſubſtance which ties the 
Joints together, whereof ſome are 
round, as thoſe we obſerve faſten- 
ed to the head of a bone, and the 
inſide of its ſocket ; others are flat, 
and cover the joints, like ſo many 
Pieces of leather nailed on to keep 
the two bones from. falling aſunder, 
and preſerve an uniformity in their 
motion. 

A cartilage or griſtle, which we 
obſerve more or leſs at the end of 
moſt bones, is harder and leſs pli- 
able than the ligaments; theſe, 
being of a ſmooth ſurface, and mo- 
derately thick, are a defence to the 
ends ot the bones, which are-more 
hard and brittle, and if they were 
not thus fortihed might therefore 
be worn and abraded by their mo- 
tion. The bones are of the moſt 
hard and compact ſubſtance of the 
whole body ; they are without 
ſenſe, as are alſo the ligaments and 
cartilages, otherwiſe they would be 
unfit to anſwer their particular fun- 
Jons: but, notwithſtanding their 
inſenſibility, if any of them happen 
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to be diſeaſed, they may cauſe 
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pain and create a great deal of e 


trouble. 
As the bones are, of all the 
2 which compoſe the animal 
y. the moſt ſolid, the glands or 
kernels are reckoned among the 


ſofteſt, being curious bundles of 


veſſels, which are infinitely ſmall, 
and laid cloſely together in many 
citcumvolutions and turnings ; from 
ſome of theſe are ſeparated excre- 
ments, and from others juices, 
which have their peculiar ules. 
The veins and arteries, nerves 
and lymphatic veſſels, are the 
conduits and pipes through which 
all the liquid juices of the body 
do paſs. The arteries are the 
veſſels which carry the blood 
from the heart to the extremities, 
and the veins are the channels 
which carry back that portion 
of it which is more than ſufficient 
for the nouriſhment of the particu- 
lar members. The nerves are of a 
compact ſubſtance, like ſo many 
tough cords, of a white colour, 
and different ſizes; ſome being 
pretty large, others infinitely ſmall ; 
and, though they ſeem to be ſolid 
and imperforate, that is to fay, 
without any viſible bore or cavity in 
them, yet it is very certain they car- 
ry the animal ſpirits from the brain 
into all parts of the body, and are the 
inſtruments which communicate all 
ſenſations to the imagination. The 
lymphatic veſſels carry a lymph 
of pure water, ſeparated by the 
lymphatic glands, which is mixt 
with the blood, to preſerve it thin 
and fluid. 5 
I ſhort, all the parts of the bo- 
dy, whether thoſe that are hard, 
or thoſe which are denominated 
ſoft parts, are nouriſhed by blood, 
and their peculiar juices produced 
of blood ; neither is it improbable, 
that the whole animal frame is com- 
poſed 
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auſe 2 med of the ſeveral modifications of and then ſtop the hole with flax dipp- 
| of Feins arteries, nerves, and lympha- ed'in honey, and lime unſlaked. Some, 
tic veſſels. Gibſon's Farrier's for the firſt day or two, dip it only 
the Oui. in the white of an egg, and after 
imal ANBURY, or AMBuxy, a name that in the mixture of quiek-lime 
Is or given by our farriers to a kind of and honey; and this ſeems to be 
the ſoft and ſpungy ſwelling, growing the better way. Markbam's Far- 
; of on the bodies of horſes, ſomewhat vier. 
nall, ſore to the touch, and full of blood. Many of our farriers' boaſt of a 
any The method of curing it is, to tie ſecret which infallibly cures all pro- 
rom a horſe hair very hard round it at tuberances of this kind, the prepa- 
cre- the root; in about a week after ration of which is this. Take three 
ces, this, it will fall off, and the part is ounces of vitrol, and one ounce of 
then to have ſome powder of ver- white arſenic ; beat them to a 
rves digreaſe ſtrewed upon it, to pre- coarſe powder, and put them into 
the vent the return of the complaint, a crucible ; place the crucible in 
ich and finally to be healed up with the the midſt of a charcoal-hre, ftircing 
ody common green ointment. the ſubſtance, but carefully avoid- 
the This is the common method ing the poiſonous ſeams ; when the 
ood _ when the anbury is high and pro- whole grows reddiſh, take the cru- 
ies, minent; but ſometimes it is flat and cible out of the fire, and, when 
nels low, with a broad bale : in this cale, cool, break it, and take out the 
10n . it is impoſſible to take it off by liga- matter at the bottom; beat this 
ent ture, and there is a neceſſity of powder in a mortar, and add to 
eu- having recourſe to a ſeverer opera- tour ounces of this powder, five 
fa tion; it muſt, in this circumſtance, ounces of album rhoſis; make the 
ny | be taken away, either by the knife whole into an ointment, and let it be 
ur, or fire: if the former way be applied cold to warts, rubbing them 
ing agreed on, the method is this; the with it every day; they will, by this 
ul; ſkin is to be drawn back tight, and means, fall off gently and eaſily, 
lid then the whole ſwelling cut off without leaving any ſwellings. It 
ay, cloſe to the common level of the is beſt to keep the horſe quiet, and 
in reſt of the fleſh; if in the other without working during the cure. 
ar- way, an iron is to be heated red hot, What ſores remain on the parts 
ain and applied to it, continuing it on where the ſwellings fall off from, 
he till the whole is burat down to the may be cured with the common ap- 
all even fleſh. In both caſes, care plication called the counteſs's oint- 
he muſt be taken not to ſpare in the ment. Solly/e!s Compleat Horſe- 
ph cutting or burning, ſo as to leave man. 1 
he any root behind, for then the com- ANTI COR, a diſeaſe in horſes, 
xt plaint will be renewed. When it called in French anticotur, on ac- 
in is taken off, the common ointment count of its being over againſt the 
of hog's lard and turpentine will heart, or in the breaſt. Brackew's 
o- compleat a cure. There are ſome Farriery Improved. 2 2 22 
d, cCircumflances, however, in which Moſt authors have been miſtaken 
d the knife and cautery may be both as to the nature of this diſeaſe. 
d, improper, as if it grows in a finewy The greateſt number attribute it 
d part, or the like. In this caſe, the to the heart; and Sollyſell calls it 
e, proper method is to cut out thecore a ſwelling of the pericardium, or 
1- with oil of vitrol, or white ſublimate, purſe' of the heart. But they are 
d all 
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all plainly in an error ; for an an- 
ticor is an inflammation in the gul- 


let and throat, and is the very ſame 


which in man is called angi 
a Farrier's New Guide. 

he ſigus of an anticor, accord- 
ing to the beſt obſervations of men 


of experience in farriery, is a ſwell- 


ing in the breaſt of a horſe, which 
ſometimes riſes upwards along the 
gullet, and threatens ſuffocating 
him : he will hang down his head, 
and groan much when he is laid 
down, forſaking his food ; neither 
can he ſtoop to graſs or hay upon 
the ground ; he has a faultering in 


his fore legs, and trembling of the 


whole body ; and if you tie up his 
head, to give him a cordial drench, 
he is likely ro tumble over. It is 
faid that our Engliſh horſes are not 
ſo ſubjeRt to this diſorder as the 
French, Spaniſh, and other foreign 
horſes are, though I know no rea- 
ſon for it, unleſs it be that our cli- 
mate, which is naturally temperate, 
does not generate theſe inflamma- 
tory diſorders ſo frequently as in the 
hotter regions. Bracken's Farriery 
Improved. 

Moſt writers are agreed that this 


diſorder proceeds from hard riding, 


expoſing a horſe to the cold, and 
giving him cold water to drink, 
when he is hot, full feeding, and 
whatever elſe may cauſe a ſudden 
inflammation of the blood. Some 
will have it to proceed from fatneſs 
and rank feeding. 

Thecure ſhould firſt be attempt- 
ed by large and repeated bleedings, 
to abate the inflammation; and 
Mr. Gibſon approves of ſtriking 
one or other of the veins of the 
hind parts to make a revulſion. 
Next to bleeding, if the horſe 
be coſtive or bound in his body, 
clyſters areof uſe ; and Dr. Bracken 
directs the following as a general 
ene. Take leaves of mallows 


„ 


and pellitory of the wall, of each 
* three handfuls; camomile-flow- 


* ers, one handful; aniſeed and 
© ſweet fennel-ſeed, each halt an 

* ounce ; linſeeds, one ounce. Boil 7 
theſe in three quarts of water to 
two; then ſtrain and preſs out Ty 
the liquor ſtrongly, and add of 

caryocoſtinum eleQuary, one 
ounce; common ſalt, two ounces; = 
and common plaſter oil three 
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ounces. Mix.” 

Theſe ſhould be injefted through 
a very long pipe for the purpoſe, 
and as warm as a man can bear his 


cheek, to the ſide of the bladder it 


is tied up in, and it ſhould be re- 


peated every two or three days, as 
occaſion offers. 

If the horſe takes to food, Mr. 
Gibſon directs, that nothing be 
given him but moiſtened hay, and 
ſcalded bran ; and what elſe, muſt 
be chiefly ſuch things as are pro- 
per to keep down heat and inflam- 


af 
b 
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mation, and abate the feveriſh ſym- 


toms; for which purpoſe he re- 
commends, after bleeding, thoſe 
remedies that are proper to pro- 
mote ſweat ; therefore let the fol- 
lowing drench be prepared for him. 
* Take treacle-water and carduus- 
* water, of each one pint ; diſſolve 
* in theſe two ounces of old venice 
* treacle, and after this has been 
exhibited, cloath him well, and 
give him a little warm water to 
drink; inſtead of the treacle 
* and carduus-water, a pint of 


a „ „ 


ſtale beer mixed with ſmall beer 


may be uſed.” Nothing is ſo 
effectual to remove inflammations, 
eſpecially after _— as ſweat - 
ing ; and therefore, it you find it 
difficult to promote ſweat, you 
may give him the following ball. 
Take of old veniee treacle, two 
* ounces; volatile ſalts of hartſhorn, 
* fifteen grains; Matthew's pill one 
* dram ; camphire in powder, fix 
grains: 
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zins , 6 - of i x 
2» fras in powder, What is fut- 
cient to make it into a paſte.” Let 

is be exhibited after the operati- 


* 


f Purge; for which purpoſe, * 


il In of the clyſter is over, and if the 


4 mptoms begin to abate, you may 


| 2 enture to give your horſe a ntle 


ſuccotrine aloes and diapente, of 


; 9 each half an ounce; ſalt of tartar 


* two drams; jalap, in fine pow- 
der, one . . theſe well 
together with honey, ſufficient to 
make a ball, which may be given 
wich the uſual precautions. 

If the ſwelling appears outwards, 


7 and, at the ſame time, the other 
ſymptoms abate, our author directs, 
that you leave off purging, after 


= which you are only to apply ripen- 
ing cataplaſms and poultices, al- 
lowing him at the ſame time (al 
prunellz, ſalt petre, or the ſal 


: 5 polychreſtum, diſſolved in his wa- 
ter. The cataplaſm for this pur- 


poſe may be made of the following 

ingredients. * Take linſeed and 
= © fenugreek ſeeds, of each two oun- 
* © ces; camomile, melliot, or their 
flowers, of each four bandfuls ; 
* boil them over the fire till moſt 


then paſs them through a ſieve, 
* and adda quantity of cow's dung 
* equal to the other ingredients, 
* with a ſufficient quantity of ox 
* or ſheep ſuet to keep it miſt.” 
Let this be applied twice a day 
pretty warm ; or, inſtead of this 
compounded poultice, cow's dung 
alone, applied warm to the part, 
with a ſufficient quantity of ſuet, 
or ointment of imarſh-mallows, 
may be ſufficient to bring the ſwell- 


ing to maturity. 

When it grows ſoſt, and the 
matter ſeems ready for a diſcharge, 
it may be opened in the dependent 
lowermoſt part, by the application 


* of the moiſture be evaporated ; 


ANT 
of-a hot iron, keeping a doffil in 
the mouth of the wound, until the 
running abates ; and likewiſe ap- 
plying compreſſes, and a conveni- 
ent bandage, to keep the elevated 
ſkin cloſe to the ſubjacent fleſh, 
that ic may be ſooner united: but 
if the cavity of the impolthuma- 
tion be large, it will not be amiſs 
to lay it open with a hot knife, an 
inch or more; or if you would 
chuſe to avoid the fcar, with a 
cold ſharp inſtrument, or with a 
pair of ſciſſars. FED 

The cure may be finiſhed with 
applying only the unguentum baſi- 
licum, or a digeſtive made with 
turpentine, the yolks of eggs, or 
honey, with a moderate mixture of 
brandy, or ſpirit of wine; and if 
any foulneſs appears, or if it heal 
too faſt, or ſpungy ſoft fleſh ariſe, 
pledgits dipt in coperas-water, or a 
folution of blue vitriol may be ap- 
plied, which will keep it ſmooth 
and open. ä 

But if the ſwelling increaſe very 
faſt, which ofcentimes happens, and 
there is no tendency to digeſtion, 
but that it ariſes towards the neck, 
affecting all the muſcles in thoſe 
parts, the horſe will then be in 
danger of ſuffocation, and un- 
leſs ipeedy relief be given, he muſt 
ſoon be ſtrangled. Therefore, be- 
ſides repeated bleeding, if he iz not 
much wore out, authors adviſe, to 
take a hot ſearing iron, and to ap- 
Ply it to five or fix places on the 
ower part of the ſwelling, cau- 
terizing thoſe parts, that they may 
be ſpcedily brought to matter, 
which Mr. Gibſon directs to be 
dreſſed with flax or fine hurds, 
dipt in tar and turpentine, mixed 
before the fire, and applied warm : 
for by giving pain in thoſe depen- 
dent and inferior parts, you cauſe 
the humours to flaw downwards 


from 


from the ſwelling; and, by making 
vents that are ſufficient to diſcharge 
them, you anticipate the pain, and 
_ oft from its violence, which 1s 

Iſo an extreme to be avoided : 
neither need you be afraid of the 


ſwellings that may caſually happen 


in his fore legs, and perhaps even 
his limbs, by cauterizing ; for that 
cannot be of ſuch ill conſequence as 
when it is upon the neck and 
throat ; neither will it be of any 
continuance, if due care be taken 
of the iſſues. 

M. Gueriniere, as well as Solly- 
ſell, have adviſed opening the ſkin, 
when the tumor cannot be brought 
to matter, in order to introduce a 
piece of black hellebore-root, ſteep- 
ed in vinegar, and to confine it 
there for twenty four houts. 

Ihis is alſo intended as a ſtimu- 
lant, and is faid to anſwer the in- 
tention, by occaſioning ſometimes 
a ſwelling as big as a man's head. 
Bartlet's Gentleman's Farriery. 

APOPLEXY, in borſes, a diſ- 
temper which the farriers term the 
STAGGERS Or SrA VERS, being 
uſually defined a privation of ſenſe 
and motion, excepting only a weak 
and Janguid one in the heart and 
breaſt. Farriers generally include 
all diſtempers of the head under 
two denominations, viz. ſtaggers 
and convulſions, wherein they al- 
ways ſuppoſe the head primarily 
affected. See ConvuLsions. 

An apoplexy or ſtaggers pro- 
ceeds either from a cauſe without 
the veſſels, viz. when the blood, 
_ or any other fluid, happens to break 
"out of ſome veſſel] within the 
brain, or when there happens to 
be preternatural bones or tumors 
bred and contained within the 
ſkull, or any other extraneous mat- 
ter, that may in any ſort preſs up- 
on the ſoft ſubſtance of the brain, 


APO 


cauſing thoſe deadly diſorders, 3 | 


Gibſon's Farrier's New Guide. 


The ſigns of an apoplexy are 3 


drowſineſs, watry moiſt eyes, ſome- 2 


what full and inflamed, a diſpoſiti- 
on to reel, feebleneſs, a bad appe- 
tite, and almoſt a continual hang- 
ing of the head, or reſting it in his 


manger, ſometimes with little or 


no fever, and ſcarce any alteration 
in the dung or urine. When the 
apoplexy proceeds from water col- 
lected in the finuſes and ventricles 
of the brain, the horſe has gene- 
rally, beſides all theſe foregoing 
ſymptoms, a diſpoſition to rear up, 
and is apt to fall back when an 

one goes to handle him about his 
head. The reaſon of his falling 
backward ſeems to be obvious, be- 
cauſe when the head is raiſed with 
the mouth upwards, the water in 
the ventricles cauſes a weight and 
preſſure upon the cerebellum, and 
origin of the nerves, ſo as may de- 
prive a horſe of ſenſe and motion at 
once. This is a caſe that may be often 
ſeen, but does not ſuddenly prove 


mortal: young horles are moſt 


ſubject to it; and with proper helps 
and good uſage, ſometimes get 
over it; but when the apoplexy 
proceeds from wounds or blows on 
the head, or from any other cauſe 
producing ruptures in the blood 


veſſels, or from matter collected in 


the brain or its membranes; or if 
any part of the brain or its mem- 
branes be indurated, and grown 
callous, by lonz continuance, we 
ſhall not only & the ſymptoms 
already deſcribed, but the horſe 
will be frantic by fits, eſpecially 
after his feeds, ſo as to ſtart and 
fly into motion at every thing that 
comes near him. Theſe cales are 
extremely dangerous, and ſeldom 
admit of a perte& recovery. But 
when horſes fall down ſuddenly, and 

| | work 
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Pork violently at their flanks, with- 


=” any ability to riſe, even after 


= 
= 


atiful bleeding, ſuch horſes ſeldom 
Dyer. - 

All that can be done in ſuch caſes 
to ſtrike the veins in ſeveral places 
t once, to raiſe up the horſe's head 


ind ſhoulders, proping them with 


plenty of ſtraw ; and if he ſurvive 


he fit, to cut ſeveral rowels ; though, 


caſe of ruptured veſſels, or if 


"any kind of extraneous matter be 


ged on the brain or its membranes, 


F || theſe helps will be of little ſer- 


ice. 


But if the apopleQic fit happens 


to be only the effect of a plethora, 
or fulneſs of blood, from high teed- 
ing. and want of ſufficient exerciſe ; 


or if it be the effect of a ſizy blood, 
which is often the caſe with many 


voung horſes that have been fed for 
ale; or from catching cold while 
the blood is in this ſtate ; though a 
borſe, in thele circumſtances, may 
reel and ſtagger, and ſometimes fall 
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2 down ſuddenly, yet the cure will admit 


of no great difficulty. Firſt of all, 


© bleed plentifully, and keep the horſe 
© for ſome time to an opening diet of 
> ſcalded bran, and ſometimes ſcalded 


2 barley, leſſening the quantity of his 
bay. After two days, repeat the 
bleeding, but in a leſs quantity: if 
the borſe has a cold, it will be pro- 
per to give him pectoral drinks, ſuch 
as is proper in colds; but if no 


ſymptoms of a cold appear, it will 
= be neceſſary, after bleeding and a 
= ſpare diet to give him two or three 


> aloenic purges, not only to remove 


the plethora and fullneſs, but to at- 


4 tenuate and thin his blood, for which 


4 I would recommend the following: 


Jake of the fineſt ſuccotrine 


Z * aloes, an ounce and a quarter ; 


* freſh jalap, two drams; falt of 
* tartar, three drams; native cina- 
* bar, or the cinabar of antimony, 
* half an ounce; make it into a ball, 
* with a ſuffcient quantity of ſyrup 


- 


- 
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© of roſes or marſh-mallows, adding 
* twenty or thirty drops of chemical 
dil of aniſeeds ; and make it into a 
ball, rolling it in liquotice powder, 
* to be given with the uſual precau- 
tions. 

The purge may be made ſtronger 
or weaker, by adding or diminiſhing 
the jalap. Let this be repeated two or 
three times, and the horſe will pro- 
bably recover, without a relapſe. 
Powder of antimony, or its prepara- 
tions, as the liver of crocus mettal- 
lorum, or its cinabar, or the native 
cinabar, mixed with equal parts of 
gum guiacum, may be alſo given in 
ounce doſes, for three or four weeks, 
to mend his blood and take off its 
ſizineſs ; and exerciſe, which ought 
not to be omitted, as ſoon as the 
horſe is able to bear it. | 

When a horſe drops down ſud- 
denly with hard riding, or violent 
driving, this is a cafe that in many 
reſpeQts reſembles an apoplexy, and 
all the organs of the head are affect- 
ed as in an apoplexy ; but as this 
proceeds only from the extraordinary 
rarefaction of the blood, and its 
rapid motion, whereby the ſmall 
veſſels of the brain, heart and lungs, 


are extremely diſtended, ſo as to 


cauſe an univerſal preſſure on the 
origins of the nerves that riſe from 
the cerebellum and medulla oblon- 
gata, the horſe by this means loles 
all ſenſe and motion, and generally 
falls ſuddenly, eſpecially upon any 
ſudden ſtop, becauie when the bo- 
dily motion ceaſes, the circulation of 
the blood in the veins is not accele- 
rated in proportion to its influx from 
the arteries, which ſoon produces 
a ſuffocation, and talling down with- 
out ſenſe or motion. Inflances of 
this kind are not uncommon, eſye+ 
cially in very hot weather, when 
the external heat adds greatly to the 
blood's motion and rare action. But 
as we ſuppoſe, in this caſe, little or no 
fault in the blood, but perhaps a 
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plethora 6r weakneſs in the veſſels, 
the quickeſt and readieſt remedy is 
bleeding plentitully ; and, unleſs the 
horſe die with the violence of the 
fail, which ſometimes happens, or 
by burſting the ſmail veins of the 
brain or lungs, or happens to have 
polipuſes in the heart or principal 
veins, he will ſoon riſe of biaiſelf, 
or without much help ; and may be 
preſerved from ſuch accidents in time 
to come with better uſage. But 
when ſuch ſudden diſorders pro- 
ceed from deſects in the blood 
and nerves, the horſe may be treat- 
ed as in other diſorders of the head. 


Gibfon on the Deſeaſes of Horſes. 


See the articles Heap, and Vek- 
. TIGO. | 

The preſent epidemical diſtemper 
amongſt horſes in ſeveral parts 
of England, from the reſemblance 
that it bears to that diſeaſe, has 
obtained the name of the mad 
flaggers, though the mad ftaggers 
has never appeared to be infectious, 
as this diſtemper is. The fymptoms 
are much the ſame with thoſe alrea- 
dy deſciibed ; on that in this diſ- 
arder, if the horſe ſurvives, he ge- 
nerally bre>ks out in blotches about 


the head, which is an indication of be reduced to theſe two, viz. the 


the malignant ftate of the blood. 
Among the cauſes of this malady, 


befides ſome of thoſe to which the 
apoplexy is aſeribed, are bad pro- 


vender, a ſudden ſtoppage of per- 


ſpiration, from cold, or from a horſe 


ſtanding too long in the ſtable, with- 
out proper exerciſe : and ſometimes 
from a fault in the air. 

In regard to the cure, Mr. Wood 
(in his Supplement to his New Trea- 
tiſe of Farriery) directs the horſe 
that is infected to be put in a place 
by himſelf, in order to prevent the 
contagious effluvia communicating 
themſelves to other horſes. In the 


next place, he adviſes to bleed him 
in the neck vein, and to take away 
two or three quarts of blood, and 


* ſmall boughs of miſſetoe, with the 
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a quatt more from that of the thin 
behind; after which, Take 2 
© handful of rue; two ounces of t. 
* valerian root; a handful of the 

© leaves and berries cut ſmall ; half 
* a handful of penny-royal, and the 
heads of twelve red corn poppies.” 7 
Boil theſe ingredients in three pints Pr 
of ſpring-water, till one pint is con- 

ſumed, taking care to keep the veſ- 
ſel cloſe covered; then ſtrain off 
the decoction, and add to it half an 
ounce of caſtile ſoap, three drams of 
opium, or more if the conyulſions 
be ſtrong ; an ounce of aſſa fœtida, 
and two drams of cochineal, As 
foon as the ſoap and aſſa fœtida are 

diſſolved, give the above drink. 

The reſt of ; the treatment neceſſary 

upon this occaſion, belides that al- 

ready preſcribed by Mr. GiJon, may © 


be ſeen under the articles of Com- * 
pound and Epidemic FE VERS. 1 
APOSTLE's ointment, in the A. 
farrier's diſpenſatory, See the article 
OinTuwenT. \ * 


APPETITE. There are diſor- © 


ders peculiar to the ſtomach, with- 17 
out the participation of any other 
concomitant diſtemper, which may 


want of appetite, and à voracious 
appetite. | 

Want of ApvyeTITe. By the 
want of appetite, we do not here 
ſuppoſe a horſe to be totally off his 
ſtomach, as in fevers, and in cafes _ 
of exceſſive pain, but only when a 
horſe feeds poorly, and is apt to 
mangle his hay, or leave it in the 
rack; and this frequently happens to 
horſes that have too much corn 
given them, which abates their ap- 
petite to hay; ſome horſes are alſo * 
nice and dainty, but will eat tolera- 7 
bly when their hay is picked and 
free from duſt, eſpecially when it is 
full of the herb and well got; but, 
without ſuch qualities in the hay, 
will eat but little, There are others 


that 
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hi 9 : 
'gh that will eat tolerably well when they 
lei much in the ſtable, and do 


1 
1 


Zach, whenever they come to be 
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Put little buſineſs, but loſe their ſto- 


worked a little more than ordinary; 
8 ſome of theſe may be obſerved 


0 feed little for ſeveral days, after 
one day's hard riding. 
"> However, we are not to reckon 


any horſe a poor feeder from the 
Ware of his food, for we lee ſome 


Horſes that are ſmall eaters, and yet 


go through a great deal of fatigue 


and exerciſe, without much diminu- 
tion of their fleſh, or any great al- 
eration in their appetite ; neither are 


they more choice than others in what 


they eat: therefore thele horſes can 


hardly be reckoned bad or poor teed- 


ers, bur little eaters; and any at- 
tempt to make them eat better, 
| ond perhaps do them more harm 


than good. 


hut when a horſe feeds poorly, 
or does not gather much fleſh, 
When his dung is habitually ſoft, and 


of a pale colour, it is an evident ſign 
of a relaxed conſtitution, wherein 


9 the weakneſs of the guts and ſto- 


mach may have a very great ſhare. 
This habitual weakneſs may be 


either natural and hereditary, or 
may be cauſed by ſome previous ill 
management; ſuch as too much 


ſcalded bran, or too much hot meat 


of any kind, which relaxes the tone 

of the ſtomach and 

end produces a weak digeſtion, and 
conſequently the loſs of appetite. 


guts, and in the 


> The beſt method to harden and 


| : recover ſuch horſes, is to give them 
much gentle exerciſe in the open air, 
= eſpecially in dry weather; never to 
load their ſtomachs with large feeds, 
and keep them as much as poſſible 
to a dty diet, indulging them now 
and then with a handtul of beans 
among their oats; but if the caſe be 


ſo, that the horſe grows weak, and 


requires the help ol phyfic, I ſhould 
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adviſe to begin with ſome few laxa- 
tive purges, or the following. 

Take ſuccotrine aloes, fix drams 
* rhubarb in fine powder, two drams; 
* ſaffron dried and powdered, one 
© drams make it into a ſtiff hall, 
* with a ſufficient quantity cf ſyrup 
* of roſes, and add two drams of the 
* elixir proprietatis, prepared with 
the oil of ſulphur by the bell.” 

This purge will work very gently, 
and bring the horſe to a better appe- 
tite, and ſtrengthen his digeſtion. It 
may be repeated once a week, or 
once in ten days; and after the ope- 
ration of each purge, * Take a large 
handful of the raſpings of guiacum, 
* pomegranate bark, and balauitines 
* bruiled, of each an ounce ; gal- 
* langals, and liquorice root fliced, 
© of each half an ounce ; Jet theſe 
be boiled in two quarts of Smith's 
* forge-water to three pints; and 
* while it is warm, infuſe in the de- 
© coction, two dram ot {atiron, and 
* half an ounce of diaſcordium.” 
Let this be divided into tu o drinks, 
and give one after the purge has 
done working, and the other aiter 
two days intermiſſion: In cold wea- 
ther the drinks ſhould be warmed 
beſore they are adminiſtered; the 
ſame may be complied with after 
the laſt purge, and repeated as often 
as may be neceſſary, continuing to 
give the horſe conſtant exercite in 
the open ſree air, and this will be 
the likelieſt method to ſtrengthen 
ſuck hortes as are of weak relaxed 
conſtitutions. 

But when ſuch a habit is only con- 
tracted by too much feeding, eſpe- 
cially on ſoft ſcalded diet, which is 
often the caſe of young horſes 
kept up for ſale, the beſt way is to 
bleed and purge ſuch horſes ; and, 
at the fame time, to rowel them on 
the belly; for this fort of feeding eaſily 
expoſes horſes to be lax, that have 
no natural diſpoſition to it ; for when 
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they grow ſuddenly fat, by ſuch 


management, the ſecretions from 
the guts become greaſy, which a]- 
ways cauſes weakneſſes and relaxati- 
on in them, and often forins a pro- 
per nidus for the feeding of vermin ; 

all which may be eaſily remedied by 
purging in the firſt place, and after- 
wards by proper exerciſe and a clean 
diet. 

As for thoſe horſes that are of a 
hot, fiery diſpoſition, and looſe their 
appetites with their heatand fretting, 
it is a Caſe that cannot eaſily be re- 
medied, becauſe of the natural in- 
flammatory diſpoſition of their blood ; 
the only method is to keep them to 
a cool diet, while they are young ; 
and in country places, let them run 
abroad, eſpecially where they have 
ſtables and warm ranges to keep 
them from the inclemency of the 
weather in winter; for thoſe fort of 
horſes are always tender ; being for 
the moſt part extremely thin ſkinn- 
ed, and their blood of a thin texture, 
and eaſily ſet in motion; and for the 
ſame reaſon, the beſt way, in the 
ſummer, is to bring them up in the 
day time, and only Jet them run 
abroad in the night; they being 
more hunted by the flies than any 
other, which keeps them continuel- 
ly upon tbe fret, and hinders them 
from thriving. Gib/on's Diſeaſes of 
Horſes. 

Voracious AereTiTe, or the 
Huncxy EVIL. If voracious or 
foul feeding is not altogether to be 
accounted a diſeaſe, yet it may be 
the cauſe of voracious maladies, and 
is often the effect of ſome latent diſ- 
temper, as vermin, which have a 
quite different effect on ſome horſes 
to what they have on others; for as 
horſes of a lax habit of body often 
looſe their appetites by worms, and 
are Towns > griped and ſickly in 
their bowels, fo horſes of ſtrong rigid 
conkitutions, that can bear the irri- 
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ving after food. | 


Foul feeders in ſome things differ 
from thoſe that have voracious ap- 


petites, for as theſe crave only after 


their common food, and can hardly 1 
ever be ſatisſied, thoſe on the other 


hand, viz. foul feeders, will leave 
their hay to eat their litter ; and 


ſeem to like it better, when it is 


well mixed with their own dung and 


urine ; and therefore, they may be 
properly ſaid to have a vitiated or | 

Though this 
does not always proceed froin a vo- 
racious appetite, yet the firſt is often 3 


depraved appetite. 


productive of the latter, and may 


probably be occaſioned by enlarging 
the capacity of the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines to ſuch a degree, that no- 


thing will ſatisfy their cravings, but 
what has weight and ſolidity; for 


the ſame kind of horſes will et 
mould and wet clay, or any kind of 
foul naſty weeds out of the ditches, 


and in the ſtable will eat ſtinking, 


multy hay, which the generality of 


horſes will refuſe. 

"There are others of depraved ap- 
petites, that are neither foul nor vo- 
racious feeders, fuch as we often ob- 
ſerye eat dry lime, or mud out of 
the walls, which perhaps denotes 
ſome vitiated juices in their ſtomach ; 


and this allo is frequently owing to 
vermin, or at leaſt to a bad digeſtion, ' 
though perhaps not to any imbecili- 


ty in their conſtitutions, tor though 
theſe horſes have a longiog after 
thoſe extraneous things, yet their 
appetites at the ſame time ſeldom 
fail, but as this 1s often owing to 
full feeding, with the want of ſuffi- 
cient exerciſe, ſo we often ſee them 
recover, and quite loſe that vitiated 
talte, when they come to ride a 
Journey, or go upon any other con- 
{tant exerciſe, 


1 
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tation thoſe animals make in their in- 
teſtines, are often voracious in their *# « 


appetites, and are continually ca- 
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The beſt method in all theſe caſes, 


their of a vitiated or depraved apperite, is 


7 Cra- „ 
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to begin with purging, and to diſ- 


ſolve chalk in their water, and after- 


differ 
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after 


other 
B * the roots of marſhmallows, cuim!:- 
* * ſeeds, and fenugreek ſeeds, of 


leave 
and 
it is 
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wards to give them good exerciſe. 


The ſame method may be complied 


with to thoſe that feed voraciouſly. 
To theſe the following draught may 
alſo be given. Take a handful of 


each an ounce; liquorice roots 


7 + ſliced, half an ounce ; boil in three 
= * pints of water, till the roots are 


* ſoft and ſlimy, then pour off the 
* decoCtion, and diſſolve in it an 
* ounce of gum-arabick ; and add 
four ounces of linſeed oil.” Let 
the horſe have four handfuls of theſe 
every morning faſting, till his appe- 
tite abates. If the horſe be lean, as 
many voracious feeders are, he will 
gather more fleſh under this manage- 
ment ; and as his fleſh increaſes, his 
appetite will abate. 

As to foul feeders many of theſe 
begin with voraciouſneſs, and when 
they come to be ſtinted, fall to eat- 
ing their litter, to fill their ſto- 
machs; and in time take a great 
liking to it; and it is obſervable, that 
many of the horſes that go broken- 
winded, have this evil faculty : and 
therefore I ſhould adviſeany one who 
has a foul feeding horſe to keep his 
ſtall as clean as poſſible, to let no 
wet dirty litter lie under him; nor 
to put his litter under the manger ; 
but to beſtow it on ſome other horſe, 
otherwiſe they will paw it out, and 
feed upon it greedily; but clean 
ſtraw that has not been ſoaked with 
horſe-piſs and filth will never hurt 
any horſe ; for though there is no 
harm in the urine, yet when the 
ſtraw has been ſoaked in it, with 
the dung, it often turns into a 
wad, or like a ſpunge, in their 
bowels, and cauſes great diſorders ; 
but when their wet litter is taken 
away every motning, it may be the 
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means to make them leave off that 
ill habit. Gibſon ubi ſupra. 

APPUT, in the manage, 9. 4. ret 
or ſtay upon the hand, is the reci- 
procal effort between the horſes's 
mouth and the bridle hand. or the 
ſenſe of the action of the bridle and 
the hand of the horſeman. 

A juſt Appui of the hand is the 
nice bearing up or ſtay of the bridle ; 
ſo that the horſe being awed by the 
ſenſibility and tenderneis of his 
mouth, does not reſt too much up- 
on the bit mouth, nor cheek or beat 
upon the hand to withſtand it. A 
dull, obtuſe Appui, is when the 
horſe has got a good mouth, but his 
tongue is fo thick that the bit can- 
not work or bear upon the bars, the 
tongue not being fo ſenſible as the 
bars; though the like effect is ſome- 
times owing to the thickneſs of his 
lips. A horſe is faid to have no ap- 
pui, when he dreads the bit much, 
is too apprehenſive of the hand, and 
cannot bear the bit. He is ſaid to 
have too much appui, when he caſts 
or throws himſelf too much, or too 
hardily upon the bit. Horſes deſign- 
ed for the army ought to have a 
full appui upon the hand. Gui let. 

ARCHED. A horſe is faid to 
have arched legs, when his knees 
are bended archwiſe. This expret- 
ſion relates to the fore quariers, and 
the infirmity here ſignified happens 
to ſuch horſes as have their legs 
ſpoiled with travelling. The hortes 
called Braſſicourts have likewiſe their 
knees bended otherwiſe, but this 
deformity is natural to them. Guil- 
let. 

ARM of a Horſe. See the arti- 
cle Fore TuiGn. 

Arm is allo applied to a horſe, 
when he endeavours to defend him- 
ſelf againſt the bit, to prevent obey- 
ing or being checked thereby. 

A horſe is ſaid to arm himſe'f, 
when he preſſes down his head, and 
bends his neck, ſo as to reſt the 

branches 


A 
branches of the bridle upon his 
briſket; in order to withſtand the 
effort of the bit, and guard his bars 
«nd his mouth. See the article 
CARRY Low, 

A horſe is ſaid to arm himſelf 
with the lips, when he covers the 
bars with his lips, and deadens the 

reſfure of the bit. This frequent- 

y happens in thick-lippec-horſes. 
The remedy is by uſing a bit-mouth, 
tokged with a canon or ſcratch- 
wouth, broader near the bankets 
than at the place of its preſſure, or 
reſt upon the bars. Guillet, See 
the article DIsARMu. | 

For arming againſt the bit, the re- 
medy is to have a wooden ball co- 
vered with velvet, or other matter, 
put on his chaul, which will fo preſs 
him between the jaw-bones, as to 
prevent his bringing his head fo 
near his breaſt. La Broue. 

ARRESTS, or ARRETS, among 
farriers, denote a fort of mangy tu- 
mours on the ſinews of the hind legs 
of a horle, between the ham and the 
paſtern, called alſo rat-tails. See 
RaT- TAILS. 

The name is taken from the re- 
ſemblance they bear to the arreſis or 
backbones of fiſhes. Guil. Gentle- 
gans Dif. in vo. 

ARTERY, in anatomy, a conical 
canal, conveying the blood from the 
heart to all parts of the body. See 
the article BLoop and Vein. 

An artery is compoſed of thiee 
coats, of which the firſt ſeems to be 
a thread of fine blood veſſels and 
nerves, for nouriſhing the coats of 
the artery. the ſecond is made up 
f circular or rather ſpiral fibres, 
or which there are more or fewer 
Huta or coverings, according to the 
Higncls of the artery. I hee fibres 
have a ſtrong elafticity, by which 
they contract themſelves with ſome 
force, when the power by which 
they have been ſtretched out, ceaſes 
in like manner as a piece of cat-gut 


-* 


# 
or fiddle- ſtring will do. The third 
and inmoſt coat is a fine denſe tranſpa- RP 
rent membrane, which keeps the blood 
within its canal, which otherwiſe 7 
upon the dilatation or ſtretching out 
of an artery, would eaſily ſeparate 
the ſpiral fibres from one another. 
Bracken's Farriery Improved. 

The pulſe of the arteries conſiſts 
If two reciprocal motions, like the 
pulſe of the heart, being a ſyſtole 
and a diaſtole, keeping oppolite © 
times; the ſyſtole of the one an- 
ſwering to the diaſtole of the other. 

The chief diſtribution of the at- 
teries is into the aorta deſcendens, 
and the aorta aſcendens, from which 
they are branched like a tree into the 
ſeveral parts of the body. The ar- 
teries are moſtly accampanied by 
veins ; that is, wherever a vein is 
opened, you are to conſider an ar- 
tery as big as the vein is near at 
hand ; and although nature has in- 
deed very well guarded the atteries 
againſt the blundering operator, by 
placing them deeper or more hardly 
to be come at than the veins, yet 
every one muſt have heard what ter- 
rible and dangerous conſequences 
have befallen thoſe creatures, whe- 
ther human or brute, who have had 
the misfortune to have an artery cut 
by accident or otherwiſe. Bracken 
ubi ſupra. | 

ArTERY wounded, In caſes 
where any large branch of an artery 
is wounded, the method is to ſepa- 
rate the muſcular fleſh about it, if 
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it can be done with ſafety ; and by 

paſling a blunt, long and crooked 4 

needle, with an eye made in the bY 
3 


point, under the artery with a dou- N 
ble ſilk thread waxed a little, the 4 
ſame may be tied ſtrongly both above Y 
and below the wound or hole in the 4 
blood veſſel; and this operation is 
filed, the eperation /or an aneuriſm. 
But it may be adviſable, before the 
operation to try Co'batch's Stypic, 
which has often proved — 
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guts. 


ASC 

df this excellent ſtypic er, the 
Joſe to a horſe inwardly, either to 
bleeding, or moſt kind of fluxes, 
about two ſcruples or a drachm. 
id. N anonym. 
ARZEL. A horſe isſaid to be ar- 
el that has a white mark upon bis 


cavaliers perſuade themſelves, that, 


| y an unavoidable fatality, ſuch 
horſes are unfortunate in battle, and 
fort that reaſon they do not care to 
= uſe them. 


ASCARIDES, or Nzzprr- 


wos, are a ſpecies of thoſe worms 
that breed in the bodies of horſes, 
* reſembling needles ; and like thoſe 
of the ſame name in human bodies. 
See the article Worms. 


The aſcarides are ſome white, and 


ſome of an azure colour, with flat- 


tith heads; they are very trouble- 
ſome, and expoſe horſes to frequent 
gripings and other diſorders in the 
Theſe worms breed at all 
times of the year ; and often when 
one breed is deſtroyed, another ſuc- 


cieeds. Theſe are not mortal, but 


when a horſe is peſtered with this 
ſort of vermia, though he will go 
through his buſineſs tolerably well, 
and ſometimes feed heartily, yet he 
always looks lean and jaded : his 
hair ſtares as if he was ſurfeited ; 
and nothing he eats does him good ; 
he often ſtrikes his hind-teet againſt 


his belly, which ſhews wheie his W 


grievance lies, and is ſometimes 
riped, but without the violent 
ymptoms that attend a cholic or 
ſtrangury: for he never rolls or 
tumbles, but only ſhews uneaſineſs, 
and generally lays himſelf down qui- 
etly on his belly for a little while, 
and then gets up, and falls a feed- 
ing: but the ſureſt ſign is when he 
voids them with his dung. 

The aſcarides ſometimes come 
away in great numbers with a purge, 


and ſome horſes get clear of them 


with purges only, but this does not 
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often happen, for the horſes that 
breed aſcarides, above all others, are 
ſubje& to ſlime and mucous matter. 
The aſcarides in the human body 
are thought to be ingendered in the 
ſtreight gut, near. the fundament : 
but in horſes theſe worms ſeem to 
have their lodgment about the be- 
ginning of the ſmall guts near the 
ſtomach, among the concocted ali- 
ment or chyle, both from their co- 
lour and the ſymptoms of the gripes, 
and ſudden fits of ficknefs, theſe horſes 
are often ſeized with, which ſome- 
times makes them abruptly leave off 
their food for a tew minutes, and 
fall greedily to it again, as ſoon as 
the ſick fit is over. Therefore to a 
horſe that is ſubjeR to thele ſort of 
worms, the following method may 
be uſed, as well for the uſe of the 
aſcarides, as for that of all other 
kind of worms in the bowels of 
horſes. 

* Take of calomel that has been 
* fix times ſublimed, and well pre- 
* pared ; two drams; diapente, half 
* an ounce ; make ir into a ball with 
* a ſufficient quantity of conſerve of 
* wormwood, or of rue ; and give 
* it in the morning ; letting the 
* horſe be kept from meat and water 
* four hours before, and four hours 
* after.” 

The next morning let one of the 
purges preſcribed under the article 
okus, be adminiſtered; taking 
great care to keep the horſe from 
wet or from any thing that may ex- 
poſe him to catch cod. His purge 
may be worked off in the table, 
with warm water, which is much 
the ſafeſl way when mercurials are 
given. The calomel-ball and the 
purge may be repeated in ſix or eight 
days, and again in fix or eight davs 
more. Gibſon on the Diſeaſes of 
Hor ſes. 

ASSIST, or A1D, in the manage. 
See the article Atv. 


ASTHMA. 
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ATT 
ASTHMA. | See the article 
Coucn. | | 

ATTAINT, among farriers, ſig- 
nifies a knock or hurt in a horſe's leg, 
proceeding either from a blow with 
another horſe's foot, or from an over 
reach in froſty weather, when a 
horſe being rough-ſhod, or having 
ſhoes with long calkers, ſtrikes his 
hinder-feet againſt his fore-leg. 
Ihe furriers diſtinguiſh upper at- 
taints given by the toe of the bind- 
ſoot upon the ſinew of the fore leg; 
and nether attaints, or over reaches, 
on the paſtern joint, which are little 
bladders like wind-galls, coming 
exher by a wrench, a ftrain, or an 
over-reach, ot the like. I he uſual 
place is in the heel or fruſh. 

'The cure commonly preſcribed in 
each of theſe cafes, is as foliows. 
When the hurt proceeds from a 
blow with - another : horſe's foot; 
waſh away the filth with vinegar and 
ſalt, and cut off the looſe pieces of 
fleth ; then apply to the part a hot 


egg boiled hard, cut through the 
middle, and fprinkled with pepper. 


In an over-reach in froſty weather, 
let the wound be immediately wath- 
ed with warm vinegar, and then 
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ACK, in the manage and among 
farriers. A horſe's back ſhould 
be ſtreight, not hollow, which is 
called /addle-backed : horſes of this 
kind are generally light, and carry 
their heads high, but are wanting in 
ſtrength and tervice. A horſe with 
a weak back is apt to ſtumble. RA 

tic's Lie. in uc Reins. 
In the french ſchools, to mount a 


horie a des, is to mount him bate- 


backed without a ſaddle. Guiller. 
BACK-RA KING, an cperation 


Well can. 


AVE " 
filled. with pepper, laying over it « Mhi 
reſtringent charge of whites of eggs, 
chimney ſoot and vinegar; or elſe, 
of lime tempered with water. For 
an over-reach by long calkers, fil! 
the hole with gun-powger, beaten 
and mixt with. ſpittle; then ſet fire 
to it, and repeat. the ſame the next 
day, taking care to keep the foot and 
wound from moiſture ; and waſhing 
the fore, from time to time, with 7 
brandy : otherwiſe fill the hole with 
cotton dipt in emplaſtrum divinum 
melted with oil of roſes in a ſpoon, 
laying a plaiſter of the fame over all, 


and dreſſing alter this manner every 


AUBIN, in horſemanſhip, a broken 
kind of gait or pace, between an au- 
ble and a gallop, reputed a defect 3 
in a horſe, Guillet's Gent. Dick. p. 1 
in voc. 9 
AVERTI, a word uſed in the 1. 
manage, and applied to a regular 0 
ſtep or motion enjoined in the ole. . 
Guillet. | 3k 
In this ſenſe, they ſay, fas auer, ii 
ſometimes, pas ecoute, and pas ecole; * 
which all denote the fame. The f 
word is mere trench, and ſignies 2 
advited, appriſed, &c. = 
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ſo called by the farriers, which con- 
ſiſts in anointing the hand very well 
with any fort of oil or butter, and 
introducing it into a horſe's funda- 
ment by little and little, fetching out 
his excrements, when he has got a 
windy cholic, and there is reaſon to 
ſuſpect that the flatulency proceeds 
from hardened dung. In this ope- 
ration, the fartier ſhould put his 
arm into the ſundament as far as he 
But 1 adviſe every gen- 
tleman to pitch upon a perſon to 5 

duls 
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which many practitioners are fond of, 
becauſe they ſometimes ſucceed in 
horſes that have their finews ſtrong 


3 To friendly office, who has a hand 
® d arm of the ſmaller ſize ; for 
llc, me are ſo large and brawny, 


For "hat unleſs the horſe was of the and rigid, yet they are apt to ingen- 
fill erger fort, there would be ſome der wind-galls of a bad kind, or make 
ten anger of an inflammation in the the veins on each fide the ſinew to 
fire 5 4 reight gut, which would be of be fall and gorged. e * 
ext far greater concern than the gripes. this caſe has very little or no effect: 
nd Bracten's Farr. improy'd. See but firing through the vein, till the 
ing Tnoric. | blood comes, for nothing leſs will 
ith 7 BACK-SINEW, in the anatomy remove that weakneſs. After the 
ith pf a horſe, a ſtrong tendon thus cal- firing, the whole leg, from the knee 


Jed, which being inſerted behind the 
ſhank into the heel, is ſo often ſub- 
ject to be {trained or hurt. 


BAck-sINEW ſtrained is one of 


the moſt common and uſual accidents 


down to the heel, and al! the hollow 
places on both fides, are to be 
charged with a good ſtrengthning 
plaiſter, made of tour ounces of ad- 
hernaim; add dragon's blood, maſ- 


en that happens to a horſe ; it general- tic, and bole, of each half an ounce ; 
- Fly proceeds from hard riding upon and this will perfe& the cure, eſpe- 
ct dry grounds, and from other cauſes cially if the horte be turned to graſs 
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where the roads are ſtony and bad; 
and ſometimes where they are patchy. 
It is eaſily perceived by the ſwelling 
of the ſine w; 
reaches from the back fide of the 
knee down to the heel; and when 
it is ſo, a horſe does not care to ſet 
bis foot even upon the ground, but 


which ſometimes 


for the, moſt part in his ſtanding ſets 


it before the other. 


The uſual way of curing this ma- 
lady is with cold charges, which 


>> often ſucceed very well it frequently 
22 renewed ; uſe ſome currier's ſhavings, 
bound 

2 bandage; and this alſo anſwers ve- 


round the ſinew with a 


very well in ſome caſes ; but there 


is nothing either ſo ready or efficaci- 


ous as vinegar or verjuice well boil- 
ed; being often in a day ſoaked well 


| into the ſinew, warm: and if any 


thing of the lameneſs or ſwelling re- 
niains after this, and after the heat 
and inflammation is gone out, a mild 
bliſter that has got nothing corroſive 
in it, beſides the cauſtic lalts of the 
flies, will, generally ſpe king, effec- 
tuate a Cure, and bring the ſinew fine. 

When hot and relaxing oils mixed 
together are uſed to the back ſine w, 


for a month or five weeks ; or in 
the winter, if he tun a little while in a 
ſmooth yard, where he has a 
dry litter. Gib/en's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 
SORE-BACK is a diſorder very 
incident to horſes upon the 7;oad in 
travelling ; and more eſpecially to 
young horles, whoſe backs are unuſed 
to carry loads; therefore to theſe 
laſt, a pretty large ſeated ſaddle a- 
grees beſt; and every morning alter 
your crupper a hole or two, that it 
may thereby draw the ſaddle back ; 
and now and then let it alſo have 
liberty forwards; and by this means 
he will not carry your weight always 
in the fame places ; which will con- 
duce greatly to his eaſe, and keep 
the ſkin upon his back. Let your 
horſe's back be cooled every time 
you bait him, and now and then 
waſhed with warm water, and 
wiped dry with a linen-cloth ; and 
the ſaddle thould allo be ſcraped, ' 
ſo that no hardnels or inequalities re- 
main from the ſweat, that, together 
with duſt, ſticks round the feat of 
the paunel. 
The ſhape indeed of the horſe's 
back ſhould be viewed, ſeeing every 
D e 
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horſe differs id this particular: u bete- 


fore the ſaddle ſhould not only be 
prevty large in the ſeat for a young 

orſe, but the pannel and Ruffing 
ſhould anſwer the ſhape of the back, 
in ſuch ſort, that it may bear as e- 
qually as poſſible upon all the parts 
at the ſame time ; and indeed if we 
would do things to a nicety; we 
ſhould have the pannel of the ſaddle 
ſo contrived, as that we might ſhift 
the ſtuffing every morning, or ac- 
cording as we ſee there is an inflam- 
mation coming on, which we may 
perceive by ſome places under the 
ſaddle , ſweating, or keeping moitt 
longer than others, eſpecially it you 
view the back ſome hours after the 
ſaddle has been taken off, and it is 
theſe places ſhould be eaſed by re- 
woving the ſtuffing, and thereby 
cauſing the weight of the rider to 
preſs upon the other parts that are 
not heated ſo much. 

When this inflammation has ad- 
vanced as far as to corrupt-the juices 
in the capillary veſſels, it cauſes an 
abſtruQion which tends to an abſceſs ; 
but becaule the hide of the horſe is 
thick, and the preſſure of the ſaddle 
is often applied, ſuch tumor cannor 
always be formed large, but inſtead 
thereof there ouzes out a kind of 
bliſter- water, or thin lymph about 


the edges of (which people general- 


ly call) the ſit-faſt, which is nothing 
but a piece of the horſes ſkin that is 
over-heated. 

If you take away the preſſure be- 
fore the inflammation is too far ad- 
vanced, in that caſe there will not 
be fo great an obſtruction occaſioned 
in the {mall veſſels, as to cauſe a fit- 
falt, or warble. Salt and water, 
warm urine, vinegar, &c. are com- 
monly uſed to cool a horſe's back 
that is hurt: but if the ſkin be broke 
in. holes from what people call 


warbles, I believe it will be found 


that equal quantities of ſpirits of 
wine and tincture of mytrh and 
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F 
aloes, with a little oil of turpentine, 


= 


will be beſt to bathe the place with 6 un 


now and ten, Bracken's Pocket 


W 


Farrier. © © 


BACKING a colt, the operation 4 i 


of breaking him to the ſaddle, or 


bringing hint to endute a rider. To 

back a colt, they uſually bring him 
into ploughed ground; trot him a 3 
while, to rid him of his wantonneſs ; 7 


then, having one to ftay his head 
and govern the chaffing rein, you 
take his back, not ſuddenly, but by 
degrees; firſt making ſeveral heavings 
and half rifings. 
theſe patiently, 


king care to cheriſh him, &c. See 


the article CoLr, and a colt TAuix G. 9 
See Dif. Ruſt. in doc & Gent. Recr. 


BALOTADES are the leaps of a 


horſe between two pillars, or u 4 
a ſtraight line, made with juſtneſs of 


time, with the aids of the hand, and 


the calves of the legs; and that, in _ 
ſuch a manner that when his fore- 


feet are in the air, he ſhews nothing 
but the ſhoes of his hinder-feer, 
without yerking out. Thus it is, 
thas the air or manage of balotades 
differs from caprioles, for a horſe that 


works at caprioles yerks or ſtrikes | 1 
out his hinder legs with all his force, 
keeping them near and even, Balo- 


When he bears 
ou may mount in 
earneſt. and ſettle in your place, ta- 


tades differ likewiſe from croupades 4 5 
in this, that in the former, the horſe >. 


ſhews bis ſhoes, when he lifts or 
raiſes his croup ; but in croupades, 
he draws his binder feet under him. 


Guillet. 
BALZANE. See the article 


WuriTE-rooT. 


BANDS of a Saddle are two flat, 2 
narrow pieces of iron, nailed on each 


fide the bows of the ſaddle, to re- 


tain thoſe bows in the ſituation 


whiah makes the form of a ſaddle. 


To put-a bow in the band is to i 


nail down the two ends of each band 
to each fide of the bow. Beſides ? 
theſe two great bands, the hag co l 


7 = 1.38 
ine, 1 , 
vith © 


>a 


as a {mall one called the wither- 


ad, and a creſcent to keep up the 


cle! ither arch. The binder bow has 


, or 
To 


him 2 
anner you would have them ſtand, 


7 


eſs; 


ma 


ead 
you 
by 
ngs 


bars 


ta- 
See 
VG. 
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f a 
on 


hey cannot ftir. 


 Wcniſe « nal band to ſtrengthen 
tion. | 
X BANGLE-Eaxs, an imper 
In in a borſe, reinedied in the fol- 


Guillet. ; 
fecti- 


ding manner: place his ears in the 


and then, with two little boards or 
Pieces of trenchers, three fingers 
road, having two long ſtrings knit 
Xo them, bind the ears fo faſt in the 
places where they are fixed, that 
Then behind the 
ead and the roo! of the ear, you will 


N 


5 


"perceive a great deal of empty wrin- 
Fled ſkin, which you are to pull up 
*With your finger and thumb; and 


with a ſharp pair of ſciſſars, clip a- 
ay all the empty ſkin cloſe by the 


Head ; then, with a needle and red 


; of lk, ſtitch the two outſides of the 


ind in together ; and with your green 
in piatment heal up the ſore ; which 
te- Wone take away the ſplints that hold 
ing pp the ears, and in a ſhort time you 
et, Will find them keep the ſame place 
is, Where you ſet them, without altera- 
les Mon. Ruft. Dif. in voc. 
at BANQUET, that ſmall part of 
ces he branch of a bridle under the eye, 
de, Awhich, being rounded like a ſmall 
o- 4 rod, gathers and joins the extremi- 
les ties of the bit to the branch, in ſuch 
rſe n manner, that the banquet is not 
or een, but cover by the cap, or 
es, hat part of the bit next the branch. 
m. BaxquerT-Line, is an imaginary 
ine drawn by the bit- makers, alon 
le the banquet, in forging a bit, — 
prolonged upwards and downwards 
it, Mo adjuſt the deſigned force or weak- 
ch deſs of the branch, in order to make 
e- ft ſtiff or eaſy. For the branch will 
n pe hard and ſtrong, if the ſevil hole 
de on the outſide of the banquets, 
to ith reſpe to the neck; and it will 
d pe weak and ealy, it the ſevil hole 
es pe on the inſide of the line, taking 


; he center from the neck. Guiller. 


BAR 
See the articles Bxancy and 
SHOULDER. * 
To BAR a vein, an operation per- 
formed by the farrier, upon the veins 
of a horſe's legs and other parts of 
his body, 1 4 intent to ſtop the 
courſe and leſſen the quantity of 
the malignant humours that prevail 
there. 

In order to bar a vein, the farrier 
opens the ikin above it, and after 
diſengaging it, and tying it above and 
below, he ſtrikes between the two 
ligatutes. | x 

BARB, or Bars, a kind of horſe 

brought from Barbary, much eſteem- 
ed for its beauty, vigour, and ſwift- 
neſs. 

Theſe horſes are uſually very beau- 
tiful ; they are cf a ſlender make, and 
have very fine limbs and fine turned 
bodies. The ſpaniſh and englith 
horſes have much fuller bodies, and 
larger legs. The barb is little infe- 
rior to the arabian or turkiſh horſe : 
but he is eſteemed by our dealers 
too tender and delicate to breed up- 
on. The turkiſh and the ſpaniſh 
horſe are therefore uſually kept for 
this purpoſe, by che nicer judges. 

The bard is very lazy and negli- 
gent in all its motions ; he will ſtum- 
ble in walking upon the ſmootheſt 
ground ; his trot is like that of a 
cow, and his gallop very low, and 
very eaſy to himſelf; this fort of 
horſe is however for the moſt part 
ſinewy, nervous, and excellently 
winded ; he is therefore good for a 
courſe, if not over-weighed. The 
mountain barbs are accounted the 
beſt, becauſe they are the largeſt and 
ſtrongeſt ; they belong to the Alla- 
rabes who value themſelves much 
upon them, and are as fond of them 
as other nations are; for which rea- 
ſon it is not eaſy to get any of them. 
The common barbs are not uncom- 
mon among our people of faſhion. 
'The may uſually be bought in Pro- 
vence and Languedoc in France, ata 

| D 2 moderate 
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BAR 

moderate price; and many of the 
engliſh have them from thence. 

| Þarbs, among us, fall ſhort of that 
ſwiftneſs attributed to them, in their 
native country. This may be ac- 
counted for, partly from the ſmall- 
neſs and lightneſs of their riders, and 

artly from the r not being loaded with 
33 ſaddles and bridles as in Eu- 
An 


rope; nor even with ſhoes, 


arab ſaddle is only a cloth girt round 


with a pair of light ſtirrups, and a 
ſort of pummel to ſuſtain them. Corn. 
Did des arts T. 1 p. 89. a. 

Baſtard bards, deſcending from 
the beſt engliſh mares, covered by 
barb ſtallions are, by experience, 
conſtantly found both better ſhaped, 
and fitter for the ſaddle, and ſtronget 
for ſetvice,. than their fires, Philo- 
feph. Tran ſactions No 105. 

BARBS, or BARBLES, ſmall ex- 
ereſſences under the tongue of a 
horſe, which may be diſcovered by 
drawing it aſide ; and are cured by 
cutting them clofe off, and wathing 
them with brandy, or ſalt and water. 
Bartlet's Farriery. ' 

BARNACLES, called alſo Hoss E- 
'Twircnuexs, or Brakes, ate in- 
ſtruments which farriers put on the 
noſe of a horſe, to make him ſtand 
quiet, in order to be ſhoed, blooded, 
or dreſſed of any fore. Some call 
them pinchers ; but they differ from 
pinchers, as the latter have handles, 
whereby to hold them ; whereas the 
barnacles are faſtened to the noſe 
with a lace or cord. There is another 
meaner ſort of barnacles, uſed in de- 
fect of the former, called roller bar- 
nacles, or wood-twitchers, which 
are only two rollers of wood bound 
together, with the horſe's noſe be- 
tween them. Dict. Ruft. See the 
article MAaURa1LLE. 

BARS, the fleſhy rows that run 
acroſs the upper part of the mouth, 
and reach almoſt quite to the palate, 
very diſtinguiſhable in young t orſes, 


Gibſon, The bars arg that part of 


BEA 


a * cannon bears upon the tongue, 
the 


The bars ſhould be ſharp 
and lean ; for ſince all the ſabjedion 
a horſe bears proceeds from theſe 


parts, if they have not theſe qualities, 1 
they will be very little or not at all. 


ſenſible; ſo that the horſe can never 
have a good mouth: for if the bars 
be flat, round, and inſenſible, the 
bit will not have its effect, and con- 
ſequently ſuch a horſe can be no 


more governed by his bridle than if I 
Die. Ruſt. © 


BAY COLOUR. A bay horſe. © 
is what we commonly call a red in- 
This 


we took hold of his tail. 
in Hoc. 


clining to a cheſnut colour. 
colour varies ſeveral ways; it is a 


dark bay, or a light bay, according 
Teſs deep; and we 


as it is more or 
have likewiſe dapple bays. See the 
articles MizcuETTE, and Cor ou. 

All bay horſes have black manes, 
which diſtinguiſh them from the ſor- 


rel, that have red or white manes. 
Guillet. 


BEAN. Eye Fa Bean, See the 
article Eye. 


the mouth upon which the bit ſhonl4 B 
reſt and have it's appul ; for though 


= 


rs are ſo ſenſible and tender 
that they feel the effects of it through 
the thickneſs of the tongue. ' Guillet, 
ridged, 
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BEAT. A horſe is ſaid to beat 
the duſt, when at each ſtroke or mo- 


tion, he does not take in ground or | 


way enough with his pry He 
is more particularly ſaid to beat the 
„ a terra terra, when he does not 
take in ground enough with his 
ſhoulders ; making his ſtrokes or mo- 
tions too ſhort, as if he made them 


all in one place. He beats the duſt | 


at curvets, when he does them too 
precipitately, and too ſlow. 
He beats upon a walk, when he 


walks too ſhort, and thus makes but 3 
little ground, whether it be in ſtraight ? 
lines, rounds, or paſſaging. Guillet's 


Gent. Dit. p. 1. 


BEAT upon the band. See ChAcxk. : 


BELLY. 


1 B E L. 
hould BELL V. By the lower belly; in 
ough e anatomy of a horſe, is to be un- 


1gue, rſto0d/all that cavity which is be- 
nder bw the midriff, and is encompaſſed 
oupgh y the ſhort-ribs, the point of the 
let. Sreaſt-bone, loins, haunch bones, and 
loved, hate bones; and is filled with guts 
Etion And other entrails.  -—=- | 
beſe The proper teguments of the lower 
ities, © belly are the muſcles, and the mem- 
It all brane which lies under them, called 
ever the peritoneum. Gibſon's Farr ier's 
bars new Guide. 


The principal parts contained in 
2 lower belly, are the omentum or 


' no caul, the ſtomach, the guts, the me- 

n if ſentery, the liver, the gall-pipe, the 

l. pancreas or ſweet-bread, the ſpleen, 
the kidneys, &c. | 

orſe Ihe diſeaſes of the lower belly are 


the cholic and gripes, the worms, a 
= lax and ſcouring, a diarrhea, coſtive- 
© neſs, the yellows and jaundice, and 
ruptures and burſtenneſs. 

Ihe upper cavity, ſometimes called 
the middle belly or venter, is com- 
= monly called the cheſt ; and on the 


es, © contrary the cheſt gut or flank is 
or- ſometimes denominated the belly. 
es. j See the article CEST. 
Feeding horſes with graſs, or much 
5 
he _ bay, and few oats, makes them grow 
cov bellied. It is a maxim that hor- 
at ſes which are light bellied and fiery 
o- > ſoondeſtroy themſelves. Far. Did. 


The belly of a horſe ſhould be of 
an ordinary bigneſs, except draught- 
horſes, where the larger the better, 
provided it be round and well incloſed 
within the ribs, rather extending up- 


on the ſides than downwards. Theſe 
m biorſes are apt to be cow- bellied which 
hhaauving ſtraight ribs are great feeders. 
Q Kut. Dia. 

A horſe is ſaid to be thick-belliied, 
e well bodied or flanked, where he has 
t 3 large, long and well made ribs ; nei- 
t ther too narrow nor too flat. A horſe 


s again is ſaid to have no belly or body, 
* or to be thin flanked, when his ribs 
are too narrow or ſhort, and the flank 


BIT 


turns up ſo that his body looks flank- 
leſs like "greyhound. Such horſes 
are called by the french eftracs ; and 
wg prove fine and tender, not 

t for traveliing or fatigue, unleſs 
they feed very heartily. Coach- 
horſes are rejected when they are 
not well bellied or well bodied, but 
narrow or thin gutted. But a hunter 
is not the worſe liked for being ſight 
bellied. Such as have painful ſerat- 
ches in their hind legs are found to 
loſe their bellies extremely. Guillet. 

BIT, or BiTT, or Hoxse-BiTT, 
in general, ſignifies the whole ma- 
chine of all the iron appurtenances of 
a bridle, as the bit-mouth, the 
branches, the curb, the ſevil-holes, 
the tranchefil, and the crofs chains: 
but oftentimes it ſignifies only the bit- 
mouth in particular. | 

The bit-mouth is then a piece of 
iron forged ſeveral ways, in order to 
be put into a horſe's mouth, to keep 
it in ſubjection. 

Of theſe bit-mouths, ſome are 
ſingle cannon mouths, ſome are can- 
non mouths with an upſet or mount- 
ing liberty, ſome ſcatch mouths, ſome 
mouths after the form of a barge. 
Some with two long turning olives, 
and ſeveral other ſorts, all with dif- 
ferent liberties for the tongue, or with- 
out liberty, But all bit-mouths ought 
ſtill to be proportioned to the mouth 
of the horſe, according as it is more 
or leſs cloven or wide; or more or leſs 
ſenſible and tender, according as the 
tongue and the lips are higher or flat- 
ter, and as the palate is more or leſs 
fleſhy ; obſerving withal, that if the 
horſe be old, the palate will always 
have but little fleſh upon it. Guillet. 

It is the opinion of the Duke of 
Newcaſtle, that as little iron as poſ- 
ſible ſhould be put into the horſe's 
mouth; and we ſeldom uſe any other 
than ſnaffles, cannon mouths jointed 
in the middle, cannon with a falt- _ 
mouth, and cannon with a port- 
mouth, either round or jointed. 1 Fas 

Wes 


BIT 


As for the bits now in uſe, beſides - 


the ſnaffle or watering bit, there is the 
cannon mouth jointed in the middle, 
which M. Solleyſell affirms to be the 
very beſt of all, becauſe it always pre- 
ſerves a horſe's mouth whole and 
ſound ; and though the tongue ſuſ- 
tains the whole etfort of it, yet it is 
not fo ſenſible as the bars, which are 
fo delicate that they ſeel its preſſure 
through the tongue, and thereby 
obey the leaſt motion of the rider's 
hand. The longer it is towards the 
ends fixed to the branches the geatler 
it will be. We ſhould make uſe of 
this mouth to a hotſe fo long as we 
can; that is, it with a ſimple cannon 
mouth we can draw fiom a horſe all 
the obedience he is capable of giving, 
it will be in vain to give him another; 
this being the very beit of all. 

The cannon with a faſt mouth is 
all of one piece, and only kneed in 
the middle to form a liberty for the 
rongue. This bit is proper to ſecure 
tbhoſe mouths that chack or beat upon 
the band ; it will fix their mouths be- 
cauſe it reſts always in one place, fo 
that deadening the tame in a manner, 
thereby, the horſe loſes his apprehen- 
ſions, and will ſoon reliſh his bit- 
mouth better than the laſt, which 
being jointed in the middle, reſts un- 
equally upon the bars. This how- 
ever becauſe not jointed in the middle 
is more rude. The middle of this 
bit ſhould be a little more forward to 
give the more play to the horſe's 
tongue, and the bit ſhould rather reſt 
upon the gums or outſide of the bars 
than upon their very ridges. The 
fourth ſort is called the cannon-mouth 
with the liberty after the form of a 
pigeon'sneck. When a horſe's mouth 
is too large, fo that the thickneſs 
thereof tupports the mouth of the 
bit, that it cannot work its uſual ef- 
ſets upon the bars; this liberty will 
a little diſengage it, and ſuffer the 
mouth of the bit to come at and reſt 
upon bis gums, which will make hin 
ſo much the lighter upon the hand. 


BIT 


The 
an upſet or mounting liberty proper 
for a horſe with a good 3 he 
a large tongue; having its effects up- 
on the lips and gums; and becauſe 
the tongue is diſengaged, it will ſub- 
ject the borſe that hath high bars, 
and in ſome degree ſenſible. 

The ſcatch mouth with an upſet 
or mounting liberty is ruder than a 
cannon mouth, becauſe not fully ſo 
round, but more edged and prefer- 
able to them in one reſpect, which is 
that thole parts of a cannon mouth 
to which the branches are faſtened, 
if not well riveted, are ſubject to (lip : 
but the ends of a ſcatch mouth can 
never fail, becaule of their being over 
lapped, and therefore much more ſe- 
cure for vicious and ill natured horſes. 

Some are ol opinion, that the beſt 
way to fit a horſe exactly with a bit, 
is to have a great many bits by them, 
and change till they hit upon the 
right ; but at firſt, be ſure to let him 
have a gentle one, rightly lodged in 
his mouth, ſo as not to frumple his 
lips, or to reft upon his tuſhes. Ihen 
let him be mounted, and pulled two 
or three ſteps back, whereby you 
will know if his head be firm, if he 
performs frankly, or only obeys with 
reluctancy, that fo you may give him 
another bit, which may gain his con- 
ſent. If he inclines to carry low, you 
are not to give him a liberty for the 
tongue, which will riſe too high ; for 
that by tickling his palate, would 
bring his head between his legs. 
Sportſman's Did, in voc. 

BITE of a mad dog, or other ve- 
nomous animal. See MapNEess. 

BLACK. More or coal black is 
the colour of a horſe that is of a deep 
ſhining and lively black. Guillet. See 
the article CoLous. 


BLADDER, in the anatomy of a 


horſe, is ſeated in the lower part of 
the belly, within that circumference 
which is made by the loins, hip- 
bones, and ſhare-bone. 

irregular 


It is of an 


port-· mouth is a cannon wit 


> 0 * 
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a pear, compoſed as the ſtomach and 
guts, of a treble coat or ſkin; the 
dutermoſt from the peritonzum, the 

ꝝmiddlemoſt muſcular, the innermoſt 
very thin, of an exquiſite fenſe, having 

nerves both from the intercoſtals and 


the vertebrz of the loins. 


B L E 


1 regular ſhape, ſomething reſembling 


The blad · 
der is perforated, or bored, not only 
where the ureters enter into it, but 


\ alſo in its neck, to give paſſage to the 
© urine, which runs along the urethra, 


or piſs- pipe, in order to its diſcharge 
out of the body. Its neck is compoſed 
of muſcular and fleſhy fibres. which 
form a ſphincter muſcle, which ſhuts 
and opens at pleaſure. Gibſon's Farr. 
Guide. 

Ihe ſtone is the diſeaſe to which 


the bladder is moſt ſubject. 
*! BLAZE. See the articles STAR 


and WniTE-Face. 

- BLEEDING, the operation of 
opening a vein with a lancet, for the 
"evacuation of corrupt or redundant 


blood. See the article BLoop. 


+ Bleeding is the moſt ready, as well 
as the moſt uſeful operation for re- 
Tieving any creature in ſickneſs, or diſ- 
eaſe, that can poſſibly be performed. 
For by this the moſt immediate relief 
1s obtained, ſeeing that by it the fierce 
eſtus or heat of the blood, together 
vith its velocity, is reſtrained and a- 
bated ; and not only the heat and ve- 
locity, but likewile its viſcidity or 
clammineſs may, in ſome meaſure, be 
- deſtroyed : therefore, in all caſes 
- where the blood is too much agitated, 


and in motion; or where it is thick, 


the operation is of ſervice. 
| Bleeding ought to be avoided, if it 
can with tafety, in all extremities of 


BLE 


conilant exerciſe: but eſpecially when 
their eyes look heavy and dull, red 
and inflamed, or when they look yel- 
low or inflamed in their lips, or the in- 
ſides of their mouth; when they feel 
hotter than uſual, and mangle theic 
hay. Young horſes ſhould be bled 
when they are ſhedding their teeth. 
The ſpring is always a proper time 
for bleeding, becauſe the blood is 
then more Juxuriant than at other 
times; and in ſummer it is often ne- 
ceſſary to prevent fevers ; always 
chuſing the cool of the morning, and 
keeping them cool the remaining part 
of the day. 

Some bleed their horſes three or 
four times a year, or oftener, by way 
of prevention: however there is this 
inconveniency in frequent bleeding, 
that it grows into a habit, which in 
ſome caſes cannot be eaſily broke off, 
without hazard. But the caſes that 
tequire bleeding moſt are colds, fe- 
vers of almoſt all kinds, falls and 
bruiſes, which ſometimes are danger- 
ous to horſes, becauſe of their great 
weight; hurts and wounds of the 
eyes ; ſtrains in hard riding, or draw- 
ing; and all other accidents where a 
ſtagnation of the blood may be ſud- 
denly expected; or where the ſmall 
veſſels may be broke, and the blood ex- 
travaſated. Grih/an's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

It is right to bleed a horſe when he 
begins to grow fleſhy at graſe, or at 
any other time, when he looks heavy; 
and it is generally proper to bleed be- 
fore purging. Let your horſe be al- 
ways bled by meaſure, that you may 
know what quantity you take away ; 
two or three quarts is always enough 
at one time; when you repeat it, al- 


heat and cold; and the ſigns which 
9 require it are a plethora or over-full- 
[neſs of the blood veſſels; and this 
may be diſcovered by a horſe's being 
purſive, when he is put to any kind 
of exerciſe. Pracken's Art of Farr. 
> Thoſe horſes that ſtand much in 
the ſtable, and are full fed, require 
bleeding more than thoſe that are in 


low for the diſorder, and the horſe's 
conſtitution. 

Let the blood when cold be care- 
fully examined, both as to colour 
and conſiſtence, whether black, flo- 
rid, ſixey, &c. Bartlet's Farriery. 

During the operation of blood-let- 
ting, put your finger into the horſe's 
mouth, 


— 
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mouth, and tickle him in the roof, 
making him che and move his chops, 
which will well force him to ſpin 
forth: and when you find that be has 
bled. enough, rub his body all over 
therewith, but eſpecially. the place 
where he is blooded z and tie him u 
to the rack, for an hour or two, le 
he bleed afreſh, for that will tura his 
blood. Solleyſell s compleat Horſeman. 

For the ſeveral parts of a horſe's 


body proper to bleed in, ſee the ar- 


ticle Pa R Ts of a horſe's body. 

The particular caſes wherein 
bleeding will be neceſſary may be 
ſeen under the name of each diſorder. 

For the treatment of a ſwelled neck 
in conſequence ot horſes being unſkil- 
fully bled there. See the article N cx. 
For the method of ſtopping the 
bleeding of wounds. See the articl 
Wouvunps. | 
+ BLEEDING at the noſe, is an acci- 
dent common to young horſes, pro- 
ceeding from great ſtore of blood, 
whereby the blood veſſels are often 
burſt. There are ſeveral things in ge- 
neral exceeding good to ſtaunch this 
bleeding: but the beſt in ſuch a caſe is 
as follows. Take an hand ot Coven- 
try blue thread, and hang it croſs a 
ſick, ſetting one end thereof on fire, 
and ſtrew ing a little white wine vine- 
gar thereon, to keep it from burning 
too faſt, and let the horſe receive the 
ſmoak up his noſtrils. Alſo new horſe 
dung, a clod of earth, bruiſed hyſſop 
&c. boiled with horſe blood, is alſo 
good in this caſe: but the following 
are the uſual preſcriptions. Take the 
powder of the ſtone emachile, and 
blow it up into his noſe, lay ing it to the 
bleeding orifice. Or, ſtop the noſtrils 
with rhubarb bruiſed in a mortar. 
And betony beat in a mortar with ſalt 
and white wine vinegar, being put in- 
to the noſtrils has the like effect. 
Ruftic Dict. 

But if theſe prove ineffectual, open 


a vein in the neck by way of revulſion. 


and you need not doubt the ſucceſsofit. 
BLEYME, or BLE VNR, an inflam- 
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mation in the horſe's. hof, occaſioned F 


by blood putriſied in the inner part of 


the coffin, towards the heel, between 
There are three ſorts of bleymes 39 
* wrinkled feet, 8 


the ſole and the coffin- bone G 


the firſt bred in 


with narrow heels, is uſually ſeated 


in the | inward, or weakeſt quarter; * 
the ſecond, beſides the uſual ſymp- 


toms of the firſt, infects the gtriſtle, 7 


and muſt be exlirpatedas.in the cure 
of a quitter, bone ; the third is occa- 
ſioned by ſmall ſtones, as gravel be- 
tween the ſhoe and the ſole. For a 


cure, they pare the foot; let out he 


matter, if any, and dreſs the ſore like 


the prick of a nail. Ruſtic Diddl. See 


the article Hoor-Casr. 


BLINDNESS, a diſeaſe incident I 
to horſes, eſpecially thoſe of an iron- 


"9" 


grey, or dapple-grey colour, when | 


ridden too hard, or backed too young. 


Phil. Tranſ. No. 37. 
:t may be diſcovered by, 


ways uncertain and unequal : becauſe 
he does not ſet down his feet boldly 


when.led-in one's hand; though, if 


the ſame horſe be mounted by an ex- 


tt horieman, and the horſe of bim- | 


ſelf. be .mettled, the fear of the ſpur 


will make him go more freely, ſo that 
his - blindneſs can ſcarcely be per- 


ceived. Another mark whergby a 


horſe may be known to have loſt his 
ſight is, that upon hearing any body 
enter the ſtable, he will prick up his 


ears, and move them backwards and 
forwards, as miſtruſting every thing, 
and being in continual alarm by the 
leaſt noite. Di. Ruſtic in vac. 


Dr. Lower firſt ſhewed the cauſe ; 


| Aby the. wait il 
or ſtep, which in a blind borſe is a- 


4 
6 
a 


of the ordinary blindneſs in horſes, ? 
which is a ſpungy excreſcence grow- 
ing in one, ſometimes in two or three 
places of the dea, which being at 
length overggrgQwn, covers the pupil. 
when the horle is brought into the 
light, though in a dark fable it di- 


lates again. Ray's Philoſ, Lett. 


Bliſte:ing the temples, cutting * 5 
| the 


ip 
de 


pe 
* 
co 
re 
re 


„ . . 
by by 


4 he ha ws, and taking up the veins, 
Fveakens the optics, and haſtens 


plindneſs. Furdm's Pocket-Farrier. 
et. XX BLOOD. The blood is produced 
* 3 2Kfcom the chyle, and is the principal 
3 Auid of the body, from which the 
Q 


| all. pancreatic Juice, or liquor ſe- 
; parated from the ſweet-bread, toge- 
® ther with all the reſt are ſecerned; 
andit is alſo obſervable that the blood 
re in all kinds of animals is the ſame, 
and conſiſts of theſe three parts, viz. 


e- irſt an almoſt infipid water, with a 
2 very little ſcent, which being ex- 
he poſed to the fire, flies off in vapours, 
ke Fielding a feetid odour. Secondly, 
Ce ol that part which we term the ſe- 

rum of the blood. This ſerum is 
ent not red in its natural ſtate, but tran- 
u- ſparent ; and yellowiſh, when difor- 


en dered by any diſeaſe; and being ex- 
ag. poſed to heat, it hardens like the 
white of an egg. Thirdly, the blood 
alk PF conſiſts of that part which gives a 
al rednels to the whole, and which is 
rendered, by the power of heat as 
) well as cold, a firm tenacious red 
"# maſs, called by the latins, Inſula, 
or Coagulum 
If the blood taken away from any 
animal be ſuffered to reſt in a veſſel 
ſor ſome time; firſt the watry part 
4 flies off, as being the moſt ſubtil; 
and then the ſerum is ſepatated, and 
the more plentifully this is done, the 
iaſula becomes the ſryaller ; and in 
three or four days, the red part quite 
# diſappears, being turned into ſerum 
2 alſo; and that ſerum, if the blood 
be drawn from a diſeaſed animal, is 
often of a black, yellowifh, or other 


uſe unnatutal colour. Bracken's Pocket 

es, I Farrier. 

Por ſome further account of 

ce the blood, blood-veſfels, &c. See 

4 the articles Av ATOM, ARTERY, 

* XZ BLeepins, &c. 

0 BoD RUNNING ITCH, is a 

di- ſpecies of iich in a horſe, proceeding 
ſrom an inflammation of the blood, 

* by over-heatigg, hard riding, pr 


; other fore labour, which getting be- 


BLO 


tween the ſkin and the fleſh, makes 
the beaſt rub and bite himfeif; and 
if let alone, ſometimes turns to a 
grievous mange, highly inſectious 
to any horſe that ſhall come nigh 
him ; among the cures both for this 
and the mange, beſides the general 
ones of bleeding in the neck, ſcraping 
him, &c, is the following. 
Into a quart of fair running wa- 
ter, put half a pound of green cop- 
peras, and an ounce of alum, to- 
gether with the like quantity of to- 
bacco chopped ſmall; boſſ the wa- 
ter into a pint; and with this 
anoint the horſe all over very warm, 
after you have rubbed off the ſcabs, 
and tied him to the rack three or 
* four hours.” Twice drefling cures 
him. Dit. Ruftic. ; 
There are ſeveral other cures pre- 
ſcribed for this diſorder ; which may 
be ſeen in the Ruſtic Did ionaty, under 
this article. See the article MAN OE. 

BLoop-s$HoTTENn Eyes in horſes, 
are cured by ſteeping roman vitriol, 
in white - roſe - water; or for want of 
that, in ſpring-water, and waſhing the 
eyes with it twice or thrice a day. 
Rufiic. Die. in. wor. 

BLoop-SrAvin. See the article 
SPAVIN, 

BLOOD STALI NG. See the article 
STALING. 

BLOODY-FLUX, is only an ad- 
vanced degree of a diarrhœa, eſpe- 
cially of that part which proceeds 
from a profuſion of the pancreatic 
and bſlious juices : for when the diſ- 
charge from thoſe parts is very much 
inlarged, it cauſes ſtill a greater influx 
of blood and humours towards them, 
which being more than ean be con- 
verted into the proper juices, forces 
itſelf through the interttices of the 
veſſels, and is diſcharged with thoſe 
Juices into the guts. Sometimes it re- 
ſembles the wathings of fleſh. Some- 
times, there is a mixture of purulent 
matter or corruption along with it; 
and ſonietimes little or nothing Comes 

E away 


t 
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away but pute blood. But this laſt 
kind proceeds, for the moſt part, 
from a rupture, or burſting of the 
internal hemorrhoidal veſſels. 

But it is to be obſerved, that a 
bloody-fluk very ſeldom happens to 
horſes, inſomuch that Sollylell has 
"given it no place among other dil- 
eaſes of the like nature; yet be- 
cauſe that diſtemper may without 
doubt ſeize ſome horſes, as it is not 


Mcoanliſtent with the economy of 


that animal ; and as molt authors a- 
ver, that they have met with it in 
all its different appearances, we ſhall 
give ſuch directions as are neceſſaty 
tor the cure. 

And in order thereto, it is proper, 
in the firſt place, to make a revulſi- 
on, by taking a moderate quantity 
of blood from the neck- vein ; this is 
convenient in all fluxes of blood from 
the inſerjor parts, unleſs the horſe 
be exceeding weak. If there be a 
mixture of purulent corrupt matter 
after bleeding, moderate purging 
will be very proper, with ſuch things 
as are fit in a Jax or ſcouring ; other 
medicines proper to make a revulſi- 
on by ſweat and inſenſible tranſpira- 
tign, are alſo to be complied with ; 
as likewiſe ſuch aſtringent bliſters as 
are proper in a lax or ſcouring. G- 
ſon's Farrier's new guide. See the 
article Lax. & 

In this diforder, Dr. Brackep di- 
rects the following powder to be gi 
ven in warm claret. Take pow- 
der of oyſter ſhells, three gunces; 
contrayer va- root and virgia&inake- 
root, of each one ounce; cinna-— 
* mon and tormentil- root, of each 
half an ounce; ſaffron and,cochi- 
* neal, ot each two drachms.“ Pow- 
der all well, and mix for fix papers, 
io be given the horſe two every day, 
in warm red wine, or beer, for three 
days, keeping bim weil covered, and 
no hay betore him for two hours al- 
ter the drink, and ſometimes may 
be added to each doſe one ounce cf 
diaſcordium with the wine. | 
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Mr. Bartlet recommends the fl 
ta 


lowing reſtringent gliſter and drin 


For the gliſter, Take oak bau a 


* four ounces; tormentil reot, tw 
* ounces; burnt hartſhorn, th 
* ounces; boil in three quarts a 
* forge-water to two; ſtrain off, an 


add two ounces of diaſcordiun 
four ounces of ſtarch, and half; 


* drachm of opium.” 

A gliſter may alſo be prepare - 
with the ſame quantity of fat brot} 
ſtarch, and opium, in order to pla 


ter over the coats of the bowel 


and abate their violent irritations. 


For the drink, Take ſoft cha! 
two ounces, mithridate or diaſco- 
dium one ounce, powder of Indi 
* root half a drachm, liquid laud- 
num fifty or ſixty drops, diiſoly: 
in a pint of hartſhorn drink, ac 
add to it four ounces of cinnamon 
water or red wine, and give 
twice a day. Gum-arabic difſolvec 


c 
« 
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in hartſhorn drink, or in common v 
ter, ſhould be the horſe's uſual drink. 


* BLOSSOM, or Peach colourt! 3 
Herſe, is ane which has his har 3 


white, but intermixed all over wit: 


{ariel and bay hairs, called alſo peact 4 


coloured. 


Hor ſes of this colour are general) 
bard and infenſible both in the mouth 
and the flanks, ſo that they are lik 
valued, beſides they are apt to tun 


blind. Guillet's Gent. Dif. in woc. 


BLOW. BLows on the Eyes. Hor- 7 
ſes frequently meet with blows ort 
contuſions on their Eyes, which are 
more or leſs hurtful, in proportion 
to their degree of violence; fora ? 
flight blow or a flight bruiſe, though 
at lirlt painful and apt to make the 
eye [well and run down with water, © 
yet fuch are often cured only by 3 
bathing the eye with cold ſpring- 


water, which repels and hinders 2 2 


flux of humours falling upon it; but 


if the eye be any ways inflamed ot 
ſwoln, it will be neceſſary to bleed 
directly, and to apply ſome cooling 


cataplaſm 3 


"= x. 
_ 
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drin Wtaplaſm to the eye, ſuch as are 
- bay ade of the pulps of roaſted or 
t, tn led apples, cleared from their 
thre ſks and ſeeds, conſerve of red 
rts « les ſpread on a doubled linen cloth, 
F. an d bound gently over the whole 
diun He, or a pledget ſpread with alum- 
half, rd, applied in the fame manner, 
d renewed as oſten as it turns dry. 
pare ! feldom uſe any other thing in ſuch 
brot! Eaſes, befides a rinAture made with 
pla Fed roſes, and a few grains of ſugar 
»wel: lead in the following manner, 


ata reddiſh colour ; and add to it a 
* 


* Fake two drachms of red roſe- 
buds, either freſh or dried ; infuſe 
ther: in half a pint of boiling wa- 
ter, in the manner of making tea; 
when it has ſtood to be cold, pour 


off the infuſion, which will be of 


ſcruple, which is twenty grains, of 
* ſugar of lead. f 
The beſt way to uſe the tincture 


this; bathe the horſe's eye and 


eye-ſids all over with a bit of clean 


/ Efponge, or clean rag, dipped in it 
three or four times a day; and it 
- will ſeldom fail to make a cure in a 
* ſhort time of any blow or bruiſe on 
the eve, that has no uncommon 
= ſymptoms, or where the eyes are not 
= naturally weak or previouſly diſeaſed. 
The roſe tincture is a good reſtrin- 
gent anch ſtrengthener; and the ſu- 
gear of lead being a ſalt made of lead, 
with diſtilled vinegar is intenſely 
2 cooling, and prevents any immode- 
rate flux falling upon the eye, which 
+ ought to be chifly regarded in all 
* fuch caſes. 


Sometimes, whert the blow hits 


4 directly the middle and moſt promi- 
nent part of the eye, the eye ball 


turns White; and this whiteneſs is 


of different degrees, according as 


the injury received happens to be 
more or leſs violent. Sometimes the 


pupil or fight, the cornea, and ail 
that is uſually clear, and pellucid, 
become the exact colnur of a peat]; 
and where the ſtroke has been more 
violent, the eye will appear more 
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white and opake, reſembling the 
white of an egg, when boiled. In 
the firſt caſe, when the whiteneſs is 
only of a pearl colour, the horſe has 
ufually ſome ghmmering of light; 
in the latter, he is quite blind, while 
his eye continues in this (tate, | 

But when a blow happens to be 

given with great force, the eye will 
not only turn white but the tunica 
adnata, it's uppermoſt coat, which 
anſwers to the white of the human 
eye, will allo be viſibly inflamed, 
though in a horle it is very much 
ſtreaked with brown, that coat being 
full of little ſmall twigs of arteries 
and veins, which upon any hurt or 
weakneſs become turgid. In this caſe, 
the eye is generally thut up, till the 
inflammation is abated ; and the in- 
flamed part grows yellow, as almoſt 
all mflammations do at their going 
off; and then we ſee a white bliſter 
on the cornea, ſomerimes the bigneſs 
of a grape; and this always proves a 
great relief; and, when it breaks ſoon, 
accelerates the cure. But when it 
happens to be ſeated deep in the cor- 
nea, with a mixture of redneſs; it 
is apt to leave a little fcar ſometimes 
the ſize of a barley corn, ſometimes 
no bigger than a lentil}; and often 
with good management fo ſmall and 
thin, that it is ſcarce to be perceived, 
unleſs a perſon comes quite clole to 
the eve. 

Ihe right way to manage all theſe 
diſoigets, is by treating them with 
mil or more powertul applicati- 
ons, according as the ſymptoms are 
more or leis aggravated. If the 
horſe be loaded with fleth, or of a 
groſs conſtitution, evacuations by 
bleeding and an opening diet will be 
the more neceſſary ; and in ſome 
cates rowelling. It the eye be only 
turned white, and continues dry with- 
out moiſture, and the horſe keeps it 
open, nothing further will be re- 
quiredafrer bleeding, but to be bath- 
ed with ſome cooling eye-water, fuch 
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as has been directed, with a ſoft diet 
of ſealded bran for a few days, avoid- 
ing any thing that is hard to chew, 
as oats and beans. But if a defluxi- 
on attends, and the underſide of the 
eye be inflamed, the eye lids ſwelled 
and moiit, and if the horſe, by rea- 
ſon of the anguiſh, keeps it ſhut, it 
will be- proper in this caſe ro uſe a 
digeſtive in the following manner : 

* Take of the tincture of roſes 
* as above directed, four ounces ; 
while it is warm, diſfolve-in it an 
ounce of honey, and thirty grains 
of ſugar of lead; ſhake the vial, 
and bathe the horſe's eye all over. 
Or it may be made thus, viz. :ole 
water, three ounces; honey of 
roſes, one ounce ; ſugar of lead, 
thirty grains.” 
If the eye be moiſt and watery, a 
ſpoonful or two of red wine may be 
added, which will help to recover 
the tone of the eye, thicken the water 
that runs from it, and ſoon dry it up; 
and when once the eye is dry, and 
has gathered ſtrength, that the horſe 
opens it freely of his own accord, 
if a bliſter or any blemiſh then re- 
mains on the cornea, or any kind 
of ſoreneſs, it will be proper to 
ſkarpen this medicine by diſſolving 
a dram of white vitriol in a little 
water, about a ſpoonful or two, and 


WC 


adding it to the whole quantity of 


the above mentioned eye-water ; or 
elſe to blow a little vitriol and ſugar- 
candy into the eye thus, via. 

* Take white vitriol, one dram ; 
* white ſugar-candy, half an ounce ; 
« grind them very fine in a marble 
or glaſs mortar, and blow a little 
* of it into the horſe's eye once a 
* day, through a clean tobacco- 
pipe; or put a little into a corner 


© between the eye-lids, with your 


finger and thumb.“ If this does 
not take a ſufficient effect. make the 
powder with white vitriol, and the 
fineſt loaf ſugar, of each equal parts, 
and uſe it as the other once a day; 
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and the laſt mentioned eye-water A 


twice 4 day, viz, night and morn- . 


ing. But if the eye begins to clear, 
and looks of a ſky colour, it will be 
ſufficieat to uſe the eye-water alone 
once a day, until it is quite tranfpa- 
rent and clear. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of 
Flor ſes. 

Brows, or bruiſes on other parts 
of the body. Every one muſt know 
that a blow or bruiſe by whateyer 
accident it happens, will cauſe a 
ſwelling; either in a larger or more 
reunſs degree, and the ſwellings cauſed 
by external accidents are more or 
leſs dangerous, according to their 
degree of violence, and according as 
the aggrieved part or member hap- 


pens to be more or leſs able to bear 


the hurt and unpreflion. Blows upon 
the head ſometimes bring horſes into 
convulſi ve diſorders, and prove mor- 
tal; and hurts and bruiſes on the 


joints ſometimes cauſe incurable lame- 
Blows and bruiſes of the fleſhy | 


neſs, 
parts often produce very large ſwel- 
lings; and, when many of the ſmall 


fibrillæ are broke, end in impoſthu- 


mation: but this is ſeldom dangerous. 
See the articles ConvuLlslons, &c. 

But as we ſuppoſe in theſe and 
the like cafes, that the blood is no 
ways affected, therefore one general 


intention in the method of cure is 


only neceſſary; and that is by cool- 


ers and repellers, ſuch as ted or 
white vinegar, old verjuice, or com- 


ſitions made with alum, vitriol 
and the like, which ſhould be applied 
frequently to the ſwelling till the heat 
and inflammation is abated. iA uli 
ſupra. See the articles Tumor, Fis- 
TULA, &C. 


BOAR. A horſe is ſaid to boar, 


when he ſhoots out his noſe as high | 
as his ears, and toſſes his noſe in 
See the article 


the wind. Guillet. 
Wi Vo. 


BODY of a horfe is uſually called 
his carcaſs, ſo that a large bodied *? 
horſe is ſaid to have a large carcals, |? 

and 
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Vater Y nd a ſlender one to have a ſmall car- 
"aſs; and when the body is compact 
and well made, he is ſaid to be well 


by 
TE Ay ec 4; a ho 
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in the flank. 


＋ 


FLarcaſſed, or to have a good carcals. 
Gi+/on's Diſ. of Horſes. See the ar- 


"Ricle Carcass. 


A horſe is faid to have a good bo- 


y. when he is full in the flank; a 


light body when he is thin or ſlender 


If the laſt of the ſhort 


"ribs be at a conſiderable diſtance from 
'the haunch bone, though ſuch a 
horſe may have a tolerable body for 
a time, if he be much laboured, he 
will loſe it. It is a general rule never 
to hurry a horſe that is light bodied 
and fiery, becauſe he will preſently 


© deſtroy himſelf. Ruſtic. Did. 


BOG Syavin. See the article 


SPAVIN. 
BOLSTERS of a Sadale, are thoſe 
arts of a great ſaddle, which are 


| raiſed on the bows both before and 


behind, to reft the rider's thighs, 
and keep him in a poſture of with- 
ſtanding the diſorders which the horſe 
may occaſion. Common ſaddles have 
no hind-bojſters. We uſe the expreſ- 
ſion of fitting a bolſter, when we put 
the cork of the ſaddle into the bolſter 
to keep it tight. - That part of the 
ſaddle, being formerly made of cork, 
took firft that name, though now it 
is made of wood. Guillet. 

BONE. See the article Ana- 


TOM. 


The bones are the chief ſuppor- 
ters of the whole animal fabric, to 
which they alſo give ſhape, and are 
like levers for the muſcles to play up- 
on ; being united together by many 
junctures for the conveniency of mo- 
tion. Gib. Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

The bones of a horſe are thoſe of 
the head, the vertebtæ or rack- bones, 
the collar-bones, the ribs, tbe ſhou]- 
der-bone, the leg-bone, with thole 
of the feet and paſterns, the oſſa in- 
nominata or bones of the hind-parts, 
the whirl-bone and the ſtiffle. 

In general, it may be obſerved in 
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relation to the bones, that all the long 


ones as the ſhoulder and thigh bones, 
the bones of the leg, of the ſhank, and 
inſtep are hollow along their middle, 
and contain a medullary ſubſtance 
or marrow, which lerves inſtead of 
oil, to keep them from growing, too 
hard and brittle. Towards their ex- 
tremities, that is, at both ends, they 
are not perforated : but their ſub- 
ſtance is porous; and their inter- 
ſtices, when cut, are bloody, eſpe- 
cially in young animals, which is a 
great means to prevent their being 
broke very near the joints, which 
would almoſt intail incurable lame- 
nels. Over each end they have an 
epiphyſis or cap covered with a car- 
tilage or griſtle, to make their ac- 
tion glib and eaſy, and are inſenſible, 
that their motion may induce no pain. 
The larger joints, ſuch as the ſhoul- 
der, the hip, and the ſtifle have not 
only very ſtrong ligaments of various 
contrivance, to keep them in their 
place, as has been obſerved, but have 
glands or kernels that ſeparate an 
oily matter, which continually pre- 
ſerves them moiſt ; otherwiſe they 
would ſoon grow dry, and wear with 
their frequent friction one upon an- 
other. All the bones have holes or 
pertorations, more or leſs, for the paſ- 
tage of nerves and blood- veſſels; and 
in ſeveral places, beſides their com- 
mon proceſſes and protuberances, lit- 
tle aſperities and roughneſles for the 
origin and inſertion bf muſcles, which 
are ſo ſituated as not only to add the 
greateſt beauty, but are the moſt ſub- 
let vient to their various mations, and 
all their other appointmegts. Where 
no motion, or but little motion is in- 
tended, the junCtures are more com- 
pact, as in the bones of the head, the 
rack bones of the back and loins, the 
os ſacrum, and bones of the hips; and 
yet all theſe junctures are uſetul and 
necetlary, and contrived with great 
witdo:m: for by the ſeams or ſurureg 
of tut head no fiſſure or cleft can run 
f quito 
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quite acroſe, but muſt terminate at 


one of theſe. The vertebræ or joints 
of the neck, having no ſharp ſpines, 
but being ſomewhat in reſemblance 
of a chain, are altogether fitted to 
zive a beautiful turn to the neck, and 
to all the neceſſary motions of the 
head. The vertebrz or rack bones, 
of the back are fo joined with yield- 
ing cartilages, as endues them with 
ſuch_ a property as we obſerve in 
green ſaplings, which enables them 
to correſpond with all the other ani- 
mal motions, and at the fame time 
are fo confined by their ſpines and 
proceſſes, and by antagoniſt muſcles, 
that they cannot be diitorted beyond 
their proper limits, without great 
violence; and yet if theſe were alto- 
gether without motion, the whole 
body muſt alſo in a great meaſure 
be immoveable. On the contrary, 


the bones of the hips, with the os 


ſactum, are joined in fo compact a 
manner, as ſhews them to have no 
very great capacity ef motion in 
themlelves, but are fo placed, as to 
give the greater certainty to the mo- 
tions of the hind legs; and the com- 
pactneſs of the rack bones between 
the ſhoulders and the height of their 
ſpines has the ſame effect on the fore 
legs; fo that there is nothing want- 
ing in the mechaniſm of the bones, 
to render all the actions of a horſe 
complete and perfect. Grb/on ubi 


a. 
Bore Spaviv. See the article 


 Spavin. 


BOTS, or PoTTs, in horſes, are 
ſhort thick grubs that generally are 
ſcoured away by the ipring gret*, 
and fo turn inſects, and fly about. 
Bracker's Packet Farrier. 

Authors have deſcribed three forts 
of worms that affect horſes, viz. the 
bots, the territes or earth-worms, or 
rotundi, as they are otherwiſe cal- 
led, and the aſcarides. See the arti- 
cles Worms, Asc ARI DES, &c. 

The bots which breed in the ſto- 
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machs of horſes, and are ſometimes . | 
the cauſe of convulſions, appear to 
be very large maggots, compoſed of 


circular rings, with ſittle ſharp prick- 
ly feet along the fides of their bellies, 
like the feet of hog-lice, which by 
their ſharpneſs, like the points of the 
fineſt needles, ſeem to be of uſe to 
laſten them to the part where they 
breed, and draw in their nouriſhment, 
and to prevent their being loofened 


from fuch adheſion, before they 


come to maturity. 1 he eggs from 
which theſe bots are produced, are 
diſperſed into claſters all round the 
lower orifice of the ſtomach, and a1e 
laid under the inner coat, or thin 
membrane of the ſtomach, fo that 
when the animals come to form and 
life, they burſt through this inner 
coat, with their breech: and tail ſtrait 
outward, and their trunks fo fixed 
into the muſcular or fleſhy coat of 
the, ſtomach, that it ſometimes re- 
quires a good pull tq diſengage them ; 


from the blood of this laſt coat, they 


draw their nouriſhment, which they 
ſuck hke fo many leeches, every one 
nicerating and purſing ups the part 
where it fixes like a honey-comb z 
and they often make ſuch quick ha- 
vock as io deftroy the korſe. Bart - 
let's Farr. 

The bots which many horfes are 
troubled with in the beginning of 
ſummer, are always ſeen ſticking to 
the ſtreight gut, and are'oſten'thiuſt 
our with the dung along with a yel- 
lowiſh coloured matter, like melted 
ſulphur; they are no way dangerous 
there, but are apt to make a horſe 
refilets and uneaty, and rub his 
breech againſt the poſts. The ſeaſon 
of their coming is uftally in the 
months of May and june, after 
which they are ſeldom to be ſeen, 
and rarely continue in any one horſe 
above a fortnight or three weeks. 
Thoſe that take their lodgments in 
the ſtomach are extremely dangerous 
in cauſing convulſtons, and are 10 
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dom diſcovered by any previous 
. ſigns, befote they come to life. when 
they bring a horſe into the moſt vio- 
> leot agonies. 
X VULSIONS. 


See the article Con- 


A horſe troubled with bots may 


be relieved' without much expence 


wr 


* 


þ or trouble, by giving him a ſpoon- 


ful of ſavin, cut very ſmall, once or 
twice eyery day, in oats or bran 
moiſtened ; and if three or four cloves 
of chopped garlic be mixed with the 
ſavin, it will do better, for garlic is 
a great deterſive, attenuates viſcid 
matter, and keeps the body open, 
which is of great ſervice in all theſe 
complaints. And moreover, horſes 
that are troubled with bots ought 
afterwards to be purged with aloetic 
purges, before the weather grows 


too hot; and if they are kept to a 


clean diet after their purges, it will 
be a great chance if ever they are 
troubled with them any more. As 
the bots generally happen about the 
graſs-ſealon, it is obſerved that theſe 
horſes which are turned to grals 
often get rid of them there, by the 
firſt fortnight's purging ; and there- 
tore thoſe that have the conveniency 
of a good paſture for their horſes, 
need not be very ſolicitous about gi- 
ving them medicines. Gibſons Di/- 
eaſes of Horſes. 

The bot worm is the offspring of a 
fly, which is only found in open pla- 
ces. For this reaſon, horſes that go 
to graſs or are kept in country ſta- 
bles, near open places are more ſub- 
ject to this diſeaſe, than thoſe that 
are kept altogether in the ſtables in 
town. When this fly wants to de- 
polite its eggs, it gets under the 
horle's tail, creeps into the anus, and 
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wards, but to facilitate its progreſs 
up the iateſtines of the horſe towards 
its ſtomach, where it finds proper 
food. This worm has two ſtrong 
unciform teeth. placed horizontally, 
by means of which it faſtens itſelf to 
the inſide of the inteſtines ſo trong- 
ly, that it requires a conſiderable 
force to pull ir off alive, Theſe 
worms remain in the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines of a horſe till ſuch time as 
they are turned to their nyioph ſtate, 
and then being voided are changed 
into the ſame fort of fly as their mo- 
ther. But in caſe numbers of them 
are not deſtroyed by the common 
methods uſed for the cure of this 
diſeaſe, when they come near to theic 
full growth, not finding a ſufficient 
quantity of food in the ſtomach, they 
generally, with their teeth, make 
way through the coats of it, get 
into the abdomen in ſearch of food, 
and deſtroy the horſe. The public 
are obliged for the above remarks 
upon bots to Mr. Wall, a ſurgeon of 
Chriſt's Hoſpital, Theſe with ſome 
other uſeful, though leſs remarkable 
obſervations, Mr. Wall communi- 
cated to Mr. Wood, and this laſt in- 
lerted in his Supplement to his T rea- 
tiſe of Farriery lately publiſhed. 
From the conſtruction of thoſe or- 
gans of a bot concerned in the act of 
reſpiration, Mr. Wall. after ſome 
experiments thereon, concludes, that 
large and frequently repeated doſes 
of linſeed oil would be not only an 
eaſier, but a more efficacious remedy 
than any that have hitherto been ex- 
hibited for the deſtruction of theſe 
noxious infects. He allo adviſes the 
injection of a tew glyſters of the ſame 
oil, left any worms ſhould remain 


glues its ova to the internal coat of lodged in the large inteſtines, and 


the rectum ſo fait, that the wr, 
in its paſſage cannot rub them off. 
They are hatched, and produce a 
worm compoſed of ſeveral rigs, fur- 
nithed with ſhott, ſtrong briltles, fo 
diipoſed as to hinder its going back- 


atter that a few doſes of briik purg- 
ing phyſic. 

BOULETE, in the manage, is 
applied to a horſe, whoſe fet lock or 
paſtern joint bends forward, and out 


of its natural ſituation, whether 
through 
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through violent riding, or by reaſon 
of being too ſhort jointed : in which 
| caſe the leaſt fatigue will bring it. 
Guillet. 

BOUT, in the manage, is applied 
to a horſe when his legs are in a 
{traight line from the knee to the co- 
ronet. Short jointed horſes are apt 
to be a boute; and, on the other 
hand, long jointed horſes are not. 
Gucllet. - 

BOWS of a SADDLE are two pie- 
ces of wood laid archwiſe, to receive 
the upper part of a horle's back, to 
give the ſaddle its due form, and to 
keep it tight. 

The fore bow, which ſuſtains the 
pommel, is compoſed of the withers, 
the breaſts, the points or toes, and 
the corking. 

The withers is the arch that riſes 
two or three fingers over the horſe's 
withers. The breaſts are placed 
where the arch or the upper part of 
the bows end. The points or toes 
are the lower part of the bow ; and 
the corking are pieces of wood, for- 
merly pieces of cork, upon which we 
fit, and are made faſt to the bolſters. 

The hind bow bears the trouſſe- 
quin or quilted roll. 

The bows are covered with fi- 
news, that is, with bull's pizzles, 
beaten, and ſo run all over the bows 
to make them ſtronger. Then they 
ſtrengthen them with bands of iron, 
to keep them tight ; and on the low- 
er fide of the bows, nail on the ſad- 
dle ftraps, with which they make 
fait the girths. 

BOW EL-Garren. A horſe is 
ſaid to be bowel-galled, when the 
girth frets his ſk'n, between the el- 
bow of his fore-leg and his ribs. 

This is occaſioned by a horſe's 
ſhape generally : for when the fore- 
ports about the ſhoulders and breaſt 
are thin, and the belly large, the 
ſaddle runs towards the hardle or wi- 
thers, and the girth works the ſkin 
off about theſe places. 

The cure is beſt performed by a- 
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nointing with the common White 
ointment of the fhops ; and taking 
away the cauſe, by ſhortening the 
crupper, according as neceſſity urges. 
Brack. Pocket Farrier. 7 
BRAIN. The brain of a horſe | 7 
is much lefs in proportion than the det 
brain of a man; but it is compoſed Jec 
of a medullary ſubſtance, and has 
molt or all the ſame parts with the * 
human head. : 

It is divided into three parts, the © 
cerebrum, the cerebellum or brain- 
let, and the medulla oblongata. Ihe 
cerebrum contains all that ſubſtance 2 
which lies uppermoſt of the head. © 
and which is divided into two halves 
by a membrane called the falx. Its 
outſide is of an aſhy colour and form- 
ed into ſeveral convoluſions, and 8 
windings, but not with any viſible 7 
regularity as the cerebellum : its in- 
ſide is white and therefore called the 
corpus calloſum. 

The cerebellum is divided from 
the cerebrum by that membrane 
termed the pia mater. This is made 
up of four parts, whereof two are 
lateral, one on each fide, the other 
two are in the middle, ſtanding be- 
fore and behind; they are ſome- 
what orbicular, and are called the 
proceſſus vermiculares. 

The medulla oblongata is the be- 
ginning of the ſpinal marrow, it is 
of an, uniform white and compact 
ſubſtance and is harder than the 
brain or cerebellum, 

As to the action and uſe of the 
brain, it is very certain that, accord- 
ing to the philoſophers terms, it is 
the chief ſeat of the animal faculty, 
as the heart is the fountain of the 
vital. The animal ſpirits being pre- 
pared out of its parenchyma or mar- 
rowy ſubſtance, and from thence 
conveyed into the nerves, which 
communicate ſenſe and motion to 
all parts of the bodv. G7b/on's Far- 


rier's Guirie. 


BRANCHES of a Brivre, are 
; two 
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9 4 "0 pieces of iron bended, which in 


the interval between one and the o- 
* ther, bear the bit mouth, the croſs 
chains and the curb, ſo that oa one 
2 end, they an{wer to the headftall, 
and on the other to the reins, in or- 
f p der to keep the horſe's head in ſub- 
\ = jection MIDAS 
A hardy, bold, or ſtrong branch, 
is one that brings in the head. A 
weak branch is a branch that was 
© formerly uſed for raiſing the head, 
but now is diſuſed, elpecially ſince 
the diſcovery of the error of thoſe 
Who fancied that it raiſed after the 
» > ſame manner with the knee branches. 
22 Guillet. 205% 
Which way ſoever the branches of 
3 the bit incline, the horſe's mouth 
goes to the contrary. The Sieur de 
=> Soleytell is very particular on the 
7 head of branches, explaining their 
= ſeveral kinds, as is alſo the Duke of 
7 Newcaſtle, who reduces their ef- 
ſects to thoſe of a lever. 
Theſe are laws in the manage. 1. 
That the further the branch is from 
the horſe's neck, the more effect it 
= will have. 2. That ſhort branches 
** ceteris paribus ate ruder, and their 
effects more ſudden, than thoſe of 
longer. 3. That the branch is to 
= beproportioned to the length of the 
= horſe's neck. 
= BRASSICOURT, or Bkracui- 
COURT, a term uſed in the manage, 
and applied to a horſe whole fore legs 
are naturally bended archwiſe ; be- 
ing fo called by way of diſtinction 
: from an arched horle, whoſe legs are 
| bowed by bard labour. Guillet. 
\ BREAK. 'Þ'o break a horſe in 
> trotting, is to wake him light upon 
the hand by trotting, in order to 
make him fit for a gallop. 

To break a horſe for hunting, is 
* to ſupple him, and make him take 
the habit of running. Guillet. 

BREAST of @ borſe. See the at- 
licle CouxrER. 

BREASOT'S, part of the bow of 
the ſaddle. Ses Bo ws. 
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BREAST-PAIN called by the 
Italians, grandezza di Peito, is 2 
diſtemper incident to a horſe, pro- 
ceeding from a redundancy of blood, 
and other groſs humours, which be- 
ing diſſolved by ſome violent and diſ- 
orgerly heat reſort downward et) the 
breaſt, and pain him extremely, ſo 
that he can hardly go. The ſymp- 
toms of this diſorder are a ſtiff, ſtag- 
gering, and weak going with his 
fore legs : beſides that, he can hard- 
ly, if at all, bow dowa his head to 
the ground. 

To cure the breaſt pain, bathe all. 
his breaſt and fotebooths with oil of 
peter; and if that does not help bim, 
ja three or four days, then let him 
blood in both his breaſt veins, in the 
uſual place; putting in a rowel either 
of bair, cork, horn or leather. 

Others preſcribe an inward drench 
for this diſorder, made of a pint of. 
ſweet wine, and two ſpoonfuls of 
diapente; and then to bathe his 
breaſt and legs, with oil and wine, 
mingled together ; and in ten or 
twelve days it will cure him. Ruftic. 
Did. is Dec... | 

BREAST-PLATE, a leathern 
trap running from one ſide of the 
ſaddle, croſs the horle's breaſt, to 
the other, intended to keep the ſad- 
dle from flipping backwards, in 
mounting up riling grounds. It is 
otherwile called tee, ſometimes the 
poitrail. Guiilet. 

BREATH, or Wixp, fignifies 
ſometimes the ealy reſpiration of a 
horte, and ſometimes, it implies the 
eaſe and reſt or repoſe of a borſe ; as 
give your horſe breath, do not ride 
him down; give that leaping horſe 
a long breathing time between the 
turns or repetitions of his nzanage. 
&c. Guillet. 

BREEDING of hor/es. In order 
to raile a good and beautiful race of 
horſes, it is neceſſary to chuſe for 
ſtaltion a fine barb, free from here- 
dicary inarmities, ſuch as weak eyes, 
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bad feet, ſpavin, purſineſs, cheſtfoun- 
dering, &c. but remembering this, 
that defects which happen by acci- 
dent are not to be accounted heredi- 
tary. The ſtallion being thus pitch- 
ed upon, three months before the 
time he is to Cover, feed him with 
ſound oats, peas, or beans, or with 
coarſe bread and a little hay, but a 
good quantity of wheat ſtraw ; lead- 
ing him out twice a day to water, 
and after he has drunk, walking him 
up and down for an hour, but not fo 
as to make him ſweat. If you pur 
bim to many mares he will not ſerve 


ſo long, therefore let him have mares 


but according to his ſtrength, that is 
twelve, fifteen, or at molt but twenty. 
See STALLION. 

Mares go with foal eleven months, 
and as many days as they are years 
old; in which caſe, a perſon may 
order his mares to be covered fo that 
their foals may be brought forth at 
a time when there will be plenty of 
graſs. 

About the end of May, put your 


mares into an encloſure capable of 


feeding them the whole time the ſtal- 
lion is to be with them, or that they 
are in ſeaſon, in which incloſure all 
the inares are to be put together, as 


well thoſe which are barren as 


others. 

_ Firſt take off your ſtallion's hind- 
ſhoes, but let his fore-ſhoes remain 
for the preſervation of his feet ; then 
lead him forth, and let him cover a 
maie twice in hand, to render hin 
more Calm and gentle; alter witch 
take off his bridle, and turn him 
looſe to the reſt, with whom he will 
become fo ſimiliar, that at laſt they 
will make love to him; ſo that not 
one of them will be horſed but as 
they are in ſeaſon. See the article 
Mare. | 
In this encloſure there ſhould be 
built a little lodge, into which the 
ſtallion may retire to ſecure himſelf 
fromthe ſcorching heats; and in the 
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lodge there ſhould be a manger, to 3 # 


give bim oats, peas, ſplit beans, ' E. 


bread, and whatever elſe he likes 
beſt ; and he muſt be thus enter- 


tained during the whole time he is 
with the mares, which will be about 
You muſt like- _ 7 
wile take care that the ſtallion and 
the mare have the ſame food, viz. 


ſix or ſeven weeks. 


if the former be at hay and oats, 
which is commonly called hard meat, 
the latter ſhould likewiſe be at hard 
meat, otherwiſe ſhe will not ſo rea- 
dily hold. Mares which are very 
groſs hold with great difficulty, but 
thoſe that are indifferently fat and 


plump, conceive with the greateſt | 


eaſe. 
To bring a mare in ſeaſon, and 
make her retain, let her eat for 


eight days before ſhe is brought to 


the horſe, about two quarts of hemp 
ſeed in the morning, and as much at 
night. If ſhe refuſe it alone, mix it 
with a little bran or oats; and if the 
ſtallion eat alſo of it, it will contri- 
bute much to generation. 

As for the age of the ſtallion, he 
ſhould not cover before he is ſix years 
old, nor after he is fifteen, but the 
laſt may be regarded according to 
his ſtrength and vigour. As for the 
mares, they ſhould not be covered 
before they are three years old: but 
in this particular you may be directed 
according to the goodneſs of your 
mares. Such perſons as are deſirous 


to have a male breed may obſerve the 


following rule. 


The mare, being 


* brought in ſeaſon, is to be covered 
very early in the morning, any ' 


time from the fourth day of the 
moon to the tall, but never in the 
« decreaſe ; and then ſhe will not fail 
to bring forth a male colt.” The 
truth of this will appear from a lictle 
experience. In the laſt place, you 


may furniſh yourſelf with young 
breeding mares from your own race. 
which being ſound and of a good 
breed, will bring forth more _—_ © 
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to ful foals than any other. But you 
— are not to make uſe of your colts for 
ces ſtallions, becauſe they will much de- 
r. generate from the goodneſs of the 
is true barbs, and at laſt become like 
ut the natural race of the country. It 
de- js therefore adviſable never to chute 
nd a a ſtallion from your own breed, but 
2. rather to change him for a good barb 
ts, or Spaniſh horſe; yet ſtill make 
at, Choice of the fineſt mares of your 
rd ou ſtock to breed upon. Go/ley/e!! 
a- 5 apud Ruſlic. Did. 
ry BRIDLE is fo termed when ail 
ut its appurtenances are fixed together 
nd in the ſeveral parts of it, for the go- 
eſt 1 vernment of a horſe; and they are 
= theſe: 1. The bit, or ſnaffle, which 
nd is the iron work put into the horſe's 
or mouth, of which there ate ſeveral 
to ſorts, as may be ſeen under the arti- 
ap cle Bir. 
at 2. The headſtall, being the two 
it ſhort leathers that come from the top 
ne 2 of the head to the rings of the bir. 
i 22> 3. Fillet, that which lies over the 
4 forchead and under the foretop, if 
ie 22 the horſe have trappings: this is u- 
rs 32 ſually adorned with a role or the like, 
Ie or leather ſet with ſtuds. 4. The 
to throat- band, being that leather which 
le is buttoned from the head band un- 
der the throat. 5. Reins, the long 
it = thong of leather that comes from the 
d >” Tings of the bit, and being caſt over 
Ir the horſe's head, the rider holds 
Is them in his hands, whereby he guides 
e _ the horſe as he pleaſes. 6. The but- 
g ton and loop at the end of the reins, 
d by which it is faſtened to the ring of 
y tthe bit; the other end of the 1eins 
Ee 4 having only a button ſo large, that 
eit cannot go through the ring of the 
il 2 bit on the other ſide: this is called 
e _» a running rein, by which a horſe is 
e led at a good diſtance, and has li- 
u 3 berty to leap a ditch, or mount a 
g 3 hedge. 7. The noſe-band, a lea- 
ther that goes over the middle of the 
d F noſe, and through the loops at the 
back of the head-ftall, and ſo buckled 
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under the cheeks: this is - uſually 
adorned as the fillet, if the horle be 
trapped and ſtudded, 8. A trench. 
9. A cavelan, being a falſe rein to 


hold or lead a horſe by. 10. A 
martingal, which is a thong of lea- 
ther, the one end faltened under the 
horſe's checks, and the other to his 
girt between his legs, to make 
him rein well to caſt up his head. 
11. Chati-halter. A woman's bri- 
dle is the ſame, only it is doubie 


reined. Ruſtic Did 


For a more particular account of 
theſe ſeveral menibers that compole 
a bridle, fee the articles HeAp- 
STALL, FiLLET, &C. 

In lieu of a bridle the maſters fre- 
quently ule the word hand; thus, 
tor pull the bridie, they ſay bear the 
hand. Teo cleave to or hold by the 
bridle is the fault of a bad horleman, 
who when a hozle is diſorderly, in- 
{lead of ſlacking his hand, clings to 
it; as it were to the mane or pom- 
mel of the ſaddle; wanting the ha- 
bit or ſtrength to keep himſelf faſt 
by clinging with his thighs. Guillet. 

BRIDON, or BRA Dooxk, in the 
manage, properly deaotes a fnattle, 
in contradiction to a bit or bridle. 
Guillet. 

The French ſay, that the Engliſh 
uſe no bridles, but only bridoons, 
Except in the army; a horle never 
goes ſo well nor ſo ſute with a bri- 
doon, unleſs he have been firſt broke 
to the bit. Newcaſ. apud Trev. 
Did. Uniw. 5 

BRILLANT. A briſk, high met- 
tled, ſtately horſe, is called Brillant, 
as having a railed neck, a fine moti- 
on and excellent haunches, upon 
which he rites though never ſo lite 
put on. Guiller. 

BRINGING in @ horſe, is the 
keeping down his nole when he bears 
and toſſes it up to the wind. A 
horſe is brought in, by a good ttrong 
branch. Guillet apud Suppl. to 


Chamb. Cycl. 
F 4 BROKEN 
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BROKEN WIND. See the ar- 
ticle Wind. 

BROUILLER. a French word, 
uſed in the academies, to ſignify that 
a horſe, when put to any manage, 
plunges, traverſes, and appears in 
diforder Hence they ſay, his 
gentleman is not maſter of his legs, 
He makes his horſe brouiller, 7. e. 
makes him traverſe and caſt down his 
head ; the ſpur being too hard for 
bim. Guillet. | 

BRUISE. See the article BLow. 

BULIMIA, or BuLi Mx. vulgarly 
called a canine or dog like appetite, 
is in men the phyſical name, for what 
in horſes is termed the hungry evil. 
See the article AryeriTE. 

BURNS, or ScaLDs, occaſioned 
by gun-powder, or any other cuuſe. 
when the ſkin remains intire, are to 
be bathed well, and kept ſoaked with 
Tags dipped in ſpirit of wine campho- 
Tated. 'Salt bound thick upon the 
part has been found very effectual for 
this purpoſe ; and indeed all ſaline and 
ſpirituous applications excel others, 
while the ſkin is yet unbroke, but 
when the ſkin is ſeparated, anoint the 
part, and keep it conſtautly ſupple 
with linſeed or fallad oil, and a plaſter 
ſpread with bees wax and oil ; if the 
fin is ſo ſcorched that ſloughs muſt 
be digeſted out, dreſs with the wound 
o'ntment and oil of turpentine, and fi- 
niſh the cure with any drying oint- 
ment. Should the horſe be feveriſh 
from the pain, give him cooling clyt- 
ters, and treat him as directed in fim- 
8 fevers. The fire ſuppoſed to be 

ft in the part after injuties of this 
kind, is nothing more than the in- 
flammation, which is the natural ef- 
K& of ſuch cauſes: fo that the whim- 
ſical notions and conceits conceri:ing 
fire remaining in the burnt part, is 
extremely abſurd. Barlet's Far- 
Fiery. 
why the burn be new, the heat and 


BUT | 
inflammation may be taken off, by ap- 
plying immediately to the part pounded 
onions. Some uſe the juice of onions 
and verjuice mixed together; black 
ſoap and common ſalt has the ſame 
effect: there are others who uſe quick ( 
lime beat into an ointment with freſh 27 
butter, but nothing is better or ſo po 
fate as the camphorated fpirits ; ap- me 
plying afterwards the following ca. : na 
taplalm. Hake mallows and marſh- ga 
* mallows, of each four large hand- 


* fuls; linſe: d, one pound; boil them 
in four quarts of water, until meſt 
* of the nioiſture be dried up; pulp 
* them through a ſieve, and add a 
pound of freſh butter, and three 7 
* vwunces of camphire in powder; 
mix them all together in a mortar, 
* and ſmear the part with it, or ap- 
* plyit ſpread pretty thick on a piece 
* of limber canvas.” SOLE m 
But if the burn be deep, it muſt f 0 
be ſcarified wich a fleam, and the 
{ame poultice applied over it to haſten FF ®! 
the ſcar or burnt parts to a ſupputa- tee 
tion Gibſon's Farrier's New Guide. 
BURSTENNESS. See the arti- © 
cle RueTvre. | Ons = 
BUTTERIS, BUTTRICE, or 
RoTTRESS, a tool that farriers make F 
uſe of, to pierce the ſole of a horſe's 7 Ic 
foot, which is overgrown ; to pare © 
the hoof. to fit the ſhoe, and to cut ÞP 
off the ſkirts of the faid ſole that © 
overcalt the thoe, &c. Ruſtic Dit. © 
BU | LON gf the reins of a bridle © 
i a ring of leather, with che reins Q 
put through it, running all along i 
the length of the reins. dee the ar- n 
ticles BRE and Reins. 


Jo put a horſe under the button. 
is when he is ſtopt, having no rider on 
his back, by the teins being laid on 
his neck, and the button lowered fo |» 
tar, as that the horſe s head is brought 
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in by the rein>, and fixed to the true 
poſture or carriage. Guiller's Gent. 
Did. Part l. in voc. 
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k- FF ADENCE, in the manage, de- 
u IC notes an equal meaſure or pro- 
ſo © © portion, obſerved by a horſe in all his 
p- 7 motions, when he is thoroughly ma- 
a. © 7 naged, and works juſtly either at the 
> gallop terra a terra, Or the airs. 
A horſes working in cadence im- 
ports that his times or motions are 
uniform, ſo that one does not take in 
more "oo than another. Horſe- 
men fay, this horſe works always 
=> upon the ſame cadence; be follows 
„; the cadence, he does not change his 
=> cadence ; he remains equally between 
the two heels. He is fine and gentle 
in all his aids, and when put to the 
manage, he never interrupts his ca- 
dence. Guillet. 

Carape, in the manage, a deſcent 
or ſlope in a riding ground, by which 
to bring a horſe to bend his haunches, 
and form his ſtop with the aids of the 
calves of the legs, bridie, and cave- 
ſan, ſeaſonably given. 

The calade is allo called by the 
French aße. They fay. ride or gal- 
lop down the calade. Gr il et. 

CALKINS, or CLK EAS, a part 
prominent from a horſe ſhoe, intend- 
ed to ſecure the beaſt from ſliding. 

The calkins therefore ate the ends 
or extremities of horſe-ſhoes turned 
or bent downwards, and forged to a 


ns 
1g ſeort of point, to make the beat ſtep 
7- mote lafe and ſteady upon the ice. 
* Savary's Dit. Com wc Crampon. 
n. i 1 he inconveniency of the calxins 
vn is, that they hinder the horte to tre d 
n = evenly on the ground, and thus oc- 
lo caſion wrenches of the ſoot, or ſtrains 
ht of the finews, eſpecially in ſtony 
1e 5 ways, where the hardnets of the bot- 
t. © tom will not ſuffer the calkins to pe- 
netrate. Add, that they are apt to 
I make a horſe cut. Solley't/l's Com- 
pleat Horſeman. 
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Calkins are either ſingle or double: 
that is, at one end of the ſhoe. or at 
both ; the latter are reputed lefs 
hurtful. as they allow the creature 
to tread more even Some are made 
large and ſquare ; the beſt are in 
form of the point of a horſe's ear. 
See the article HogSE-SHOE. 

CANKER "denotes any gnawing 
ulcer that corrodes the fleſh about it. 

A canker in a horſe's ſoot. for the 
moſt part, proceeds from thruſhes, 
when they prove rotten and putrid. 
Sometimes a greaſy humour, when 
it has been of a long ſtanding, and 
has got into the ſinuoſities of the cof- 
fin-joint, will run down to the frog, 
and under the fole, and turn to a 
canker. Sometimes bruiles, corns, 
and ſometimes taking up a kennel or 
ch innel nail. when theſe are ill ma- 
naged, wil! produce the ſame effect: 
but the moſt uſual cauſe is from a 
rank thruſh. 

The canker is ſo luxuriant in ſome 
conſtitutions, that, in one night's 
time, it will get into the muſcics of 
the bottom ot the foot, turn them all 
into a quag and at the ſame time rot 
the ſole. A luxuriant canker very 
much reſembles a cancer, both in 
ſmell and aſpect: for it it be negleQed 
dreiſipg. for a few days, it will grow 
ſeveral inches high; and when the 
ſlough is taken of, it will be under- 
neath all full of papillæ reſembling a 
cauſiflower. except in the colour, 
vehich is of a very pale red and va- 
ricgared The method that farriers 
ute tor the cure of a canker is for the 
molt part with hot oils, ſuch as dou- 
ble aqua tortis, oil of vitriol, and but- 
ter o antimony, which indeed ace 
very proper: for ſome cankers are of 
ſa quick a growth, that nothing leſs 
than ſuch cauſtic medicines will keep 
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them under. Some uſe ſublimate, 
and ſtrew the canker over after the 
oils have been applied : this ſome- 
times does a great deal of miſchief. 
Thoſe do better, who only uſe red 
precipitate : but the main thing ſome 
farriers are wanting in, is the manner 
of uſing them; the plain cauſtic oils 
are the beſt alone, providing they are 
Tightly applied : for they ſhould be 
more ſrequently dreſſed than what is 
common; not to let them he on three 
or four days, as they often do. — 
When the canker does not riſe upon 
the dreſſings, once in two days will 
be ſufficient ; and ſometimes a little 
precipitate and burnt alum in fine 
powder will be very neceſſary to 
ſtrew over the new growth of fleſh, 
until the ſole begins to grow, after it 
has been waſted away. There is one 
Other great error committed in curing 
the canker; and that is not having 
ſufficient regard to the hoof; for it 
ſhould not only be cut off wherever 
it preſſes upon the tender parts, but 
ſhould be kept very ſoft with linſeed 
oil; and as often as it is dreſſed, 
bathe the hoof all round the coro- 
net with chamberlye. Purging is 
very proper to compleat the cure. 
Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

For the canker ariſing from gigs in 
the mouth, ſee the article G16s. 

CANNON, or Canon, of a bit, 
is a round but long piece of iron, 
ſometimes compoſed of two pieces 
coupled together and bent in the mid- 
dle; and ſometimes only of one 
piece, that does not bend, as in the 
cannon mouth a trompe. See the 
article BiT. 

Cannon mouths of all forts are con- 
trived to keep the horſe in fubjec- 
tion ; being ſo ordered, that they riſe 
gradually toward the middle, and 
_ aſcend towards the palate ; that the 
void ſpace left underneath may af- 
ford a liberty to the tongue. Guzller. 

CAPARASSON, or HoxsE- 
cLOTH, a fort of cover for a horſe. 


fotmity. When theſe tumours pro- 


CAP J 
For led horſes this is common) 
made of linen cloth bordered round 
with woolen, and enriched with the 
arms of the maſter upon the middle, 
which covers the croupe, and wit 
two cyphers on the two ſides. The 
caparaſſons for the army are ſome- | © 
times a great bear ſkin, and thoſe fo 
{tables are of ſingle buckram in ſum- Io 


mer, and of cloth in winter. Guille;, one 
CAPELET, or CareLtLeT, a var 
ſwelling which horſes are ſubject to, an 
of a wenny nature, which grow on ane 
the heel of the back, and on the point or 
of the elbow. The capellets ariiz eve 
often from bruiſes and other acci- > 
dents, and when this is the caſe, all 
ſhould be treated with vinegar and It 
other repellers: but when they grow th 
gradually on both heels or elbows, ſh 
we may then expect the blood and in 
Juices in fault, that ſome of the veſ- e 


{els are broke and juices extravaſated: 


in this caſe, the ſuppuration ſhould bi 
be promoted by rubbing the part with hi 
marſhmallow ointment ; and when a1 
matter is formed, the ſkin thould be . fc 
opened with a lancet, in ſome de- © 
pendent part towards one fide, to V 
avoid a ſcar : the dreſſings may be te 
turpentine, honey, and tincture of ® 
myrrh. The relaxed ſkin may be Þ 
bathed with equal parts of ſpirit of ) 
wine and vinegar, to which an eighth 

part of oil of vitriol may be added. 1 
The contents of theſe tumours ate 


various; ſometimes watry, and at 
others ſuety or like thick paſte ; 
which if care be not taken to digeſt 
out properly, with the cyſt, will tre- 
quently collect again ; was it not for 
the disfigurement, the ſhorteſt me- 
thod would be, to extirpate them 
with a knife, which if arcfuily exe- 
cuted, and the ſkin properly pre- 
ſerved, would leave very little de- 


ceed from an indiſpoſition of the 
blood, they are belt let alone, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the watery kind, which 
will wear off inſenſibly, without any 

applica- 
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only : 5 pplications : but when they are like 


und Jo prove tedious, endeavour to diſ- 
the perſe them with _— with re- 
dle, 2 zellers, and have recourſe to rowels, 
with ©? Purges, and diuretic medicines, to 


The Fearry off the ſuperfluous: juices and 
ne- correct the blood: Bartlet's Farriery. 
tor © CAPRIOLES, or Leaps a firma a 
1. Firma, are leaps that a horſe makes in 
let. one and the ſame place, without ad- 
vancing forwards; and that in ſuch 
to, a manner, that when he is in the air, 
on and at the height of his leap, he yerks, 
int or ſtrikes out, with his hinder legs 
ie even and near. 


ci- > A capriole is the moſt difficult of 
ſe, all the high manage, or raiſed airs. 
nd It differs from a craupade in this, 
w that in a craupade the horſe does not 
„„ © ſhew his ſhoes; and from a balotade 
1d in this, that in a balotade he does not 


f. 7 yerk out. Your horſe will never 
Vork well at caprioles, unleſs you put 
= him between two pillars, and teach 
= him to raiſe firſt his fore quarters, 
and then his hind quarters, while his 
fore are yet in the air: for which 
= end, you muſt give the aids of the 
* whip and the poinſon. If you would 
teach your horſe to make caprioles, 
and yerk out handſomely, with his 
binder feet, ſtay and help him with 
your hand and your heels. Guillet. 
CARACOL, in the manage, is 
an oblique piſte, or tread, traced out 
in ſemi rounds, changing from one 
hand to another, without obſerving 
= 2 * ground. 
CY hen horſes advance to charge in 
=” battle, they ſometimes ride up in ca- 
>> racols, to perplex the enemy, and 
make them doubtful, whether they 
are about to take them in the front 
or in the flank. Caracol is a Spa- 
niſh word, and in that language, ſig- 
nihes the. motion that a ſquadron of 
horſe makes, when, upon an engage- 
ment, the firſt rank has no ſooner fired 
their piſtols, than they divide and 
open into two half ranks; the one 
wheeling to the right, and the other 


CAS 
to the left, along the wings of the 
body to the rear. Every rank ob- 
ſerves the ſame order after firing; 
and the turning or wheeling from the 
front to the rear is called a caracol. 

To caracol, is to go in the form 
of half rounds ; Guillet's Gent. Dick. 

CARCASS of a horſe, the ſame 
with his body. See the article Bopy. 

The carcaſs of a horſe ought not 
to be too ſmall and ſlender, becauſe a 
ſmall carcaſſed horſe is generally 
weak. On the other hand, a very 
large carcaſſed horſe proves often 
heavy and unaQtive ; and when he 
happens to be underlimbed, it is rec- 
koned a preat fault. When a tall 
horſe happens to have a ſhort carcaſs, 
and very long legs like a ſpider, ſuch 
a horſe is ſeldom good for much. It 
always denotes ſtrength in a horſe, 
when his carcaſs is of a moderate ſize. 
Gib ſ. Diſeaſe of Horſes. | 

CAREER, fignifies both the 
ground that is proper for the ma- 
nage; and the courſe or race of a 
horſe that does not go beyond two 
hundred paces. Guillet. 

CARRYING, in the manage, A 
horſe is ſaid to Carry Low, when 
having naturally an ill ſhaped neck, 
he lowers his head too much. Alt 
horſes that arm themſelves, carry 
low: but a horſe may carry low with- 
out arming, for when he arms himſelf, 
his neck is too ſupple ; and he wants 
to evade the ſubjection of the bridle : 
but when he carries low, he has his 
neck ill placed and ill-made. A 
French branch, or gigot, is preſcribed 
as a remedy againſt carrying low. 

A horſe is faid to cARRY WELL, 
when his neck is raiſed or arched, and 
he holds his head high and firm, with- 
out conſtraint. Guillet. 

CARRYING IN THE WIND, 
the article Winp. 

CASH Hair or Hoor. A horſe 
caſts or ſheds his hair at leaſt once a 
year. Every fpring he caits his win- 
ter coat, and takes a ſummer one; 

y and 
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and ſometimes in the end of autumn, 
he puts on his winter hair, in caſe he 
has been ill cutried, or ill cloathed, 
or kept in a cold ſtable. Sometimes 
he caſts likewiſe his hovots : when this 
happens, let the ſerrier give them a 

ood form in ſhaving him, or elſe his 
Reel will grow flat, and like an oytler 
ſhell. 

CASTING, or OverTHRowinG 
a horſe is done as follows. Haying 
brought bim upon ſome even ground 
that is ſinooth and ſoft, or into the 
barn upon ſoft ſtraw, take a long 
rope; double it, and caſt a knot, a 
yard from the bow; put the bow a- 
bout his neck, aud the double rope 
betwixt his lore legs; about bis hin- 
der paſterns, and under his ſetlocks; 
when you nave done this, flip the 
ends of the rope underncath the bow 
of his neck, and draw them quick, 
and they will overthrow him; then 
make the ends faſt, and hold down 
his head. Ruſtic Dif. 

CATARACT) is now generally 
agreed to be, for the moſt part, the 
ciyſtaline humour of the eye rendc- 
ed opake ; whence it is detined a diſ- 
order of the humours in the eye, by 
which the pupilla, that ought to ap- 
pear tranſparent and black, looks 
opake. grey, blue, brown, Ec. 
whereby v fon is varioully inipeded, 
or totally deſtroyed. 

Mr. Gillon is very dark in his rea- 
ſoning * of the diforders 
incivent tothe eyes of horſes ; parti- 
cularly u hat he ſays of a cataract is 
very far from the truth, when he a- 
firms, that the matter which forms 
this diſordet is continually falling in- 
to the aqueous or watry humour ; 
ud further (Farrier's new Guide, 
p. 202 ) that we may know a cata- 
lact be tote it is ripe, by rubbing the 
outſide of the eve: for by ſuch nicans 
he lays. ic will ſhift its place. 

cannot indeed be ſurprizec that 
Mr. Gilſn ſiould miſtake the true 
feat of a cataract, leeing many greater 
men than be have fallen into the like 


C AT 


error, and imagined it placed in the 
watery humour, whereas nothing can and 


be more abſurd and ridiculous: for not 


it is now made manifeſt, that the ca- the 


taract is ſituate upon the cry ſtaline 


humour of the eye, and is nothing 


niore than an alteration or opacity of | 


one or more of its coats, or flrata. 


yellow, black, or greeniſh ; and I am 
of opinion that the two laſt only are 


curabie, yet not by any application 
outwardly or medicines inwardly ad- 
miniſtered, but by manual operation 
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The true cataract diifers in colour, © | 


being ſometimes white, pearl colour. 


= 6 2 


with the needle, which turns off the 


laininz ot the cryſtalline that are diſ- 
eaſed ; and then the rays are admit- 


ted through the remainiag parts: but 
the miſchief is, that if you couch a 
a 


horſe for a cataract, you cannot con- 
trive tpectacles for him afterwards to 
help the deficiency or plainneſs of the 


cryitslline, fo that his fight will not "I 


be at all perte&, though he may have 


caough to kecp himiclt out of pits * 


and ditches. 
It has been, and: I believe ſtill is, 
an opinion among dealers in hor ſes, 


that when a horſe ſtars much, or 


leems frighted at every thing be meets, 
his eyes are bad; and Mr. Snape, with 
lize reaſon believes ſuch horſes have 


congealed bits, like motes floating in 


the aqueous humour ; and that theſe 
when they become adherent, or ſtick- 
iag to one another, form what we 
call a cataract. But theſe ſpecks, 
flies, inſects, or the like which are 
11:2agined to go to and fro before the 
fight of human creatures, (and no 
doubt it is the ſame in this reſpect as 
to brutes) ate no other than the diſ- 
caſed parts or par'icles of the out- 
wald coat of the cryltailine humour 
in an initient cataract ; and the rea- 
ſon we do not perceive the motes or 


Tepreſentation of flies, always in the 


lame place, is plain to any one who 
has the leaſt notion of optics : for 
unleſs the eye be kept truly ſteady 

and 
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the =® ; 
7 ad fixed in the ſame poſition, it is 
fur not pollible a perion ſhould obſerve 
ca. the mote or ſpeck always the ſame. 
ine. Receipt for the cure of an initient 
ing oc beginning Cataract : 

of i Take of Turbith mineral pow- 
ta. © dered, two drachms ; and of the 
ur, 95 powder of the herb affarabacca, 
ir, © half an ounce, mix and keep it in 
um a bottle that is clean and dry, and 
re well corked'. The methed of uſing 
on the powder is to blow it up the horſes 
d- © noſtrils once a day; and I think as 
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much as will lie upon a ſix- pence ſuf- 


ſicient for one nolltil, provided the 
** horle's conſtitution be not averſe to 
= the-evacuation ſuch preparation pra- 
= motes, viz. a running of thin lymph 
ot ſerous liquid, by ſome called hu- 
> jacent, and by that means not only 


Rh 
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= as to alter the courſe, or, rather the 


mours from the brain and glands ad- 


purge the head, &c. but alſo give 
ſuch a ſtimulus to the nervous ſyttem 


vibration and undu lation of the ner- 
vous tubuli and fluid therein con- 


= rained, and of conſequence ſhake off 
> the initient or beginning cataraCt, be- 
fore it has too much altered the out- 
ward laminz of the cryſtalline hu- 


mour of the eye. See the article Eye. 

The uſe of this powder may be 
continued a longer 01 ſhorter time, ac- 
cording as it operates upon the horle, 
in making his noſe run: but it is im- 
poſlible to ſet down the precile quan- 


3 tity that may be neceſſary. ſeeing the 


peculiar temperament and diſpoſition 


bol all kinds of animals differ prodi- 
giouſly as to their proneneſs to this 


or that evacuation : for they ate dif- 
ferently affected even by the lame 


> compokition, ſo that it is beſt to begin 
> Tather with an under than over dole, 


and by fuch means, as it were to 
rope out the particular conſtitution 


of evety animal we have to do with, 
* Bracken's Farriery Improved, 


For the treatmeut of cataraQts and 
moon eyes according to o her auiho;e. 
Xe the arucle Movosn-Erets. 
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CAVALCADOUR antiently de 
noted a riding maſter, but at preſent 
it is diſuſed ia that ſenſe, and is only 
employed to denote a fort of equer- 
ries or officers who have the direc- 
tion of the ſtables of princes, Guillet 
and Trey. Did. in voc. 

CAVALIER, in the manage, ſig- 
nifies one who underſtands horſes, 
and is practiſed in the art of riding 
them. Guillet. 

CAVESONorCavessovn, in the 
manage, a fort of noſe band, ſome- 
times of iron, ſometimes of leather or 
wood, ſometimes flat, and ſometimes 
hollow or twiſted, which is clapped 
upon a horſe's noſe, to wring it and 
lo forward the ſuppling and breaking 
of the horſe. The caveſon of leather 
and that of wood are made uſe of, 
when we put horſes between two pil- 
lars; and when we fay, a horſe takes 
theropes, we mean the ropes or ſtraps 
of that fort of caveſon. An iron ca- 
veſon faves and ſpares the mouth of 
young horſes, when we break them : 
for by the help of it, We accuſtom 
them to obey the hand, and bend the 
neck and ſhoulders, without hurting 
their mouth or ſpoiling their bars 
with the bit. Now an iron caveſon 
is a ſemicircle or a band of iron bend- 
ed to an arch, conſiſting of two or 
three pieces joined by hinges; and 
this we clap upon the noſe of a young 
horſe. Some caveſons of iron are 
twilted or wreathed, and ſome are 
flat, which bear equally upon the 
noſe and are indeed the beſt, 

A caveſon, a figuette, or a biling 
cavelon, is hollow in the middle, and 
notched like a ſaw upon the two 
ſides of its concavity, in order to 
pinch the noſe of a ſutly or ſtiff- 
necked horſe. The caveſon called 
camare was armed with little teeth 
or very ſharp points of iroa, which 
tore and abuled a horſe ſo, that at 
preſent it is baniſhed the acadennes, 
as is allo the ſignette. 


All iron caveter.s are mounted with 
GG a headſtall, 


CHA 
a headftall, a throatband, and two 
ſtraps or reins, with three rings ; one 
rein we paſs through the middie ring, 
when we mean to make a horſe wor 
round a pillar, or, for want of a pil- 
lar, round a man that ſtands in the 
center. Through the two fide rings 
we paſs the two reins which the rider 
holds in his hand, or makes faſt to 
his faddle, in order to keep a horſe's 
head in ſubje&ion, and ſupple his 
ſhoulders. See the article Roees. 
Guill, Gent. Did in voc. 
CAUL, omentum, in anatomy. 
See the article Oux NTA. | 
CHACK, in the manage, is taken 
in the ſame ſenſe as beat upon the 
hand, A horſe is ſaid to chack, or 
beat upon the hand, when his head is 
not ſteady, but he toſſes up his noſe, 
and ſhakes it all of a fudden, to avoid 
the ſubjection of the bridle, Turk- 
iſh horſes have this fauit frequently. 
We ſay, they beat upon the hand ; 
and the beſt bits nor the beſt hands 
can never fix their heads. Croats or 
Croatian horſes are alſo ſubject to 
chack upon the hand, which pro- 
ceeds from this, that their bars are 
too ſharp and ridged, or edged fo that 
they cannot bear the preſfure of a 
bit, though never fo gentle. 
horſe had not too ſenſible or too ten- 
der a mouth, he would not beat up- 
on the hand : but in order to fix and 
{ecure his head, you need only to put 
under his noſeband a {mall flat band 
of iron bent archwife, which anſwers 
to a martingale. This will hinder 
him to beat upon the hand; but will 
not break him of this habit, for as 
ſoon as the martingale is taken off, 
he will fall into the ſame vice again. 
Guillet. 
CHANFRIN, in the manage, de- 
notes the fore-part of a horſe's head, 
extending from under the ears along 
the interval between the eyebrows 
down to his nofe. Guzl/er. 
CHANGE, in the manage. To 
change @ horſe, or, change hand, is 


If a' 
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to turn or beat the horſe's head fon 
one hand to the other; from the 
right to the left. or from the leſtu 
You ſhould never change” © 


the right. 


your horſe, without puſhing him fot- 
ward upon the turn; and after the 
turn, puſh him on itraight, in order 


to a ſtop. Guiller. 
CHANNEL, in the mana 


of the lower jaw of a horſe, where 
the tongue lies. This hollow being 
bounded on each fide by the bars, 
terminates in the grinders,. or max- 


illary teeth. The barbles grow in : 


this channel. Guile. 


CHAPELET, in the manage, a : / 
couple of ſtirrup leathers, mounted 


each of them with a ftirrup, and join- 


ing at top in a fort of leather buckle, + 
called the head of the chapelet, by 


„ 
uſed for the concavity in the middle 
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which they are made fait to the pom- 


mel of the ſaddle, after being adjutt- 75 


ed to the rider's length and bore. 
They are uſed both to avoid the © 


trouble of taking up or letting down 
the ſtirrup every time that a gentle- 
man mounts on a different horſe and 
ſaddle ; and to ſupply what is want- 
ing in the academy faddles, which 


have no ſtirrups to them. Guillet. 


CHAPERON of 4 Bit mouth is 


uſed only for ſcatch mouths, and all 
others that are not connon mouths, 
ſignifying the end of the bit that joins 
to the branch juft by the Banquet. 
In ſcatch mouths, the chaperon is 
round, but in others it is oval; and 
the ſame part that in featch and other 
mouths is called chaperon, is in con- 
non mouths called froncean. 
CHARBON., in the manage, fig- 
nĩfies that little black ſpot or mark, 
that remains after a large fpot in the 
cavity of the corner tooth of a horſe. 
About the ſeventh' or eighth year, 
when the cavity fills, the tooth be- 
ing ſmooth and equal, it is faid to be 
caſed. Guillet. 
CHARGE, in the farriers diſpen- 
ſatory, a preparation of a middle na- 
ture 
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m the ure between an ointment and a plaſ- 
left 9 ter, or between a plaiſter and a ca- 
change Raplaſm ; or participating of all three, 
m fy. Fiz. being partly made up of oils, 
er the meals, pulps ; and partly of gums 
order and refinous things, that give a Riff- 
neſs and body to plaſters. And 
„i thereſore as all charges are only a 
nddle kind of ſoft or liquid plaſters, the an- 
here © tients who firſt contrived them, made 
being j greater uſe of them than any other 
bars, topic whatever in all outward infir- 
max. mities, as being the beſt adapted to 
w in Creatures that ate covered with hair 
"> and ſtill there is not any form of 
IF greater uſe or more univerſally ap- 
proved of than theſe topics that go 
under the name of charges. 
> Charges are of different intentions, 
> as are all other forms of outward ap- 
> plication ; ſome being chiefly emol- 
lient, others diſcuſſive, and ſome al- 
together repellent, of which kind are 
= moſt of thoſe called cold charges; 
* ſome of which are alſo ſtiled defen- 
five or ſtrengthening. Their princi- 
pal uſeis to heal parts that are weak- 
ened by falls, bruiſes, ſickneſs, or any 
other kind of accident, where the 
joints, nerves, and finews are affliQ- 
ed; to bring down.cold and phleg- 
matic ſwellings; and ſometimes to 
dry up watery corruptions, which 
create an ulcerous diſpofition in the 
legs and Other parts of the body. 
Take oil of turpentine one pint, 
and mix with it the powder of 


* grimony, and St. John's wort, of 
each two ounces ; put them over 
a charcoal fire in a ſkillet, and ſtir 
them well together for a quarter 
of an hour ; then add fenugreek, 
and linſeed in fine powder, of each 
two ounces ; ointment of marſh- 
mallows, four ounces ; rectified oil 
of amber, half a pint ; continue to 
ſtir them, till they begin to thicken ; 
then take them off the fire, and add a 
pint of chamberlye, which has been 
boiled to the thickneſs of a ſyrup, 
and make the whole into a charge, 
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* wormwood ; lavender- flowers, a- 


c HA 
This charge is of the greateſt ſer” 
vice imaginable in all cramps and 
convulſions of the muſcles or finews, 
and may therefore be applied with 
good ſucceſs to cure the (tring-halt, 
before it comes to be of a very long 
ſtanding. It is alſo good in all para- 
lytic numbneſſes, and in all old priefs 

in the finews and joints. 

Take old chamberlye, three 
pints; boil it over the fire to one 
pint, or till it grows thick; then 

take black pitch, half a pound; melt 
it over the fire with a ſufficient 
quantity of boar's greaſe; ftrain it 
through a cloth, that no droſs or 
lumps remain in it, and then pour it 
to the chamberlye, adding bean 
flour and bole armoniac in fine pow- 
der, as much as is ſufficient to make 
it into the conſiſtency of a charge”. 
This may be complied with to or- 


"ws WE BE To HH 


dinary horſes in all ſtrains of ih 


ſhoulders or hips, in the knees or 
hams, or paſtern joints. Theſe appli- 
cations, when they are made in time, 
by their coldneſs and aftringency, ſo 
preſerve the tone of the veſſels as to 
hinder them from yielding to the in- 
flux of the blood, by which means 
they become all one as a ſtay to any 
part that is relaxed and weakened : 
but they will be yet more effectual 
to thoſe parts when they can alſo ad- 
mit of a bandage. | 
* Take maſtic, dragon's blood, 
* myrrh, and gum tragacanth, of 
each an ounce ; common pitch, fix 
ounces ; red lead bole, and litharge 
in fine powder, of each two ounces ; 
boil all theſe in a ſufficient quanti- 
ty of vinegar over a flow fire, until 
they grow ropy ; then take them 
off, and add bole armoniac in fine 
powder what is ſufficient to make 
a Charge”. 41 e 
IT his is of great ſervice to abate the 
heat and inflamination that attend 
large wounds; being applied over 
the dreſſings; and is likewiſe very 
good to cool the heat and inflamma- 
(3 2 tion 
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tion of the eyes, being laid all over 
the head and temples. It vill cure 
any new ſtrain with one application, 


unleſs it be very violent. It is alſo of dy is called a pleuriiy. or peripneu- 


the greateſt ſer vice ĩmaginable to cure 
the gourdineſs and ſwellings of a 
horſe's legs, if it has not been of a 
Jong continuance, or cauſed by the 
toulneſs of the blood following ſome 
diſeaſe : in which caſe it isnever pro- 
per to make uſe of repellent medi- 
Cines, or thoſe whoſe chief efficac 
is of that ſort, but rather to uſe ſuch 
as are warm and ſpirituous, of which 
the ſollowing is an example. 
* Take common turpentine, one 
pound; honey, half a pound; ſpi- 
rit of wine, one pint: mix them well 
together; then add flour of linſeed 
and fenu greek, of each four ounces; 
camphire in powder, an ounce ; 
 wheat-flour, what is ſufficient to 
make a charge'. A variety of other 
charges may be met with under their 
ſeveral names in the courle of this 
work ; but the curious reader is de- 
ſired to conſult, Gib/on's Farrier's 
Diſpenſatory, upon this ſubje&. 
CHASTISEMENTS, or Con- 
RECT1ONS, are the ſevere and rigor 
ous effects of the aids; for when the 
aids are given with ſev erity, they be- 
come punithments. Guillet. dee the 
© article CoxrecTions. 

CHAUSSE hep haut, in the ma- 
page. A white ſooted horſe is ſaid to 
be ſuch, when the whice marks run 
too high upon the legs. Guillet. 

CHEST of @ borſe, the upper ca- 
vity, ſometimes called the middle 
belly or venter. See BELLY. 

In the cheſt or upper cavity is con- 
tained the pleura mediattioum, the 
heart, and lungs, with a glandular 
ſubſtance called the thy zul from 
its reſemblance to a leaf of thyme. 
This lies acroſs the upper part of the 
breaſt, and is Iixe a ſoft pillow to the 
lungs, eſpecially in brutes, where it 


is conſiderably larger in proportion 
than it ĩs in men. 
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CnesT-FounperiNnG, a diſeaſe F: 


in horſes which comes the neareſt of 4 
any to that which in the human bo- 


monia, which is an inflammation of 
the lungs or pleura, accompanied BY 
with pain and difficulty of breathing. 
See PLeUR [sY. KY 

The cauſe is from all the ſame WF" 
things that produce a cold, as from 
very hard riding or work of any kind. 
when the blood is fizy ; expoſing a 
horſe when he is hat to the cold air, 
riding him at that time into cold wa- Iz 
ter, and letting him have cold wate- 
to drink; and therefore it is ſome- WR 
times introduced by a cold. Gibſon's 
New Farr. Guide, 4 

The ſigns of this diſtemper are 2 
ſtaring coat, and heaving of the flauks 
more than common. Mer. 6% | 
mentions ſtarting with pain, as often 
as he offers to move, to be one of the 
ſymptoins of cheſt-foundering. 

In the cure of this dilorder, bleed- 
ing is recommended according to the 
horſe's (trength, age, &c. to eaſe his 
difliculty of breathing ; and in this 
caſe Mr. Gibſon recommends opening 
the flank veins, or thoſe of the infide 1 
of the thigh, to make a revulſion, 
though Dr. Bracken does not think 
It very material. 


I 
\ 
As Cheſt foundered horſes are { 
1 
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moſtly coſtive, and of a hot and dry ha- 
bit, the laſt mentioned author thinks 
ſoft food moſt proper : that is, ſuch 
as boiled barley, oats ground rough, MR | 
warm water with a good deal of at:? 
meal in it, and the like. He does“, 
not conceive that there is any occa- Þ 
lion for glyſters, unleſs the horſe is. 
according to the fartiers term, burnt 
up in his body ; if that ſhould be 
8 caſe, he preſcribes the follow- 
ing. * Take pellitory of the wall, 
and mallow-leaves, each three 
handfuls; fenugreek-ſeed bruiſed, 
and anniſeed, each an ounce. Boil 
theſe well in a gallon of water to 
three quarts ; ; then add of the elec- 

: tuary 
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tuary called caryocoſtinum. two 
ounces, and three ounces of com- 
mon dil.“ 

llt you find the horſe in pain and 
cull of agony after he has been bled 
and had a clytter injected, Mr. Gibſon 
directs the following drench to be 


* 


di 
given him, to promote ſwear. 


Take milk-water one pint and a 
half, treacle water half a pint, dil- 
& < ſolve in the treacle water ſix grains 
of camphire ; afterwards add an 
=X < ounce and a half of venice treacle, 
or mithridate; or two: ounces of 
London treacle; mix all together 
and give it your horſe through a 
horn Afterwards, let him be 
walked a little and well clothed, and 
then let one of the following balls be 
given him twice a day, one in the 
morning and another in the after- 
noon, an hour before watering- ume, 
* Take conſerve of red roſes, two 
* ounces; ſpermaceti, one ounce ; 
* linſeed and fenugreek ſeed in pow- 
der, of each an ounce and a half; 
* liquorice powder, two ounces :* 
Let theſe be made into four balls, 
with as much ſweet oil, or oil of 
ſweet almonds as is ſufficient. 

The uſe of theſe muſt be conti- 
nued for ſeveral days, and when the 
violent ſymptoms are abated, he may 
by degrees be inured to exeicile, 
which with a cleanſing diet will per- 
fe the cure 

CHEVALER, in the manage. 
A horſe is laid to chevaler, when, in 
* paſlaging upon a walk or trot, his 
far fore leg croſſes or overlaps the 
> other fore l-g, every ſecond time or 
motion. Guillet. 

CHEWING 6al!c, a fort of balls 


A 


r 


contrived for horſes to chew, not to 


{wallow at once; not intended as 
food, but as incentives to appetite, 
and on other medicinal occaſions ve- 
ry uſeful to the creature There- 
ceipt now molt eſteemed for theſe 
balls is this: take liver of aatimony, 
and of aſſa fcetida, of cach one pound; 
wood of the bay-tree, and juniper 
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wood, of each half a pound; pelli-- 
tory of Spain, two ounces: let all 
theſe be powdered together : then 
add as much fine grape-verjuice as is 
neceſſ.ry to make the whole into a 


paſte. This is to be formed into 
balls of about an ounce and an half 
weight, which ate to he dried in the 
ſun Theſe are the chewing balls, and 
theſe are to be uſed one at a time, in 
the tollowing manner, The ball is to 
be wrapped up in a linen rag, and a 
thread is to be faſtened to this, in 
ſuch manner that it may be tied to 
the bit of the bridle, and kept in the 
mouth : when the bridle is taken off, 
the horſe will immediately eat, and 
when one ball is conſumed another 
is to be tied up, and put in its place 
till the intent is an{wered. Solleyſell. 
CHINE, in the manage, is uſed 


for the back bone, or the ridge of 


the back of a horte. Guzllet. 
CHOLIC, FRET, or G«iees, 
which, in the farriers terins though 
very injudiciouſly, is meant to ſignify 
molt ot the diſeaſes of the guts, is no 
other than the pain that accompanies 
all the particular diſorders thoſe parts 
are liable to; and therefore, when a 
horſe is troubled with cholic pains, 
the farrier ought diligently to enquire 
into the true cauſes thereof, for as 


no part is more ſenſible than the guts. 


any thing retained too lang in them, 
or any thing injected or thrown out 
in an over great quantity, will on 
ſome occaſions bring a horſe into ex- 
quiſite torment. Gibſon's Farrier's 
Guide. 

The word cholic ſtrictly taken ſig- 
mfies diforders of the colon only, but 
now it is generally taken for any 
painful diſorder of the ſtomach in 
troubled urine, whether in man or 
brute creatures. Bracken's Farriery 
[mprov d. 

There ſeems to be no diſtemper fo 
little underſtood by the common far- 
riers as the cholic or gripes in hocſes ; 
one general remedy or method ſerv- 


ing 


* 
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ing them in all caſes ; but as this diſ- 
order may be produced by very dif- 
ferent cauſes, the method of cure 
muſt alſo vary, otherwiſe the intend- 
ed remedy injudiciouſly applied will 
not only aggravate the complaint, 
but make it fatal. We ſhall divide 
this diforder into three different fpe- 
cies; the flatulent or windy, the 
bilious or inflammatory, and the dry 
gripes; each of which we hall diſtin- 
guiſh by their ditferentſymptoms,and 
then point out the proper remedies. 

The flatulent or windy cholic is 
thus known. The horſe is often ly- 
ing down, and as ſuddenly riſing a- 
gain with a ſudden ſpring: he ſtrikes 
2 belly with his hinder ſeet, ſtamps 
with his fore feet, and refuſes his 
meat : when the gripes are violent, 
he will have convuilive twitches, his 
eyes be turned up, and his limbs 
itretched out, as it dying; his ears 
and feet being alternately very hot 
and cold, he falls into protuſe ſweats, 
and then into cold damps, ſtrives 
often to ſtale and turns his head fre- 
quently to his flanks ; he then falls 
down, rolls about, and often turns 
on his back; this left ſymptom pro- 
ceeds from a ſtoppage of urine that 
always attends this fort of cholic, 
which may be increaſed by a Joad 
of dung preſling on the neck of the 
bladder. 

Theſe are the general ſymptoms of 
cholic and gripes from wind, drink- 
ing cold water when hot, and when 
the perſpirable matter is retained or 
thrown cn the bowels by catching 
cold ; in all which caſes they are vio- 
lently diſtended. Cribbing horſes 
are more particularly fubject to this 
complaint, by reaſon they are con- 
ſtantly ſucking in great quantities of 
Alx. 


In the cure of this diſorder, the 


firſt intention is to empty the (trait 
gut with a ſmall hand dipt in oil, 
which frequently makes way for the 
confined wind to diſcharge itſelf ; 
and by eaſing the neck of the blad- 


CHO | 
der, the ſuppreſſion of urine is taken 
off, and the horſe ſtales and gen f 
eaſe. See the article BACK-RAKIN c. « 

Farriers generally ſtrike a flem 8 
into the bars of a horſe's mouth, Re {| 
which ſeems to be of little or no uſe: \ 
for where a quantity of blood is in? \ 


tended to be taken away, the veſ- 7 
ſels of this part are neither large nor 7 
numerous enough to furniſh it, ſo 7 
that it 1s more eligible to take it from ; 
the neck-vein ; and is always proper 
in full, ſanguine, plethoric young 
horſes. The following ball and © 
clyſter ſeldom fail of giving relief in 
theſe caſes. © Take ſtraſburgh or 
* venice turpentine, and juniper ber- 
* ries pounded, of each half an 
© ounce ; ſalt prunella or ſalt petre, 7 
* an ounce: oil of juniper, one dram; 7 
« falt of tartar, two drams ; make 
into a ball with any ſyiup : it may 7 
be given whole and waſhed down 7 
* with a decoction of juniper berries, 
* or a horn or two of ale.” 

If the horſe does not break wine 
or ſtale plentifully, he will find no 7 
relief: therefore in an hour or two 0 ʃÜ 
give him another ball, and add to it 
adram of falt of amber, which may 
be repeated a third time if found ne- 
ceſſary. During the fit, the horſe 
may be walked and trotted gently, 
but ſhould by no means be heraſſed 
beyond his ability, or dragged about 
till he is jaded. 

The following clyſter may be gi- 
ven between the balls, or alone ; and 
repeated occaſionally. * Take cha- 
* momile flowers two handfuls ; a- 
© nile, corrander, and fennel-feeds, 
of each an ounce; long pepper, 
half an ounce ; boil in three quarts 
of water to two, and add Daffy's 
Elixir or gin, half a pint ; oil of 
amber, half an ounce ; and oil of 
chamomile, eight ounces.” 

The ſubſequent balls and drink 
are alſo very proper for this purpoſe, 
and to remove gripes occaſioned by 
drinking cold water, when hot, or 


catching 
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eching cold after violent exerciſe. 
Take powder of aniſe, cumin and 
fennel ſeeds, of each half an ounce ; 
* camphor, two drams; pellitory of 
Spain, one dram ; oil of jumper, 
fifty drops; make it into a ball 
with any ſyrup, and wath it down 
with a horn or two of ale.“ 
For a drink. * Take mithridate, 
or venice treacle, two ounces, Ma- 
* thew's pill, two drams ; camphor, 
one dram, diſſolved in a little ſpi- 
> © rit of wine; powder of freſh an- 
\ © niſeed, one ounce; or the ſame 
quantity of the cordial ball diſſol- 
ved in a pint and half of ale.” 
The figns of a horſe's recovery are 
his lying quiet, withont ſtarting or 
= tumbling; and ny as eee 
= and en laſh out; and if he con- 
> tinues an hour in this quiet poſtture 
you may conclude all danger is over: 
=> The next ſpecies of cholic weſh all 
=> deſcribe is the bilious, or inflamma- 
= tory, which, beſides moſt of the 
preceding ſymptoms, is attended 
= with a fever, great heat, panting, and 
= drineſs of the mouth, the horte alſo 
generally throws out a little looſe 
dung, with a hot ſcalding water, 
> which when it appears blackiſh or of 
-* rediſh colour, and fetid ſmell, de- 
notes an approaching mortification. 
In this caſe, the horſe ſhould im 
mediately be bled, to the quantity 
of three quarts ; and it ſhould be re- 
peated it the ſymptoms do not abate 
in a few hours. The emollient clyſ- 
ter, with two ounces of nitre diſ- 
| folved in it, ſhould be thrown up 
twice a day, to cool the inflamed 
bowels; plenty of gum arabic water 
ſhould be taken, and a pint of the 
following drink given every two or 
three hours, till ſeveral loofe ſtools 
are procured ; and then it ſhoùld be 
given only night and morning, till 
the diforder is removed. * Take 


* ſenna, three ounces ; falt of tar- 
tar, half an ounce; infuſe in 4 
* quart of boiling water an hour oc 
two; then ſtrain off, and add two 


CHO 
* onnces of lenitive electuary, and 
four of Glauber's Salts. 

If this diſorder is not removed by 
theſe means, but the inflammation 
and fever increaſe, attended with a 
diſcharge of a tletk coloured water, 
the event will molt probably be fatal; 
and the- chief thing to be depende( 
on now mult be a ſtrong decoction of 
Jeſuits bark, given to the quantity of 
a pint every three hours, with a gill 
of red port wine, A quart of the 
ſame may be uſed for a glyſter, with 
two ounces of Venice turpentine diſ- 
ſolved with the yolks of two eggs, 
an ounce of diaſcordium and a pint 
of red wine, and given twice a day 
if the horſe recovers, give two or 
three mild rhubarb purges. 

Toa horſe of little value. give the 
following, which in theſe caſes have 
been found ſucceſsful. * Take dia- 
* pente, one ounce ; diaſcordium, 
half an ouace ; myrrh in powder, 
two drams; make it into a ball with 
two or three drams of oil of amber, 
* to begiven twice or thrice a day.” 

The laſt we ſhall deſcribe is the 
dry gripes, or the cholic which ariſes 
often from coſtiveneſs; it is diſcaver- 
ed by the hotſe's frequent and fruit- 
leſs motion to dung; the black- 
neſs and bardneſs of the dung; the 
frequent and quick motion of his tail, 
the high colour of his urine, and 
his great teſtleſſnes and uneaſinels. 
In this. caſe the ſtrait gut ſhould be 
examined and emptied with a finall 
hand oiled properly for that pur- 
poſe; and the following emolient 
oily glyſter ſhould be thrown up 
twice a day. Take marth mallows, 
* and chamomile flowers, each a 
large handful ; bay-berries, and 
* ſweet fennel feeds bruiled, each 
an ounce ; boil in a gallon of wa- 
ter to three quarts ; pour off into 
Da pan, and diſſolve in it half a 
pound of treacle, and a pint of 
* linſeed oil; or any common dil.“ 
To make it more lasative, add four 

QUACES 
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ounces of lenitive eleQuary, or the 
ſame quantity of cream of tartar or 
common purging ſalts. 
Atter this, the above purging 
drink directed to be given in the 
bilious cholic, thould be given till 
the bowels are unloaded, and the 
ſymptoms removed. 

he diet for a hotſe in the gripes 
ſhould be ſcalded bran, warm water- 
* gtuel, or white water made by dif- 
folving four ounces of gum arabic in 
a quart of water, and mixing it with 
His other water. 
From this hiſtory and diviſion of 
gripes and cholics, with their dif- 
ſerent treatment, it appears how ab- 
folutely neceſſary it is, they ſhould 
be well underſiood, in order to be 
managed ikiltully; it is plain too 
that violent hot medicines ſhould in 
every ſpecies of this diſorder be gu2rd- 
ed againſt, and given with great c:u- 
tion and diſcretion, even in the fiiſt 
kind of flatulent cholic, where in 
deed they can only be wanted : yet 
too often when prepared by fartiers 
with oil of turpentine, geneva, pep- 

r, and brine, &c. they even in- 
creaſe that diſorder, by ſtimulating 
the neck of the bladder too forcibly, 
heating the blood, and inflaming the 
bowels, till a mortification is brought 
on them. Theſe are in general the 
conſtant appearances of horſes that 
die of this diforder, whoſe bowels 
being examined for that purpoſe, 
have been found inflamed, full of 
red and livid ſpots, ſometimes quite 
black criſped with extrean heat, and 
iotten. Bartlet's Farriery. 

CHOPS, CLEFTS, or Riers, 
2re maladies in the palate of an hor- 
te's mouth, c2uſed either by eating 
coarſe and rough hay full of thiſtles 
and other prickly ſiuff, or by foul 
provender, full ot ſharp ſeeds, which, 
by frequent pricking the bars of his 
mouth, caules them to wrinkle and 
breed corrupt blood, which may 
turn to a Canker ; and which, it it 
ihould ſo happen, is to be cured as 


28 5 
a canker : but to prevent it, wal 
his mouth with vinegar and falt ; and. 
anoint it with honey. For the 6 . -—- 
moving of theſe diſtempets, pull om 
his tongue, ſlice it with an inci- Wi 
ſion knite, and thurſt out the ker. 
nels or corruption, then walh the part: 
as before directed. But to prevent Wi 
their coming at all, the beſt way is Wi 
to waſh his mouth and toague otten 
with wine, beer, or ale. 1225 

Cors. or C&acks. happen alſo 
in a hor ſe's leg on the bough of the 
paſtern, accompanied with pain and Wl 
a very noilome ſtench; being ſome- 
times Otcaſioned by a ſharp waliz- 
nant humour, that frets the ſkin. MR 
In this caſe ſhave away the hair from 
the fore place, in order to keep it 
clean; and applying the white honey i 
charge, or Coachman's ointment, it 
will ſpeedily heal the chops, if the | 
application be conſtantly renewed. 
Ruftic Dit. See the articles Ho- 
NEY CHakGtEt, COoachHMan's OINT- 
MENT, CraACKs in the eel, and 
SCRATCHPFS. 

CLAP in the back finew, in ſar- 
riery, is properly ſpeaking, the name 
of an ailment which proceeds from 
an overſtreiched tendon, When an 
horſe overreaches in his walk or 
trot, he is apt to ſtrain the back ſi- 
news, but mottly by getting his 
toot into a hole in the road: for 
when he does this, and has a heavy 
weight upon his back beyond his na- 
tural ſtrength, he often catches him- 
telf fo battily upon ſtumbling, that 
he ſtrains the back finew or tendon KK 
behind his fore leg. The cure of | 
this misfortune is belt accompliſhed 


by cooling applications, ſuch as the 2 
following. Take of bole armo- 
niac, fuur ounces ; whites of eggs, = 


* number ten; flir theſe wel', and 


add thereto as much {lrong port 
vinegar, either white or red, as 
will make it to the conſiſtence of 
a pretty {liff poultice ; and apply 
it upon thin leather all along the 

+ linew 
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new, and part affected, after the 
eg bas been Well bathed, and 


and 8 | 1 
e. waſhed with warm water, and 
oh wiped dry with an eaſy hand. 
ci. Juaps in the back ſfinews, or in other 
7. words, relaxed fibres, are curable 
in a longer or ſhortet ſpace of time, 

according to the degree of affection: 


that is, it the ſine w is much ſtrained. 
and a flux of humours brought on 
EZ occaſioned by the tenſion and heat 
of the parts, in this caſe reſt and 
time, together with a wide ſtall or 
turning out to graſs, is the beſt cure, 
provided we firſt bleed the horſe in 
any part of the body, and leſſen the 
quantity, and thereby prevent that 
fluid from acquiring too much of a 
feveriſh heat, which otherwiſe it 
would be apt to do from pain and 
= reſtleſineſs, the two inſeparable com- 
pauions of a ſtrained ſinew. 
F There are many degrees of a clap 
in the finews, and ſome there are 
that can ſcare ever be cured, al- 
though firing and bliſtering have been 
made uſe of; for although the horſe 
may ſtep upright upon his lame leg 
yet, when he comes to hard pinching, 
the cord will again give way : but 
this is when a horſe has been let 
down, or broken dow in the finews; 
ſo as that his footlock almoſt touches 
the ground, When he was upon his 
walk. Bracken's Pocket-Farrier. 
Few ſevere claps are cured in leſs 
time than a year, ſo as to ſtand ex- 
erciſe : but a flight, clap, or more 
properly called an over fetched ſi- 
new, may and will go off in leſs time, 
even without any application to the 


lar ier. 

CLEF TS, or Cracks in the heels. 
Fee the articles Chors, CRAcks 
SCRATCHES, SCARS, &C. ; 

CLOSE-Benino, is faid of a 
horſe, whoſe hams are nearer each 
other than the feet, eſpecially thoſe 
parts of the hams called the hocks ; 
and che diſtance ſtill enlarging to- 
Wards the feet. Such bowlegged 


leg. Bracken's Remarks on Burdon's 


COA 
horſes are oftentimes good, yet they 


generally have a weak hind- hand; 
and in great deſcents are * ſtrike 
e 


their hams againſt each other. 

To CLOSE @ Paſſade fuſtly. is 
when a horſe ends the paſſade with 
a demivolt in good order, well nar- 
rowed and rounded, and terminates 
upon the ſame line he parted, ſo that 
he is ſtill in a condition to part from 
the hand handſomely, at the very laſt 
time or motion of his demivolt. 


CLYSTER, or GrrsrER. See 


the article Glvs TEX. | 
COACH-HORSE. In chuſing 
a coach-horſe, which id called the 
ſwift draught, let his ſhape be tall, 
broad, and well furniſhed ; not groſs 
with much fleſh, but from the large- 
neſs of his bones ; his neck ſhould 
be ſtrong, his breaſt broad, his chine 
large, his limbs ſound and clean, and 
his hoofs tough. The large Eng- 
liſh geldings are reckoned the 'beſt 
coach-horſes, and the Flemiſh are 
the next; the ſtrong ſtone horſes are 
tolerable. de CHD 


Coach horſes muſt” have a good 
dreſſing twice a day, Hay and pro- 
yender their belly full, and litter 
enough to tumble in; they ſhould be 
walhed and walked after travelling: 
their beſt food is ſweet hay, or well 
dried beans and oats, or bean bread. 
The ſtrength of their ſhoes, and the 
galling ot their harneſs, ſhould be 
looked after; their legs ſhould be 
kept clean, eſpecially about their 
hinder feet, and they muſt ſtand in 
the haute warmly clgathed. ' Ruſtic; 
Dick. | * 
COACHMAN's Ointment, a me- 
dicine uſed for the cute of ſores in 
legs that are not gourdy, for mules 
clefts; and rat tails. * Take com- 
* mon honey and powder of copperas, 
* of each a pound and a halt; and 
* mingle them in a pot over a gentle 
* fire; ſtirting them conſtantly, till 
they begin to boil, hen iuſtantiy 
« you are to take off the pot; and 
+ when the matter is half cold, to 
1 | H 4 F add 
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* add an ounce. of arſenic powdered... 

This done, ſet it on the fire again, 

Rirring it till. 

taking it o 
it grows, 


atinye to tir jt, till 


iſſues from it. 4030001 Das a 
With this, medicine, the part af- 
fected is to be ſhghtly anointed once 


eyery two days, after it has been 


ſhaved and rubbed with a wiſp. 
Me „ 

CO DS, or Srov es ſwelled a ma- 
lady in horſes that comes may ways, 


eithet by wounds, blows, bruiſes, or. 


_ bad ; bumours, .which corrupt the. 
maſs of blood thrat, falls down. to the. 
cods, or from a rupture: it, ſome- 
times alſa happens from a tedundancy 
of feed. See the article 1 e$7:1CLES.; 
For the. cue, take bole armoniac, 
reduced to a hg poder; vinegar,, 
and whites of eggs well en to- 
gether, and anoint the part with it 
daily, ot rather twice a day, till the 
ſwelling abates. Ruſtic Dic. 
But if abe ſwelling and inflamma- 
tion continue; bleed him plentifully, 
and apply a ſoftening emolient cata- 
plaſm, made of white bread and 
milk with ointment of poplar buds, 
&c, Let his regimen be of the cool- 
ing kind; keep his body lax by an 
emollient clyſter with nitre. Some 
recommend bathing bitten or bruiſed 
cods with warm whey morning and 
evening, for three or four days, and 
afterwards anoint them with popule- 
on till you find the ſwelling allayed. 
Remember to keep the No ſuſ- 
pended with a linen cloth made in 
the manner of a purſe, ſo as to draw 
over them with eaſe : when the in- 
flammation and ſwelling is abated, 
apply the common charge of ſoap 
and brandy to, it very bot. If. not- 
withſtanding theſe. endeavours to 
diſperſe the ſwelling, it ſhould im- 
poſſhumate, where you find it ſoft, 
open it with a hot iron, or inciſion 
knife, and heal it with green ojatment. 
If it happens that the ſtrings are ſo 
torn as to be paſt cure, geld him. 


begins to boil ; then, 


dut ſo as to avoid, the. 
noiſome, and uahealth y.; ſwc!], that 


. 
Cor, or Hoor of a Herſ, 
is all the horn that appears when he 


has his foot ſet to the ground. See 


the article Hoop. 


"COFFIN-BONE b. chat which BY © 
lies within the hoof, as in a coffin; 7 
it is round 1 where it receives 


the little paſtern, but grows broader 
and thinner towards its bottom; it 


is of a porous, open contexture, like 


a, piece of loaf ſugar, and is eaſily 
pierced, and often wounded when 


horſes happen to take up nails or 
other, thaip things upon the ſtreets, 


to which accidents they are often 


table ;. and are more eaſily cured, 


than if that bone was bard and ſolid. 
ribſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes.  _ 

If in fanderacks or quittors, or 
other diſorders of the hoof, the mat- 
ter by its confinement has rotted the 
cofin bone, which from its ſoft and 
pungy natute is_ eafily done, the 
opening muſt be enlarged, and the 


; Totten fleſh cut away; then apply © 
the actual cautery, or hot iron, 
proving e and dreſs the 


ne with doſſils of ſint dipped in 
tinture of myrrb, and the wound 
with the green or precipitate oint- 
ment. Bartlet's Farriery. See 
QuirToss. |, 
_ COFFIN-JOINT. is where the 
paſtern joins the foot. See the arti- 
cles Pas TER N and Foor, 
When the coffin joint is ſtrained, 
a horſe oftentimes. continues a long 
time lame, without eie 
where the lameneſs lies, becauſe a 
firſt a horſe does not favour it much, 
upon the bending of the foot, only 
upon planting his foot upon the 
round; but in time there will grow 
mch a ſtiffneſs in that joint, that he 
will only touch the ground with his 


toe; and it will be impoſſible to play 


the joint with one's hand. The only 
method alſo to remove this ſtiffneſs ĩs 
bliſtering and firing, which often 
ſucceeds, unleſs the ſtiffneſs and con- 
traction has been of a long ſtanding. 
Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes, 
COLD. 
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= _ COLD. By taking cold is meant 
chat the pores and outlets of the ſkin, 
XX (which in a natural healthy ſtate of 
body, are continually breathing out 
a fine fluid like the ſteam 1 fach 


from hot water, or ſmoke from fire 


\ are ſo far ſhut up, that theſe ſeams 
or perſpirable matter, not having a 
* free paſſage through them, are hin- 


dered from going off in the uſual 
manner; the conſequence of which 
is, their recolling on the blood, vi- 
tiating its W en the 
veſſels, and affecting the head, 
glands, or kernels of the neck and 
throat, the lungs and other principal 
parts. Bartlet's Farriety. 

Mr. Gibſon fays, that a cold is a 
ſtagnation of the pores, but he ſhould 
have ſaid, that it was occaſioned by 
the perſpirable matter ſtagnating in 
the body : however, his next re- 
mark makes ſuſkcient amends for this 
miſtake, when he ſays, © That colds 
are often occaſioned through neg- 
ect of rubbing off the ſweat, after 
* hard exerciſe, which ſtrikes a chil- 
* neſs and damp over the whole bo- 
dy.“ Bracken's Farriery. 

To enumerate the various cauſes 
of colds would be endleſs ; the moſt 
uſual are riding horſes till they are 
hot, and ſuffering them to ſtand in 
that condition where the air is cold 
and piercing; removing a horſe 
from a hot ſtable to a cold one, and 
too ſuddenly changing his cloathing ; 
hence it is that horles often catch 
ſuch ſevere colds after they come out 
of dealers hands. 0 

The ſigns of a horſe's catching 
cold are a cough, heavineſs, and 


dullneſs, which affect him more or 


leſs in proportion to the ſeverity of 
it; the eyes are ſometimes moiſt and 
watery; the kernels about the ears 
and under the jaws ſwell; the noſe 
4 and he rattles in his breath- 
ng; and when the cold is violent, 
the horſe will be feveriſh, his flanks 
work, and he will both loath his hot 
peat, and refufe his water. When 


coL 
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the horſe coughs ſtrong, ſnorts after 


it, is but little off his ſtömach, pricks 


up his ears, and moves briſkly in his 


ſtall, dungs and tales freely, his 
ſkin feels kindly, and his coat does 
not ſtare, he is in no danger, and 
there will be no occaſion for medi- 
cines of any kind: but you ſhould 
bleed him about two quarts, keep 
him warm, and 
ſcalded bran, with as much warm 
water as he will drink, in order to 
dilute his blood. | : 

If the diſorder ſhould increaſe, the 
horſe feel hot, and refule his meat, 
bleed him; if a ſtrong one, two 
223 or more; and if you are not 
atisfied without giving medicines, 
avoid as you would do poiſon a far- 
rier's drench ; (which is generally 
compoſed of ſome hot nauſeous 


powders, given in a quantity of ale; 


which too often increaſes the fever, 
by overheating the blood, and palls 
the horſe's ſtomach by its loathſome- 
neſs) and inſtead of it, infuſe two 


ounces of anniſeeds, with a dram of 


ſaffron in a pint and a half of boiling 
water; pour off the clear, and diſ- 
ſolve in it four ounces of honey, to 
which may be added four ſpoonfuls 
of ſallad oil; this drink may be given 
every night ; or one of the following 
balls, provided there is no fever, in 
which caſe, it always will be more 
Eligible to give two or three ounces 
of nitre or ſalt prunella every day in 
his feeds, or water, till it is removed : 
but ſhould the horſe be inclined to 
coſtiveneſs, remeinber that his body 
ſhould be kept open by emollient 
glyſters, or cream of tartar diſſolved 
in his water, to the quantity of three 
or four ounces a day. 
* Take of the freſh powders of 
* anniſeed, elecampane, carraway, li- 
* quorice, turmeric, and flower of 
* brimſtone, each three ounces ; 
H 2 juice 
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mountain; ſaffron | 
an ounce ; fallad oil and honey, 
each half a pound; oil of anniſeed. 
an ounce; mix together with 
wheat flour enough to make it in- 
to a paſte ” 1 
Or, Take the following from Dr. 
Bracken. 
Take anniſeed, carraway ſeed, 
and greater cardamoms finely pow- 
dered, of each one ounce; flower 
of brimſtone, two ounces ; turme- 
ric in fine powder, one ounce and 
a half; ſaffron, two drams ; Spa- 
nith juice diſſolved in water, two 
ounces ; oil of anniſeed, half an 
ounce; liquorice powder, one 
ounce and a half; wheat flour a 
ſufficient quantity to make a paſte, 
by beating all the ingredients well 
in a mortar.* | 
Theſe balls confiſt of warm open- 
ing ingredients, and given in a {mal] 
quantity, about the ſize of a pullet's 
ezg, will encourage a free perſpira- 
tion; but in caſe of a fever, ſhould 
be. cautiouſly continued, They are 
much more efficacious, and in all 
caſes ſuperior to the farriers drenches, 
if diſſolved in a pint of warm ale. 
This ſimple method, with good 
nurſing and hot maſhes, warm water 
and cloathing, eſpecially about the 
head and throat, which promotes the 
running at the noſtrils, will anſwer 
in moſt ſudden colds; and when the 
Horſe feeds heartily and ſnorts after 
coughing, moderate exerciſe every 
day will haſten his recovery. 
The ſcalded bran ſhould be put 
hot into the manger; for tke ſteams 
conduce not a little to promote a run- 
ning at the noſe, which is often'very 
plentiful, and greatly forwards the 
cure; bis manger thould be kept 
clean, by filling it with ſtraw ; his 
hay well ſhook, and ſprinkled wich 
water, and given in ſinall quantities ; 
for his breathing at this time taints 
the hay, and then he will not touch 
it. To a horſe loaded with fleſh, a 
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juice of Iiquorice, four ounces, rowel may ſometimes. be neceſſary; 
diſſolved in a ſufficient quantity of as may alſo à gentle purge or two, 
powdered, half 
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to ſome, when the diſtemper is gone 
off. Bartlet's Farriery. © . 
Dr. Bracken obſerves, that nothing 
cold ſhould be given to a horſe ib 
drink upon his perſpiration being ob- 
ſtructed. or in other words, upon hi: 
having caught cold; for ſuch thing; : 
are oppoſite to the main intention of 
cure, viz, promoting perſpiration : 7 
therefore, give him water milk warm 17 
for a few days, which will do much 
better by mixing a little oatmeal with 7 
it; or rather, if the horſe will drink 
it, the doctor recommends ſome of it 
his cordial ball. as preſcribed in his 
notes upon Captain Burdon's Pocket 
Farrier. Mr. Gibſon directs fal pru- © 
nellz or purified nitre to be infuſed 
in the water, and of this dotor 7 
Bracken highly approves. —_—_ 
If a horſe has got a cold in his 
head, Dr. Bracken chinks that pa- 
tience and warm clothing are very 
requiſite, by reaſon the matter of the 2 | 
diſtemper requires time to aſſimulate. 
or gather together in ſuch quantitx 
as that it may, with the greateſt eaſe 
to nature be diſcharged through the 
noſe : when the noſe begins to run 
ever ſo little, he thinks it proper to 
blow through a quill up his noſtrils 
ſome of the following ſneezing po ]- 
der, which may be repeated twice or 
thrice a day, till the running gra- 
dually ceaſes. The powder is this: 
* Take of the leaves of the herb 
© affarabacca dried, half an ounce; 
* white helleboce, one dram ; pow- 
+ der them well, and keep them in a 
bottle cloſe ſlopped for uſe.” 
Epidemical Colos, which fre- 
quently ſeize young horſes eſpecially, 
are often ſo far from proving deadly, 
that, with proper care, they tend 
greatly to the improvement of a 
horſe's health and conſtitution, by 
rendering ſuch horſes more hardy 
and durable aſterwards. and recover- 
ing many horſes to perfect ſoundneſs 
that before were full of a a 
in 
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epidemical colds; the glands 
he throat and thoſe under the 
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's pead and neck ought to be more 

FLarefully covered and kept warm, to 
promote a conſtant breathing in thoſe 
parts. About the end of the year 
1732, there was a very remarkable 
"—Wiſtemper of this kind among the 
* *Fhorſes in London, and in ſeveral 
nk other parts of the kingdom. They 
of 65 were ſeized ſuddenly with a vehe- 
his 0 cough, which 
ef | © ſhook them ſo violently, that ſome 


* 


£ 


ment, dry ſounding 


= } 2 of them were often ready to drop 
d don with hard ſtraining, and want 
Ir ol breath; their throats were raw 


and fore; many of them had kernels 
x ſwelled, and painful to the touch. 
This diſtemper, though no way 
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profuſe a manner for five or ſix days, 
that ſome horſes in that time diſ- 
cCharged as much as two or three 
* paiis would hold of purulent matter, 
which however was generally of a 
laudable colour and good conſiſtence. 
The method tollowed in curing 
this malady was firſt to bleed the 
horſe plentifully ; after which ſoft bal- 
ſamics mixed with deterfives, ſuch as 
the following drinks were admini- 
ſtred, viz. © Coltsfoot, hyſſop. and 
* chamomile flowers, of each a hand- 
* ful; freſh linſeed, and garlic, of 
* each an ounce ; liquorice root cut 
into thin ſlices, the ſame quantity; 
* of ſaffron, half an ounce infuſed in 
* two quarts of boiling water, one 
half for the morning, and the other 
* for the aſternoon.” With theſe 
were piven balls inade of the warm 
aromatic pectoral powders mixed 


y mortal, yet was ſo very catching, 
2 that when any horſe was ſeized with 
„it, thoſe that ſtood on each hand of 
him were generally infected as ſoon 
as he began to run at the noſe, which 
F, he did generally the third day, in fo 
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with honey, balſam of ſulphur, and 
oil of anniſeed ; and having allowed 
the horſe plenty of water to dilute 
his blood, the cure was perfected by 
air and moderate exerciſe, In ſome 
ſeaſons, the ſpring colds among the 
-young horſes are accompanied with 
an epidemical fever, eſpecially about 
the time of ſhedding their teeth, and 
putting out their tuſhes ;-and with- 
out ſome care and diligence be uſed, 
theſe colds are apt to leave an ugly 
taint behind them, a continuance of 
the cough, or a relaxation of the ker- 
nels under the jaws, with a too great 
moiſture and ſnottineſs of the noſe, 
which ſometimes turn tos the glan- 
ders. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

COLIC, or CHroL1c. See the 
article CHoL1c. 
COLLAR BONES are two in 
number, in the ſhape of au Italic /, 
viz. one on each fide: by one end, 
they are united to the uppermoſt rack 
bones; and by the other, to the upper 
ou of the ſternon or breaſt bone, by 
ittle heads which enter the cavities 
of thoſe bones ; whereas thoſe in men 
are joined to the ſhoulder, and athft 
in its motion, by a particular mecha- 
niim: but in a horſe, they are of uſe 
to ſipport the ſhoulder blades, and 
keep them from ſliding forwards. 
Giliſon s Diſeaſes of Horſes. 
COLOUR of an horſe. Scarce 
any author, who wrote upon farriery, 
has neglected to give his opinion con- 
cerning the different diſpoſitions of 
horſes of one colour or another. 
Though indeed theſe ſignatutes are 
not always to be depended on, it is 
however neceſſary to deliver the ſen- 
timents of authors upon it ; notwith- 
ſtanding the late duke of Newcaſtle, 
who was a very good author in this 
way, ſeems to have ſo far got the 
better ot prejudice, as not in the leaſt 
to regard the colour of a horſe in any 
reſpect, beſides its being conducive 
or otherwiſe to his beauty. This is 
thought to have been running too 
far into another extreme, ſince moſt 
authors, 


COL 


authors are of opinion, that ſame in- 
dication of a horſe's goodneſs, as well 
as his ill nature, may be drawn from 
his colour, as well as from his marks, 
more eſpedally of the firſt : for as 
men's tempers. and inclinations may 
be gueſſed at from their complexions, 
&c. even ſo may we form a judgment 
relating to this particular in horſes. 

The ficur de Solleyſell tells us, 
that the dappled grey, the daik for- 
zel, the brown bay, the roan with a 
dark head, and the flea-bi:ten grey, 
or fiarling colour. are the beſt, as 
they partake of an uniform mixture 
of the four humours, viz. phlegm, 
melancholy, bile or cholcr, and 
blood, and therefore, if a horſe have 
a mixture of the white, the black, 
the forrel, and the bay, he muſt be 
concluded a durable znd good horſe ; 
and as without doubt, all animal bo- 
dies contain the four kinds of hu- 
mours mentioned, a due and equita- 
ble mixture of them will make the 
beſt horſe. But let us hear Mr. Gib- 
ſon upon this ſubject. 

The chief and principal colours 
are the bay, the cheſnut, the black. 
the brown, the dappled grey, and 
ſorrel: for the white is for the moſt 
part originally grey, and turns ſooner 
or later into white, as his limbs hap- 
pen to be lighter or darker ; and the 
light grey colts that grow the ſooneſt 
white, have generally little or no dark 
mixture about their joints. 

The bays are of various degrees, 
from the lighteſt bay to the dark. 
That approaches the neareſt to the 
brown, but is always more ſhining 
and gay. 

The bright bay is an exceeding 
beautiful colour, becauſe he has often 
a reddiſh daſh with a gilded aſpect; 
his mane and tail black, with a black 
or dark liſt down his back. Alſo the 
middle colours of bays have often the 
black lift with black mane and tail; 
and the dark bays have almoſt always 
their knces and paſterns black; and 
we meet with ſeveral forts of bays 


coloured, or to have white legs, 
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that have their whole limbs black, 

from their knees and hocks dow. $ÞY 
wards. The bay is one of the bet 
colours, and horſes of all the dif. 


: 2 1 / 


ferent kinds of bays are commonly rf. 
good, unleſs when accidents happen 
to ſpoil them while they are colts, 7 

The true cheſnut is generally o 
one colour, without any ſhade «|? 


gradation His hairs are often com- c 

pounded of three colours, the ro = 
light, the middle dark, and the points 7 h * 
of a pale brown, which makes an n 
agreeable mixture; and differs fron e 
the ſorrel in this, that the mixture ß "1 


the cheſnut is not fo diſtinct and ap. } wa) 


parent to the eye, eſpecially at any ©? 


diſtance; becauſe the hairs of the © 7 
ſorrel are often of ſeveral colours in- . 
termixed, wherein the red or Fox co- th. 
lour generally predominate. Many J 
cheſnut horſes have their manes and th 
tails yery near the colour of their bo- 4 
dies. Both the Cheſnut and the Sor- 7 
rel are of degrees darker and lighten. e 
There ate many good and beautiful "A. A 


horſes both of the cheſaut and ſorrel, 4 
but the latter, when they have much 
white about their limbs, are apt to be 
more faulty in their feet than thoſe 
that are more uniform in colour; 
and they are alſo apt to be more ten- 
der in conſtitution. When a chel- 
nut horſe happens to be bald or party 
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which may be owing to ſome extraor- 
dinary affeQion in the dam, or fowe 
improper mixture in the breed, ſuch 
horſes are not very agreeable ; for 
cheſnuts are the leaſt tainted in their 
colour of any other, and moſt peo- 
ple prefer the cheſnut to the ſorrel, 
both in point of uy and goodneſs. 
Ihe brown is a colour not altoge- 
ther ſo beautiful as the bay or cheſ- 
nut. Brown horſes have alſo their 
degrees, ſome being light and ſome 
very dark. They have almoſt al! 
black manes and tails, and often their 
joints are black, though not fo ſhining 
as the bays, but ruſty. Almoſt all 
brown horſes grow gradually lighter 
towards 
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1 COL 
2&0 ards their bellies and flanks ; and The firaw-berry approaches pret- 
be Dany are light about their muzzles. ty near the roan in ſome things, but 
dr, The moſt beautiful are thoſe that in moſt reſembles the ſorrei, being 
\ appen to be finely dappled, for the often marked with white on his face 
ony lain brown are efteemed more ordi- and legs, which we ſeldom obſerve | 
pe wary. Many of them are coarſe, but perfect without a mixture of the 
” ns rong and ſerviceable, fit for draught, roan. The bay mixture in the ſtraw- 
' of or burden, or for war. ' berry is alſo of the higheſt colour, 
in * Black horſes are very beautiful, and makes him look as if he was 
0% eſpecially. when they are of a jet tinctuted with claret; ſome of this 


ſhining black and well marked, and fort are both very handiome and 


inc; | good, but are not very common, 


have not too much white: for a 
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beautiful, but moſt of the nutmeg 
coloured horſes turn out very hardy 
and good. | | 
The roans are a mixture of ya- 
rious colours, wherein the white pre- 
dominates. Many of them turn out 
much better than they appear to be. 
Some are exceeding good, and thoſe 
that have a mixture of the bay or 
nutmeg- colour are ſometimes tolera- 
bly handſome and beautiful. The 


roans have a general reſemblance to 
each other, and yet a very great di- 
verſity. 


a great deal of white, eſpecially when The fallow colour, the dun, and 

5 Ty it ſpreads round their eyes anda great the cream colour, have ail one com- 

4 way up their legs, adds nothing to mon reſemblance: and moſt of them 

| 4 = their beauty; neither does it add any have a liſt down their backs with 

ri thing to their goodneſs. Some black their manes and tails black. The 

„e horſes have brown muzzles, are mouſe, dun, and lead colour, are the 

| f brownith on their flanks and between moſt ordinary ; and becauſe the liſt 

tteir hips; ſome are of a lighter co- down their backs goes off with a ſoft | 

x flour about their muzzles. Thoſe imperceptible ſhade, like what we ob- | 

; that partake moſt of the brown are ſerve on the back of an eel, are from 

* generally the ſtrongeſt in conſtitution. thence called eel- backed. | 

4 Among the greys the dappled are Few people chuſe dun horſes. | 

- => reckoned the beſt. The ſilver-grey The fallow and roan coloured are | 

| is extremely beautiſul, and many of many of them both good and beauti- 

» them very good. The iron-grey, ful. I hoſe are generally the beſt 

" ** with a light mane and tail, havealſo that, beſides their manes and tails, 

4 a a gay appearance, but are not ac- have their muzzles and their joints 
counted the moſt hardy; the light black or cheſnut, and their colour in- 

3 * plain grey, and the pigeon coloured clined to cheſnut. | 

grey ſoon change and turn white, as There are many other colours of 

all other greys do in courſe of time. horſes produced out of the great di- | 

' _* The dappled grey keeps his firſt co- vetſity that are to be met with every 

Jour the longeſt, which is a ſign of where, which would be endleſs and 

' = K&rength and durableneſs. The nut- of no uſe to deſcribe, as the peach- | 

meg grey, where the dapple and colour, the ſtarling, and fleabitten, 

bother mixtures participate of the bay &c. and all theſe participate more or 1 
or cheſnut, is not only exceeding leſs of ſome of the colours already | 


mentioned. However, it-may be far- 
ther remarked, that ſometimes hor- 
ſes turn out very finely ſpotted ; ſome 
like leopards, ſome like tigers, fome 
like deer, with black, yellow, red, 
or other gay colours. Others again 
are diſagreeably diverſified in their 
colours. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horjes. 
For the marksof horſes ariſing from 

their colours, See the article Maxx. 
COLT, or Foa, the young of 
the horſe-kind. The word colt ſim- 
ply ſpoken, is among the dealers un- 
derſtood 


— 
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COL 
det ſtood to mean the male kind; the 
female or mare 
FP.» ic) 4s. 8 

Colts are uſually foaled in the be- 
ginning of ſummer, and it is the cuſ- 
tom to let them run with the mare till 
Michaelmas; when they are to be 
weaned. This is to be done ſooner 
or later according as the cold weather 
comes in. Some are for not having 
them weaned till the middle of No- 
vember, and that three days before 
the full of the moon, if it happen near 
that time. And ſome of the beſt 
writers on this ſubject, are of opinion, 
that we do'not let the foals ſuck long 
enough, and that this is the reafon, 
why they are ſo very long before 
they are fit for uſe. Theſe authors 
are of opinion, that a colt ought al- 
ways to ſuck the whole winter, and 
that this would make them fit for ſer- 
vice a great deal ſooner than they are 
at preſent. See the article FoaL. 

hen firſt weaned, they muſt be 

kept in a convenient houſe with a 
low rack and manger for hay and 
oats, that they may eat freely and 
eaſily, and the hay muſt be very ſweet 
and fine, eſpecially at firſt; a little 
wheat bran ſhould be mixed with the 

oats in ordet to keep their bodies 
open, and make tbem eat freely and 
drink freely. 

It has been obſerved, that the eat- 
ing too much oats has rendered colts 
blind; but the cauſe has been wiong- 
ly attributed to the heating quality 
of the oats. If the oats are bruiled 
in a mill before they are given them, 
though they eat ever io much of 
them, there never happens any mit- 
chief of this kind; but endeavouring 
with their teeth to break and chew 
them when whole, they are apt to 
ſttetch and ſwell the veſſels of the 
head, and occaſion a fullneſs of blood 
about the eyes, which often termi- 
nates in inflammations, and in blind- 
nefs. 
The difficulty of chewing oats, and 
not their heating nature, is thefoce 


the grain, the colt always grows the 


the true reaſon of this miſchief; an{ $8 
if this be obviated by firſt bruiſing ir 
better for eating it. His legs do not * 
grow thick, but he becomes broader 1 hir 


cold while they are young, for no- 

thing is more tender than a colt, and i 
the miſchiefs be gets at this time are in 
not ſo eaſily got over. Experience | tha 
ſhews the great advantage of houſing © Who! 
and taking care of colts: for if the ma 
fame-ſtallion cover two mares, both *® 
alike in age, beauty and all other pa- 
ticulars. and theſe, bring both foal: 
of the ſame ſex, ſo that there is no 
room to expect the leaſt difference 
between them; let one of thoſe colts 
be houſed every winter, and let the bi 
other always run abroad, it will be 
found as they grow up, that the colt 
which has been kept abroad, ſhall 
have large fleſhy ſhoulders, flabby 


and gouty legs, weak paſterns, and the 
bad of! — ſhall be a dull heavy 4b. 
creature ; and that the other Which ot 
has been houſed and taken care of, ſad 
ſhall have a fine forehand, be well of 
ſhaped, have good legs and good hoofs, 1 tic 
and be of good ſtrength and ſpirit. fie 
From this it may be learned, that it is 0 
of no conſequence to bave a good n 
ſtallion, and a good mare, if the colts YO 
are fpoiled in the breeding up. ung 

It is obſerved that ſome —4 under 6 


the age of ſix months, tho the mare 


yields plenty of good milk, yet decay It 
and waſte daily. They are in this tin 
caſe always troubled with a cough. 
The breeders have a great many fan- ſac 
taltic remedies in ſuch caſes, as the 7 
bag wherein the creature as foaled, 3 thi 
thelungs of a fox and the like; but 2 1 
a little liquorice and elecampane pow- ſti 
der mixed with honey and milk, is a | WI 
remedy greatly to be prefered to all be 


theſe. | 


When 


an When the colts are kept up in the 
ling inter, they are not to be continual- 
the y immvured in the ſtable, but in the 
126 iddle of the day, when the ſun 
der ines warm, they ſhould always be 
up, et out to play about for an bour or 
ni wo; and when the winter is ſpent, 
nd they ſhould be turned into ſome dry 
ea- ptound, where the graſs is ſweet and 
A hort, and where there is good water, 
10- {that they may drink at pleaſure. The 
winter after this, they may be kept 
are a the ſtable without any farther care 
„ce than that which is taken of other 


to be kept together. See BREEDING. 
This may be the method every 
ſummer and winter till they are broke 
for uſe ; which may be when they are 
three years old, and they will take 
the breaking much more eaſily, after 
this ſort of breeding, than if they 
be had been all the time running about 
oſt wild: for ordering them the ſecond 
all year as the other horſes are ordered, 
by WEthey will be tame and gentle like 
zd them, and will not flounce and plunge 
5 about on the firſt mounting, as they 
h FF otherwiſe would, but will take the 
f. ſaddle quietly. The common way 
of breaking a colt by beating kim and 
3, titing him by trotting over plowed 
4 fields, however necetlary it may be 
is do a colt that has always run wild, is 
d not to be choſen when it can be a- 
ts IE voided ; for it is breaking and ſpoil- 
ing the creature's ſpiric. Uſing him 
T0 other horſes, and winning him by 
e gentleneſs is a vaſtly preferable way. 
It is proper to wear no ipurs for fowe 
s time with a newly backed horſe. 
.I n order to make him endure the 
- © ſaddle well, the way is to make it fa- 
e miliar to him, by clapping it with 
„the hands as it lies on his back; then 
t ſwaying upon it, and dangling the 
; ſtirrups by his fides, rubbing his ſides 
a with them, and bringing him thus to 
| be uſed to every thing about him, 
Then the crupper ſhould be often 


COL 


ſtrained, the girths looſened and 
tightened, and the ſtirrups taken up 
and let down at times; all the while 
making much of him. This will 
make every thing eaſy to him, and 
will make him gentle, without break- 
ing his ſpirit. 

As ſoon as he will trot with the 
ſaddle obediently, the mouthing of 
him is to be confidered. In order to 
this, put a trench of a full mouth 
into his mouth, and throw the reins 
over the fore part of the ſaddle, fo 
that he may have a full feeling of it ; 
then put on a martingale buckled at 
ſuch a length, that he may juſtly feel 
it, when he jerks up his head. A 
broad piece of leather is then to be 
put round his neck ; and the ends 


made faſt, by platting it, or ſome 


other way, at the withers, or before 
the wind-pipe, about two handfuls 
below the thrapple, betwixt the lea- 
ther and his neck ; let the martingale 
paſs ſo, that at any time, when he 
offers to duck or throw down his 
head, the caveſſon being placed upon 
the tender griſtle of his noſe, may cor- 
rect and puniſh him. This will make 
him bring his head to, and form him 
to the rein. See the articles 3a cx- 
ING, CoLT-TAMING, and Wean- 
ING of CoLTs. Stortſman's Dif. 

COLT-EVIL is a continued ſtiff- 
neſs in a horſe's yard, and is fo call- 
ed, becaule it is a diſeaſe incident to 
colts, and is brought upon them by 
having full liberty with mares, while 
they are not able to cover them : but 
the diſeaſe which generally goes un- 
der that name, in this kingdom, is 
no other than a ſwelling of the ſheath. 
Cibſons new Farrier's Guide. 

| obſerve moſt farriers ate fo igno- 
rant, that they briag under this de- 
nomination all diſeaſes of the ſheath, 
though they only proceed trom dirt 
and naſtineſs lodged there, which a 
little warm beer and butter ſkilfully 
uſed will remove, and cauſe the {wel - 
ing to diſpetſe, as has been often ex- 

| Perienced. 
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petienced. When a colt's yard is 
tumefied or ſwelled, from whatever 
cauſe it proceeds, it ſhould be fo- 
mented with warm flannels, ſqueezed 
out of the following fomentation, as 
warm as he can bear it; and if he 
will not be eaſy while it is uſing, 
bind him in ſome fafe manner. * Take 
© the leaves of mallows and marſh- 
mallows, flowers of camomile, me- 
lilot, and fumitory, of each three 
bandfuls ; roſemary, origanum, or 
wild thyme, ſouthern wood. and 
flowers of elder, of each two hand- 
fuls ; juniper and laurel berries 
bruiſed, of each four ounces ; boil 
* theſe in eight quarts of water to 
* fix." Then ſtrain out the liquor; 
and with two pieces of flannel by 
turns, foment the parts affected as 
warm as the horſe will bear it, for 
ſome time, morning and evening. 
But before you apply it, it may not 
be improper to add to it ſome com- 
mon malt or moloſſes ſpirit, about a 
pint will be ſufficient, and every time 
when uſed, it ſhould be kept warm 
over a chaffing diſh of coals, or it 
will grow colder than it ſhould be. 

When you have done fomenting 
the ſwelled part, the liquor may be 
put upon the herbs, &c. to keep for 
uſe againſt the next day. This fo- 
mentation may be uſed as a genera] 
one in all kinds of ſwellings of the 
fleſhy parts, only by adding more 
ſpirits ro make it penetrate the deep- 
er. Bracken's Art of Farriery. 

COLT-TAMING is the break- 
ing of a colt, ſo as to endure a rider ; 
&C. 

Theſe animals being naturally of 
themſelves unruly, you ſhould make 
them familiar to you from the time 
they have been weaned when foals ; 
and ſo, winter after winter, in the 
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houſe, uſe them to familiar actions, 


as rubbing, clawing, haltering, lead- 
ing to water, taking up their feet, 
knocking their hoofs, and the like ; 
and ſo break them to the ſaddle. 


COM 


The beſt time is at three years « 
four at moſt, but he who wil 
have patience to fee his horſe at full ll 


five, ſhall be ſure to have bim ofa cor 


falt, which put into his month ; and 
ſo place it, that it may hang about 


his tuſh ; then offer him the ſaddle, 


but with that care and citcumſpecti- 


on, that you do not tright him with ©? 


it, ſuffering him to ſmell at it to 
be rubbed with it, and then to 


feel it; and aſter that, fix it on, 
and girt it faſt; and at what part 
and motion he ſeems moſt coy, wih 
that make him moſt familiar of an; 


other. 

Being thus ſaddled and bridled, 
lead him out to water, bring him in 
again; and when he has ſtood a 


little reined upon the trench an hour . 


or more, take off the bridle and 
ſaddle, and let him go to his meat 
till the evening ; and then lead him 
out as before ; and when you carry 
him in again to ſet him up, take 


off his ſaddle gently, and dreſs him, | 


cloathing him for all night. Ruf. 
Di#. 


COMMENCE. To commence, 


or initiate a horſe, is to put him to 


the firſt leſſon, in order to break 
him. Guillet. 

COMPRESSION in the Hoof of 
a horſe happens by the coronary 
puſhing againſt the nut bone, upon 
which it partiy moves, and which, 
having the aCtion of a lever, takes 


for its point of ſupport the upper, | + 


and forepart of the foot-bone com- 
preſſed ; the nut bone, which it 
raiſes, and which puſhes againſt the 
tendo achillis, which tendon preſſes 


the fleſhy ſole againſt the horny + © 


one; and all theſe combined com- 
preſſions produce an inflammation. 


* 
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longer continuance, and much lef; 2 
ſubject to diſeaſes and infirmitie, 
Now, in order to bridle and ſadde 
a colt, when he is made a little gen- 
tie, take a ſweet watering trench” 7 
waſhed and anointed with honey and WW 


ul 
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| Fvpon the fleſhy ſole, which ſpreads 
"4 all over the other parts. Strong 
3" 1 compreſſſone are diſtinguiſhed by 


„ del uſhing the thumb upon the coronet, 
"tres, ehich makes a horſe feel as ſharp a 
adde pain as if there was a fradture; when 
gen- the compreſſion is not fo violent as 


ench chat it cannot be thus known by 

the cotonet, it muſt be examined in 
=| the foot; the horny ſole mult be 
bout pared, till it becomes flexible un- 


dle, der the tool, which mufl be done 
ci. as near the frog as can be; the tool 
vitt 2 muſt be preſſed ; and if the horſe is 
%s ſenſible of it in that place, we may 
to be aſſured that there is a compreſſion 
on, ol the coronory bone upon the nut 
art > bone. The length of time the com- 
ith | preſſion has continued may be known 
ny © by the adheſion of the horny to the 
fleſhy ſole; for the horſe bleeds but 
d, little after the drawing it, becauſe 
in of the interception of the fluids by 
a the compreſſion. La Foſſes Ob- 
K * ſereations and Diſcoveries on Her- 
1 = Hes. . 
at 1 CONSUMPTION. That horſes 
N are ſubject to conſumptions or waſt- 
7 ing diſorders muſt be manifeſt to 
e ol who have had any tolerable ac- 
, quaintance with their diſeaſes, tho 
. few have been able to diſtinguiſh a 
ttue conſumption from an obſtinate 
„cold, or other diſordeis of the 


breaſt. | 
'The cauſe of a conſumption is 
frequently ſrom colds that have never 
been thoroughly cured, but have 
left ſome taint upon the lungs, or 
ſome other of the principal viſcera, 
eſpecially of the parts contained in 
the cheſt; ſometimes from violent 
inward ſtrains in working a horſe 
beyond his ſtrength ; or, when he 
' has a cold upon him, travelling a 
| horſe beyond his ſtrength ; riding 
long journeys withaut allowing ſut- 
ficient food or proper times of bait- 
Ing and reſt upon the road; riding 
in the night in damp and wet wea- 
ther, and trom other ſuch- like er- 
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rors; and fometimes conſump- 
tions proceed from weakneſs or 
other faults in the conſtitution ; 
ſometimes from pluriſies, ſurfeits, 
or long continued ſickneſs of any 
kind. 

Fiery hot horſes are the moſt 
ſubject to conſumptions; being for 
the moſt part, naturally weak and 
waſhy, and of a hedtic dilpoſition, 
When a conſumption proceeds from 
any defect in the lungs, or principal 
viicera of a horſe, the eyes look 
dull, and a little moiſt, the ears and 
feet are for the moſt part hot, he 
coughs ſharply by fits, and frequent- 
ly with a groaning ; he ſneezes 
much, has an uneaſineſs or quick 
motion in his flanks; and often 
gleets at the noſe, and ſometimes 
throws out a yellowiſh curdled mat- 
ter; he has but little appetite to 
food, eſpecially to hay, but will eat 
his corn ; and is for the moſt part 
hot after it. Sometimes theſe ſymp- 
toms abate, and give hopes of re- 
covery : but the leaſt over exerciſe 
or error in feeding brings them to 
their old paſs. 

When a horſe that has any of the 
abovementioned ſymptoms tetains a 
tolerable appetite for food, holds 
out a long while without any great 
abatement of his ſtrength, or loſs of 
fleſh, it is always a good fign : on 
the contrary, when he continues 
loſing his fleſh and vigor, i: is a ſign 
of decay. When a horſe runs a 
yellowiſh gleet from his noſe, or 
curdled matter, it always proves 
mortal, and ſhews the Jungs to be 
waſting : but if the matter be white 
and well digeſted, and at times abates 
with a gleet of clear water, it is a 
promiſing fign ; eſpecially if the 
horſe be young : but even where the 
beſt ſymptoms appear, conlumptions 
of all kinds are dangerous and uncer- 
tain, . 

As to the cure, one of the prin- 
eipal things is bleeding, which 
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ſhould be ſmall in quantity, but 
often, eſpecially in the beginning, 
before a horſe loſes too much of his 
fleſh ; a pint at once, or a pint and 
half from ſome horſes is ſufficient, 
which may be repeated as often as 
they appear to be more than ordi- 
narily oppreſſed in breathing. All 
thoſe things that are proper in colds 
are profitable here alſo. The fol- 
lowing balls will likewiſe do great 
ſervice, if the horſe be young. 
* Take conſerve of red roſes, one 
© ounce ; lucatellus balſam, half an 
ounce ; ſpermacetti, rubbed in a 
mortar, and ſalprunella, of each 
two drams ; ſyrup of corn pop- 
pies, what is ſufficient to make it 
into a ball to be rolled in liquorice 
© powder or wheat flower.” Theſe 
balls may be given one every morn- 
ing for a week ; and if they be 
found to do ſervice, may be con- 
tinued during pleaſure, till the horſe 
recovers his uſual vigour, and, be- 
gins to gather ſtrength. If the horſe 
ſcowers or runs at the noſe, ſo as to 
induce weakneſs, the following in- 
fuſion may be uſed. 

* Take ground-ivy and hore 
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© hound, of each an handful: red 


roſe leaves, halfan handful ; freſh 
linſeed and liquorice root. ſliced. 
or juice of liquorice, of each half 
an ounce ; ſaffron one dram ; 
Gum tragacanth, one ounce ; 
infuſe them in a quart of boiling 
water, letting the infuſjon ſtand 
covered till cold.“ This may be 
made milk warm, and given every 
morning after the ball, faſting two 


hours before and two hours after, 


allowing him not above a quartern 
of ſcalded bran: for when ſcalded 
bran is often given, and in great 
quantities, it hurts a horſe, by re- 
laxing too much; and is greatly 
injurious in all habitual weakneſſes. 
His oats ſhould be the hardeſt and 


| ſweeteſt that can be got: and his 


feeds allo ſmall, that he may not be 


\ 


pearances of amendment; when 
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cloyed. His hay ſhould alſo be the 
fineſt; and the duſt well ſhook out 
of it, and given in ſmall portions, 
that he may digeſt it eaſily. But 
nothing contributes more to the cure 
of a conſumption than air and exer- 
ciſe, though any exceſs in the latte 
is dangerous; and therefore a we 
conſumptive horſe ſhould only be 
led, or rode by a perſon of a light 
weight: and if ſhort breathed, #7 
ſhould only be walked : he ſhould 7 
be continued in the air as much aa 
poſſible upon ſome dry common, o- 
other place, where the air is good. 
which is the moſt likely way to 
bring him to his ſtomach, and con- 
ſequently to his ſtrength ; and if ge 
mends by this management, there 
may be ſome hopes ot his recovery, 
providing he be young. Gibſon's 7 
Diſeaſes of Horſes. 1 
Pectorals may be given to palliate 
preſent emergent ſymptoms ; but aa 
diſſections have diſcovered both the 
glands of the lungs and meſentery 
to be ſwelled, and often indurated, Þ 
the whole ſtreſs lies on mercurial 
purges, and the following ponderoyus © 
alteratives given intermediately. 
Take native cinnabar, or cinna- 
bar of antimony, one pound ; 
powder very fine, and add the 
ſame quantity of gum guaiacum 
and nitre; give the horſe an ounce 
of this powder twice a day, wet- 
ting his feeds.” 
The ſpring graſs is often extreme- 
ly ſerviceable, but the falt marſhes 
are to be preferred, and even to be 
more depended on than medicines: 
for great alterations are thereby 
made in the blood and juices. But 
it may be worth obſerving, that a 
horſe frequently relapſes atter ap- 
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a yellowiſh gleet or curdled matter 
runs from his noſe, and he grows 
emaciated; is much addicted to 
ſweat, heaves much with a redu- 
plicated motion, and has a ſhort rat- 
bi» tling 
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he g ; cough : under theſe circum- 
Re == — can be little hopes of 
bis recovery, or any future ſervices 
from him; conſequently, to ſave 
re BET farther expences, the beſt way would 
be to diſpatch him as incurable. 


er £1 Bartlet's Farriery. 

kk XZ CONTUSIONS, and Brows. 
be gee the article BLows 

ht! CONVULSIONS, Every one 
d, maſt be ſenſible, that violent and 
Id e erceſlive pain in any part of the bo- 


* if dy will excite convulſions ; but eſ- 
päʒecially when the pain is in thoſe 
parts where the nerves abound moſt, 
as the ſtomach, the guts, the mid- 
riff, and tendinous parts of the 
limbs ; and therefore we find hor- 
ſes often convulſed in the gripes and 
ſtrangury, when the nervous parts 
of the guts and bladder are affected 
with violent pain and inflammation. 
Sometimes horſes become convulſed 
with wounds in the feet, when the 
tendons in thoſe parts are pricked 
and bruiſed ; or in any other part 
where the tendons are wounded. 
Horſes have convulſive diſorders 
ſometimes from a plenitude, and 
fulneſs of blood, which however is 
> ſometimes eaſily removed; as are 
* thoſe that proceed from a plenitude 
in the ſtomach ; or when the guts 
are crammed with dung and ali- 
ment, eſpecially when the dung, by 
Jong continuance, is grown hard 
and dry. 

Cox vursloxs from the flomach 
and other principal bowels. Of 
this kind is that depſorable diſtem- 
per ſo well known, but little under- 
ſtood, which locks up thg jaws 
of a horſe fo cloſe, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible to force them open by a- 
ny means whatſoever, either to re- 
ceive food or phyſic. Solley/ell calls 
this malady the ſtag's evil, or palſy 
in the jaws, though in moſt of its 
ſymptoms it is directly contrary to a 
pally. With our Engliſh Farriers, 
M goes under the general name of 
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convulſions; and jadeed it ſoon 
turns to an univerſal cramp or con- 
vulſion, that ſuddenly ſeizes all the 
muſcles of the body of a horſe, and 
that wichout any previous ſymptoms. 
As ſoon as the horſe is thus ſeized, 
his head is raiſed with his noſe to- 
wards the rack; his ears pricked 
up, and his tail cocked, looking 
with eagerneſs as an hungry horſe, 
when hay is put down before him ; 
or like a high ſpirited horſe, when 
he is put upon his mettle; inſo- 
much that thoſe who are ſtrangers 
to ſuch things, when they ſee a 
horſe ſtand in this manner, will 
ſcarce believe any thing of conſe- 
quence ails him : but they are ſoon 
convinced, when they ſee other 
ſymptoms come on apace ; and that 
his neck grows ſtiff, cramped, and 
almoſt immoveable ; and if a horſe 
in this condition lives a few days, 
ſeveral knots will ariſe on the ten- 
dinous parts thereof; and all the 
muſcles both before and behind will 
be ſo much pulled and cramped, 
and fo ſtretched, that he looks as it 
he was nailed to the pavement, with 
his legs ſtiff, wide, and ſtradling: 
his ſkin is drawn fo tight on all parts 
of the body, that it is almoſt impoſ- 
ſible to move it; and if trial be 
made to make him walk he is ready 
to fall at every ſtep, unleſs he be 
carefully ſupported : his eyes are ſo 
fixed with the inaction of the muſcles, 
as gives him a deadneſs in his looks; 
he | ak and ſneezes often; pants 
continually with ſhortneſs of breath; 
and this ſymptom increaſes continu- 
ally, till he drops down dead : which 
generally happens in a few days, 
unleſs ſome ſudden and very effec- 
tual turn can be given to the diſ- 
temper. 

Young horſes from four to fix 
years old are the moſt ſubject to it. 
and the large coach breed, and al] 
kinds of draught horſes more than 
ſaddle horſes ; the moſt uſual cauſe 
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that proceed from vermin. 
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of this univerſal cramp or convulſion 


is from bots in the ſtomach: and 
wher it happens to horſes above fix 
years old. that have been in buſineſs : 
or at a ſeaſon of the year when bots 


do not prevail, then the diſorder is 


for the moſt part owing to other cau- 
ſes, impoſtumations, or ulcers in the 
midriff, or ſome other of the princi- 
pal viſcera. 

But it is of uſe in the cure of theſe 
maladies, to diſtinguiſh between an 
univerſal convulſion that takes iis rife 
from vermin in the ftomach, and 
when it is produced by a diſtemper- 
ature of the midriff, or any other of 
the principal viſcera. 

When the diſtemper ariſes from 
bots in the ſtomach, it ſeizes ſudden- 
ly, and without any previous notice, 
appeaiing with all the ſymptoms 
above deſcribed, which caſe is exceed- 
ing dangerous, and the cure almoſt 
impracticable: but when the mouth 
is ſo far free from the convulſions, 
that a medicine may be adminiſtered 
and that the horſe can make a fhift 


to lick up a little bran, and ſwallow 


a little white water or gruel, there 
may be ſome hopes of a recovery. 
But when this fore of univerſal 
cramp or canvulſion proceeds from a 
diſtemperature of the midriff, or any 


other of the principal viſcera, there 


are always Come previous ſymptoms 
that go before, by which it may be 
diſtinguiſhed from the convulſions 
When 
this is the caſe a horſe firſt of all falls 


off his ſtomach, grows gradually weak, 


ſeeble, and diſpirited in his work, 
turns ſhort breathed with the ſeaſt 
exeiciſe. And though the diſtemper 
advances more ſlowly in this caſe than 
in the other that proceeds from ver- 
nin, yet it is no leſs dangerous, be- 
caule the true cauſe is ſeldom known, 


till it be tao late to provide a remedy. 


In order to the cure, it will be ne- 


ceſſary to obſerve caretully theſe diſ- 


tinctions, and if a young borle that 


has been but lately in the dealer's 
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hand ha 


pens to be ſeized ſuddenly ; 
and if this falls out in the ſpring, and 


the beginning of ſummer, without 
any previous ſymptoms, we may rea 

ſonably conclude the diſtemper to be 
owing to bots in the ſtomach, in 


which caſe no time is to be loſt ; but 
before his mouth is quite ſhut up, 
the following ball may be given, 
Take mercuriusdulcis and the pow -- 
der of diapente, of each half an 
* ounce ; make it into a ball, with a 7 
* ſufficient quantity of conſerve of 
« roſes; and roll it in liquorice pow- - 
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der or flower, and waſh it down 


* with a hornful or two of warm 
* water.” When this ball has been 
adminiſtered, make the following in- 
fuſion, * Take penny-royal and rue, 
* of each two large handfuls ; cha- 
* momile flowers, one handful ; aſſa- 
foetida and caſtor, of each half an 
ounce ; ſaffron and liquorice-root 
fliced, of each two drams.” 

Let theſe be infuſed in ſour quarts 
of boiling water; and when the infu- 
fion bas ſtood till almoſt cold, give 
three or four horafuls, and repeat 
the doſe three or four times a day. 
The following ointment may be rub- 
bed into the cheeks, temples, neck, 
ſhoulders, ſpines of the back and loins 
and wherever there is the greateſt 
contraction or ſtiffneſs. © Take nerve 
* ointment, or the unguentum mar- 
* tratum, of either of theſe four 
© ounces; ointment of marſh-mal- 
los, fix ounces; muſtard-ſecd 
* ground, and Flanders oil of bays, 
of each two ounces; oil of amber, 
* two ounces, with a ſufficient quan- 
* tity  camphorated ſpirits of wine, 
to make it into a thin liniment.” 


 Muftard-ſeed alone freth ground, 


worked well into the affected parts, 
with camphorated ſpirits, may alſo 
be. uſed ſucceſsfully to horſes of ſmall 
value, for outward application; and 
internally, the following cheap drink, 
which may be given two or three 


hornſuls once in four hours. 
Take 
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Take rue, pennyroyal, and to- 
* bacco, of 5 banda; aſſa foe- 


£4 tida, an ounce z boil them in a 
WE < quart of forge-water z and let the 
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decoction ſtand conſtantly on the 
ingredients, and give as the for- 
mer. When the jaws are ſo locked 
up, that medicines cannot be given 
by the mouth, it is more eligible then 


co give them by way of glyſter ; for 


forcing open the jaws by violence of- 
ten puts a horſe into ſuch agonies, 
that the ſymptoms are thereby in- 
creaſed. The infuſion above may 
be given for that purpoſe, or the fol- 
lowing. * Take rue, pennyroyal, and 
* chamomile flowers, of each one 
* handful ; garlic, an ounce ; caſtor 
and aſſa foetida, of each half an 
* ounce.” In making this glyſter, the 
herbs are to be boiled firſt in two 
quarts of water, for ten or fifteen mi- 
nutes, with the caſtor and aſſa foetida 
cut in ſmall pieces, and tied in a tag; 
then the garlic is to be added, and 
continued cloſe covered on the fire, 
for ten minutes longer ; after which, 
the liquor is to be poured off into a 
pan or any other convenient veſlel ; 
after that, add of linſeed oil or trea- 
cle, of each four ounces ; and laſt 
of all, half an ounce of unrectified 
oil of amber, with the treacle and 
the oils mixed with the decoction, 
when it is put into the bag. Give 
this glyſter once a day. Gib/on's 
Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

In this caſe alſo he muſt be ſup- 
ported by nouriſhing glyſters made 
of milk, pottage, broth, &c. which 
muſt be given to the quantity of 
three or four quarts in a day; glyſ- 
ters of this kind will be retained and 
abſorbed into the blood ; and there 
have been inſtances of horſes thus 
ſupported for three weeks together, 
who muſt otherwiſe have periſhed. 

Mr. Gibſon mentions ſome extra- 
ordinary inſtances of ſucceſs in caſes 
of this ſort, by theſe methods and 
repeated friftions, which arg ex- 
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tremely ſerviceable in all convulſi ve 
diſorders and often prevent their be- 
ing jaw ſet ; they ſhould be applied 
with unwearied diligerice every two 
or three hours, wherever any ſtiffneis 
or contractions on the muſcles ap- 
pear: for a horſe in this condition 
never lies down till they are in ſome 
meaſure removed. He takes parti- 


cular notice of a horſe whoſe jaws 


were ſo locked up for three weeks, 
that both food and medicine were 
forced to be given by glyfſlers ; that 


not having recovered the uſe of his 


jaws for a fortnight, though he now 
moved them with leſs ſtiffneſs, he 
was determined from the known re- 
laxing power of optum, to give him 
half an ounce of it diſſolved in one 
of his glyſters, the good effects of 
which were ſo evident by a general 
amendment, that he was encouraged 
to continue it in the following man- 
ner. Take Matthew's pill and aſ- 
* ſa foetida. of each an ounce; make 


into a ball.“ This ball he gave for 
one doſe, and repeated once; and 
by this and the uſe of the nervous 


medicines given twice a day and gen- 
tle purging, the horſe was perfectly 
recovered. The uſe of rowels in 
theſe caſes is generally unſucceſsful ; 
the (kin being to tenſe and tight that 
they ſeldom digeſt kindly, and ſome- 
times mortify ; that if they are ap- 
plied they ſhould be put under the 
Jaws and in the breaſt. Ihe red hot 
iron ſo frequently run through the 
foretop, and mane, near the occipi- 
tal bone, for this purpoſe, has often 
been found to have deſtroyed the 

cervical ligament 
When this diſtemper does not 
proceed from vermin, as ſometimes 
happens to old horſes that have been 
ſtrained in working. or after ſome 
very bad ſurfeit, then the mercu- 
rial preparations will be in a great 
mealure unneceſſary, or perhaps 
hurtful. In this caſe, the horſe 
ſhould firſt be bled plentifully, un- 
leſs 


— 


CON 


Jeſs be is low in fleſh, old, or lately 
come from any hard continued duty; 
then you mult be more ſparing of 


bis blood; afterwards give him the 


following nervous ball. Take aſſa 
* faztida half an ounce, ruſſia caſ- 
tor powdered, two drams ; vale- 
* rian root powdered, one ounce ; 
* make into a ball with honey and 
* oil of amber.” This ball may be 
given twice a day at firſt; and then 
once waſhed down with a decoction 
of mifletoe or valerian ſweetned 
with liquorice or honey ; an ounce 
of aſſa foetida may be tied up in a 
piece of ſtrong coarſe linen-rag, and 


put behind his grinders to champ on. 


The laxative purges and emollient 

lyſters ſhould be given intermediate- 
y to keep the body open : but when 
the former balls have been taken a 
week or ten days, the following may 
be given once a day, with the vale- 
tian decoction. Take cinnabar of 
* antimony, fix drams ; aſſa foetida, 
half an ounce, ariſtolochia, myrrh, 


and bay berries, of each two 
* drams; make into a ball, with 


* treacle and oil of amber. LHartlet's 
« Farriery.' 

ConvuLls1ONs from a retention 
of the dung and aliment. Theſe ſtop- 
pages proceed from various cauſes ; 
and only affect the head when they 
happen to be of ſome continuance. 
Among the figns that accompany 
this kind of convulſion are, that the 
horſe generaliy looks dull about the 
head, with his eyes ſwoln, he is 
feeble, reels, and totters as he moves ; 
his mouth is generally ſtiff, but not 
quite ſhut up, as in the caſes above 
deſcribed. 

In order to the cure, let the horſe 
be backraked thoroughly ; after 
which let him have plenty of emol- 
lent oily glyſters made of mallows, 
marſhmallows, the herbs mercury, 
pellitory and ſuch like: but in pla- 
ces where theſe cannot be readily got, 
they may be made of pot-liquor, 


ters, will be in (mall hard balls; and 


GOR 
water-gruel, or any kind of meat | 
broth. To three pints, or two 
quarts of the liquor, may be added 
a pint of linſeed oil, and half 2 
pound of treacle, or a pound of 
brown ſugar; to be given milk Wi. 
warm, and repeated every day at i 
teaſt, till his dung comes away with 
eaſe, and grows ſoft. His diet ſhould i 
be the beſt hay, ſcalded bran, ſcalded 
chaff, or boiled barley, till he has 
been thoroughly - emptied ; and for 
ſome time afterwards. At firſt, hi? 
dung that comes away with the glyſ- 


ſometimes along with it a naſty pu- 
trid ſlime, which after dilcharged 
gives great relief. See the article 
BACKRAKING. me 
* Take lenitive eleQuary, and MR ge 
cream of tartar, of each four oun- *' 
ces; brown ſugar, two ounces ; 5, FF 
mix them in a pint and a half of RX 1c 
mild ale; the ale is to be made hot, = 
c 


„ * 
* 


that the cream of tartar may the 6 
more eaſily diſſolve in it; after that { 
the ſugar, and laſt of all the leniti ve 
electuary. This is to be given in 
the n orning upon an empty ſtomach, "4 
blood- warm; and it will probably A 
begin to work before night, and fe}l- *' 
dom makes a horſe fick, as the 
ſtronger purges are apt to do, when 
a horſe is full and coſtive. It may 
be repeated three or four times, al- 
lowing always two or three days re- 
ſpite between each draught ; keeping 
him to an open diet, with proper ex- 
ercife, till he recovers his uſual vi- 
gour. Gibſon ubi ſupra. 

CORD, or Roye. See the ar- 
ticle Rope. 

CORK of a /addle, pieces of wood, 
upon which the boliters are made 
taſt. This part was formerly made 
of cork, whence it ſtill retains the 
name. See the article BoLsTE Rs. 

CORNER, or AncLts of the 
volt, in the manage, are the extre- 
mities of the tour lines of the volt, 
when you work in a ſquare. _ 

ef. 


CC DK 
wo . | See the articles Vor and 


ded DQUARE. 
- BF CORNER TEETH of 4 berſe, 
cour teeth placed between the mid- 
Nie teeth and the tuſhes ; being two 
above and two below on each fide of 
the jaw, which ſhoot when a horſe 
is five years old, or rather in the 
= ſpring before he is five: then the 
corner teeth begin to appear, and at 
= firſt but juſt equal with the gums, 
being filled with fleſh in the middle. 
=E Thele differ from the middle teeth, 
in their being more fleſhy on the in- 
=E ſide ; they grow leiſurely, and dif- 
fer alſo from the other fore-teeth in 
the kind of reſemblance they bear to 
ga ſhell, whence they are called the 
öà thell teeth, becauſe they environ the 
 X fleth in the middle half way round; 
and as they grow, the fleſh within 
= diſappears, and leaves a diſtin hol- 
= lowneſs and openneſs on the inſide. 
Ihe corner teeth on the upper gums 
* caſt out before thoſe on the under: 
ſo that the upper corner teeth are 
ſeen before thoſe below. See AGE 
of a bor ſe. Solleyſell's Compleat Hor ſe- 
man and Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 
; CORONET, or Croxer, of a 
horſe's foot, is that part round the 
very top of it where the hair grow- 
eth aud falleth down upon the hoof ; 
or it is the loweſt part of the paſtern, 
which runs round the coffin, and is 
diſtinguiſhed by the hair, which 
Joins and covers the upper part of 
the hoof. The coronet ſhould be 
no more raiſed than the hoof, nor 
make, as it were, a ridge or height 
10und it, if it does it is a fign that 
either the foot is dried up, or that 


ear | 


the coronet which do occaſion the 
crown-ſcab, and other ſores to which 
that part is ſubject. Solleyſelli Com- 
pleat Horſeman. 


age, is uſed for helps or aids given 
with ſeverity. See the articles At ps 
and CHASTISEMEN T8. 


there are a great many humours in 


CORRECTIONS, in the man- 


COR 

Before a horſe is taught any leſ- 
ſon, you ought to take notice, that 
there are ſeven helps for his further- 
ance therein, or to puniſh him for 
faults committed in his leſſons. 1. 
The voice, which, when ſweet and 
accompanied with cheriſhings, 1s 
helpful; but when rough and ter- 
rible and accompanied with ſtrokes 
and threatnings, a correction. 2. 
'The rod, which is a help in the ſhak- 
ing, and a correction in the ſtriking. 
3. The bit, an help in its ſweet- 
neſs ; the ſnaffle, in its ſmoothneſs : 
but both corrections, the one in its 
hardneſs, and the other in its rough- 
neſs, and both in flatneſs and ſquare- 
neſs. 4. The calves of the legs, 
which being gently laid to the horle's 
ſides are helps, but correCtions 
when you ftrike them hard ; as 
giving warning that the ſpurs are' 
about to follow. 5. The ftirrup 
and ſtirrup-leather, which are cor- 
rections when {truck hard againſt the 
hinder part of the ſhoulder, but helps 
when thruſt forward in a quick mo- 
tion. 6. The ſpur, that is Helpful 
when gently delivered in any mo- 
tion that calls for quickneſs and ac- 
tivity, whether on or above the 
ground; and a correction, when it 
is ſtruck hard in the ſide upon any 
ſloth or fault committed. 7. The 
ground, that is an help when plain 
and ſmooth, and not paintul to tread 
upon , and a correction, when rough, 
deep, and uneven, for the amend- 
ment of a vicious habit contracted. 
Diet. Ruſt. 

Moſt men whip and ſpur a horſe 
to make him go taſter, before they 
bid him: but that is cruel treatment 
to beat a generous creature before 
you have ſignitied your mind to him 
(by ſome token which he may be 
brought to underſtand) who would 
obey you it he knew your pleaſure : 
it is time enough to correct him 
when he refules, or reſiſts you. Do 
not haul his head about with coo tight 

K a rein; 


COS. \ 


areing it deadens his mouth; be- 
ſides he will carry you ſafer and take 
better care of his ſteps with an eaſy 
hand than a heavy one; much de- 
pends-upon the quietnets of the bri- 
dle hand; keep your elbows ſteady, 
and you cannot hurt his mouth. 
Burcon's Pocket Farrier. 

CORVET or CuxverT. See the 
article CuuvkE s. ; 

. COSTIVENESS in horſes fome- 
times proceeds from violent and hard 
exerciſe, eſpecially in hot weather, 
which, by increaſing perſpiration 
too much, diveſts the blood of its 
thinner ſeroſities, which is the cauſe 
of that heat and drineſs that is ob- 
ſervable in horſes that are bound in 
their bodies. Sometimes coſtive- 
neſs proceeds from a contrary cau e, 
viz. trom ſtanding long at hard meat, 
without graſs or other cleanſing di- 
et; or Lake but little air and 
exerciſe; or having their exercile 
only in ſpurts and not continued. 
When coſtiveneſs proceeds from ei- 
ther of theſe cauſes, it is eaſily re- 
medied, if taken in time. But there 
is another kind of coſtivenefs in 
horſes, which is moie haid to be re- 
moved, viz, that which ſeems to be 
natural or grown into a habit. 

In the firſt caſe, the cure is eaſy, 
only by giving him an open diet for 
ſome time; and if any thing more 
is wanting, lenitive mild purges are 
the moſt likely to ſucceed. In the 
ſecond, when coſtiveneſs proceeds 
only from want of air and exerciſe, 
and a cooling lax diet, it is no leſs 
eaſily remedied with proper Jeni- 
tives, as Glauber's ſalt with leni- 
tive electuary, viz. four ounces of 
each diſſolved in warm ale or wa- 
ter, and repeated every other day 
with ſcalded bran every day till the 
horſe's body is thoroughly opened ; 
giving him at the ſame time air and 
exerciſe. Oily glyſters may alſo do» 
ſervice in this caſe ; and when theſe 


- 


things are complied with, two or quence, muſt naturally produce a, 


COU | 
three purges will probably finiſh the 
cure. 1 
But that fort of coſtiveneſs which 
ſeems natural to the conſtitution; P. 
of ſome very good horſes is not eaſy FRE © 
to be removed ; and we ſeldom find FR 
it neceflary to bring ſuch horſes into 
a contrary habit: for where this is 
natural, and proceeds from the 
power and force of digeſtion in tbe 
llomach and guts, as ſometimes RF * 
happens, and the horſe is otherwiſe tur 
in perfect health, no inconvenience RR blo 
will ariſe from it, and it is obſerved, | 
that ſuch horſes are able to endure | 
great fatigue and labour. How- 
ever, it is proper io give ſuch horſes ' 
at all convenient times an opening 
diet: for if this habit by any acci- 
dent happens to increaſe and grow 
into an obſtinate coltivencſs, ſo as to 
produce ill effects as heat, drineſs 
of the conſtitution, htitle ſcabby 
eruptions over the ſkin, and a rough : 
coat, it will then be neceſſary to 
remove it in ſome degree, which 4 
. 
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cannot be done but by a continued 
uſe of emolltents, and a looſe open- 
ing diet along with them. Purges 
here are alſo neceſſary. Gibſon's 
Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

COUGH. Nothing has more per- 
plexed the practitioners in farriery 
than the cure of a ſettled cough, 
which, if it is of long continuance, 
without the other ſymptoms of a cold, 
frequently degenerates into aſthmas, 
broken wind, or conſumptions. 

The cauſe of a ſettled habitual 
cough is ſometimes owing to colds 
that have never been perfectly cured, 
ſometimes to a pleuriſy, peripneu- 
mony, or malignant fevers, that 
have left a taint upon the lungs, or 
other principal viſcera, which pro- 
duce tubercles and hard ſchnrous 
ſubſtances ; from whence an irregu- 
lar circulation of the blood in the 
lungs, and the want of a free paſ- 
ſage of the air, which in the conſe- 
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cough and an inordinate . 


of the flanks, as often as a horſe 1s 


put upon any briſk action. Some- 


| times a ſettled cough proceeds from 


little eroſions in thoſe parts, ſome- 


times only from a ſuperfluiry of 


tough phlegm, and mucilaginous 
juices ſtuffing the glands, and 
branches of the wind pipe: and 


| ſometimes from polipuſes or fleſhy 
| ſubſtances engende: ed in the large 
| blogd veſſels. 


Some horſes are ſubje& to nervous 


\ coughs, when the nerves that are 


diſperſed on the Jungs and midriff 
happen to be clogged or obſtructed. 
Now, when a horſe has a ſettled 
cough of any kind, the figns and 
diagnoſtics are careſully to be ob- 
ſerved, which diſtinguiſh one cough 
from another; becauſe, without 
that, it is impoſſible to find out the 
method of cure. Thus, if a horſe's 
cough is of long ſtanding, attended 
with loſs of appetite, waſting of fleſh 
and weakneſs, it denotes a conſump- 
tion ; and that the lungs are full of 
knotty hard ſubſtances called tuber- 
cles, which have often been diſco- 
vered on diſſection. Sce the article 
Coxsuvurriox. | 

The following ſigns denote when 
the cough proceeds from phlegm, 
and ſlimy matter that ſtuffs up the 
veſſels of the lungs. The horſe's 
flanks have a ſudden and quick mo- 
tion ; he breathes thick, but not 
with his noſtrils open, like a horſe 
in a fever, or that is broken winded, 
his cough is fometimes dry and 
huſky ; and ſometimes moiſt, before 
which he wheeſes and rattles in his 
throat; and ſometimes throws out 
of his nofe and mouth great gobs of 
white phlegm, eſpecially after drink- 


ing; or when he begins or ends his 


exerciſe, which diſcharge commonly 
gives great relief. Some of theſe 
horſes wheeſe and rattle to ſuch a 
degree, and are fo thick winded, 
that they can hardly be dragged 


COU 
along at firſt, till they have been out 


ſome time in the air; though then 
they will perferm beyond expecta- 
tion. Theſe are properly aſthmatic 
caſes, and onght to be diſtinguiſhed 
in their ſymptoms from that purſive- 
neſs and thickneſs we tee in ſome 
horſes, occaſioned by too full or foul 
feeding, want of exerciſe, or cheir 
being taken up from winter graſs. 
Bur theſe two laſt cafes are eaſily 
cured by proper diet and exercite, 
the one by lowering his keeping ; 
the other, by increaſing it. Gibſon's 
Diſeaſes of Hhrſes. 

The above aſthmatic caſe often 
proves very obſtinate : but if it hap- 
pens to a young horſe, and the 
cough is not of long ſtanding, it is 
greatly relieved, if not totally cured, 
by the following method. If the 
horſe 1s full of fleſh, bleed him plen- 
tifully ; if low in fleſh, more ſpar- 
ingly, which may occaſionally be 
repeated on very great oppreffions 
and difficulty of breathing, in pro- 
portionate quantities 

As mercurial medicines are found 
remarkably uſeful] in theſe caſes, 
give a mercurial ball (with two drams 
of calomel) over night, and a com- 
mon purge the next morning; or 
the following which is recommended 
by Mr. Gibſon. Take gum gal- 
* banum, ammoniacum, and affa 
* ſcetida, of each two drams; fine 
© aloves, one ounce; ſaffron, one 
dram; oil of anniſeeds, two 
* drams ; oil of amber, one dram; 
* with horey enough to form it in- 
© to a ball.“ They might be re- 
peated at proper intervals wich the 
uſual cautions. In the intermediate 
days, and for ſome time atter, one 
of the following balls may be given 
every morning. Take cinnabar 
* of aniimony finely levigated, fix 
© ounces ; gum ammoniacuin, gal- 
© banum, and aſſa fœtida, of each 
* two ounces: garlic, {our ounces; 
* ſaffron, halt an ounce ; make into 


R 2 * a paſte 


* 


, . 
« a, paſts" r ball. with! a phope 


of honey. 


calculated for this purpoſe; but if 
they are thought too expenſive, the 
cordial ball may be given with an 
eighth part of powdered ſquills,.: and 
barbadoes tar; or equal quantities 
of the above and cordial ball may be 
beat up together 3 and where they 
can be afforded, balſam of peru, 
balſam of. ſulphur and flowers of 
benjamin would undoubtedly, added 
to the cordial. bal, make it a more 
efficacious medicine in ' caſes of this 
fort, as thus: Take of the pec- 
- © toral*or cordial ball, one pound; 
* © balſam of peru, half an ounce; 
© balſam of Alphur. aniſated, one 
* ounce, flowers of benjamin, half 
an ounce ; honey, as much as is 
« ſufficient to form them into a 
« paſte; give the ſize of a pidgeon's 
egg every morning.“ | 
Exerciſe in a free open air is very 
ſerviceable, and the diet ſhould be 
moderate. Horſes ſubject to any 
inward oppreſſion of the lungs ſhould 
- never be ſuffered to have a belly 
full ; that is, they ſhould never be 
permitted ſo to diſtend their ſtomach 
with meat or water as to preſs a- 
gainſt the midriff, which of courſe 
would hinder reſpiration. Their 
hay ſhould even be abridged, given 
in ſmall quantities, and ſprinkled 
with water ; and their uſual allow- 
ance both of corn and water ſhould 
be divided into ſeveral portions : by 
ſuch a regulation in diet, horſes may 
be ſo recovered as to do great ſer- 
vice; and in all diſorders of the 
lungs, it is what ſhould principally 
be attended to. | 
The following are the ſymptoms 
of a dry cough, or aſthma. The 
horſe afflicted with this cough, eats 
heartily, hunts, and goes through 
his buſineſs with alacrity, appears 
well coated, and has all the ſigns 


1 of perfect health; yet he ſhall cough ; 
: Mien | EX tart: Dal 
Tbheſe balls are extremely well 1y, without throwi 

v en 
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at particular times almoſt inceſſant. me 
digg up any thing, 1 obſ 

except that he violence of the cough i re 
will cauſe a little clear water to dif. celle 
til from his goſe. Though th ane 
cough is not periodical, yet ſome of {RF ble 


Gs; 


theſe horſes cough moſt in a morn. | 
ing after drinking. This may pro. 
perly be filed a nervous aſthma in a 
horſe, as probably it chiefly affec 
the nerves in the membranous parts 
of the lungs and midriff ; and is 2 
caſe very doubtful, at beſt, if not 
incurable : but when the horſe i; 
young, the following method may be 
ſucceſsful. Take away firſt a mo- 
derate quantity of blood, then give 
him two drams of calomel, mixed 
with an ounce of diapente, for two 7 
nights; and the next morning, a 
purging ball: keep him well cloath- 7 
ed and littered, and feed him with 7 
ſcalded bran and warm water. bs 
Once..in eight or ten days, this 
purge may be repeated, with one 
mercurial ball only given over night. 
The following balls may then be 
taken, one every day, about the 
ſize of a pullet's egg; the horſe faſt- 
ing two hours afterwards; and 
ſhould be continued two months or 
longer, to be of real ſervice. * Take 
native cinnabar, or cinnabar of 
* antimony, half a pound; gum 
* guaiacum, four ounces; myrrh 
* and gum ammoniac, of each two 
* ounces; Venice ſoap, half a 
pound; the cinnabar muſt be 


finely levigated as before obſerved, 

and the whole mixed up with ho- 

ney or oxymel ſ{quills.” 

The following alſo will be found 
an uſeful remedy in obſtinate dry 
coughs, * Take gum ammonia- 
cum, ſquills, and Venice ſoap, 
© of each four ounces; balſam of 
* ſulphur, with anniſeeds, one ounce 
© beat up into a mals; and given as 
* the former,” 
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- Theſe mercurial and ponderous 
medicines are well adapted to open 
obſtructions in the lungs, and to 
prevent thoſe little knots or tuber- 
cles, which ſo frequently ulcerate, 
and lay the foundation of an incura- 
ble malady or conſumption: but 
the common pectorals alone will 
avail nothing in old ſtubborn coughs ; 
their efficacy being loſt in the Jong 
tour they have to make before they 
come tp the lungs ; and indeed were 
it otherwiſe, without they had ſuch 
powerful openers joined with them, 
they would be of little eonſequence : 
for where there are any expectations 
from medicines, ſuch are chiefly to 
be relied on which have a power of 
diſſolving and attenuating the viſcid 
humours, opening the ſmall ob- 
ſtructed veſſels and promoting all 
the natural ſecretions. Some young 
horſes are ſubject to coughs on cut- 
ting their teeth ; their eyes are alſo 
affected from the ſame cauſe. In 
theſe caſes always bleed; and if the 
cough is obſtinate, t it, and 
give warm maſhes, which in gene- 
ral are alone ſufficient te remove 
this complaint. But when the cough 
is an attendant on worms, as it 
often is in young horſes, you muſt 
give ſuch medicines as have a power 
to deſtroy thoſe animals ; particu- 
larly mercurial phyſic, at proper 
intervals, and intermediately, half 
an ounce of ethiops mineral, mixed 
up with the cordial, or pectoral 


balls, may be given every day. See 


the article Worms. Bartlet's Far- 
riery. 


COUNTER, or BREAST of a 


horſe is that part of a horſe's fore- 


hand which lies between the ſhoul- 
ders and under the neck. Guillet. 
A large and full breaſt or coun- 


ter is always eſteemed in light or 
' £ ſmall ſized horſes : but in Dutch or 


riezland horſes, they are common- 
ly td large, which makes them hea- 
vy: however for horſes that are de- 


— 
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ſigned for draught, large and broad 
counters do very well, becauſe they 


enable them to draw with the great- 
er eaſe, and the harneſs galls them 
leſs: but to ballance that advan- 
tage, ſuch breaſts or counters make 
them much more heavy: having by 
that means the perfect quality of a 
cart horſe, who, the more he is tied 


-to the ground and the bigger, the 


better he is. Solleyſells Compleat 
Hor ſeman. 

COUNTER - MARKED. A 
horſe is ſaid to be counter marked, 
when his teeth are artificially made 
hollow by a farrier's graver ; and a 
falſe mark is made in the hollow 
place, in imitation of the eye of a 
bean, with intent to make people 
think that a horſe is not above fix 
years old, and fo conceal his age. 
See the article Ace of @ horſe. 
Guillet. 

COUNTER-POISE, or Balance 
of the body, is the liberty of the ac- 
tion and ſeat of a horſeman, acquir- 
ed by practiſing in the manage, ſo 
that in all the motions made by the 
horſe, the horſeman does not incline 
his body more to one fide than to 
another : but continues in the mid- 
dle of the ſaddle ; bearing equally 
on his ſtirrups, in order to give the 
horſe the ſeaſonable and proper aids. 
Thus we ſay, This gentleman keeps 
his counter-poiſe ſo well, that he is 
always prepared againſt the ſurprizes 


and diſorderly motions of the horle. 


See the article SEAT. Guillet. 
COUNTER- TIME, the defence 
or reſiſtance of a horſe that inter- 
rupts his cadence, and the meaſure 
ot his manage. I his is occaſioned, 
either by a bad horſeman, or by 
the vicious humour of the horſe: 
thus we ſay, This leaping horſe 
has made two or three coun- 
ter times, and, inſtead of raiſing 
his fore quarters, has continued to 
yerk behind. This horſe has broke 
the juitnels of his manage by his 
counter- 
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counter-time, and the rider has but 
ſorrily ſeconded the aids of the bridle 
with the aids of the heels. Guillet. 

COURSE, or Race, a word 
which, though not received in the 
manage, _— upon other occa- 
fions, a gallop at full ſpeed, where 
we ſay, This barb is a good courſer 
and well winded. Guillet. 

CRACKS, CLEFTS, or Cnors, 
in the heels of a horſe. See the ar- 
ticle Cy ops. 

When this is the caſe, or the heels 
are full of hard ſcabs, it is neceſſary 
to begin the cure with poultices 
made either of boiled turneps and 
lard, with a handful of linſeed pow- 
dered, or oatmeal and rye flour, 
with a little common turpentine and 
hog's lard boiled up with ſtrong beer 
grounds, or red wine-Jees. The di- 
geſtive ointment being applied to the 
fores, for two or three days, with 
either of theſe poultices over it, will, 
by ſoftening them, promote a diſ- 
charge, unload the veſſels, and take 
down the ſwelling ; when they may 
be dried up with the following dry- 
ing water. * Take white vitriol 
* and burnt alum, of each two oun- 
ces; egyptiacum, one ounce ; 


pints ; waſh the ſores with a ſponge 
dipped in this three times a day, 
and apply the common white oint- 
ment ſpread on tow, to an ounce 
of which may be added two drams 
of ſugar of lead.“ See the article 
GREASRE. Bartler's Farriery. See 
SCRATCHES, 

Sand CRACKS. See the article 
SAND CRACKS. 

CRAMP, a kind of convulſion. 
See the article Convurs10Ns. 

For cramps or convulſions in the 
ſine we, See the article S1x Ew. 

CRAPAUDINE, or Tread upon 
the coronet, an imperfection in a 
horſe's foot; being an ulcer on the 
coronet, whence iſſues a filthy mat- 
ter, which by its ſharpnels dries up 


. 


lime water, a quart, or three 
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the horn beneath the part where the 
tread is made; and forms a kind of 
— or hollow down to the very 

oe. Horſes of manage, which do 
not croſs their legs enough in paſ. 


ſaging, but knock and hit frequently 
their coronets in one and the ſame 
place, with the nails of their ſhoes, 
may very readily occaſion fuch ul. 
cers ; of which they will halt very 


much, if they be not looked to and 
However they are of 


kept clean. 
no great conſequence, and come for 
the moſt part rather in the hind feet 
than in the fore. Solley/ells compleat 
Hor ſeman | 

CRATCHES, a ſwelling on the 
paſtern under the fetlock, and ſome- 
times under the hoof ; whence it is 
diſtinguiſhed into the finewy cratch- 
es, which affect the ſine ws, and thoſe 
upon the coronet, called the quittors. 
See the article QuirroRS. Guiller. 

CREAT, in the manage, an uſher 
to a riding maſter, or a gentleman 
bred 1n the academy, with intent to 
render himſelf capable of teaching 
the art of riding the great horſe. 
Guillet. 

CREPANCE is a chop or cratch 
in a horſe's legs, given by the ſpun- 

es of the ſhoes of one of the hinder 
cet, croſſing and ſtriking againil the 
other hinder foot. This cratch de- 

enerates into an ulcer, which is cured 
by wafhing it with warm wine and 
urine, and (if accompanied with a 
ſwelling and inflammation) applying 
the white honey charge. Black ſoap 
with ſpirit of wine is alſo a very ef- 
ſectual remedy. Guillet and Rnftic 
Dia. 

CRESCENT. A horſe is faid to 
have a creſcent, when the point, or 
that part of the coffin bone, or little 
foot, which is moit advanced, falls 
down and preſſes the fole outwards : 
and the middle of the hoof above the 
toe ſhrinks, and becomes flat, by rea- 
fon of the hollowneſs beneath: 


though theſe creicents be really the 
bone 
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bone: of the little foot, which has 
left its place, and fallen downwards, 
ſo 8s the under part of the foot, that 
is of the ſole and the toe, appears 
round, and the hoof above ſhrinks in. 
Ruftic Dif. . a 
CREST- FALLEN is an imper- 
fection or infirmity in 4 horſe, when 
the upper part of his neck on which 
his mane grows, called the creſt, 
hangs, either on the one ſide, or on 
the other, not ſtanding upright as it 
ought to do. This proceeds for the 
molt part from poverty, cauſed by 
ill keeping, and eſpecially when a fat 
horſe falls away ſuddenly upon any 
inward ſickneſs. The remedy is as 
follows: firſt raiſe it up with your 
hand, and place it as it ought to 
ſtand ; then let a perſon ſtanding on 
the ſide the creſt falls from, hold « + 
the creſt with one hand, and thru 
out the bottoin of it with the other, 
ſo that it may ſtand upright. This 
being done, draw a hot iron, broad 
on the edge, on that ſide through 
the ſkin (drawing his neck firſt at 
the bottom of the creſt, then in the 
middle of it, and laſtly at the ſetting 
on of the hair) and no deeper than 
on the other fide from whence the 
creſt falls; then gather up the ſkin 
with your hand, and apply two plaſ- 
ters of ſhoemakers wax laid one 
againſt the other at the edge of the 
wound ; and with ſmooth ſplints 
ſtay the ſkin, that it may ſhrink nei- 
ther upward nor downward. Then 


clip away all the ſpare ſkin which breadth of one's finger. 


you had gathered with your hand 
with a pair of ſciflars, and ſtitch the 
ſkin together in divers places with 
a needle full of red filk ; and ſtitch 
the edges of the plaſters, to pre- 
vent it from breaking. And laſt of 
all, anoint the ſore with turpentine, 
honey and wax, melted together, 
and the places which you drew with 
the hot iron, with a piece of greaſe 
made warm; and thus do twice 


every day till it be whole. But you 
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muſt be ſure to take care that your 
ſplints ſhrink not; though after all, 
the beſt cure for this malady is to 
let the horſe blood, and to keep him 
very well: for the ſtrength and fat- 
neſs will raiſe the creſt again. Ruf- 
tic Di&. | ; 

CREVICE, a chop, cleft, chink 
or crack. See Cracks, &c. Gutl- 
let. 

CRIB-BITING, or Tick, a fort 
of vice, or rather ill habit, to which 
many horſes are addicted; and 
which conſiſts in a horſe's catching 
hold of the edge of the manger, 
ſucking in the air, and ſwallowing it 
down by gulps, till he is ſometimes 
ſo full that he is ready to burſt. 
Some do it only on their collar reins, 
and ſome on every poſt and gate they 
can come at. This vice is more 
common in London than any where 
elſe, and may either come upon 
horſes from very low feeding, while 
they are young and have craving ap- 
petites, or perhaps, by ſtanding much 
at the crib, while they are ſhedding 
their teeth : for then their mouths 
are hot and their gums tender and 
itching, which may make them more 
readily ſuck in the air to cool their 
mouths. The beſt way to diſcover 
this vice is, when one looks into a 
horſe's mouth for his age, to take no- 
tice that his foreteeth are not worn : 
for when a horſe has been long ac- 
cuſtomed to this vice, the teeth will 
not meet in ſome places by the 
The coach 
breed are the moſt ſubjeQ to it, ard 
a horſe never loſes this ill habit du- 
ring his whole life; and indeed all 
the methods hitherto uſed to break 
it have proved ineffectual. Horſes 
that crib are but of ſmall value; 
they drop a great part of their food 
unchewed, which makes them al- 
molt always look Jean and jaded, 
with a ſtaring coat ; and conſequently 
few of them are able to endure much 
labour ; beſides they are ay = 

ſubje 
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ſubject to the gripes and other ma- 
ladies, which are owing to their 
continual ſucking and lag them- 
ſelves with air. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of 
Horſes. 

CRICK in the neck, an infirmity 
which hinders a horſe from turning 
his neck any way, or taking his meat 
from the ground, without great pain 
and uneaſineſs. In order to cure a 
crick in the neck, it is preſcribed to 
thruſt a ſharp hot iron through the 
fleſh of the neck in five places, at 
three inches diſtance one from ano- 
ther ; taking care that no finew be 
injured ; and to rowel all of them 
with horſe-hair, flax, or hemp, for 
fiſteen days; anointing the rowels 
with hogs greaſe; in which caſe the 
neck will ſoon be reſtored. Or elſe, 
bathe his neck with oil of pepper, or 
oil of ſpike, very hot; and roll it up 
in wet hay or rather litter, keeping 
him very warm. Ruftic Dict. 

CROATS, or Cravars, horſes 
brought from Croatia in Hungary, 
which for the moſt part, beat upon 
the hand, and bear up to the wind, 
that is, bear their neck high, and 
thruſt out their noſe, ſhaking their 
head. Guillet, 

CROSS. To make a croſs in cor- 
vets, to make a croſs in Balotades, 
is to make a ſort of laps or airs, with 
one breath forwards, backwards, 
and ſide ways, as in the figure of a 
croſs. Some talk of making a croſs 
in caprioles; but that cannot be, for 
the horſes that ſnould make caprioles 
backwards would appear reſty; and 
ſuch as we call ramingue, which 
would not work according to the juſt 
exactneſs of the manage. Not to 
mention, that the moſt vigorous 
horſe that is cannot with one breath 
mark the whole cioſs in caprioles. 
Guillet. 

CROUP of a horſe is the extte- 
mity of the reins above the hips. 
Ihe croup of a horſe ſhould be large 
and round, ſo that the tops of the 


CRO 


two haunch bones be not within 
view of each other; the greater dif. * 
tance between theſe two bones the 
better: but yet it is an imperteQtion, 


if they be too high, which is called i 
horn hipped ; though that blemiſh 
will in a great meaſure diſappear, if FR 


he can be made fat and luſty. 
croup ſhould have its compaſs from 


The 
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the haunch bone to the very dock, 
or onſet of the tail, and ſhould be di- 
vided in two by a channel or holloß 


all along to the very dock. 


A Rocking Ca our is when a2 
horſe's fore quarters go right, but 


his croup in walking ſwings froni fide _ 


to ſide : when ſuch a horſe trots, one 
of his haunch bones will fall, and the 


other rife, like the beam of a balance, | 


which is a ſign that he is not very 
vigorous. Ruft. Di#. 

To gain the CRove, in the ma- 
nage, is when a horſeman makes a 
demitour upon another, in order to 
take him upon the croup. If in a 
combat, you are hard put to it by 
your enemy, make a demipyroet at 
the end of the paſſade, and gain his 
croup. Guaillet, 

Without flipping the Cxour is an 
expreflion uſed for volts and a gal- 
lop ; and ſignifies without traverſing 
or letting the croup go out of the 
volt or tread of the gallop. Guillet. 

CROUPADE, in the manage, is 
a leap in which the horſe pulls up 
his hind legs as if he drew them up 
to his belly. Croupades are higher 
leaps than thoſe of curvets, which 
keep the fore and hind quarters of 
the horſe in an equal height, ſo that 
he truſſes his hind legs under his 
belly, without yerking, or ſhewing 
his ſhoes. Croupades differ from 
caprioles and balotades tn this, that 
in croupades the horſe does not yerk 


| as he does in the other two airs. 


High croupades are Croupades 


raiſed above the ordinary height. 


See the article YE&K. Guillet. 
CROWN-SCAB, in horſes, an 
humour 
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coronet ; is very ſharp and itching, 
and attended with ſcurfineſs. Moſt 


uſe only ſharp water for the cure of 
Fit: but the ſafeſt way is to mix it 


with ſome marſh mallows and yellow 


baſilicon, equal parts, ſpread upon 
tow, and laid all round the coronet, 


14 and at the ſame time let the horſe 
have a doſe or two of phyſic, or a 
ccouple of diuretic drinks, ſuch as are 


4 * reſcribed under the article GRE ASE. 


Silbon's Diſeaſes of Horſes, and 


. 


| = Bartlet's Farr. 


CROWNED. A horſe is ſaid to 


bde crowned, when by a fall or any 
other accident, he is ſo hurt or 
= wounded in the knee, that the hair 
7 ſheds and falls off without growing 


again. Guillet. 

Crownep PazTERN-JotrT. See 
the article PasTexn-ſorwT. 

CRUPPER, the buttocks of a 
horſe, the rump ; alſo a roll of lea- 
ther put under a horſes tail, and 
drawn up by thongs, to the buckle 
behind the ſaddle, fo as to keep. him 
from caſling the ſaddle forwards up- 
on his neck. Did. Ruft. 

Crvueyer-BuckrLEs, large ſquare 


9 buckles, fixed to the ſaddle-tree be- 


hind, to faſten the crupper ; each 
buckle having a roller or two on, to 
make it draw eaſily. Id. ibid. 
CURB, in the manage, a chain 
of iron made faſt to the upper part 
of the branches of the bridle, in a 
hole called the eye, and running 
over the beard of the horſe. Ihe 
curb of a horſe's bridle conſiſts of 
the following parts, 1. "The hook 
fixed to the eye of the branch. 2. 
The chain of S S. or links. 3. The 
two rings or mails. Large curbs, 
provided they are round, are always 
the moſt gentle. But care mult be 
taken that it reſt in its proper place, 
a little above the beard, otherwiſe 
the bit- mouth will not have the ef- 
ſect that may be expected ſtom it. 
Dia. Ruft. | 
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To give a leap upon the Curn, is 
to ſhorten the curb by laying one of 
the mails or S. like joints of the chains 
over the reſt. Guillet. 

CURB, in Farriery. As a ſpavin 
riſes among the bones of the fore 
part of the hock, fo a curb takes its 
origin from the junctures of the ſame 
bones, and riſes on the hind part. 
forming a pretty large tumor over 
the back part of the hind leg, at- 
tended with ſtiffneſs and ſometimes 
with a pain and Jameneſs. A curb 
proceeds from the ſame cauſes that 
produce ſpavins, viz. hard riding, 
{trains, blows, or kicks. The cure 
at firſt is generally eaſy enough ef- 
fected by bliſtering repeated two or 
three times or oftner. If it does not 
ſubmit to this treatment, but grows 
exceſſively bard, the quickeſt and 
ſureſt way is to fire with a thin iron, 
making a line down the middle from 
the top to the bottom, and drawing 
ſeveral lines in a penniform manner 
pretty deep; and then, to apply a 
mild bliſtering plaſter or ointment 
over it. 'This method will intirely 
remove it. Gibſon's Dieaſes of Hor- 
ſes, and Bartlet's Farriery. See the 
article SpAvIN. 

CURTAIL a horſe, z. e. to dock 
him, or cut off his tail. Curtailing 
is not uſed in any nation in Europe» 
or elſewhere ſo much as in England, 
by reaſon of the great carriage and 
heavy burthens our horſes are conti- 
nually employed in carrying or draw- 
ing ; the Englith being of opinion, 
that the taking off theſe joints 
makes the horle's chine or back much 
ſtronger, and more abie to ſupport a 
burden. 

The manner of performing the 
operation of curtailing is firſt, to feel 

with your finger or thumb, till you 
have found the third joint from the 
letting on of the horſe's tail; hav- 
ing done this, raiſe up all the 
hair, and turn it backwards; then, 
taking a very ſmall cord, and wrap- 


ping 
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ping it about that joint, pull it with 
both your own and another man's 
ſtrength, as ſtrait as poſſibly you 
can; after this, wrap it about again, 
and draw'it as trait or ſtraiter than 
before; and thus do three or four 
times about the tail with all poſſible 
ſtraitneſs ; and make faſt the ends of 
the cord ; after that, take a piece of 
wood, the end of which is ſmooth 
and even, of a jult height with the 
ſtrunt of the horſe's tail, and ſet it 
between the horſe's hinder legs, having 
firſt trammelled all his four legs, fo 
that he can no way tir ; then lay his 
tail upon it; and taking a large, 
ſharp ſtrong knife made for that pur- 
poſe, ſet the edge thereof as near as 
you can between the fourth and fiſth 
joint; and, with a large ſmith's ham- 
mer ſtriking upon the back of the 
knife, cut off the tail. 

If you fee any blood ifſue, you 
may know that the cord is not ſtrait 
enough, and therefore you ſhould 
draw it ſtraiter ; but if no blood fol- 
low, then it is well bound. When 
— have done this, take a red hot 

urning iron, made of a round forin, 
of the full compaſs of the fleſh of the 
horſe's tail, that the hone thereof 
may not go through the hole; with 
this ſear the fleſh till it be mortified; 
and in the ſearing you will clearly ſee 
the ends of the veins ſtart out like 
pap heads: but you muſt (till conti- 
nue ſearing till you find that all are 
moiſt, ſmooth, plain and hard, fo 
that the blood cannot break through 
the burning; then you may boldly 
unlooſe the cord; and after two or 
three Gays, when you perceive the 
ſore begin to rot, then do not fail to 
anoint it with freſh butter: or elſe 
with hog's greaſe and turpentine, till 


CJ 
it be whole. Ruft. Dia. 
article Dock ix. 

CURVETS, or Coxvers, in the 
manage, an air in which the horſe 
legs are more raiſed than in the de- 


mivolts ; being a kind of leap up and 
a little forwards, wherein the horſe 
raiſes both his fore-feet at once equal. 
ly advanced (when he is goin ſtraight 
forward and not in a circle and az 
his fore legs are falling, he imme- 
diately raiſes his hind legs as he did 
his fore; that is, equally advanced, 
and not one before the other: ſo that 
all his four legs are in the air at once; 


and as he ſets them down, he marks 
but two times with them. Horſes 
that are very dull or very fiery are 
improper for corvets ; they being the 
molt difficult air that they can make ; 
and requiring a great deal of judg- 


ment in the rider, as well as patience ® 


in the horſe to perform it. 


CUTTING, in the manage, is ® 


when the horſe's feet interfere ; or 


when with the ſhoe of one foot he | 


beats off the ſkin from the paſtern 
joint of another hoof. See the ar- 
ticle INTERFERE. 

70 Cur, or GeLD a horſe, is to 
render him impotent, after which he 
is called a gelding, by way of diſ- 
tinction from a [tone horſe. See the 
article GELDING. 

The beſt way to cure a horſe of 
biting and kicking is to geld him. 

70 CuT the Round, or CuT the 
Volt. is to change the hand when a 
horſe works upon volts of one tread, 
ſo that dividing the volts in two, he 
turns and parts upon a right line, to 
recommence another volt. In this 
ſort of manage the riding maſters are 
wont to cry coupez, coupes le Rond, 
cut, cut the Round. Guillet. 
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APPLE-BAY, in the manage, 
is uſed for a horſe which has 
marks of a dark bay colour : ſuch 
are alſo called, hays a miroir. Guil- 
let's Gent. Dif. P. 1. in vic. See 
the article Bay. 

DAPPLE-BLACK. a black horſe 
having ſpots or marks blacker and 
more ſhining than the reſt of his ſkin. 
Guillet. See BLack. 

DECEIVED. A horſe is ſaid to 
be deceived, when, upon a demi- 
volt of one or two treads, working 
for inſtance to the right, and not ha- 
ving yet furniſhed above half the de- 
mivolt, he is preſſed one time or mo- 
tion forwards, with the inner leg; and 
then is put tp a repriſe upon the left 
in the ſame cadence with which he 
began. He thus regains the place 
where the demivolt had been begun 
to the right, and works to the left. 
2 A horſe may in this manner be de- 
| ceived on any hand. Guillet. 

DEER's NECK. See the article 
Necx. 

DEFECTS and FavrTs which 
ought chiefly to be avoided in buy- 
ing of horſes are, according to Mr. 
Gibſon, ſuch as follow. If a horſe 
has a lameneſs in any part that is ea- 
fily perceived; if a horſe's limbs are 
{welled ; if he has ſpecks or deflux- 
ions on his eyes; if he ſtartles and 
flies off at the fight of common ob- 
jects; if his feet are ſo plainly bad, 
as to make him go cripling along ; if 
he heaves at his flanks, and coughs. 
Theſe and many more ſuch like ace 
defects that cannot be hid, even from 
thoſe who perhaps know but little of 
a horſe. When a man is about to 
chuſe a horſe, if he be never ſo good 
a judge. yet he mult be forced to 
take ſome things upon truſt, unless 
he be allowed a ſufficient trial: for 
ſeveral defects in a horſe are of ſuch 
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a nature that they cannot be eaſily 
diſcovered till a perſon has had him 
a ſhort time in his own keeping: for 
inſtance, ſome horſes when turned 


fix or ſeven years old are ſubject to a 


dry, chronical, fixed cough. which 
comes upon them at uncertain times, 
eſpecially when ſuch horſes happen 
to catch a freth cold. | 

The goodneſs or badneſs of the 
eves is another thing wherein the beſt 
judges are ſometimes miſtaken. Ir is 
not alwavs the clearneſs of the eve 
that denotes its goodneſs, but a man 
is alſo to form his judgment from 
other indications, particularly from 
the form and manner of the eye, 
which includes not only the body of 
the eye, but the eye-lids, eye-brows, 
and all the parts belonging to it. For 
a more particular account of the de- 
ficiencies and faults of this organ, fee 
the article Eye. 

The knowledge of the feet is rec- 
koned more eaſy than that of the 
eyes. A thin, weak foot is juſtly 
reckoned a very great defect in a 
horſe ; neither is a very ſtrong foot 
always the moſt eligible ; but is liable 
to ſeveral accidents. See the articles 
Feet, Heer, Hooe, &c. 

Other things to be regarded in a 
horſe are, his ſhoulders, cheſt, el- 
bow, limbs, &c. for an account of 
each of which parts ſee the articles 
SHOULDERS, &C. 

Accidents to which the limbs are 
table are ſplents, windgals, ringbones, 
curbs, &c. See the articles LiMBs, 
SPLINTS, &C. 

Another thing to be regarded is 
the carcals or body of a horſe, which 
compriſes his ribs, flanks, back, &c. 
the properties whereof we have al- 
ready conſideted under the articles 
CAR css, &c. 

Other things to be regarded in a 
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horſe is his wind, which may be 


eaſily known by the motion of his 
flanks, and ſome other ſigns. For 
other deſects obſervable in horſes one 
ſhould feel under his jaws, that he 
be free from inflated kernels; he 
ſhould not have a large fleſhy head, 
nor a groſs thick neck; neither 
ſhould he be leaf eared, nor have a 
deer's neck. When the hocks ap- 
proach near together, and the feet 
ſtand out, and ſtraddling, he will al- 
ways appear with a remarkable mean- 
neſs ; fleſhy legged horſes are uſually 
ſubject to the greaſe and other infir- 
mities. The temper of a horſe 
ought alſo to be regarded. A ſul- 
len, ill-conditioned horſe endangers 
every one that comes near him. 
On the other hand, a fearful horſe 
both endangers himſelf and his rider, 
more than a vicious horſe that has 
courage. A horſe that is very hot 
and fretful is no leſs to be avoided ; 
and a dull, heavy, phlegmatic horſe 
is the very xeverle of one that is hot 
and fiery; and his qualities are eaſily 
known, notwithſtanding all the arts 
of the dealer to put life and ſpirit 
into him. Gibſon's Di/cajes of Hor- 
es. 

The vice of crib biting we have 
already taken notice of under the ar- 
ticle Cx1B-BITiING. See the article 
Vices in horſes. N 

DEMI AIR, or DEMI VOLT, 
in the manage, one of the ſeven ar- 
tificial motions of an horſe ; being an 
air in which his fore-parts are more 
raiſed than in terra a terra: but the 
motion of the horſe's legs is more 
quick in the latter than in the demi- 
volt. See the article TRRRA a TRR 
RA, and VoLT. 

DEVUIDER, a term in the aca- 
demies, applied to a horſe thar, in 
working upon volts, makes his ſhoul- 
ders go too faſt for the croupe to fol- 
low ; ſo that, inſtead of going upon 
two treads as he ought, he endea- 
yours to go only upon one, which 
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comes from the reſiſtance he make; 
in defending againſt the heels ; or 
from the fault of the horſeman, that 


is too haſty with his hand. See the | 


article HasTEnNn. Guillet. 


DIABETES is a frequent and | 
profuſe ſtaling, attended with great 


weakneſs, loſs of fleſh, and often with 
an atrophy and decay. 

A diabetes is generally the reſult 
of long continued ſickneſs, old fur- 


feits, or the effect of hard riding, . 


hard labour, with low feeding, by 
which the ſeroſities of the blood be- 
come too much attenuated; and the 
horſe, by a continual piſling. is al- 
ways craving after water. And 
when this happens to a horſe of a 
weakly conſtitution, it becomes very 
diflicult to remove it. He ſoon loſes 


both his fleſh and appetite, grows | N 


feeble, his hair ſtares, and his bones 
flick out; his eyes look weak and 
watrv; and when it is of a long 
landing, he grows unfit for all kind 
of buſineſs; and if the piſſing in a 
true diabetes is not ſoon conquered, 
it uſually ends in rottenneſs. 

The cure of young horſes that 
are addicted to piſs from fearfulneſs. 
which caſe is to be diſtinguiſhed from, 
the tiue Diabetes, depends very much 
upon gentle uſage: for fear is fo 
firong an affection in a horſe, that 
where it prevails, it is ſeldom over- 
come by any other means : and if this 
continues, the piſſing will increaſe ; 
and ſcarce any remedy will be able 
to prevent its return. | 

If the horſe be of a tender, weak- 
ly conſtitution, he ſhould neither be 
indulged in tao much water or too 
much moiſt diet, of any kind, eſ- 
pecially ſcalded bran and other hot 
maſhes which relax the kidneys : but 
ſhould rather conſtantly be kept to 
dry food, unleſs ſome other diſorder 
ſhould require the horſe to be kept 
open: his water ſhould be ſmall in 
quantity, and often; his exerciſe 
gentle, and unconſtrained, till he 
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become more ſettled, and grow 


more familiar; and then the fre- 
quent piſſing will probably leave 
bim When the ſtaling, as it ſome- 
times may do, proceeds from any 
ſudden ill uſage, as too much water 
and hard riding after it, fo as to 
weaken the tone of the kidneys, by 
throwing too great a load upon them, 
it may be cured by a contrary treat- 
ment; and if the horſe be luſty, 
with high feeding and pampering, 
it will be proper to bleed, and give 
a ſlender dry diet, and to ride him 
gently after his water. Rowelling and 
purging may alſo help in ſuch cales. 
But if a horſe has a true diabetes, 
loſes his appetite and ſtrength, piſſes 
often and in great quantities; if he 
has had a ſurfeit, or any other lin- 
gering ſickneſs previous to the other, 
he ought to be treated with reſtrin- 
gents, and with a proper mixture of 
balſamic and agglutinant medicines, 
to heal and ſtrengthen the kidneys, 
ſuch as the following: 

* Take conſerve of roſes, two 
© ounces; lucatellus balſam, one 
* ounce; ſpermacœti, and japan 
earth or bole, in fine powder, two 
* drams; diaſcordium, half an 
* ounce ; make into two balls, with 
* a ſufficient quantity of ſtarch, and 
* roll them in liquorice powder or 
* flour.” Let one of theſe be given 
in the morning, and the other 
between the horſe's feeds in the af- 
ternoon ; and after each, about 
four hornfuls of the following de- 
coQtion. * Take Jeſuit's bark bruiſed, 
* four ounces; the roots of biſtort 
* and tormentil, of each two ounces ; 
* gum arabic, three ounces; red 
* roſes dried, one ounce ; boil in 
* two gallons of lime water, to the 
* conſumption of one half ; pour off 
the decoction, and while it is warm, 
* diſſolve in it an ounce of diaſcordi- 
um.!“ | 

Theſe things may be continued 
for ſeveral days; and if the horſe 
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begins to recover his appetite, and 
his piſſing abates; it will then be 
proper to renew the ſame things, and 
repeat them for ſome time; theſe in- 
gredients may be bailed over a ſe- 
cond time, in the ſame quantity of 
lime water, adding freſh roſes, for 
the bark will require twice boiling, 
before its virtue can be drawn out. 
be gum arabic may alfo be re- 
newed ; andif the horſe be of value, 
a pint of red wine may be added to 
the decoction. when it is cleared off. 

His food ſhould be dry and nou- 
riſhing, viz. the cleaneſt oats, and 
the fineſt hay that can be got. Air 
and exerciſe is very neceſſary, but 
that ſhould be very moderate, un- 
til the harſe recovers ſome degree of 
ſtrength. 

The above practice recommended 
by Mr. Gibſon is very injudicioufly 
cenſured by Mr. Reeves in his Trea- 
tiſe upon Farriery lately publiſhed, 
as Mr. Hood in his Supplement to 
his Treatiſe of Farriery has abun- 
dantly ſhewn. 

DIAPENTE, in the farrier's diſ- 
penſatory. See the article Pow- 
DERS. 

DIAPHRAGM, or Mioparee, 
in the anatomy of a horſe. See the 
article M1DRIFE. 

DIARRHOEA, or Lax. See 
the article Lax and ScouRinG. 

DIASTOLE of the heart, in 
anatomy. See the article PuLsE. 

DIET), the regimen, or courſe 
of living proper in regard to health. 
See the articles Ext rci1se, Feep- 
ING, &c. 

For the ſeveral diets proper in ſe- 
vers, ſtrangles, lax and ſcourings, 
ſurfeirs, &c. See the articles Fe- 
VER, STRANGLES, &C. 

Dikr-DRIxkS. See the article 
Drixx. 

DISARM, in the manage. To 
diſarm the lips of a horſe, is to 
keep them ſubje&, and out from a- 
bove the bars, when they are to 
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large as to cover the bars, and pre- 
vent the true preſſure or appui of the 
mouth, by bearing up the bit, and 
ſo hindering the horſe feeling the 
effects of it upon the bars. Give 
your horſe a bit with a cannon 
coupe, or cut, which will diſarm his 
lips; or elſe put the olives upon 
him, which will have the ſame effect. 
Guillet. | 

DISEASE, or SicxNess, is an 
unuſual circulation of the blood, or 
the circular motion of the blood aug- 
wented or diminiſhed, either through- 


out the whole body, or ſome part of 


it; in contradiſtinction to health, 
which is the faculty of performing 
all the actions proper in the mot 
petfect manner ; and all the effects 
of theſe actions are ſuch as regard 
certain determined motions, or the 
change and alteration of what is re- 
ceived into the body. 

In all diſeaſes, particular regard 
muſt be had to the ſymptoms moſt 
urgent ; or, in plainer terms, to the 


moſt dangerous ſigns or tokens of 


the diſtemper, as tor example, if a 
horſe be ſeized with a hzmorrhage, 
or violent bleeding from a wound, 
or otherwiſe, the main buſineſs is to 
ſtop it, and afterwards to conſider 
of proper medicines to remove the 
cauſe; in like manner, if a horle 
(or as is moſt frequent a colt) be 
in the ſtrangles, bleeding, glyſters, 
tweating, and other evacuations are 
immediately required ; tetting afide 
all other conſiderations of ſickneſs. 

Secondly, if there be ſeveral diſ- 
eaſes at one and the fame time, re- 
gard mult be had to them jointly ; 
only taking this along with you, that 
the moſt dangerous enemy is to be 
firſt encountered. 

Thirdly, it the indication or ſign 
of the diteaſe, be taken from the 
blood, it is to be confidered that all 
ciforders thereof depend on the cir- 
culatory motion being increzted or 
qiminiſhed; and that all the changes 
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in the texture kind quality of the 
blood, as alſo in its quantity, are 
attended with either a diminution or 
increaſe of the blood's velocity. 
Therefore, if the quantity is too 
much augmented, bleeding and other | 
evacuations are neceſſary: but if 
its quantity is diminiſhed, then re- 
ſtoratives, reſt, and nouriſhing food 
may be required. And if this laſt 
proceeds from any error in the ſto- 
mach, cauſing loſs of appetite, &c. 
then thoſe things which create 
hunger, and promote digeſtion, are 
to be adminiſtered ; and if the craſis 
or texture of the blood, be chang- 
ed, as is uſual in long continued 
fickneſs, then it may be neceſſary 
(having due ou to other inten- 
tions) to preſcribe ſuch things as 
may correct the vitiated maſs. 
Fourthly, when the diſtemper 
proceecs from an increaſe or dimi- 
nution of ſome ſecretion or diſcharge, 
the cure for the moſt part conſiſts in 
enlarging the ſecretions which are 
too ſparing, and reſtraining ſuch as 
are too liberal. ä 
Fiſthly, as in man ſo in horſes, 
nature is the beſt and ſureſt guide; 
and therefore, the farrier ought di- 
ligently to follow her, becauſe when- 
ever the finds herſelf oppreſſed, the 
endeavours to diſlodge the enemy; 
and to that end, tries the nearelt and 
propereſt means. Bracken's Art of 
Farriery. LE 
Tis being ſufficient upon the 
nature of diſeaſes in general, the rea- 
der will find each particular one 
treated of under its proper name. 
For the general figns or ſymp- 
toms of diſeaſes. See the article 
SICKNESS. 
DISTEMPER, 
ceeding article. 
DISUNITE. A horſe is faid to 
diſunite, that drags his haunches, 
that gallops falſe, or upon an ill 
foot. See the article GALLor- 
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LOCK, 


See the pre- 
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Dock, in the manage, is uſed 
for a large caſe of leather, as long 
as the dock of a horſe's tail, whic 
ſerves it for a cover, and is made 
faſt by ſtraps to the crupper ; hav- 
ing leather thongs that paſs between 
his thighs, and all along the flanks 
to the ſaddle ſtraps, in order to keep 
the tail tight, and to hinder it from 
whiſking about. Guiller. 

Dock inG a horſe, the operation 
of cutting off his tail. See the arti- 
cle CURTAIL. 

In regard to the docking of hor- 
ſes, though it is an operation ſo 
common, and in general fo ſucceſs- 
fully executed, yet, as it does now 
and then miſcarry by an inflamina» 
tion and gangrene ſucceeding, which 
ſometimes are communicated to the 
bowels, it is thought proper to lay 
down ſome general rules and direc- 
tions, both in relation to the ope- 
ration and the ſubſequent manner of 
treating the ſymptoms; and as theſe 
moſt probably ariſe from the tendons 
of the tail ſuffering by an injudici- 
ous application of the knife, or ſear- 
ing iron, or an improper ſeaſon for 
the operation, or a diacraſis of the 
blood; we ſhall firſt obſerve that the 
very hot or cold months are by no 
means proper for that purpoſe. We 
are next to obſerve, that this ope- 
ration ſhould always be pertormed 
by inciſion, or the chopping engine; 
the knite being paſſed through the 
tail above, while it lays on the 
block. Laſtly, we ſhall obſerve in 
regard to the fearing iron, that it 
ſhould be ſmooth and better poliſh- 
ed than thoſe generally uſed ; and 
ought to be rubbed clean on a wool- 
en cloth before the application to 
the ſtump; otherwiſe the ſparks 
which fly from the iron are apt to 
occaſion great pain with ſwelling 
both to the ſheath and fundament : 
nor ſhould it ever be applied fluning 
hot, for then ic brings the burnt 
part away With it; and as it re- 
Juites a re- application, in order to 


form a new eſchar on the veſſels, 
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the bone by theſe means is frequent- 
ly left too much expoſed, ſo that it 
is often a conſiderable time before it 
is covered. 

Farriers ſeldom apply any thing 
to the ſtump ; which need only be 
anointed with the wound aintment ; 
and, when the eſchar is digeſted off, 
may be waſhed with alum or lime 
water; but if an inflammation en- 
ſues, with a diſcharge of thin mat- 
ter, let the wound be digeſted by 
dreſſing it with doſſils of lint dip- 
ped in an ounce of Venice turpen- 
tine divided with the yolk of an egg. 
to which half an ounce of tinctute 
of myrrh may be added ; over this 
dreſſing, let a bread and milk poul- 
tice be applied; and then let the 
rump be often bathed with oil of 
roles and vinegar ; bleed largely, and 
obſerve the cooling medicines pre- 
{ſcribed under the article Fever ; 
and if the fundament is ſwelled, and 
the inflammation at all ſuſpected to 
be communicated to the bowels, let 
cooling emollient glyſters be injected 
two or three times a-day; ſhould a 
gangrene enſue, add Ægyptiacum 
to your dreſſings, and ſpirits to the 
ſomentation; and apply over all a 
ſtrong beer poultice, with London 
treacle twice a day. Bartlet and 
Burdon's Farriery. See the article 
Ni ckixs. 

DOCK-PIECE VH a horſe ſhould 
be large and full rather than too 
ſmall: it a horſe gall beneath the 
dock, greaſe the part every day, and 
waſh it with ſalt and water or good 
brandy, but the latter is the molt ef- 
fectual remedy, if the horſe will en- 
dure it. Selleyſell and Did. Ruft. 

DOUBLE. A horſe is ſaid to 
double the reins, when he leaps ſe- 
veral times together to throw the ri- 
der. Thus we fay, this Ramingue 
doubles his reins and makes pontel- 
vites. See the article RaminGUs, 


and PoxXTELvi1s. 
DRAUGHT, 
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DRAUGHx, in the farriers diſ- 
penſatory. See the article Dx nk. 
DzxaucuT- Horſe, in farming, a 
fort of coarſe made horſe deſtined 
for the ſervice of the cart or plough. 
In the choice of theſe horſes, for 
what is called the flow draught, they 
are to be choſen of an ordinary 
height, for otherwiſe when put into 
the cart one draws unequally with 
the other, and the tall ones hang 
upon the low ones. The draught- 
horſe ſhouid be large bodied and 
ttcong loined, and of ſuch a diſpoſi- 
tion, as rather to be too dull than 
too britk, and rather to crave the 
whip than to draw more than is 
needful. Mares are the fitteſt for 
this ule for the farmer, as they will 
be kept cheap, and not only do the 
work, but be kept breeding, and 
give a yearly increaſe of a foal, of the 
ame kind, and fit to be bred to the 
ſame purpofes. I hey ſhould have 
a good head, neck, brealt, and ſhoul- 
ders; for the re{t of the ſhape, is 
not of much conſequence. Only for 
breeding the mare ſhould have a large 
belly, for the more room a foal has 
in the dam, the better proportioned 
it will be, Draught-horſes ſhould 
be always kept to that employ. 
Some put them to the ſaddle on oc- 
caſion, but it does them great harm, 
alters their pace, and ſpoils them 
for Jabour. The draught-horſe 
ought to have a large broad head, 
becauſe horſes of this ſhaped head, 
are leſs ſubject than others to dil- 
eaſes of the eyes. The ears ſhould 
be ſmall, ſtrait and upright; the 
noſtrils large and open, that he may 
breathe wich the more freedom. A 
horſe with a full and bold eye al- 
ways promiſes well. On the other 
hand, a funk eye and an elevated 
brow are very bad ſigns. The horſe 
is eſteemed fittelt for this purpoſe 
alſo, that has a large and round 
buttock, which neither ſinks down 
nor cuts. He mutt have a firm and 
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tail, and the dock muſt be 


ſtrong 
thick and well furniſhed with hair, 
and placed neither very high nor Þ 


very low. The legs ſhould be ra- 
ther flat and broad than round. 
The roundneſs of the leg being a | 
fault in a horſe deſtined to labour 
that will ſoon ruin him. As to the 
hinder legs, the thighs ſhould be 
flethy and long, and the whole mut- 
cle which ſhews itſelf on the out- 
ſide of the thigh ſhould be large and 
very thick. Nothing is fo eſfentia 5 
to the health of theſe ſerviceable 
creatures as Cleanlineſs: if they are 
fed ever ſo well, and not kept clean, 
they will be ſubject to numerous diſ- 
eaſes. 

The ſervant who has the care of 
them ought to be up very early, and 
to clean the racks and mangers from 
ail filch. The currying of them 
ought to be carefully performed 
every morning. but not in the ſtable, 
for the duſt to fall upon the other 
horles, as it is too often done. Af- 
ter the horles are duſted, they ſhould 
daily twiſt a wiſp of firaw hard up, 
and wetting it in water, rub the 
legs, ſhoulders and body with it: 
Many of the diſeaſes of draught- 
horſes, which are not owing to na(- 
tineſs, are owing to bad water; ſuch 
as are too raw, too muddy, or too 
cold, being all improper. If there 
be any running ſtream in the neigh- 
bourhood, they ſhould always be 
had to that to water, every day in 
ſummer, but in winter, well-water 
is warmilh, and is better for them. 
If there be a neceſſity of giving them 
well-water in ſummer, it muſt be 
drawn up ſome hours before the 
time, and expoſed to the ſun-beams 
in tubs or troughs ; marth-water or 
that of lowland ditches is worſt of 
all. When the labouring horſe has 
drank his water, he ſhould have his 
oats * him, and theſe ſhould be 
carefully ſifted, and the manger 
duſted fiſt. 


It is a common practice 
as 
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as ſoon as a horſe is come in from 
his work, to rub down the legs with 
a hard wiſp of hay, but the beſt 
judges of horſes, abſolutely con- 
demn this, and obſerve, that this 
rubbing of the legs after hard labour, 
brings down humours into them, and 
makes them tiff. | 
The rubbing itſelf is wholeſome, 
but the doing it when the creature 


is hot is the miſchief; while a horſe 


is in a ſweat it is a great relief and 
refreſhment to him to have his body 
rubbed down, but when he is cool 


6 is the proper time to rub his legs. 


The racks are to be well ſupplied 
with hay, and the horſes ſhould be 
left to reſt and eat, about two hours, 
and then led to water ; after this 
their oats ſhould be given them, and 
Fey ſhould then go to work again, 

n the evening, when the labour 
of the day is over, the firſt thing to 
be done, is to examine the feet, and 
ſee-if any thing is amiſs about the 
ſhoes; and what earth or gravel is 
lodged in the foot, between the ſhoe 
and the ſole, is to be picked out 
with a knife, and fome freſh cow- 
dung put in its place, which will 
cool and refreſh the part. 

A very material thing for the pre- 
ſervation of all ſorts of cattle, but of 
none ſo much as draught-horſes, is 
freſh and clean litter ; this is a thing 
too often neglected in the care of 
theſe creatures, and many even neg- 
lect the cleaning away the old litter 
on purpoſe, leaving it there to im- 
bibe more moiſture, that it may be 
the better manure tor the land. It 
is true, that by this the dung is en- 
riched and will go farther, but the 
benefit they reap from this, is no- 
thing in compariſon of the miſchief 
they do the horſe in the mean time; 
for the heat this gives his feet, is 
alone enough to ruin him. The 
owner often finds the effect of this, 
without knowing the cauſe ; the 


horſe becomes tender footed and 
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weekly, and is unable to do his buſi- 
neſs, though fed in the beſt manner 
that can be; the dung in this caſe 
is left under him that there may be 
ſome advantage from his feeding, 
and the diſtemper is increaſed in- 
ſtead of being relieved, till in the end 
the horſe is generally rendered uſeleſs, 
Autor anonym. apud Sportſman's Dic- 
tionary. = | 
DRENCH, among farriers a 
phyſical draught or portion given a 
horſe by way of purge, Te the 
next article. 

DRINKS, in the farrier's diſpen- 
ſatory, include chiefly all kinds of 
infuſions, decoctions, and ſuch mix- 
tures as have a great deal of their 
efficacy owing to their management; 
or are not reducible to any other 
form. And here we are not to con- 
fine ourſelves to ſingle draughts or 
potions only, but preſcribe larger 


quantities, ſuch as may be meaſured 


out into draughts in their due pto- 
portion, according to the exigeney 
of particular diſtempers, where a 

t many and often tepeated 
— are neoceſlary hefine the 
couſe can be removed. Gib/en's 
Farr. DiſpenJatory. 

Moft horſes take things mare 
willingly that are ſweet and palata- 
ble, than things that are bitter and 
of an ill taſte; and therefore, their 
medicines, but eſpecially their drinks, 
ſhould be ſo contrived as to be as 
little as poſſible diſagreeable and 
nauſeous. In drenching Horſes, it 
is uſual to draw up their heads pret- 
7 high with a cord faſtened round 
the upper jaw, holding up the 
horſe's head in that poſture, till the 
drink has run down his ſtomach ; 
otherwiſe it is apt with his champ- 
ing to return back and run out of 
his mouth, eſpecially when the 
taſte is diſagreeable to him. But 
when a horſe is tuil of blood, when 
his lungs are inflamed, his breath 
ſhort, as frequently happens in very 

M great 
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great colds and fevers, the beſt way 
to adminiſter theſe medicines with- 
out danger to the horſe, is in the 
firſt place to contrive his drink ſo as 
it may paſs! down with the; leaſt 
trouble and labour. Drinks ſhould 
not only be made as free. as poſ- 
ſible from : ſuch. things as may ſet 
the horſe a ftraining violently to 
cough, but ought to Ge made with 
miucilaginous and balſamic ingre- 
dients; and ſometimes when the 
caſe requires it, with oils and unc- 
tuous medicines joined with proper 
deterſives, of which examples will 
be given under each particular ma- 
lady where drenches are neceſſary to 
be adminiſtred. . 8 TVY 
When # horſe is drenched, he 
ſhould be kept faſting ſeveral hours 
before, and after it; the ingredi- 
ents that compoſe the drench ſhould 
be good in their kind, and ſuited to 
the diſtempet; when a horſe is in- 
wardly ſore, he ought to be treated 
very carefully, and ſhould 
few minutes to reſt, before his bead 
is raiſed up: for his drink ſhould 


haye only one or two hornfuls at a 


time, and then his head ſhould be 
let down a few minutes, that he ma 
recover his breath before his head is 
drawn up for the ſecond draught, 
and fo alſo for the remainder. Af- 
ter the laſt of his drink, he ſhould 
be let to ſtand. two or three hours be- 
fore he is ſet forward to his rack. 
Gibſon's Diſeaſes of borſes. _ 


DRINKING of 4or/es immedi- 


ately after hard riding, &c. is very 
dangerous; and therefore they 
| ſhould not be ſuffered to do it, till 
they be thoroughly cooled, and have 
eat ſome oats: for many horſes, by 
drinking in ſuch caſes, have died 
upon it, or become extremely ſick. 
A horſe after violent labour will 
never be the worſe for being kept 
half a day from water, but may be 
killed by drinking an hour too ſoon. 
Ryft. Dic. 


- pannicle. 
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'- DROPSY. . All our Engliſh au- 
thors and ſome Italians have enu- Þ 
merated the dropſy among the diſ- 
eaſes of horſes, and ſome affirm po- 
ſitively, that they have cured it in | 
all its different kinds: but that which 
chiefly happens to horſes is what the | 
fartiers call the uniyerſal dropſy, and 
ſhews itſelf more or leſs in all the 
external parts of the body, but eſ- 
pecially the legs and thighs, as they F 
are the moſt dependent. 1 
Ihe cauſe is from all kinds of il! 
uſage, but eſpecially from bleeding 
and purging. horſes, beyond their © 
ſtrength: for theſe D e eva- 
cuations render the blood languid, 
and flow in its motion; and for 
want of ſpirits, it has not force Þ 
enough to reach the paſſages of the 
ſkin, ſo as to make the uſual diſ- FR 
charge: but its. ſerous parts burſt 7 
through the ſmall” veſſels, and are 
- depoſited under the ſkin or the fleſhy 


be ſigns are a laſſitude and wea- 
- rineſs, faintneſs. and a difficulty of 
breathing, loſs of appetite, and a 
change of a horſe's colour from, bay 
to dun, or from black to a duſkiſh 
colour, and from White to an aſhy 
complexion. and 15 like; his hair 
will ſhed with the leaſt rubbing, aud 
the pits of your fingers will remain 

wherever there is a (welling. 
Although purging to exceſs is 
ſometimes the cauſe of this diſtem- 
per, by reaſon it diveſts the blood of 
its ſpirituous and balſamic parts, yet 
to attenuate the viſcidities of its 
ſerum, and to make a diſcharge of 
what is ſuperfluous, purging muſt 
again be made uſe of; and when 
that is performed, with proper me- 
dicines, it is of no ſmall moment in 
the cure: but theſe muſt be ſuch as 
beſide their purging quality are-en- 
dued fo as to communicate warmth 
and vigour. to the blood, &. for 
which purpoſe the following is chief 
ly to be preferred. Take of jala |: 
* one 
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one ounce and a half; gamboge, 
two drams; ſeeds of dwarf elder, 
two dunces; ginger and nutmeg. 
of each half an ounce; make all 
theſe into a fine powder, and form 
them into two balls, with as much 
* turpentine as is ſufficient for that 
« purpoſe.” Let theſe be dipt in oil, 
and given with the uſual precautions. 
They muſt be repeated every other 
day for a fortnight or longer, and on 
thoſe days he does not purge, an 
ounce ot fix drams of antimony may 
be given him: 

And becauſe ſweating is alſo of 
the greateſt ſervice in this diforder, 
when it can be promoted, the fol- 
lowing doſe may be given and re- 

ted, as often as there is occaſion, 
* Take old Venice treacle, four 
© ounces; Mathew'spill, twodrams 
* camphire and falt of hartſhorn, of 
each fifteen grains; mix them all 
© well together, and give them in a 
* quart of hot ale.” Some particu- 
lar regard is to be had to a horſe's 
diet in this caſe: for although it 
would be inconvenient to feed him 
high, yet while he undergoes ſo 
much cleanſing by purging, ſweats, 
and other evacuations, his aliment 
ſhould be ſomewhat proportioned to 
it; and therefore he may be allow- 
ed a large meaſure of clean oats 
every day after the operation of his 
phyſic, with an ounce of the ſeeds 
of dwarf elder, and two ounces of 
caraway ſeeds ſtrewed among them. 
Gil /on's Farrier's New Guide. 

DRY-MEAT, in the manage, is 
uſed for corn and hay. Aſter taking 
the horſe from graſs, or houſing 
him, he is frequently put to dry 
meat. Guillet. | 

DUKE'S PINTMENT, in the 
farrier's diſpenſatory, a preparation 
recommended to be rubbed on the 
withers, hams, or any other part of 
a horſe, 'when they happen to be in- 
flamed, or ſwelled by blows or 
bruiſes ; and is ſaid for the molt part 
to take down the ſwelliog, abate the 


Heat and inflammation, without bring- 
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ing to ſuppuration. Tt is alſo vety 
good to anoint any part that is mangy. 

The preparation is as follows, 
* Take clear and pure linſeed oil, 
* ohe pound; flour of brimſtone; 
* four ounces; put them into a 
* matraſs or glaſs vial, with a long 
neck, letting it ſtand in a mode- 
rate heat ot ſand, for the ſpace of 
an hour; after which, augment 
the heat, and keep it up to the ſame 
degree, till the flour be perfectly 
diffolved ; melt a pound of tallow, 
boar's or horſe greaſe, with four 
ounces of wax in another veſlel ; 
whereinto muſt be poured the lin- 
ſeed oil and flour of brimftone, be- 
fore they be quite cold; and re- 
moving it from the fire, ſtir the 
ointment with a flice of alcanet 
till it is quite cold.” Gibſon's Far- 
rier's Diſpenſatory. 
DLL, in the manage. The 
common marks of a dull, ſtupid 
horſe, are white ſpots round the eye, 
and on the tip of the noſe, upon 4 
general colour whatever. Thoug 
the vulgar take theſe ſpots for ſigns 
of ſtupidity, yet it is certain they 
are the marks of the goodneſs of a 
horſe; and ſuch horſes as have them 
are very ſenſible and quick upon the 
ſpur. Guillet. 

DN COLOUR of a horſe, ſee 
the article Corous. 
. DUNG of a hor/e, ſhould be ob- 
ſerved upon a journey. If it be too 
thin, it is a ſign that either his wa- 
ter Was too cold and piercing, or 
that Kg drank too greedily of it, if 
there be among his ordure whole 
grains of oats, either he has not 
chewed them well, or his ſtomach 
is weak : and if his dung be black, 
dry, or come away in very ſmall and 
hard pieces, it denotes that he is 
over heated in his body. Viſcous 
or ſlimy dung, voided by a race- 
horſe, ſhews that he is not duly pre- 
pared, in which caſe garlic balls are 
to be adminiſtered to him; and he 
is to be duly exerciſed, till his or- 
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. 
dure come from him pretty dry and 
without moiſture. Solleyſell. 

. DUST and Sand will ſometimes 
ſo dry the tongues of horſes that 
they loſe their appetite. In ſuch 
caſes give them bran well moiſtened 


Dus 
with water, to cool and refreſh their 


mouths; or moiſten their mouths 
with a wet ſpunge, to induce them 


to eat. 
Beat the DusrT. 
Bear. 


See the article 
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E AR, 'in comparative anatomy, 
is divided into the external and 
internal: the external is that part 
which a horſe moves backward 
and forward at pleaſure, and is ſo 
well known, that there needs but 
litt le iba ſaid about it. Its = is 
partly for ot nament, and partly to 
gather all ſounds, and tranſmit them 
to the internal. | 
The internal ear conſiſts of ſeve- 
ral parts, which are very curious 
and ate ſeated in the cavity of the 
as petroſum. be firſt of theſe is the 
drum, with its cord and muſcles. 


The drum is a very thin ant 


rent membrane, being an expanſion 
of the fofter s of the audi- 
tory nerve; it is very dry, that it 
may the better contribute to hear- 
ing; and ſtrong, that it may the 
better endure loud ſounds, or any 
other external injuries: for if once 
this be broke, or any way relaxed, 
a deaſneſs muſt unavoidably enſue, 
Within this membrane there is a 
cavity called the concha, wherein 
are four little bones, which are 
bound together by a ſmall ligament 
proceeding from. the coxd of the 
drum ; the firſt is called the ham- 
mer, which lies upon the ſecond, 
Called the anvil; the third is named 
the ſtapes, or ſtirrop, but in a horſe 
i is triangular like the greek letter 4. 
Upon the upper part of the ſtirrop, 
the longeſt foot of the anvil ſtands. 
"The fourth is called the orbicular 
bone; it is of a round ſhape, and 
tied with a ſlender ligament to the 
fide of the ſtirrop, where it is faſt- 


ened to the anvil. Theſe bones are 
a defence to the drum, and preſerve 
it from being torn, or beat inwards 
by the violent vibrations of the out- 
ward air in loud ſounds, and are 
thus aſſiſting to the ſenſe of hearing: 
when the external air beats upon 
the drum, it is driven againſt the 
hammer, which ftrikes upon the an- 
vil, as the anvil beats inſt the 
ſtirrop ; and as this force is more or 
leſs exerted, ſo the ſtirrop opens the 
oval wiadow more or leſs, and pro- 
poxtionably the ſound appears loud- 
er or lower. 

. The cavities within the os petro- 
ſum are in number three: the firſt 
wherein theſe four little bones are 
ſituated, is called the conchao, from 
its reſembling the ſhell of a tabor, 
When the membrane is ſtruck upon 
by any outward ſound, the echo is 
made in this cavity as in a common 
drum. There are in this cavity di- 
vers inſtruments, whereof ſome are 
for pulſation, as the four litile bones 
abovementioned. Some are for con- 
ducting the air into the other cavi- 
ties; ſuch are the two ſmall perfora- 


tions called the windows; and a 


third ſort are thoſe by which the 
pituitous matter collected within 
this cavity is diſcharged towards the 
palate and noſe. The firſt of theſe 
two perforations, being the upper- 
moſt and largeſt, is from its figure 
named the oval window, which 
is kept ſhut next the concha by 
the baſis of the ſtirrop as often as 
the ſound ceaſes, The other which 
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z round is always open, having no 


covering, and divided by the os ſqua- 


moſum into two pipes, one of which 


tends to the cochlea, the other into 


dhe labyrinth. The labyrinth, which 


is the ſecond cavity, by its ſeveral 
turnings and windings, which are 
fmewhat circular, modulates the 
ſounds in ſuch a manner as they may 
be leiſurely communicated to the au- 


7 ditory nerve, which is diſperſed 


through the membrane that inveſts 
this cavity. There is, beſides the 
two windows which open into this 
cavity, one perforation which opens 
out of it into the inner cavity called 
the cochlea, into which the air paſſes 
after it has been agitated in this ca- 
vity and the concha. Beſides theſe, 
there are four other ſmall holes for 
the ingreſs of the nervous fibres, that 
are . on the membrane which 
cloaths it. 

The cochlea, which is the third 
and innermoſt cavity is ſo called from 
the reſemblance it has to a ſmall ſnail- 
ſhell, eſpecially in its ſpiral windings ; 
it is far Jeſs than either of the tor- 
mer : but inveſted as the others are 
with a thin membrane into which alſo 
the ſlender fibres of the auditory nerve 
do enter. This cavity is filled with 
the internal inbred air as well as the 
former, by which the echo is made to 
the impulſe of the internal air upon 
the tympanum; and the auditory 
nerve being expanded upon the mem- 
brane which lines all thoſe cavities, 
it is ſuddenly affected therewith, 
whereby it is communicated to the 
original of the nerves, where all 
ſounds are diſtinguiſhed. The clip- 
ping away the hair out from the in- 
1 


de of ſome horſes, where the paſ- 


ſage into the ear is large may prove 
hurtful, by expoling them to colds, 
when they happen to be out in cold 
winds or rainy weather, and may tend 
greatly to mar their hearing. Gib ſon. 

How far a horſe may exceed or 
fall ſhart of other brute animals in 
point of heating, no one can exactly 
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determine : however it is obſerved, 
that ſome horſes will diſtinguiſh their 
keeper, not only by his voice, but by 
the tread of his foot, before he enters 
the ſtable, and ſome will diſtinguiſh 
the ſound of another horſe's foot, at 
a very great diſtance, and before it 
can be heard by us. When a horſe 
is in a fever, and parched with heat 
and drought, though at that time we 
may ſuppoſe his ſenſes to be very dull 
and much confuſed, yet he will prick 
up his ears at the leaſt noiſe of a pail, 

orſes are very acute in diſtinguiſh- 
ing ſounds, appearing greatly de- 
lighted with ſome, and diſpleaſed with 
others. The grunting of a hog, or 
the braying of an aſs will put ſome 
horſes upon the fret ; or any harſh 
ſound made by an unuſual inſtru- 
ment. On the other hand, all fine 
horſes love the yelling of hounds, are 
elevated-with the horn, and with va- 
rious kinds of muſic ; and ſome are 
quite tranſported with the ſound of 
drums and trumpets, and other mar- 
tial inſtruments, which ſhews that a 
horſe has a well formed ear, and a 
very great delicacy in hearing, Gib - 
ſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

The fetting up of the ears of a 
horſe may be injurious, eſpecially to 
one that is feartul or ticklith, as it 
may more or leſs mar his hearing : 
for all horſes, upon hearing any noiſe, 

int their ears that way ſrom whence 
it comes; and when their ears are ſo 
ſet up and fixed, as to deprive them 
of that liberty, it muſt cauſe them to 
hear more imperfeQly, and makes 
them oftimes unruly, and ſome of 
them grow ſo ſhy with this treat- 
ment, that they can ſcarce ſuffer their 
ears to be touched. 1514. 

The ears of a horſe (i e. the ex- 
ternal) ſhould be ſmall, narrow, 
ſtraight, and hardy ; and the whole 
conſiſtence of them thin and delicate: 
they ſhould be placed on the very top 
of the head, and their points when 
ſtyled or pricked up, ſhould be _ 

an 
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than their roots. When a horſe car- 
ries his ears pointed forwards, he is 
ſaid to have a bold. hardy, or briſk 
ear; alſo when # horſe is travelling, 
he ſhould keep them firm, and not, 
like a hog, working every ſtep by the 
motion ot his ear. Solleyſell. 

EAR acn. To cure a pain in a 
horſe's ears, firſt cleanſe them well, 
for fear the horſe ſhould run mad; 
and then put in ſome honey, falt- 
petre, and very clear water; mix 
the whole together, and dipping a 
linen cloth therein, to attract the 
moiſture, continue the application till 
the cuie is effected. 

If any thing ſhould be got into the 
ear, ſo as to incommode it, put in an 
equa) quantity of old oil and nitre; 
and thruſt in a little wool ; if ſome lit- 
tle animal has got in, you mult thruit 
a tent into it, faſtened to the end of a 
ſtick, and ſteeped in glutinous roſin; 
turn in the ear that it may ſtick toit. 

If it be any thing elſe, you mult 
open the ear with an inſtrument, and 
draw it out ; or you may ſquirt in 
ſome water. Ruftic ana Sportſman's 
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EBRILLADE, in the manage, a 
check of the bridle which the horſe- 
man gives to the horſe, by a jerk of 
one rein, when he refuſes to turn. 
An ebrillade differs from a ſaccade ; 
the latter being made with both reins 
at once, and the former only with 
one. Moiſt people confound theſe 
two words under the general name 
of a check, or jerk of the bridle, 
called in French, coup de bride. It 
is a chaſtiſement and no aid, and is 
diſuſed in academies. Guillet, 

ECAVESSADE, in the manage, 
is uſed for a jerk of the caveſſon, 
Guillet. 

ECHAPE, in the manage, is uſed 
to denote a horſe got between a ſtal- 
lion and a mare of a different breed 
and country. Guillet. 

ECHAPER is uſed in the French 
academies, for giving the horſe head, 
or putting on full ſpeed. Guillet. 
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ECOUT E, in the manage, a pa 
or motion of a horſe, when he ride : 
well upon the hand and the heels, i; 
compactly put upon his haunche,, 
and bears or liſtens to the heels « 
ſpurs; and continues duly balanced 
between the heels, without throwing 4 
to either ſide. This happens when 
a borſe has a fine ſenſe of the aids of 
the hand and heel. Gull. A 

ECURIE, in the manage, is a co- 
vert place for the lodging or houſing 
of horſes. The word is French. We 
uſe (table in common dilcourſe. 2 

ECUYER, in the French manage, 
is uſed for the riding maſter ; ſome- use 
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times it denotes certain officers in the © th: 
king of France's houſhold, who help #* 
the king in mounting his horſe and FRF 
alighting, and follow him on horſe- ©} "< 


back, and carry his ſword. Theſe * 
are called ecuyers de quartier. Gen- 
tlemen uſhers to the queen of France, 
and the maſters of the horſe to the 
princes and perſons of quality, are 
alſo called ecuyers. Belides theſe, 
there are others called ecuyers caval- 
cadours, ſce the article CAvALCA- 
DOUR, Guillet. 

EFFECTS of the hand, in the 
manage, are taken for the aids; that 
is, for the motions of the hand which 
direct the horſe. They diſtinguiſh $ 
four effects of the band, or four ways 3 
of making uſe of the bridle, viz. that : 
of putting the horſe forwards, draw- 
ing him backwards, and ſhifting it out 
of the right hand into the left, or 
dice verſa. See the article NaiLs. 
Guillet. s 

EGUILLETTE, in the manage. 


See the article Yerx. 


ELBOW of a horſe, is the hind 
part of the arms which points to- 
wards the briſket. Gibſon. 

EMBRACE the volt, in the ma- 
nage, is uſed when a horſe, in work- - 
ing upon volts, makes a good way 
every time with his fore legs. The 
oppoſite term to embracing a volt is 
beating the duſt, which is putting bis 

forefeet 


1 the ſame ſenſe with embracin 
volt. 7 ; 
much ground, provided his croup 
does not throw out, that is, does not 


YT * 
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ore feet near the place from whence 
be lifted them up. 


Embracing the ground is _— 
tne 
A horſe cannot take in too 


5 out of the volt. See the article 


EAT. Guillet. 

ENCRAINE, in the manage, an 
old, obſolete, and improper word, 
ſignifying a horſe wither-wrung, or 
ſpoiled in the withers. Guillet. 

ENLARGE, in the manage, is 
uſed for making a horſe go large ; 
that is, making him embrace more 


ground than he before covered. This 


is done, when a horſe works upon a 
round, or upon volts, and approaches 
too near the center, ſo that it is de- 
fired he ſhould gain more ground, or 
take a greater compaſs. Lo enlarge 
your horſe, you ſhould prick him 
with both heels, or aid him with the 
calves of your legs, and bear your 
hand outwards. It your horſe nat- 
rows, he is enlarged, by pricking him 
with the inner heel, and ſuſtaining 
bim with the outer leg, in order to 
preſs him forwards, and make his 
thoulders go. Upon ſuch occaſions, 
the riding maſters cry only, large, 
large. See the article In Guillet. 
ENTABLER, in the manage, is 
ſaid of a horſe whoſe croup goes be- 
fore his ſhoulders in working upon 
volts: for in the regular manage, one 
half of the ſhoulders ought to go be- 
fore the croup: thus we ſay, your 
horſe entables, for in working to the 
right, he has an inclination to throw 
himſelf upon the right heel, which 


fault you may prevent, by taking 


hold of the right rein, keeping your 


Tight leg near, and removing your 


left leg as far as the horſe's ſhoulder. 


A horſe cannot commit this fault 


without committing that called acu- 
ler, but aculer may be without enta- 


bler. See the article AculER. 
Vuillet. 
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ENTERFERE, or InTEzxyene: 
See the article, InTERFERE. 

ENTIER, in the manage, is uſed 
for a ſort of reſty horſe, that refuſes 
to turn, and is ſo far from following 
or obſerving the hand, that he reſiſts 
it. If your horſe is entier, and re- 
fuſes to turn to what hand you will, 
provided he flies or parts from the 
heels, you have a remedy, by put- 
ting the Newcaſtle on him ; that is 
a caveſſon made after the duke of 
Newcaſtle's way. Guillet. 

ENTORSES. See the article 
PasTERN. 

ENTRAVES, and EX TR AVvoxs. 
See the article Locks. 

ENT REP AS, in the manage, is a 
broken pace or going, and indeed 
properly a broken amble; that is nei- 
ther walk nor trot, but has ſome what 
of an amble. This is the pace ot 
gate of ſuch horſes as have no reias 
or back, and go upon their ſhoulder, 
or of ſuch as are ſpoiled in their 
limbs. Guillet. 

EPARER, a word uſed in the ma- 
nage, to ſignify the flinging of a 
borſe, or his ſtriking or yerking out 
with his hind-legs. In caprioles, = 
horſe muſt yerk out behind with all 
his force, but in balotades he ttikes 
but half out; and in croupades he 
does not ſtrike out his hind legs at 
all. All ſuch yerking horſes are rec- 
koned rude hories. Guillet. 

EPILEPSY, a diſtemper which in 
the human body goes more peculiarly 
under the name of convulſions. See 
the article ConvuLslons. 

The epilepſy ſeizes periodically, 
but often at uncertain times, and for 
the molt part ſuddenly, with little or 
no previous ſymptoms, though in 
man there is, generally preceding the 
fit, excellive pain in the head, drow- 
ſineſs, ſtupidity, loſs of memory, &c. 
which cannot be fo clearly diſtin- 
guiſhed in brute creatures. The 
common people call this diſorder the 
falling ſickneſs, or falling evil, when 

it 
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it ſeizes ſo ſuddenly and univerſally, 
that the perſon falls down in the fit: 
but it is called a particular convul- 
ſion, when a part or member of the 
body only is affected. When the 
convulſion is univerſal, it generally 


proceeds from all the ſame cauſes 


that produce vertigoes, apoplexies, 
and lethargies, to all which it has a 
near affinity. Sometimes epileplies 
proceed from a plethora or fullneſs 
of blood, when it is groſs and ſizy. 
When convulſions happen to old 
-horſes they generally prove incu- 
rable, becauſe nature, being languid, 
gives but little aſſiſtance to the ope- 
ration of medicines, or any other help 
made ule of for their recovery. 

In the epilepſy, the horſe reels and 
ſtaggers, his eyes are fixed in his 
head, he has no ſenſe of what he is 


doing, ſtales and dungs inſenſibly, 


runs round, and falls ſuddenly, ſome- 
times immoveable, with his legs 
ſtretched out as if be was dead, ex- 
cept only a very quick motion of his 
heart and lungs, which makes him 
work violently at his flanks; and 
ſometimes an involuntary motion and 
ſhaking of his limbs. At the going 
off of the fit, the horſe generally 
foams at the mouth; the foam is 
white and dry like that which comes 
from a healthy horſe, when he 
champs upon his bit. 

In the cure, firſt of all bleed plen- 
tifully, though if the horſe be low in 
fleſh, or has come off any hard jour- 
Rey, or is old, be ſomewhat ſparing 
of his blood. 

When the paroxyſm is over, let 
the ſollowing ball be adminiſtered, 
with a praper drink to waſh it down, 
viz. * Aſſa fœtida, half an ounce ; 
* Ruſſia caſtor pounded, two drams 
« venice turpentine, the ſame quan- 
© tity ; diapente, an ounce ; made into 
* a ball with honey and oil of amber.” 
The drink is to be made as follows, 
* pennyroyal-and miſletoe, of each a 
large handful; valerian root, an 
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* ounce; liquorice, half an ounce, |! 
* ſaffron, two drams infuſed in 23 
* quart of boiling water, and ſtand. 
* ing about two hours upon the in- 
« gredients : let it be poured off and] 
* adminiſtered after the ball'. Let 
this be repeated ſometimes once, 
ſometimes twice a day at firſt, and 
afterwards once in two or three days, 


Inſtead of drenches, let a large 
handful of miſletoe boiled in three 


pints of ſpring water, and mixed in tn 
a pail with his common drink. Let 
this be continued after the cephalic © ** 
balls and other medicines are left off, m 
for about three weeks; and in tbe © 
mean time, let purges and 1 at 10 

roper intervals be given to keep te „ 

ody open and prevent a relapſe. ; n 
The glyſter may be made with ca- f 
momile flowers and miſletoe, with |” 1 
oil and treacle added to the decoc- . 


tion; the purges being made of the 
ſame decoction, by difſolving four |" J 
ounces of lenitive electuary, and the | 
ſame quantity of cream of tartar, or © | 
fal mirabile. Gibſon's Diſeaſ. = * 
ERGOT in the manage, is a ſtub FF | 
like a piece of ſoft horn, about the |? | 
bigneſs of a cheſnut, placed behind | 
and below the paſtern-joint, and 
commonly hid under the tuft of the 
fetlock. Jo diſergot, or to take it 
out, is to cleanſe it to the quick, 
with an inciſion knife, in order to pull 
out a bladder full of water that lies“ 
covered with the ergot. This ope- | © 
ration is ſcarcely practiſed at Paris, 
but in Holland is frequently per- 
formed upon all four legs, with in- 
tent to prevent watty ſores, and foul 
ulcers. Guillet. 
ESQUIAVINE, an old French 
word, ſignifying a long and ſevere 
chaſtiſement of a dort in the ma- 
nage. Guillet. 
STRAC, in the manage, is ap- 
lied to a horſe that is light bodied, 
— bellied, thin flanked, and narrow 
cheſted. Guiller, 
ESTRAPADE, in the manage, 
is 
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is the defence of a horſe that will not 
obey, but, to get rid of his rider, riſes 
& mightily before; and while his fore 
hand is yet in the air, yerks out fu- 
FT rioufly with his hind legs, ſtriking 
higher than his head was before; and 
during his countertime goes back ta- 
ther than advances. Guillet. 
#F EVACUATORS, one of the 
© three claſſes into which the whole 
materia medica has been divided by 
the writers upon phyſic. See the ar- 
ticles ALT ERATIVvESs and REsTo- 
PZ gATIVES. 
Ihe evacuators viſibly promote 
2 diſcharges, ſome by ſweat, ſome by 
urtine, and others by excretion of the 
feces or dung; and all theſe allow 
of ſeveral gradations, . fome being 
ſtronger, and ſome weaker than o- 
thers. The firſt to be ranked under 
this denomination are all ſuch medi- 
cines as exert theicefhcacy on the ſto- 
mach and bowels, by vomit or pur- 
ation ; and theſe two operations 
ſeem to be effected by ſuch as are en- 
dowed with the ſame or the like pro- 
perties; only with this difference, 
that as vomiting medicines exert 
by themſelves very ſoon after they come 
into the ſtomach, many of the purging 
tribe paſs into the guts, without any 
ſenſible change in the ſtomach, other- 
wiſe than to create a little ſickneſs. 
But both the one and the other 
abound with ſuch parts as ſtimulate 
the tender fibres; and if thoſe ſtimu- 
lating parts be but little guarded, 
that is to ſay, if they be involved in 
others that can eaſily be drawn off 
by the action of the ſtomach or its 
common liquids, then their firlt ſenſe 
of exertion will of conſequence be in 
the ſtomach : but if they be invol- 
ved in groſſer ſubſtance, and ſuch as 
cannot be eaſily ſeparated, they will 
then require all that is natural in di- 
geſtion, before they can thoroughly 
exert themſelves; that is, the me- 
dicine muſt be rubbed, ground, and 
comminuted in the ſtomach, as the 
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common food, before its ſtimulating 
parts are ſet at liberty: but as the 
whole is by degrees paſling into the 
guts, there not being a ſufficient 
quantity of the medicine to excite 
vomiting, the remainder only exerts 
itſelf by gentle vellications, which 
ſo far diſturb the offices of the ſto- 
mach, as to cauſe fick qualms : but 
the greater part of the medicine 
being now got into the guts, its ſti- 
mulating particles exert themſelves 
there; and by their frequent vellica- 
tions quicken the periſtaltic motion 
ſo, that what is contained in them 
becomes thereby ſhook off; and if 
the medicine be of ſtrength, it will 
touch the ſenſible membranes of the 
guts fo forcibly, as to cauſe a more 
than ordinary derivation of blood and 
ſpirits into thoſe parts, ſo that a more 
than ordinary quantity of matter 
will be ſeparated from the inteſtinal 
glands, and caſt off with the dung 
and this is the occaſion of all ſtrong 
purging. 

From the ſame way of reaſoning, 
we may alſo underitand in what 
manner a purging medicine ſome- 
times cauſes vomiting; and that can 
only be ſuppoſed, when the guts are 
very much crammed with hard ex- 
crements, which are not eaſily moved, 
but adhere cloſe to them; and 
therefore detain the medicine 1n the 
ſtomach, &c. longer than it ought 
to be, whereby it exerts its whole 
force in thoſe parts; or alſo, when 
the ſtomach is under ſome previous 
debility, whereby a very gentle ſti- 
mulus during the comininution of 
the phyſic, will draw it into con- 
vulſions, and make it throw off it's 
contents; and trom hence it will 
be eaſy for any one to account for 
the nature of vomiting and purging z 
and in what manner a medicine can 
have ſuch effects as we obſerve from 
it in theſe operations. But there 
yet remains one thing very material 
to be known; and that is, how it 
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comes to paſs, that a horſe ſeldom 
on never throws up any thing that has 
once entered into his ſtomach, for 
the water that rebounds backwards, 
and guſhes through a horſe's nolirils 
in drinking, or what runs out ſoon 
after drinking, has never had admit- 
tance into the ſtomach, as ſome far- 
riers imagine, but proceeds from 
ſame defect or inflammation of the 
gullet, or relaxation of the uvula. 
One reaſon why a horſe does not 
vomit, ſeems to proceed from the 
neceſſary make and configuration of 
the ſtomach, but particularly of the 
guilet, which every one knows to 
be in a horſe of a conſiderable length; 
and this alone is undoubtedly a great 
hindrance to vomiting : but beſides 
this, the gullet of a horſe is found 
to be conſiderably narrow near its 
inſertion into the ſtomach, and like- 
| wiſe ſomewhat contorted, with its 
fibres of a ſpiral direction, which 
kind of ſtructure ſeems to be necel- 
ſary in a creature that feeds much 
with its head towards the ground, 
as all of them do when at gras. But 
there is yet another reaſon why theſe 
animals are not fo eaſily or at all ex- 
Cited to vomit ; and that is, becauſe 
of the largeneſs and weight of their 
Nomachs, for in vomiting it is re- 
quiſite that the ſtomach ſhould be 
contracted and gathered together, like 
a purſe : but in a horſe, or any other 
Jarge animal, that cannot be done 
without a very powerſul ſtimulus, 
and perhaps very few things in the 
materia medica could be found ſuffi- 
cient to do that effectually, though 
given in a large quantity; and that 
alſo on another account, viz. becauſe 
of the thickneſs and ſtrength of its 
fibres, which muſt require ſomething 
that is more than ordinary powerſul 
to make impreſſions ſtiong enough 
upon them to draw up ſo great a 


Wende 
he next thing that comes under 
the denomination of evacuators are 
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thoſe medicines called diuretics that 
promote the diſcharge of urine, 
wherein there are ſeveral intentions 
to be anſwered, according to the ſe- 
veral ways whereby the body be- 
comes indiſpoſed by its ſuppreſſion, 
See the article URIN E. 

The laſt that come under the title 
of evacuators are ſuch medicines or 
ſiinples as promote the diſcharges by 
ſweats, and are therefore termed ſu- 
dorifics or diaphoretics. They are 
allo called febrifuges and alexiphax- 
mics, or counter poiſons, becauſe of 
their extraordinary uſe in all malig- 
nant and peſtilential fevers. Now 
the matter by which a medicine can 
anſwer in the intention of promoting 
ſweat, muſt be from one or other 
of the following cauſes, viz. either 
from their fineneſs and ſubtilty, 
whereby they fo ratify the humour 
as to render them fit to paſs through 
the ſmall cutaneous glands ; or by 
their auſterity and roughneſs, ſo far 
confiringe the veſſels as to force 
them to a contraQtion whereby the 
matter which lies readieſt for a diſ- 
charge is ſqueezed out. Gibſon's Far- 
rier's Diſpenſatory. 

EXCRESCENCE, ſuperfluous or 
luxuriant fleſh; or other matter 
growing on Certain paits of the bo- 
dies of animals. To cure fleſhy ex- 
creſcences : and make them fall off 
without pain, Take a ſinall quantity 
of alum, and reducing it into a pow- 
der, put water to it fafbcient to diſ- 
folveit ; with this ſolution waſh the 
excreſence two or three times a day. 
and it will ſtop, harden, and reduce 
the fleſh into a callus, which will fall 
off in about a week or eight days; 
after which the ſore is to be treated as 
directed under the article Wou xp. 

Excreſcences of the bones is an 
evil incident to horſes, occaſioned 
chiefly by cauſtics or burning corro- 
ſives unduely applied to wounds that 
lie cloſe to the bone, as when the 
wound is in the leg or about the paſ- 
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tern ; for the fleſh being much burnt 
by them cauſes an excreſcence upon 
the bone; which remains after the 
wound is healed ; ſometimes it comes 
by a thackle, or the galling of a lock 
or fetters, that have been long con- 
tinued on the foot. What 1s pre- 
{cribed for the bone ſpavin will allo 
be proper in this diſorder. See SPA- 
viv. Ruflic Die, 

EXERCISE, no doubt is eſſen— 
tially neceſſary for preſerving health 
in any kind of animal, but more eſ- 
pecially a horſe, whoſe very nature 
requires abundance of it, if he has 
his full feeding; for by exerciſe the 
blood is not only forced through the 
ſmalleſt veins and arteries, by the ſe- 
veral contractions of the muſcles, but 
all the little glands and trainers of the 
body are thereby forced to throw out 
and diſcharge their ſeveral contents, 
which certainly muil be a great, if 
not the greateſt means to preſerve 
health. And this preſervation ought 
to be continued in proportion to a 
horſe's ſtrength and manner of feed- 
ing. Bracken's Art of Farriery. 

A horſe's food ought always to be 
in proportion to his exerciſe. But the 
time and the manner of his exerciſe 
is alſo to be regarded: for if a horſe 
happens either to be worked at an 
unſeaſonable time, or beyond his 
ſtrength, it will be more injurious to 
him than it he had not been worked 
at all. Therefore this general caution 
is always needtul, viz. never to ride a 
horſe hard, or put him upon any vio- 
lent exerciſe, when he has been new- 
ly fed, and has had his belly full of 
meat or water: but ſhould be moved 
out at firſt gently, and he will natu- 
rally mend his pace, as his food and 
water begin to aſſwage, when his 
rider may urge him on to farther 
ſpeed as his buſineſs may require: 

When a horle is hot with riding 
or any other ſharp laborious exerciſe, 
he ſhould be cooled by degrees ; 
wherefore, when any one has tra- 
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velled hard upon a journey, or when 
horſes have been driven hard in a 
coach or chaiſe, it is not ſufficient, 
after they come to their baiting 
place, or to the end of their day's 
Journey, to walk them about in hand 
tor half an hour or more, which is 
uſually done, but their pace ſhould 
be flackened for a mile or two be- 
fore they come in; and after that 
ſhould he alio walked ſome time in 
hand, that they may cool gradually 
before they are brought into the ſta- 
ble, with a thin cloath laid over each, 
it they have been uſed to it. When 
horſes come late to the end of their 
day's journey ; or when the weather 
is ſo bad that they cannot be walked 
about in hand, they ſhould then be 
rubbed all oyer their bodies and 
limbs, till they are quite cool, with- 
out taking off their harneſs and ſad- 
dle; and then cloathed. | 
Another neceſſary caution for the 
preſervation of horſes is, never to 
feed them too ſoon after they have 
been heated with exerciſe ; and few © 
are ſo ignorant as to give horſes was 
ter while they are hot. Horfes that 
have not been much accuſtomed to 
labour ſhould be led on to it gradu- 
ally : for habits can ſeldom be broke 
off abruptly, but by degrees; and 
this caution is the more neceſſary, 
becauſe, when horſes have had but 
little exerciſe they are apt to increaſe 
in fleſh, though their feeding be but 
moderate, yet their fleſh is, for the 
moſt part, but looſe and flabby ; 
and if a horſe in this condition, while 
his veſfels are relaxed, ſhould be 
hard worked, it would be the more 
dangerous, becauſe the blood at that 
time muſt have acquired a great de- 
gree of viſcidity, fo as to render it 
unfit to paſs through the ſmall vef- 
ſels, which muſt therefore be diſ- 
tended and the ſecretions thereby 
greatly obſtructed, and prove the 
cauſe of many obſtinate diitempers. 
The longer any horſe has been with- 
N 2 out 
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out exerciſe, the more time ſhould 
be allowed to prepare him for buſi- 
neſs ; and therefore, when a horſe is 
newly brought ſrom a ;dealer's hand 
(where they are generally welt fed 
and have ſcarce any exerciſe) or any 
other, that has been kept a long time 
without fufficient exerciſe, is to be 
put upon buſineſs, ſome proper pre- 
paration is to be made for it, which 
ought to be ſo accommodated as the 
circumſtances of time and place, and 
other requiſites will allow, When 
exerciſe is ſuddenly attempted, while 
a horſe is in a plethoric condition, and 
indeed morbid ſtate, it inflames the 
blood, and therefore it is adviſable 
in the firfl place to bleed the horſe, 
and lower his diet, which however 
ſhould not be too much abated. 
Walking exerciſe is the moſt proper 
to begin with ; and this ſhould be in 
the open air, in good weather, They 
ſhould be walked in it at leaſt two or 
three hours a day ; and the farther 
they are carried from home in that 
time, the better. A week or fort- 
night after this, the exerciſe may be 
increaſed, the horle may be made to 
walk out twice a day, two hours in 
the morning and two in the afternoon ; 
and as his ſpirit and vigour increaſes ; 
his exerciſe may be increaſed too. 
Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. See the 
articles FEEDIN G, AtRrinG, &c. 
The particular diſorders which 
are brought on by careleſinets in 
dreſſing, feeding, exerciſing, and the 
like, are firſt 1 of humouts up- 
on the bowels, the brains, lungs, 
liver, &c. together with the over- 
fulneſs of the alimentary tube, 
which is the ſtomach or guts; add 
to theſe, the glands, or ſecretory 
ducts obſtructed, from whence pro- 
ceed fevers of the worlt kind, Cheſt 
toundering, together with all the 
neceſſary requiiites for producing an 
aſthma or broken wind. Secoadly 
the glanders often proceed from o- 
verfulneſs and want of exerciſe at 
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roper intervals, as welk as the yet. 
ows or jaundice and gourdineſs ot. 
ſwelled legs. Bracken's Farriery, 

EYE, the organ of ſight, where- 
by the ideas of all outward objects 
are repreſented to the common ſen- 
ſory. The eye is of a convex glo- 
bular form, covered by its proper | 


tids, and incloſed within an orbit 


or ſocket, formed for that purpoſe 2 
out of the bones. 


contexture, that may no ways hurt 
or impair the ſurface of the eye. 


Their edges have a cartilaginous ot 


griſtly rim, by which they are ſo 
fitted as to meet cloſe together in 
time of ſleep, or upon any emer- 
gency to prevent duſt or other acci- 
dents that may hurt its delicate tex- 
ture. 'The orbit, or cavity in which 
the eye is ſituated, is lined with a 
very freeable, looſe fat, which is 
not only ealy to the eye in its vari- 
ous motions, but ſerves to keep it ſut- 
ficiently moiſt, as the lachrymal glands 
ſeated in the outer corner of the eye 
ſerve to moiſten its ſurface, and to 
wath off any duſt or dirt that may get 
into it. At the inner corner of the 
eye, next the noſe, is a caruncle, 
which Mr. Cheſelulen thinks may be 
placed there to keep that corner of 
the eye from being totally cloſed, that 
any tears or guminy matter may flow 
from under the eye-lids in the time 
of ſleep, or into the puncta lachtyma- 
lia, which are little holes placed one 
in each eye-lid to carry off any fuper- 
fluous moiſture or tears into the noſe. 

'The eye has four membranes or 
coats, and three humours. The firſt 
membrane is called tunica adnata or 
conjunctiva, and covers all that part 
of the eye, which-in a man appears 
white, but in a horle is variegated 
with ſtreaks and ſpots of brown; and 
being reflected back, lines the * 
| 0 


The eye-lids pre 
ſerve the eyes from duſt, or other 
external injuries; ate an expanſion 
of the muſcles and ſkin, the innert 
mentbrane being of an exquiſite 
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| Nr 
of the eye - lid, and by that inverſion, 


it is alſo the means to prevent motes, 
duſt, ſmall flies, or any other extra- 
neous matter getting behind the eye 
ball into the orbit, which would be 
extremely dangerous. This coat is 
full of blood veſſels which appear in 
little red fireaks all over the white of 
the human eye, when it is inflamed ; 
and where there is but little white, 
as in the eyes of horſes, the eye ap- 
pears fiery; and the eye-lids, when 
opened and turned back, look red, 

he ſecond coat has its fore part ve- 
ry ſtrong, and tranſparent like horn, 
and is therefore called the cornea or 
horny coat ; and the other part, 
which is opaque, and dark is cal- 
led the ſolerctis. Under the cornea 
lies the iris, which in a horſe inclines 
to cinnamon colour. The middle 
of this membrane or coat is perfo- 
rated for the admiſſion of the rays of 
light, and is called the pupil. Un- 
der the iris lies the ptoceſſus ciliares, 
which go off in little rays, and in a 
ſound eye are plainly to be ſeen: as 
often as theſe proceſſes contract, they 
dilate the pupil, which may always 
be obſerved in places where the light 
is ſmall, but in a ſtrong light, the 
circular fibres of the iris act as a 
ſphincter muſcle, and leffen the pu- 
pil ; and therefere a dilated or wide 
pupil in a ftrong light is almoſt al- 
ways a ſign of a bad eye. Mr, 
Che/elden obſerves, that in men the 
pupil is round, which fits them to 
lee every way alike, and is the ſame 
in many other creatures, eſpecially 
thoſe that are the prey of ravenous 
birds and beaſts, that they may al- 
ways be on their guard to ſpy out 
their enemies, and to avoid them : 
but horſes, and other large creatures 
that feed on graſs, and are not fo 
much expoſed to dangers of this 
kind, have the pupils of their eyes 
oblong horizontally, by which they 
are able to view a large ſpace of 
ground, which is alſo the reaton 
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why a horſe that has good eyes ſhall 
carry his rider as ſafe in the night as 
in the day, and will find the way 
better, with once or twice travelling, 
than ſome men that have travelled 
the ſame way twenty times; and if 
the rider happens to lead him out of 
the way will fall into it again of his 
own accord. 

Under the ſclerotis lies the chor- 
oides, which is the third coat or tu- 
nicle of the eye. In men it is of a 
duſky brown, and in beaſts of prey, 
as the above mentioned author ob- 
ſerves, a great part of this coat is 
white, which enables them to ſee bo- 
dies of all colours in the night better 
than men, in regard white reflects 
all colours. But horſes and other 
creatures that feed upon graſs, have 
the ſame parts of this membrane of 
a bright green, which enables them 
to ſee with leſs light, and makes graſs 
an object they can diſcern with great- 
eſt ſtrength ; and therefore it 1s cal- 
led ſometimes tunica uvea, from its 
reſembling the colour of a grape. 
The innermoſt or fourth tunicle is 
called the membrana retina, which 
is only an expanſion of the optic nerve 
upon the choroides,and encompaſſeth 
the glatſy humour like a net. By a 
combination of the rays of light up- 
on the fine filaments of this membrane, 
all external images are conveyed by 
the optic nerves to the brain. 

Within the tunicles or coats of the 
eye are ſeated the three humours 
which chiefly compoſe the eye ball. 
'The firſt is the aqueous or watry 
humour, which lies foremoſt, and 
feems chiefly a proper medium to 
preſerve the chryſtalline humour 
from injuries in caſe of wounds, bruiſes, 
or any other external cauſe, 

Behind the aqueous humour lies 
the chryſtalline, in a very fine mem- 
brane called aranea ; being thin like 
a ſpider's web. The rw of the 
chryſtalline is a depreſſed globe or 
ſpheroid, and its ule, to retract the 

razs 
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rays of light that paſs through it, 
fo that all the rays proceeding from 
the ſame point ot any object being 
firſt teftacted on the cornea, may 
be united upon the retina. 

The vitreous humour lies behind 
the chryſtalline, being concave on 
its ſoreſides, to make a convenient 
lodgment for the chryſtalline; and 
its Pinder part convex agreeable to 
the globular form of the eye, upon 
which the tunica retina, and cho- 
roides are fpread. I his humour 
poſſeſſes a ſpace larger than both the 
other two ; and being of a hue like a 
light coloured green glaſs is a pro- 
per medium, not only to keep the 
chryſtalline humour and the retina 
at a due diltance one from the other, 
but by its colour to prevent the rays 
of light falling too forcibly upon 
the latter, which might weaken or 
impair the ſight. Gibſon's Diſeaſes 
of hor ſes. 

Obſervations for judging of the 

dneſs or badneſs of the Eves. 
lhe goodneſs or badneſs of the eyes 
is a thing wherein the belt judges ate 
ſometimes miſtaken; for moſt peo- 
ple regard the clearneſs and tranſ- 
parency of the eve, which indeed 
ought to he conſidered, but it 1s 
worth oblerving, that horles before 
they are lix years old have not that 
tranſparency in their eyes which they 
arrive at afterwards, ſo that the eyes 
look thicker or clearer in proportion 
as their blaod and: juices happen to 
be more or leſs in a good ſtate. It 
is not always the ciearnels of the eye 
that denotes its goodneſs : but a man 
is alſo to form his judgment from 
other indications, particularly from 
the form and manner of the eye, 
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of this aſpect go blind with cataraGt, 
when about ſeven years old, ot 
ſometimes later. 

Theſe are the moſt ſuſpicious, 
where there is a bunch or fulneſs be- 
tween the upper eye-lid and the eye- 
brow, with a fulneſs round the un- 
der eye-lid, ſo that the eye looks as 
if it was environed in a ring. 

When the eye is extremely flat, or 
ſunk in the head within its orbit, it 
is always a bad ſign, even though 
there be no defluxion or humour up- 
on it. A ſinall pig-eye is none of 
the beſt, nor a very large goglin 
eye. That eye is ajmolt always . 
which is of a longiſh oval figure, eſ- 
pecially when the two corners are 
narrow like the ſhape of an almond, 
When the coat or membrane that 
riſes from the under part of the eye 
happens to be large and thick, ſo as 
to preſs the eve-ball, and the carun- 
cle or kernel of the inward corner 
next the nole is ſpungy and moiſt, 
tho' there is ſometimes a remedy fer 
this defect, yet ſuch hgrſes in the 
end generally go blind. 

When the eyes are bad, the muſ- 
cles or moyers of the eyes are gene- 
rally weak; lo if the eye looks dead 
and litelefs, the bett way of trial is 
to hold up the horſes head in the 
{ame manner as when a drench is to 
be given, which will draw the eye 
upwards: and if it remains then 
fixed and immoveable, or has a lan- 
guid motion, it is a pretty ſure ſign 
the eye is bad. And this trial will 
for the molt part hold good, whe- 
ther the eye be moiſt or dry. 

Some regard thc colour of the eye, 
which however is ditiecent according 
to the difference of colour in horſes: 


which includes not only the body of and indeed we are ſo far to regard 


the eye, but the eye-lids, eye-brows, 
and all the parts belonging to it. 
Many good eyed borſes have a hea- 
vinels in their countenance with a 
lowering brow, yet great numbers 


the colour, that if the iris or circle 
that ſurrounds the pupil or fight of 
the eye be diſlinct, and of a pale va- 
riegated cinnamon colour, it always 
denotes a good eye. For the iris is 

always 
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always moſt diſtin&t where the hu- 
mours of the eye are moſt clear and 
pellucid ; and thoſe horſes have the 
beſt eyes which in colour reſemble 
the eyes of a ſheep or goat : but few 
horſes arrive at that perfection of 
colour and tranſparency till they are 
at leaſt ſix years old or upwards. On 
the other hand, if the iris or circle 
round the pupil be of a dark muddy 
colour, and does not appear diſtinct 
and vatiegated, till one approaches 
near the eye: and if the narrow (ky 
coloured verge (which we obſerve 
more or leſs in moſt horſes on the 
outſide of the iris) happens to be of 
a milky hue, it is no good ſign. Ne- 
vertheleſs wall-eyed horſes have for 
the Hoſt part good eyes. 

Some in examining the eyes have 
a regard to the colour of the horſe, 
but this is no ſure way of judging, 
for as there are good horles of all 
colours, ſo there are good eyed hor- 
ſes of all colours. Moſt people in 


- examining a horſe's eyes lead him un- 


der a gate-way, or ſome ſhade, that 
they may fee perſeRly the colour 
and tranſparency of the eye: but 
the beſt way is to obſerve his coun- 
tenance, when he comes firſt out of 
a dark ſtable into a ſtrong light: for 
if he has any weakneſs in his eyes, 
he will wrinkle his brow, and look 
upwards to receive more light ; and 
jt the pupil at the fame time be 
large, it is a bad ſign ; and therefore 
the beſt way is to look to a hotle's 
eyes firſt in the ſhade, to obſerve 
the dimenfions of the pupil; and if 
that Jetſons upon his coming out in- 
to a ſtrong light, it is almolt an in- 
fallible ſign that the eye is good. 
Upon the whole, that eye is ge- 
nerally good where the eye-iids ate 
thin, where thc outward coat or tu- 
nicle of the eve is ailo thin and de- 
licate, where the caruncle next the 
noſe is ſmall and dry, where the eye 
is ttaniparent an fprightly; when 
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a horſe has a bold reſolute look and 
takes notice of objects without fear. 
On the other hand, when a horſe 
moves his ears backwards and for- 
wards and ſeems iurprized at every 
noiſe or motion of the hand, when 
he railes his feet high, is uncertain 
in his walk or ſtep, and unequal in 
his goings ; When his eyes appear 
full and ſwoln with a fleſhy circle 
round them, or when they are ſunk 
or flat, or of a longith oval figute, 
when the outer coat 1s thick, and 
covers a great part of the eye-ball, 
and the glands or kernels of the eye 
are ſpungy and moitt : all theſe de- 
note the badneſs of the eyes, and are 
often the forerunner of blindneſs. 
Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 
Diſeaſes of the EYES. The dif- 
eaſes that affect the eyes of horſes 
are neither ſo numerous nor fo much 
complicated as thoſe that affect the 
human eye, though horſes are much 
more apt to go blind than men, 
when once ditorders happen in their 
eyes unleſs they be ſpeedily te- 
moved. Moſt of the maladies that 
affect the eyes of horſes proceed ei- 
ther from external accidents as 
blows, contuſions, and wounds, or 
from internal cauſes, as fevers, ſur- 
feits, and ſuch like; or from a natu- 
ra! weakneſs and ill conformation of 
the eye, which poſlibly may often 
be hereditary. For the treatment 
ot external injuries of the eyes pto- 


2 from blows, bruiſes, bites, 
contuſions, &c. See the article 
BLo bes. 


a film, or thick ſlough ſhould 
remain upon the eye in conſequence 
of an external injury, it may be taken 
off by blowing into the eye equal 
parts of white vitriol and fugar- 
candy finely powdered ; glaſs finely 
powdered mixt up with honey, and 
a little freſh butter is much recom- 
mended by Dr. Bracken for this 
Furpole, as alſo, the following 

Olnt- 
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ointment. * Take ointment of tutty, 
one ounce; honey of roſes two 
* drams; white vitnol burnt, one 
* ſcruple, this with a feather may be 
* {ſmeared over the eye twice a day. 
_ Bartlet's Farriery. | 

The eyes may be wounded in the 
fame manner as the other parts of 
the body, viz. by inciſion or punc- 
ture; and we find theſe alſo com- 
plicated with contuſion and fracture 
of the bones of the orbit; and often, 
with laceration or tearing of the 
eye-lids, and the circumambient 
parts of the eye-brows and temples, 
which frequently happen from vio- 
lent bites and other accidents ; and 
the method of cure as to generals is 
nearly the ſame as in all other wounds, 
but in regard of the extreme ten- 
derneſs of the eye, ſome particular 
cautions are neceſſary to be obſerved 
as bleeding, even though the wound 
be but ſmall, becauſe the leaſt irti- 
tation will eafily bring a defluxion 
into the eye, which ought by all 
poſſible means to be removed. The 
poſition of a horſe's head and the 
contortion of his neck contributes al- 
ſo to render the cure more difficult; 
and therefore all the methods of re- 
vulſion are proper, as rowelling un- 
der the jaws, the breaſt or belly, 
eſpecially when the eye is much 
ſwoln and inflamed, as has been al- 
ready recommended in the caſe of 
BLows and Conrus10NSs. 

Another caution is neceſſary in 
curing wounds of the eyes, that no 
harſh application be made, while 
the pain and inflammation remains; 
and even not, when theſe ſymptoms 
are gone off, if milder methods will 
do the buſineſs. Care muſt alſo be 
taken to keep the horſe low in his 
diet, eſpecially while he is unfit for 
any other exerciſe beſides walking 
in the- ſhade; his diet ſhould be 
opening and if it be the graſs ſeaſon, 
cut-graſs or any kind of green herb- 
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age cannot be improper. Care 
ſhould be taken to keep the wounded 
eyecool by cooling medicines, avoid- 
ing the uſe of the oil of turpentine, 
which our farriers uſe almoſt upon 
all occaſions. If the eye-lid is 
wounded and cut through, and the 
cut divides it ſo as the lips part one 
from another, it ought to have a 
ſtitch with a ſtreight needle, ſuch as 
the ſurgeons uſe for ſuperficial 
wounds, and not to be drawn too 
cloſe, but jult ſo far as to bring the 
edges together. 
he proper dreſſing for wounds 
of the eye is honey of roſes and 
tincture of myrrh, viz. one dram of 
the tincture to an ounce of the o- 
ther. The beſt way of uſing it is to 
dip a pledgit of lint in this mixture 
made warm and applied to the 
wound twice a day until it is healed. 
If any part of the orbit bones be 
broke and feel looſe, the cure will 
be retarded till the broken parts be 
ſeparared and cut off, during which 
time it will be proper to dreſs with 
tinctute of myrrh, and the tincture 
of euphorbium mixed together ; for 
nothing agrees with the bones but 
cleanſing tinctures and other ſpiritu- 
ous applications. Sce the article 
Wound. | 
Sometimes alſo horſes meet with 
punctured wounds in their eyes, viz. 
when ſome ſharp pointed thing has 
run into the eye-ball. In this caſe 
nothing is better than tincture of 
roſes with honey, or honey of roſes, 
either alone or with ſugar of lead. 
'The juice of eye-bright, or the 
juice of celandine, are of uſe to help 
to wear out the ſcars which punc- 
tured wounds are apt to leave upon 
the cornea. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of 
Horſes. 
For lunatic or moon eyes. See 
the article Moon-Eves. 
For a cataract on the eye. See 
the article CA TARACT. 
For 
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For the gutta ſerena on the eye. 

See the article GUTTA SERENA. 
Though rheums and inflamma- 
tions, for the moſt part, accompa- 
ny the higheſt diſorders in the eye, 
et, if, after a wound or bruiſe has 
bon healed, the eye continues weak 
and indiſpoſed, a horſe will become 
much ſubje& to theſe diforders for 
the tuture, eſpecially upon every 
change of air or diet, as often as he 
chance to be rid harder than or- 
dinary, or put upon any uncommon 
and unuſual exerciſe. The like will 
alſo happen from any other cauſe 
inducing a weakneſs into the eye, 
as after a cold or other ſickneſs; 
and where there has not been ſuf- 
ficient care taken to put a check to 
the flux of the humours, or to take 
off their acidity and ſharpneſs : for 
by this means the eye becomes in- 
jured, and is rendered liable crorheums 
and defluxions, and to many other 
accidents, notwithſtanding the horſe 
may in all other reſpects be reco- 
vered to a good ſtate of health. 
Sometimes thoſe ſymptoms do ac- 
company or are the effect of an il] 
habit of body; and therefore in or- 
der to the cure, the farrier ought to 
examine both into the paſt ſtate and 
preſent condition of the horſe. If 
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he finds bim under any indiſpoſition, 
then his firſt and chief care ought 
to be to remove that, but if a horſe 
be otherwiſe in a tolerable ſtate of 
health, the farrier may conclude 
that there is either ſome natural in- 
firmity in the eye diſpoſing it to 
theſe diſorders, or elſe that the eye 
is rendered very weak and diſeaſed, 
by a continual defluxion upon it; 
in either of which caſes, it will not 
be very needful to burden him with 
medicines: but yet if the horſe be 
full of fleſh, leſt the diſtemper ſhould 
be overmuch fed, a moderate quan- 
tity of blood may be taken from 
him, and he may be purged gently 
every week, or have now and then 
a glyſter given him, and moderate 
diet and exerciſe. 


If the eyes are only inflamed, 


without a defluxion of ſerum upon 
them, they may be waſhed once or 
twice a day with the following. 
* Take red roſe-leaves, one hand- 
ful ; infuſe them in a pint of wa- 
ter ; ſtrain it off, when cool ; and 
add an ounce of honey of roſes, 
and about a dram of ſugat of lead; 
let your horſe's eve be moiſtened 
* there-with two or three times a 
day. Gilyon's Farrier Guide. 
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ALCADE, in the manage. A 
horſe makes falcades, when he 
throws himſelf upon his haunches 
two or three times, as in very quick 
curvets, which is done in forming 


a ſtop and halt-ſtop. A falcade 
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therefore is the action of the haunch- 
es and of the legs, which bend very 


low as in curvets, when you make ' 


a ſtop or half-ſtop. They ſay, this 
horſe ſtops well, for he makes twa 
or three falcades, and finiſhes his 

O ſtop 
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ſtop with a peſate. This horſe has 
no haunches, he will make no fal- 
cades The falcades are ſo much 
the prettier that, in making them, 
his haunches are low. Stop your 
horſe upon the haunches, in making 
him ply them well, ſo that after form- 
ing his falcades he may reſume his 
gallop without making a peſate; 
that is, without ſtopping or making 
one time ; and thus he will make a 
half ſtop. See the articles SToe, 
Havuncues, and TiMe. Guillet. 

FALLING EVIL, or Sickxness. 
See the article EeiLeesy. 

FALSE GALLOP, in the man- 
age. See the articles GaLLoP, and 
GALLOPADE. 

FALSE QUARTER is a cleft 
or chink in the quarter of the hoof, 
from top to bottom ; it happens ge- 
nerally on the inſide, that being the 
weakeſt and the thinneſt; and pro- 
ceeds from the dryneſs of the hoof, 
but eſpecially when a horſe is ridden 
in dry ſandy, or ſtony grounds in 
hot weather ; or in froſty weather, 
when the ways are flinty and hard. 
It is likewiſe cauſed by bad ſhoeing, 
and all the other accidents whereby 
a horſe becomes hoof-bound: for 
the narrownels of the heels and brit- 
tleneſs of the quarters continually 
expole a horſe to all the ſaid acci- 
dents. This accident 1s both dan- 
gerous and painful, for as often as 
a horſe ſets his foot on the ground, 
the chink widens ; and when he lifts 
it up, the ſharp edges of the divided 
hoof wound the tender fleth that 
covers the coffin bone; which is 
for the moſt part followed with 
blood; and it mutt of courſe be 
apter to render a horſe lame; as it 
is very difficult to form a reunion. 
The uſual method taken to remedy 
this imperfection is by cutting off 
that part of the ſhoe, which lies 
upon the chink, that it may be 
wholly uncovered ; then with a 
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drawing-iron, to open the rift to the 
quick ; filling it up in all parts with 
a rowel of hurds dipt in turpentine, 
wax, and ſheep's ſuet molten toge. 
ther; renewing it every day unti 
the ſame is filled up. After it is 
cloſed in the top or upper part, it i 
uſual to draw the place betwixt the 
hoof and coronet, which, by ſoften- 
ing the hoof and bringing a moiſ- 
ture into it, cauſes it to grow the 
faſter, and ſhoot downwards. But 
there are ſome who ſear the cronet 
above the crack, without piercing 
the ſkin juſt where the hoof begins, 
and with another iron, ſear the 
chink about the middle of the hoof, 
which ſucceeds very well, if care be 
taken to keep the hoof moiſt with 
applications of tar, honey and 
greale. Some pour aquafortis into 
the rift, when the pain is violent, 
to deaden the part; making a bor- 
der of wax on each fide, to hinder 
it from ſpoiling the reſt of the hoof ; 
and there are others who prepare a 
flat piece of wood, about an inch 
in breadth; but at the ſame time fo 
ſlender, that it will bend lik a hoop, 
and of a ſufficient length to go 
twice round the hoof; and having 
firſt drawn the whole length of 
the cleft, they apply turpentine, 
pitch and ſuet, molten together, to 
the fore, and faſten the hoof with 
pieces of liit or filleting. This is 
a contrivance to anſwer inſtead of 
bandage, to keep the chink united : 
but it is thought that inſtead of this 
troubleſome way, the following me- 
thod will be found more eaſy and 
ſucceſstul. 

Firſt draw the whole length of the 
cleft gently with your drawing iron ; 
then anoint the hoof with tar, honey, 
and ſuet molten together, as direct- 
ed : for nothing can be more proper 
for the hoot; and lay a thin 
pledgit dipt in the ſame along the 
cleſt ; after this, take of rope 2 
uc 
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ſuch as the ſailors uſe, which is no 
other than hemp moiſtened in melted 
pitch or tar, and ſpun looſe : ap- 
ply the yarn all down the hoof, be- 
inning at the cronet, and deſcend 
wnward, one lay after another 
as Cloſe as the binding of the hoops 
of wine caſks, laying a finooth 
pledgit of flax behind, to keep it 
from fretting the heel. This ſhould 
be opened once in three or four days, 
that the cleft may be dreſſed ; and, 
to prevent any inconveniency that 
can happen by the opening, a thin 
ſtaple may alſo be contrived, with 
points like horſe-ſhoe nails caſt off 
obliquely, to take a ſlender hold; 
the plate of it croſſing the cleft where 
part of the ſhoe is cut off ; and the 
nails coming out on each fide of the 
cleft or the upper part, to be riveted 
as the other nails. By this method 
a cleft in any part of the hoot may 
be eaſily cured, if the horſe be not 
very old or diſeaſed. Gibſon's Far- 
rier's Guide. 

FAR, in the manage, a term 
uſed to denote any part of a horſe's 
right fide: thus the far foot, far 
ſhoulder, &c. is the right foot, right 
ſhoulder, &c. 

FARCIN, or Faxcy, in horſes 
a kind of creeping ulcer, beginning 
with hard knots and puſtles, which 
ſpread ſometimes over the whole bo- 
dy of the horſe like the branches of 
a vine or ivy tree. Bracken. 

The characteriſtic of the farcy is 
a cording of the veins, and an ap- 
pearance of ſmall lumps in ſeveral 
parts of the body. The farcy is a 
diſeaſe ariſing from plenitude, and a 
viſcidity and lentor of the blood, and 
may very juſtly be ranked among 
glandular diſorders. - H/ood's Trea- 
 tife of Farriery. 


The true farcy js properly a diſ- 
temper of the blood veſſels, which. 
generally follows the tract of the 
veins; and, when inyeterate, thick- 
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ens their coats and integuments, ſo 
that they become like ſo many cords. 

The different kinds of farcys be- 
ing only degrees of one and the 
ſame diſtemper, we ſhall not de- 
ſeribe them, but proceed to deſcribe 
the diſorder by its ſymptoms, which 
are pretty manifeſt to the eye. At, 
firſt, one or more ſmall ſwellings 
or round. buds like grapes or berries 
ſpring out over the veins, and are 
often exquiſitely painful to the touch; 
in the beginning they are hard, but 
ſoon turn into ſoft blyſters, which, 
when broke, diſcharge an oily or 
bloody ichor, and turn into very 
foul and ill diſpoſed ulcers. In ſome 
horſes, it appears in the head only ; 
in ſome on the external jugular, in 
others on the plate vein, and runs 
downwards on the inſide of the fore 
arm towards the knee, and very of- 
ten upwards, towards the brilket ; 
in ſome the farcy ſhews itſelf on the 
hind parts, about the paſterns, and 
along the large veins on the inſide of 
the thigh, riſing upwards into the 
groin, and towards the ſheath ; and 
ſometimes the farcy makes. its ap- 
pearance on the flanks, and ſpreads 
by degrees towards the lower belly, 
where it often becomes very trouble- 
ſome. 

When the farcy appears on the 
head only, it is eaſily cured, eſpe- 
cially when it is ſeated in the cheeks 
and forehead ; the blood veſſels be- 
ing here ſmall; but it is more diffi- 
cult, when it affects the lips, the 
noſtrils, the eyes, the kerneis under 
the jaws, and other ſoft and looſe 
parts: eſpecially if it continues ſo 
long till the neck vein becomes at- 
fected by it, and turns corded. 
When it begins on the outſide of the 
ſhoulders or hips. the cure is ſe\dom 
difficult: but when the farcy ariſes 
on the plate vein, and that vein 
{wells*niuch and turns corced, and 
the glands or kernels under the arm- 
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are affected, it is hard to cure; 

t more ſo when the crural veins 
withinſide of the thigh are corded, 
and beſet with buds, which affect 
the kernels of the groin, and the 
cavernous body of the yard. When 
the farcy begins on the paſterns or 
lower limbs, it often becomes very 
uncertain, unleſs a timely ſtop is put 
to it : for the ſwelling in thoſe de- 
PRO 2 grows ſo exceſſively 
arge in ſome conſtitutions, and the 
limbs ſo much disfigured thereby, 
with foul ſores and callous ulcera- 
tions, that ſuch a horſe is ſeldom 
fit for any thing afterwards but the 
meaneſt drudgery: but it is always 
a promiſing ſign, wherever the farcy 
happens to be ſituated, if it ſpreads 
no farther. It is uſual for the farcy 
to affect only one fide at a time, but 
when it paſſes over to the other, it 
ſhews great malignancy ; when it 
ariſes on the ſpines it is then for the 
moſt part dangerous ; and is always 
more ſo to horſes that are fat and 
full of blood than to thoſe that are 
in a more moderate caſe. When 
the farcy is epidemical, as ſome- 
times happens, it riſes on ſeveral 
parts of the body at once, forms 
naſty foul ulcers, and makes a pro- 
fuſe running of greeniſh bloody mat- 
ter from both noſtrils, and ſoon ends 
in a miſerable rot. : | 

From this deſcription of the farcy, 
it will appear how greatly thoſe may 
be diſappointed who depend on ſome 
ſingle ſpecific drink or ball for a 
certain cure ; for the ſymptoms are 
ſometimes ſo favourable that it is 
eaſily conquered by a very ſimple 
management; and when it ariſes 
ſuperficially upon the ſmaller veſſels, 
it will often go off with moderate 
Jabour, without any other means 
than bleeding. Such inſtances as 
theſe may eaſily give a reputation to 
things of no great efficacy, and 
bring them into eſteem: but who- 
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ever has acquired any true notion of 
the farcy will know, that this dif. 
temper is not to be conquered but 
by ſuch A as are fitly adapted to 
the various ſymptoms that appear in 
the different ſtages of it. To avoid 
therefore the perplexity that ariſes 
from the various complications fo 
uſual in the farcy, we ſhall conſider 
it in its different ſtates or degrees, 
viz. when it ſeizes only the ſmaller 
veſſels, when the larger veins are 
corded, and the feet, paſterns, and 
flanks affected; and laſtly, when the 
farcy, beginning on one ſide only, 
breaks out on the other alſo, and af- 
fects the whole body. 

When the farcy makes its firſt 
appearance on the head, it riſes on 
the cheeks and temples, and looks 
like a network, or ſmall creeping 
twigs full of berries. Sometimes it 
inflames the eye; and ſometimes, 
like bliſters, or buds, runs along the 
ſide of the noſe. It ariſes often on 
the outſide of the ſhoulder, run- 
ning along the ſmall veins with heat 
and inflammation ; and fometimes 
a few ſmall buds appear near the 
withers, and on the outſide of the 
hip. In all theſe appearances, the 
diſeaſe being ſuperficial, and affect- 
ing only the ſinaller veſſels, is eaſily 
conquered by the following method 
when taken in time: for the ſimpleſt 
farcy, if neglected, may degenerate 
into the worlt fort. This iſtemper 
being then of an inflam.natory na- 
ture, and in a- particular manner af- 
fecting the blood veſſels, mutt ne- 
ceſſarily require large bleeding, par- 
ticularly where the horſe happens to 
be fat and full of blood. This al- 
ways checks the beginning of a 
farcy, but is of ſmall ſervice afcer- 
wards; and if a horſe is low in fleſh, 
the loſs of too much blood ſome- 
times proves injurious. After bleed- 
ing, let the horſe have four ounces 
of cream of tartar and lenitive elec- 
. . tuary, 
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tuary, which may be given every 
other day for a week to cool the 
blood, and open the body; and then 
give nitre, three ounces a day, for 
three weeks or a month; and anoint 
the buds and ſwellings with the 
following ointment twice a day. 
Take ointment of elder, four 
* ounces; oil of turpentine, two 
© ounces, ſugar of lead, half an 
* ounce; white vitriol powdered, 
© two drams: mix together in a 


« gallipot.” 

The buds ſometimes by this me- 
thod are diſperſed, leaving only lit- 
tle bald ſpots, which the hair ſoon 
covers again. When they break 
and run, if the matter be thick and 
well digeſted, they will ſoon be well, 
but in order to confirm the cure, 
and to diſperſe ſome little lumps, 
which often remain for ſome time 
upon the ſkin without hair, give the 
liver of antimony tor a month ; two 
ounces a day for a fortnight, and 
then one a day for the other fort- 
night : by following this method, a 
farcy wich affects only the finall 
veſſels may be ſtopped in a week or 
ten days, and ſoon after totally era- 
dicated. 

When the farcin affects the larger 
blood veſſels, the cure is more dif- 
ficult, but let-it always be attempted 
early : therefore on the plate thigh 
or neck veins appearing corded, let 
blood immediately on the oppoſite 
ſide, and apply the following to the 
corded vein. * Take oil of turpen- 
© tine in a pint bottle, ſix ounces ; 
© oil of vitriol, three ounces ; drop 
© the oil of vitriol into the oil of tur- 
« pentine by a little at a time, other- 
© wiſe the bottle will burſt ; when 
© it has done ſmoaking, drop in more 
4 oil of vitriol, and ſo on till all is 
mixed. 

This mixture is one of the beſt 
univerſals in a beginning farcy ; 
but when it is ſeated ia looſe flethy 
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parts, as flanks or belly, equal parts 
of the oil of vitriol and turpentine 
are neceſſary. Rub the parts burſt 
with a woolen cloth, and then apply 
ſome of the mixture over the buds ; 
and wherever there is any ſwelling, 
twice a day. Give the cooling phy- 
ſic every other day, and then three 
ounces of nitre every day for ſome 
time. This method muſt be conti- 
nued till the buds digeſt, and the 
cord difſolves; and when the ſores 
run plentifully, the matter digelts 
well, and the lips and edges are no 
ways thick or callous, you may ex- 
pect a ſpeedy recovery: yet, to con- 
firm the cure and prevent a relapſe, 


give the liver of antimony, or crude 


antimony, as above directed ; and to 
heal the ſores and ſmooth the ſkin, 
dreſs with bees wax and oil. 

When the farcy begins on the 
flanks or towards the lower belly, 
it ofren takes its riſe from a ſingle 
puncture of a ſharp ſpur. The pain 
and ſmarting is one ſure ſign to diſ- 
tinguiſh the farcy from common ac- 
cidents; the ſtaring of the hair, 
which ſtands up like a tuft all round 
the buds or bliſters ; and the matter 
that iſſues from the buds, which is 
always purulent, and of a clammy, 
2 conſiſtence, are other certain 
igns. After bathing with the mix- 
ture abovementioned, till the ulcers 
are {ſmooth and healing, ſhould the 
ſwelling not ſubſide, to prevent the 
ſpreading of the buds, and to diſ- 
perſe them, bathe with either of theſe 
mixtures, as far as the center of the 
belly; and at the ſame time, give 
a courſe of antimonials as will pre- 
ſently be deſeribed. Take ſpirits 
* of wine, four ounces ; oil of vi- 
* trio] and turpentine, of each two 
* ounces; white wine vinegar, or 
* verjuice ſix ounces.” Or the fol- 
© lowing. | 

Take ſpirits of wine reQified, 
four ounces; camphor, half an 

© ounce ; 
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© ounce ; vinegar, or verjuice, fix 
© ounces; white vitriol diſſolved in 
four ounces of ſpring water, one 

* ounce, mix together.” 

In the lower limbs, the farcy lies 
ſometimes concealed for a great 
while; and makes ſo flow a pro- 
greſs, that it is often miſtaken for 
the greaſe, or for a blow or kick, 
and goes by the general appellation 
of an humour ſettled there. In or- 
der to diſtinguiſh the one from the 
other, we ſhall obſerve that a kick 
or bruiſe, is generally attended with 
a ſudden ſwelling, or a contuſed 
wound, which for the moſt part di- 
geſts eaſily. The greaſe is allo a 
{mooth ſwelling that breaks out a- 
bove the bending of the paſterns 
backwards, but the farcy begins on 
the paſtern joint, uſually with one 
bud, and runs upwards like a knotty 
crab- tree. Very ſimple means have 
ſometimes ſtopped it before it began 
to ſpread ; a poultice with bran and 
verjuice bound round the part, and 
renewed once a day will often alone 
ſucceed ; and if proud fleſh ſhould 
ariſe, touch itkwith oil of vitriol or 
aqua fortis, an hour before you ap- 
ply the poultice, for when the diſ- 
temper is local, as we ſuppoſe it here, 
it is to be conquered hy outward 
application. 

When the diſtemper grows inve- 
terate, and reſiſts the above me- 
thod, and the veſſels continue cord- 
ed, uſe the following mixture. | ake 
* linſeed oil, half a pint ; oil of tur- 
* pentine and petre, of each three 
ounces ; tincture of euphorbium 
and hellebore, of each two drams ; 
the ſoldier's ointment, two ounces ; 
or oil of bays; oil of otiganum, 
half an ounce ; double aquafortis, 
half an ounce: after the ebulliti- 
on is over, add two ounces of Bar- 
badoes tar. 

Rub this into the corded veins, 
and wherever there is a ſwelling 
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once in two or three days: but if 
the orifices are choaked up with 
proud fleſh, or the ſkin ſo much 
thickened over the ulcers as to con- 
fine the matter, in either caſe it is 
neceſſary to make an open paſlage 
with a ſmall hot iron, and deſtroy 
the proud fleſh ; after which it may 
be kept down by touching with oil 
of vitriol, aquafortis, or butter of 
antimony. A falve may alſo be pre- 
pared with quickfilver and aquafor- 
tis, rubbing eny quantity of the 
former with enough of the latter, 
to the conſiſtence of a liniment. 
Smear the ulcers with this, when- 
ever they appear foul ; and you will 
find it preferable to moſt other eat- 
ing medicines. 

Our farriers, after opening the 
buds, put in uſually a ſmall _ 
tity of corroſive ſublimate or arſenic ; 
which they call coring out the farcy : 
this may anſwer where the buds are 
few, and not ſituated near large 
blood veſſels, joints, or tendons. 
Others uſe Roman vitriol, or ſubli- 
mate and vitriol in equal quantities : 
but let it be remembered, that ma- 
ny a horſe has been poiſoned by theſe 
medicines ignorantly uſed, and in 
too large qnantities, which ſhould 
be a caution to huntſmen, not to 
ſuffer their hounds to feed' on the 
carcaſes of farcyed horſes, as the 
greateſt part of a pack have been poi- 
loned by that means. 

I thall now mention ſome of the 
deſperate methods, and more vio-- 
lent kinds of medicines given by 
ſome internally: thus from four to 
eight ounces of lapis calaminaris, 
to which two ounces of tutty finely 
powdered is added, with other me- 
talic ſubſtances, have been piven. 
Some give 2 pound of barrel-ſoap 
boiled in ſtale beer, with ſavin, 
rue, and other herbs of that inten- 
tion. Others go yet farther, being 
determined to kill or cure, by giving 

drinks 
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drinks prepared with green vitriol, 
roch alum, roman vitriol, oil of vi- 
trio] boiled in chamberlye, with 
hempſeed, hemlock, and common 
falt. Thoſe who uſe nothing but 
the decoction or juices of herbs, 
ſuch as wormwood, rue, or elder 
particularly, ſtand a much better 
chance for a cure, if.given in time : 
but when the diſtemper is grown in- 
veterate, nothing comes in compe- 
tition with mercurial and antimonial 
medicines. 

© Take of native cinnabar or cin- 
* nabar of antimony, eight ounces ; 
© long birthwort, and gum guaiacum 
* powdered, of each four ounces ; 
make into a paſte with honey, and 
form into balls of the ſize of a 
* hrge walnut, and roll them in 
* liquorice powder.“ 

The tediouſneſs of this courſe has 
encouraged the giving mercurials, 
and indeed where they are directed 
with ſkill, they muſt be attended 
with ſucceſs ; the ſtronger prepara- 
tions, as the red and white precipi- 
tates, and turbith, being combined 
with ſharp ſaline parts, may be 
hazardous and injurious : but the 
latter given in ſmall quantities have 
been found very ſucceſsful in ſuch 
kind of inveterate diſorders. Mr. 
Gibſon ſays, he has given it to a 
dram at a doſe, where the limbs 
have been greatly ſwelled ; that in 
forty eight hours, the ſores were all 
dried up, and the limbs reduced : 
but that it made the horſe fo violent- 
ly ſick for ſeveral days, and ſcoured 
him to ſuch a degree, that it could 
not be repeated. 

The method I would recommend 
ts as follows; give one ſcruple or 
half a dram of turbith, mixed into 
a ball, with an ounce of venice ſoap 
every other night, for a fortnight ; 
then, abſtain a week or ten days, 
and repeat it again ; ſhould this ball 
purge or make the horſe fick, mix 
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it up with two drams of philonium. 
or with four or five grains of opium 
or camphor ; with theſe reſtrictions 
it may be given for ſome weeks : 
but ſhould the horſe's mouth be 
found tender or fore, you muſt re- 
frain giving till that complaint is 
removed, by gentle purges; and 


then return to it again in ſmaller 


quantities: for as the effects of mer- 
curials are very different in the dif- 
ferent conſtitutions both of horſes 
as well as men; fo the quantity 
muſt be varied in proportion to the 
operation, which is not intended 
here to be ſenſible, but to work im- 
perceptibly on the blood and juices ; 
correcting them as a gowerful alte- 
rative; during the whole courſe, 
particular care ſhould be taken that 
he gets no cold. Two ounces of 
quickſilver divided with an ounce of 
turpentine and made up into four 
balls, with diapente and gum guai- 
acum, of each two ounces, and a 
ſufficient quantity of honey, have 
for this purpoſe been ſucceſsfully 
given, one ball twice a week: but 
gentle purgatives ſhould be inter- 
poſed, to prevent a falivation, which 
ſome horſes are very prone to, on 
taking mercurials, though in ſmall 
quantities. 

Dr. Bracken recommends the 
knots and cords to be rubbed with 
the mercurial ointment, before they 
break, in order to diſperſe them ; 
and after breaking, to drels the ſores 
with equal parts of venice turpen- 
tine and quickſilver; if by theſe 
means the mouth ſhould become 
fore, treat as above. This method 
ſeems to be effectual with proper 
care. 

The following is allo recommend- 
ed by the ſame gentleman. 

* Take butter of antimony and he- 
© zoar mineral, of each one ounce; 
beat up with half a pound of cor- 
dial ball, and give the bignels of 
* a walnut, 
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© a walnut, or three quarters of an 
© ounce every day, for two or three 
* weeks, faſting two or three hours 
© after it.“ 

As moſt preparations from anti- 
mony are of uſe in the farcy, ſo 
from two drams of antihecticum po- 
teri, to half an ounce may be given 
with a bit of cordial ball every other 
day for ſome time : for in thoſe ob- 
ſtinate caſes, the very craſis of the 
blood muſt be altered, which can 
only be effected by degrees, and of 
courſe is a work of time. 

We ſhall here only obſerve, that 
there is a diſeaſe called the water 
farcy, which has no reſemblance to a 
true farcy, either in its cauſe, ſymp- 
toms, or effects: but has only ob- 
tained this name through cuſtom and 
ignorance ; being in reality no other 
than the dropſy. See the article 
DRorsv. 

Here we think proper to lay down 
the ſymptoms of an incurable farcy, 
that the owners of ſuch horſes may 
ſave themſelves unneceſſary expence 
and trouble in their endeavours to 
obtain a cure. When a farcy by 
improper application, or by neglect, 
has ſpread and increaſed; or after 


long continuance reſiſted the medi- 
cines above recommended; if freſh 


buds are continually 2 forth, 
while the old ones remain foul and 
i conditioned ; if they rife on the 
{pines of the back and loins ; if the 
horſe grows hide bound, and runs 
at the noſe; if abſceſſes are formed 
in the fleſhy parts between the in- 
terſtices of the large muſcles ;. if his 
eyes look dead and lifeleſs; if he 
loi ſakes his food, and ſcours often; 
and his excrements appear thin, and 
of a blackiſh colour; if the plate 
or thigh vein continues large, and 
corded after firing, and other pro- 
per applications, theſe ſymptoms 
cenote the diltemper to have pene- 
Gated internally, and that it will de- 
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generate into an incurable conſu 
tion ; it is moſt probable alſo, that the 
whole maſs of fluids are tainted and 
become irremediable by art. Gibſon's 
Diſeaſes of Horſes, Bracken's Far- 
riery, and Bartlet's Farriery. 

The cure of the farcy conſiſts in 
the uſe of attenuating medicines, 
and what, at the fame time will 
blunt thoſe ſharp corroding particles, 
which the matter has acquired by 
its ſtagnation. There is ſeldom any 
neceſſity for outward applications, 
in regard of this diſorder; as pro- 
per bleeding in the beginning, to- 
gether with exerciſe, generally per- 
form a cure: ſhould the corded 
veins not ſubſide by this treatment, 
let them be well fomented with 
cow's piſs and train oil mixed toge- 
ther, and tmade very hot. And 1n 
caſe the Jumps ſhould ſpread faſt, in 
order to put a bar to their progreſs, 
a circle is to be made round them 
with a red hot iron; and the puſtles 
are to be dreſſed with oil of vitriol. 
After ſuitable bleeding, it will be 
requiſite for thtee mornings run- 
ning, to give the following drink, 
viz. * Take groundſel and mug- 
Worth, of each two double hand- 
ſuls; rue, wild valerian, pellitory 
of the wall, ground pine, and ver- 
vain, of each two handfuls. Boll 
theſe in two gallons of forge wa- 
ter, till a conſumption of two 
quarts. Then ſtrain off the re- 
mainder, and bottle it up for ule.” 
A pint of this decoction may be 
given at a time, to which may be 
added to render it more palatable, 
two or three ounces of honey. 
Waod's Treatiſe of Farriery. 

FARRIER, a perſon whoſe of- 
fice is to ſhoe horſes, and to cure them 
when diſeaſed or lame; the profeſſi- 
on whereof being the principal ſub- 
ject of this dictionary, it will be un- 
neceſſary to ſay any thing further 
concerning it in this place. 
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Farnntr's Pouch, in the ma- 
nage, a leathern bag, in which they 
carry divers nippers, ſhoes for all 
ſines of feet, good tharp nails, and 
all that is proper for new ſhoeing a 
horſe that has loſt his ſhoe upon the 
read, If you have no farrier with 
you, you mutt always have in vour 
equipage a farrier's pouch, well pro- 
vided, and a groom that knows how 
to drive nails. Guillet. 

FATTENING f Horſes. The 
being able to do this ſpeedily is one 
of the greateſt arts our dealers have, 
and indeed one of the greateſt nice- 
ties of the whole management of 
that creature. Many methods have 
been preſcribed, but the io'lowing 
ſeems moſt to be depended on, 
Take elecampane, cummin tced, ta- 
mariſk and aniſeed,. of each two 
ounces; commcn groundlel, one 
handful. Boil all theſe very well, 
with two handfuls of garlic ſcraped 
and cleaned, in a gallon of good ale; 
ſtrain the liquor well off, and give 
the horſe a quart of it every morn- 
ing made hot ; keep him warm after 
it. After he has taken this for four 
or five mornings, he may be turned 
out to graſs, or kept in the houte, as 
the ſeaton will permit. But when- 
ever provender is given him, a quan- 
tity of 2 powder is to be prepared of 
equal parts of cummin-ſeeds and ele- 
campane, and give him half an ounce 
ot it every time, ſprinkling it in by 
degrees as he eats, that he may not 
nauſeate the whole. 

If this method does not ſucceed in 
a ſhort time, then take two ſpoonfuls 
of diapente ; brew it in a pint of 
ſweet wine, and give it the horſe for 
three mornings. This will take off 
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any inward ſickneſs, and make the 
; other things to take effect. After this 
; teed him with good provender three 
: times a day, that is; after his watering 
0 in the morning, after bis watering in 
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the evening, and at nine o'clock at 
night. If he does not eat the pro- 
vender well and freely, it muſt be 
changed for ſome other kind. 

If all this does not ſucceed, let 
the hor{- be blooded; and then take 
half a buſhel of courſe barley meal, 
put it into a pail full of water, and 
flir the whole together very well; 
then let it ſettle by ſtanding Pour 
oft the clear liquor into another veſ- 
ſel, and let him drink it for his com- 
mon drink, and eat the remaindet 
which falls to the bottom of the pail. 
If he refuſe to eat this alone, there 
may be ſome bran mixed among it. 
This ſhould be given him three 
times à Gay. morning, noon, and 
night. Ii he does not rightiy take 
to the meal with the bran, fome oats 
muſt be mixed with it, and this will 
readily bring him to feed on it. But 
whichever way is ufed, they muſt 
be by degrees diminiſhed in quan- 
tity, till at length he is brought to 
eat the meal alone; for that is the 
thing that muſt fatten him up. Care 
muſt be taken that the barley ts 
ground freſh every day as it is uſed. 
for it quickly grows ſour ; and when 
this has once been the caſe with one 
parcel, no art will ever bring the 
horſe to touch any of it afterwaids. 
Scarce any horſe but will be well fat- 
tened by keeping him to this diet for 
about twenty days. 

Bariey, ground in this manner, 
cools and purges the creature ; but 
the greateit ethcacy, as to the ſat- 
tening him, lies in the water, which 
by this management takes up all rhe 
rich part of the barley into itteif. 
When the horle grows luſty on this 
diet, it muſt be taken from him by 
degrees, giving him at firit oats 
once, and barley-meal twice a day; 
and then oats twice, and the barley- 
meal once, till he is perfectly wean- 
ed from it. In the mean time he 
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muſt have good hay, and he muſt 
not be rid ; only it will be proper to 
walk him gently about an hour or two 
in the heat of the day. If it be found 
that the horſe wants a good ſmart 
purging during the time of his conti- 
nuing in the barley diet, the beſt time 
to give it him is after the firſt eight 


days, and the following is a very pro- 


per fort of phyſic. Take of the fineſt 


aloes one ounce, agaric in powder 


half an ounce, and powder of flo- 
rentine. or rice one ounce, Let all 
theſe be mixed together, and put into 
a quart of milk warm from the cow. 


This will work very briikly ; and 


after it is over, the uſual diet is to 
be. continued, If horſes of value 
were to be kept to this diet once a 
year, it would make them leſs hot 
and dry, and not ſubje&t to many 
diſeaſes which they are troubled with 
at preſent, and would be particularly 
uſeful] after campaigns and long jou: - 
neys. If the horſe loſes his appetite 
by this diet, it will be proper to tye 
a chewing ball to bis bit, renewin 

it ſo often till at length he begins to 
feed heartily on the barley ; for 
theſe balls at once reſtore appetite, 
and are in themſelves of a fattening 
nature. See the article Cuewing 
Ball. Ruſtic Di&. | 

FAULTS or Derecrs in horſes. 
See the article DzFecrs. 

FEATHER, in the manage, a 
ſort of natural frizling of the hair, 
found in many parts of the horſe's 
body, but more commonly between 
the eyes. Many are of opinion, that 
when the feather is lower than the 
eyes, it is a ſign ofa weak eye-ſight: 
but this remai k is not always certain, 
Guillet. 

Reman FEATHER, Called in 
French, epee Romain, is a fea- 
ther upon a horſe's neck; being 
a row of hair turned back, and 


raiſed, which forms a mark like 


a ſword blade, juſt by the mane. 
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Guillet. 
FEEDING of Horſes. As hay 


is ſo material an article in a horſe's 
diet. great care ſhould be taken to 


procure the beſt : when it is not ex- 


traordinary good, the duſt ſhould be 


well ſhook out, before it is put into 
the rack; other wiſe it is apt to breed 
vermin, See the article Hay. 

Beans afford the ſtrongeſt nouriſh- 
ment of all grain, but are fitteſt tor 
laborious horſes, except on particu- 
lar occaſions. In ſome ſeaſons, they 
breed a kind of vermin, called the 
red bugs, which is thought to be 
dangerous: the beſt method in ſuch 
a caſe, is to procure them well dried 
and ſplit. Peas, when they are hard 
and dry, have, a great afhnity to 
beans, as has allo peas ftraw, which 
the farmers give to their cart-horſes. 
| Bran ſcalded is a Kind of panada 
to a ſick horſe, but nothing is worſe 
than a too frequent uſe of it, either 
dry or ſcalded: for it relaxes and 
weakens the bowels too much. The 
bots in young horſes may be owin 
to too much muſty corn and chaff 
given them with other foul food to 
make them up for ſale: particular 
care therefore ſhould be taken that 
the bran be ſweet and new. 

Oats well ripened make a more 
hearty and durable diet than barley, 
and are much better ſuited to the 
conſtitutions of Engliſh horſes, as 
appears by experience. A proper 
quantity of cut firaw and hay mixed 


with them is ſometimes very uſeful 


to horſes troubled with bots, indi- 
geſtion, &c. The method ſome 
have of giving to young horſes oats 
or peas, &c. in the ſtraw is attend- 
ed, amongſt others, with this in- 
convenience, that their pulling out 
the ſtraw, in order to find the corn, 
teaches them a bad cuſtom, which 
they ncver after forget, of puiling 
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moſt of their hay out of the rack in- 
to the manger, or on the. floor with 
the ſame expeQation. 

Horſes who eat their litter ſhould 
particularly have cut ſtraw and pow- 
dered chalk given them with their 
feed, as it is a ſign of a depraved 
ſtomach which wants correCting. 
See the article AppETITE. 

The ſalt marſhes are good paſture, 
remarkably fo, for horſes which have 
been ſurfeited ; and indeed for many 
other diſorders ; they purge more by 
dung and urine than any other paſ- 
ture, and make afterwards a firmer 
fleſn; their water is for the mot 
part brackiſh, and of courſe as 
well as the graſs ſaturated with ſalts 
from the ſea-water. The great ad- 
vantages that ariſe from drinking 
ſea-water, ſo much recommended 
among us of late, may have taken 
the hint from the good effects it was 
obſerved to produce in obllinate 
chronical caſes, on morhid horles, 
who are as fiequently ſent to the 
marſhes, when all other means are 
deſpaired of, as conſumptive people 
are to Briſtol ; and as often recover 
beyond expectation. 

A ſummer's gra's is often neceſ- 
ſary, more particularly to horſes 
glutted with food; and who uſe 
little exerciſe : but a month or two's 
running is proper for moſt, thoſe 
eſpecially who have been worked 
hard and have ftiff hmbs, ſwelled 
legs, or wind-galls. Horles' whole 
feet have been impaired by quitters, 
bad ſhoeing, of any other accidents 
are allo heſt repaired at gra's. I hoſe 
lameneſſes particularly require turn- 
ing out to graſs, Where the muſcles 
or tendons are contracted or thrunk : 
for by the continual gentle exerciſe 
in the held, with the alliſtance of 
a pattin-ſhoe on the oppoſite foot, 
the ſhortened limb is kept on the 
ſtretch; the walled parts are re- 
ſtored to their uſual dimentions, and 
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the limb again recovers its uſual tone 
and ſtrength. 

Where it can be done, the paſturing 
them in May and June is in general 
moſt adviſable, as the graſs in thoſe 
months is to be preferred, and the 
ſeaſon is leſs infected with flies and 
heat, which in July and Auguſt are 
apt to be very troubleſome, and fre- 
quently ſo teaſe and torment a horſe 
at paſture, that with ftamping and 
kicking, his gourdineſs and wind-galls 
will otten rather be increaſed than 
diminiſhed. See Grass. | 

The fields which lie near great 
towns and ate much dunged, are not 
proper paſture for horſes: but on 
obſervation appear very injurious to 
them, if they feed thereon all the 
ſummer. If, when horſes are taken 
up from graſs, they ſhould grow hot 
and coſtive, mix bran and chopt hay 
with their corn, and give them ſome- 
times a feed of ſcalded bran for a 
fortnight or longer ; let their exerciſe 
and diet be moderate for ſome time, 
and both increaſed by degrees. See 
the article Exegcise. 

No general directions can be laid 
down for the feeding of horſes, but 
this, that all horſes who conſtantly 
work ſhould be well fed; others 
ſhould be fed in proportion to their 
exerciſe, and not kept to certain te- 
gular feeds, whether they work or 
not. The uſual method of feeding 
coach- hor ſes on the road, by giving 
them bran with a few beans before 
their oats, is not amiſs, becauſe their 
work mekes them perſpite ſo much, 
that without ſomething of this kind 
they would be faint, or apt to grow 
coſtive. The bran keeps their body 
open ; and the beans prevent its 
ſcouring, which horſes of weak 
bowels are ſubje@ to on a journey, 
Gibjon and artet. 

FEEL in the manage. To feel 
a horſe in the hand is th obſerve that 
the will of the hoſſe is in the rider's 
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hand, that he taſtes the bridle, and 
has a good appui in obeying the bit. 

To feel a horſe upon the haunches 
is to oblerve that he plies or bends 
them, which is contrary to leaning or 

throwing upon the ſhoulders. Guillet. 
FEET. The foot conſiſts of the 
hoof or coffin, the quarters, the heel, 
the toe, the fruſh, the ſole, and rhe 
coffin bone, or little foot. See the 
articles Hoor, Corrin, &c. ſee allo 
the article Foor. 

When a foot is ſmooth and tough. 
of a middle fize, without wrinkles, 
neither too hard, nor too ſoft; and 
when the heel is firm, open, and 
no way ſpungy or rotten ; and the 
frog horny and dry; and the ſole 
ſomewhat hollow like the inſide of a 
diſh or bowl, whatever be the co- 
Jour, ſuch a foot will for the molt 
part turn out good, though the daik 
or black hoof, where it reſembles 
that of a deer, is generally the beſt; 
and, for this reaſon, thoſe who are 
the moſt curious about a horſe's feet, 
do not chuſe ſuch as have much 
white upon their legs and paſterns, 
to avoid their having too much white 
feet. 

Both the fore feet of a horſe ſhould 
be of equal fize, for though it may 
proceed from a horſe's uſing one leg 
more than another, yet, when one 
foot is ſmaller than the other, it is a 
blemiſh. A defect in horſes feet is 
when they are flat and without 
depth, and when a flat foot is ſhaped 
like an oyſter, has many rings or 
wrinkles, if the ſole be ſoft, and the 
frog fleſhy and ſpungy, it is a very 
great defect. 

Some defects in the feet are na- 
tural, Which renders them very dif- 
ficult to cure; among the natural 
defects of the feet are narrow heels, 
binding of the hoofs; when the 
hoofs are exceſſively hard, or when 

they are ſoft and thin. A fleſhineſs 
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of the frot, eſpecially about the frog 
and under the ſole, are great defrets 
in the feet ; theſe being natural de- 
tects of the feet. the cure of moſt of 
them proves only palliative. Gi6- 
ſon's Niſeaſes of Horſes. See the at- 
ticle DereCTs in Horſes. 

Other diſeaſes or accidents inci- 
dent to the feet are fand-cracks, 
quitters, greaſe, running thruſh, or 
fruſh, canker in the foot, loſs of the 
hoof, &c. may be ſeen treated of 
each under their reſpeQiive names. 
Wounds in the feet, from nails and 
other accidents, are very common, 
and ſometimes, from want of early 


care, prove of bad conſequence. 


For the parts being naturally tender 
are very ſuſceptible of inflamma- 
tions. And when matter is once 
formed, it a tree diſcharge is not 
produced. the bone which is ſpungy, 
ſoon becomes affected; and the 
whole part is then in danger. The 
foot on this occaſion is to be care- 
fully examined immediately. 

Should a nail, or any other ex- 
traneovs body. be lodged in the foot, 
the firit thing to be done is to ex- 
tract that body, after which the 
wound is to be thoroughly waſhed 
with oil of turpentine. Ihen muſt 
be poured into it ſome turpentine, 
tar, and a little pitch melted well 
together, and the foot ſtuffed up 
with bran and hog's lard. In order 
to remove the inflammation, the 
cold charge of armenian bole, vine- 
gar, and the whites of eggs, is to be 
laid all round the hoof and coronet. 
Should the foot not be reſtored by 
this method, one may ſuſpect that 
ſomething is left behind. In this 
caſe, the wound mult be laid open 
to the bottom. and the ulcer dieſſed 
with tincture of myrrh, in the firſt 
place; and alterwards, with ſome 
detergent ointment, For the nie- 
thod of treating the foot when in- 
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jured by little gravel ſtones gettin 
7 hc on K. hoof and — 2 
See the article GRAVELLING. 

In cuts of the feet from what cauſe 
ſoever, let them be immediately 
waſhed with a little brandy, or any 
other ſpirituous liquor, or in defect 
of that, let ſome nettles and ſalt 
ſtampt well together be bound on 
the part, which will have a very 
good effect. 

As for ſoft and pumiced feet, theſe 
muſt be kept as dry as poſſible, 
which is all that can be done in re- 
gard of them. For when nature has 
given a horſe a ſoft foot, it is not in 
the power of art to make it other- 
wiſe, without lameing him. 

Bruiſed feet are to be ſtuffed with 
linſeed, ſoft ſoap, and chamber lye, 
boiled well together, and ſtiffened 
with hog's dung, which is the beſt 
method that can be uſed in regard of 
them. Hood's new Treatiſe of Farr. 

FERME, in the manage, ſigni- 
fes to exerciſe in the ſame place, 
without ſtirring or parting. Guillet. 

FETLOCK, in the manage, a 
tuft of hair growing behind the paſ- 
tern joint of horſes. Hence the joint 
whete it grows is called the fetlock 
or paſtern joint. Horſes of a low 
ſize have ſcarce any ſuch tuft. Some 
coach-hories have large fetlocks, and 
others have ſo much hair upon theirs. 
that if the coachman does not take 
care to keep them clean and tight, 
they will be ſubject to watery ſores, 
called the waters. 

FEVER, a more than ordinary 
degree of motion in the blood, at- 
tended with a preternatural heat; 
and in ſome, with inflammation 
and burning. 

Of Fevers in genenal. Some 
fevers ate more ſimple, and others 
more complicated. In ſome the 
fever riſes and falls, being higher 
at one time than another; and 


ſome fevers are periodical, and 
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come only at a certain time, even to 

an hour or to a minute, once or of- 

tener a day; once in two days; and 

ſometimes once in three days, and as 

ſoon as theſe periods are over, the fe- 

ver generally goes entirely off, till its 

uſual time of return, which by conti- 
nuance becomes habitual. All theſe 
periodical fevers are called intermit- 
tents: but theſe ſeldom happen to 
horſes. And the other fevers whe- 
ther they be more or leſs compound- 
ed, viz. whether they are ſimple, 
inflammatory, malignant, putrid, or 
peſtilential ; whether they rife high- 
er or lower, or have any other va- 
riations, yet if the fever does not 
totally go off, but remains in ſome 
degree, ſuch are uſually termed con- 
tinued fevers, as conliſting only of 
one period. Almoſt all ſymptoma- 
tic fevers, which ariſe from accidents 
of any kind, or from the diſeaſes of 
particular parts, generally conſtitute 

fevers of the continued kind. and 
always remain in a higher or lower 
degree, until the cauſe by which they 
are produced is removed, 

Simple continued Fever. In a 
{imple continued fever there are few 
or no {y mptoms oft any other diſeaſe : 
here we {uppole the blood io be lit- 
tle, if at all, vitiated, the piincipal 
viſcera found, and no way hurt or 
injured by any previous accident, or 
concomitant diteaſe : it admits but of 
one ſingle period, and has no inter- 
miſſions as ſome other kinds of fe- 
veis, Where the ſtate of the blood is 
changed or altered. A ſimple fever 
is leldom dangerous, but when ill 
managed by the ignorant practition- 
ers, who, by improper applications, 
often change ſimple f. vers into theſe 
of the complicated kind. Simple 
fevers may proceed from any cauſe 
that tends to rarety a horſe s biood 
roo much. as working or travelling 
in very hot weather ; lometines 
trom a diet too hut and iarefying, 
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as too many oats ; and perhaps ſome 
kinds of hay and graſs may have 
the ſame effect, as may alſo a par- 
ticular temperament and diſpoſition 
of the air. The ſigns are ſome of 
them in common with moſt other 
fevers, as reſtleſſneſs, beating at the 
flanks, the eyes red and inflamed, 
the tongue parched and dry, by an 
iacreaſeu perſpiration ; bis breath is 
hot and ſmells ſtrong ; he loſes his 
appetite, and nibbles his hay, but 
dont chew it; and is frequently 
imelling to the ground ; his whole 
body is hotter than ordinacy : 
(though not parched as in ſome in- 
flammatory diſorders) he dungs of- 
ten, but little at a time, uſually hard, 
and in ſmall bits; he ſofhetimes ſtales 
with difficulty, and his urine is high 
coloured; his flanks beat, and he 
ſeems to thirſt, but drinks littie at a 
time and often; his pulſe beats full 
and hard, to fifty ſtrokes and up- 
wards in a minute. 

The firſt intention of cure is bleed- 
ing to the quantity of three pints or 
more, it the horſe be ſtrong and in 
good caſe. After bleeding give him 
the following drench. * Take cha- 
momile- flowers, ſage and baum, 
of each half a handtul ; liquorice 
root ſliced, half an ounce ; ſal pru- 
nelize or nitre, two ounces ; intfuſe 
in two quarts of boiling water in 
the manner of tea; when it is al- 
molt cold, pour off the infuſion, 
and ſweeten with honey. 

As all cooling applications are 
proper here, therefore his diet ſhould 
be ſcalded or moiftened bran ; how- 
ever it ſhould be but finall, about 
half a quartern three or four times a 
day will be ſufficient, untii he comes 
to a better appetite ; and if be re- 
fuſes ſcalded bran, let him have 
raw bran ſprinkled with water. It 
is alſo necefſary to pick out the 
tineſt and ſweeteſt hay, which ought 
to be put down in his rack by ſingie 
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handfuls, and renewed pretty often, 
that being the likelieſt way to pro- 
voke a fick horſe to eat ; his water 
need not be much warmed, but it 
ſhould be given pretty oiten and in 


ſimall quantities; for while the blood 


veſſels of the lungs, midriff, and 
other parts, that ſerve to reſpiration, 
are full and diſtended, by the over 
rarefaction of the blood, a horſe in 
this condition is unable to get down 
much at a time for want ot breath, 
which being obſerved by perſons ig- 
norant of the true cauſes of this dit- 
ficulty of (waliowing, both when 
they drink and when their drenches 
are given them, they are apt to ima- 
gine this ſymptom proceeds from a 
loreneſs of the throat; and therefore 
they adminiſter tuch things as they 
think proper to remove that ſymp- 
tom; and cover their heads and 
necks with woollen hoods, which is 
al:ogether unneceſſary, if not hurt- 
ful : there being nothing more want- 
ing, in the way of cloathing, than 
to cover the horſe's body from his 
ſhoulders to his hips, juſt to keep 
him moderately breathing, and to 
prevent his catching cold, when 
doors and windows happen to be 
ovened ; too much heat and too 
much weight are improper in hories 
fevers, which ſcarce ever go off 
in critical (weats, as thoſe of the hu- 
man body, but by a ſtrong perſpira- 
tion. 

If in a day or two he begins to 
eat his bran, and pick up a little hay, 
this method with good nurſing 
will an{wer : but if he refuſes to 
feed, more blood ſhould be taken 
away, and the drinks continued, to 
which may be added two or three 
drams of ſaſi ron. avoiding at this 
time all botter medicines. The ſol- 
lowing giyſter may be given, whick 
may be repeated every day, eſpeci- 
ally if bis dung is kaotty and dry. 

* Take 
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Take two handfuls of marſh- 
« mallows, and one of chamomile 
« flowers; fennel feed, an ounce; 
« boil in three quarts of water to 
two, ſtrain off; and add four 
« ounces of treacle, and a pint of 
© linſeed oil, or any common dil.“ 
Two quarts of water gruel, fat 
broth, or pot liquor with the trea- 
cle and oil, will anſwer this purpoſe, 
to which may be added a handful of 
ſalt. Theſe ſort of glyſters are pro- 
perer than thoſe with pur ging ingre- 
dients. Four ounces of Glauber's 
ſalt or cream of tartar, with the 
ſame quantity of lenitive electuaty 
diſſolved in barley water, or any 
other liquor, may be given as an 
opening drink every other day, when 
the glyſters ſhould be omitted. 

In four or five days, the horſe 
generally begins to pick his hay, 
bas a ſeeming reliſh for food; though 
his flanks will heave pretty much 
for a fortnight, yet the temper of 
his body and return of appetite ſhew, 
that nothing more is requiſite to com- 
plete his recovery, than walking him 
abroad in the air, and allowing 
plenty of clean litter to reſt him in 
the ſtable. 

This method of treating a fever is 
ſimple and agreeable to the laws of 
nature; and is confirmed by long 
experience to be infinitely preſeta- 
ble to the hot method. The inten- 
tion here is to leſſen the quantity of 
blood, promote the ſecretions of urine 
and perſpiration, and cool and dilute 
the fluids in general How far 


. vinous cordials, ſtrong beer drinks, 


loaded with fiery powders, and ſuch 
methods, are likely to anſwer theſe 
purpoſes, is ſubmitted to the ju- 
dicious obſerver ; as alſo, whether 
adapting the cool one in its ſtead is 
not as real an improvement in Far- 
riery as phyſic. 

As to an inflammatory fever, it 
is no other than an augmented de- 
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, which ma pen in fevers 
5 l kinds, 3 is a ple- 
thora or fulneſs of blood; and whe- 
ther that proceeds from high feed- 
ing, from the nature of the food. 
from the natural temperament and 
conſtitution of the horſe, or from 
any other cauſe, is always danger- 
ous to horſes; and ought by all 
means to be ſpeedily removed by 
bieeding, and other proper evacua- 
tions, with plenty of ſuch things as 
are proper to allay the intemperate 
heat and efferveſcence of the blood, 
which ſymptoms ought always to be 
regarded in this and all other fevers, 
otherwiſe they will ſoon prove mor- 
tal. 

Compound or Complicated Fxver 
has beſides an augmented motion 
of the blood, ſome evil qualities in 
the blood and animal juices, thad 
give riſe to the fever : from whence 


they are denominated malignant, 


putrid, or peſtilential, according as 
the blood happens to be more or lets 
vitiated. 

The malignant fever ſeldom riſes 
to any remarkable degree of heat and 
burning, as other fevers often do : 
neither does it come to any certain 
or diſtinct criſis, but as it creeps on 
gradually, fo it wears off inſenſibly; 
nature (ſtriving all the time to get 
1id of her enemy in various ways; 
ſometimes by one ſecretion, and 
ſometimes by another : but not per- 
teQly by any, which renders the 
cure both tedious and uncertain ; and 
without great care and {kill in the 
practitioner, theſe fevers are apt to 
end in a conſumption ; and ſeldoin 
or never come to diſtint intermiſſi- 
ons as in the human body. 

Theſe ſort of fevers take theit riſe 
from ſeveral cauſes; ſometimes from 
unwholeſome food, viz, eating too 
creat quantities of rotten or coarſe 
hay, rank clover, muſty bran or oats, 
too many beegs, multy chaff, drink- 
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unwholeſome water, all which 
things weaken the ſtomach, and poi- 
ſon the blood ; ſometimes malignant 
fevers proceed from. want of exerciſe 
ſufficient to digeſt what a borle eats ; 
and ſometimes they are the effects of 


haraſſing or working a horſe be- 


yond his natural ſtrength. 

The ſigns ate a ſlow fever, with 
languiſhing and great depreffions 
the horſe is ſometimes inwardiy hot, 
and outwardly cold ; at other times 
hot all over, but not to any extreme ; 
his eyes look moiſt and Janguid ; he 
has continual moiſlute in his mouth, 
which is the reaſon he ſeldom cares 
to drink, and when he does, it is 
but little at a time. He feeds but 
little, leaves off as ſoon as he has 
eat a mouthful or two; he moves 
his jaws in a feeble looſe manner, 
with an unpleaſant grating of his 
teeth, his body is commonly open ; 
his dung ſoft and moiſt, but ſeldom 

eaſy ; his ſtaling is often irregular, 
ometimes little, at other times pro- 
fuſe, ſeldom high coloured, but ra- 
ther pale, with little or no ſediment. 

When a horſe's appetite declines 
daily till he refuſes all meat, it is a 
bad ſign. When the fever doth not 
diminiſh or keep at a ſtand, but in- 
creaſes, the caſe is then dangerous. 
But when it ſenſibly abates, and his 
mouth grows drier, the grating of 
his teeth ceaſes, his appetite mends, 
and he takes to lie down ; (which per- 
haps he has not done for a fortnight) 
theſe are promiſing ſigns. A borſe 
in theſe fevers always runs at the 
noſe, but not the kindly white dit- 
charge, as in the breaking of a cold, 
but ot a reddifh or greeniſh duſky co- 
lour, and of a conſiſtence like glue, 
and fticking like turpentine to the 
hair, on the inſide of his noltrils ; 
if this turns to a gleet of clear, thin 
water; the horſe's hide keeps open, 
and he mends in his appetite, theſe 
are certain ſigns of recovery. 
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The various and irregular ſymp- 
toms that attend this ſlow fever re- 


quire great ſkill to direct the cure, 


and more knowledge of the ſymp- 
toms of horſes diſeaſes than the gene- 
rality of gentlemen are acquainted 
with. The experienced farrier 
ſhould therefore be conſulted and 
attended to, in regard to the ſymp- 
toms: but very ſeldom as to the ap- 
plication of the remedy, which is 
generally above their comprehen- 
hon, though it may be readily ſe- 
leted by duly attending to the ob- 
ſet vations here inculcated. 

Firſt then let a moderate quantity 
of blood, not exceeding three pints, 
be taken away, and repeated in pro- 
portion to his ſtrength, fulneſs, in- 
ward ſoreneſs, cough, or any ten- 
dency to inflammation ; after which 
let the following infuſion be made. 
* Take rue, penny royal, and fcor- 
dium, of each a large handful ; 
* chamomile flowers, half a hand- 
ful; pallingals bruiſed in a mor- 
* tar, half an ounce ; the beſt Engliſh 
* ſaffron, three drams. Infuſe theſe 
in two quarts of boiling water in 
an earthen pan ; cover the infu- 
on, and when it is cold, ſtrain it 
into another veſſel, or pour it off 
« gently from the ingredients.” Of 
this infuſion, let a pint be given 
twice a day, viz. in the morning faſt- 
ing, and abqut two hours before feed- 
ing time in the afternoon. | 

'The diet ſhould be regular, no 
oats thoul.j be given, but ſcalded or 
raw bran ſprinkled with clear water ; 
the beſt flavoured hay ſhould be given 
by hand'uls, and often by hand; as 
the horſe ſometimes cannot lift up his 
head to the rack. | 

As drinking is fo abſolutely ne- 
ceſiary to dilute the blood, if the 
hoi ſe refuſes to drink freely of warm 
water or gruel, he muſt be indulged 
with having the chill only taken off, 
by ſtanding in the ſtable ; nor will 
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any inconvenience enſue, but often 
gn advantage: for the nauſeous 
warmth of water, forced on horſes 
for a time palls their ſtomachs, and 
takes away their appetites, which 
the eold water ally reſtores. 
Should the fever after this treat- 
ment increaſe, the "hor feed litrle, 
ſtale often, his urine being pale and 
thin, and his dung ſometimes looſe, 
and at other times hard, ſhould the 
moiſture in his mouth continue, his 
ſkin being ſometimes dry, and at 
other times moiſt, with his coat 
looking ſtaring and ſurfeited: upon 
theſe irregular f. . which 
denote great danger, give the fol- 
lowing balls or ink: for in theſe 
opens is no time to be loft.” 
( e O contrayerva-root, myrrh, 
and ſhike-root,” powdered, each 
two drams; ſaffron, das drum: 
© mithridate or venice treacle, half 
an ounce; make into a ball with 
honey, which ſhould be given 
* twice or thrice a day, with two 
* or three hornfuls of an infuſion of 
© Mmake-root, fweetened with honey; 
© to a pint and a half of which may 


© be added half a pint of treacle wa- (To 


© ter, or vinegar, which latter is a 
medicine . xcellent uſe in all 
* kinds of inflammatory and putrid 

diſorders, either FERRER or in- 
* ternal.” 

Should theſe balls vor Glove effec- 
tual, add to each a'dram of cam- 
phor; and where it can be afforded, 
to a horſe of value the Tine quan- 
tity of caſtor. Or the following drink 
may be ſubſtituted in their ftead, for 
ſome days. Take of contrayerva 


and Inake-root, ofeach two ounces ; 


* liquorice, root fliced, one qunce ; 
* ſaffron, ' two drams; infufe in 


two quarts of boiling water cloſe 


covered for two boyrs ; train off, 
* and add half a pint of diſtilled vi- 


* negar, four ounces of ſpirit of 


* wine, wherein half an ounce of 
* camphor is diſſolved, and two 
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5 ounces of mithridate or Venice 
© treacle ;' give a pint of this drink 
every four, ſix, or eight hours.“ 

A more ſimple drink and perhaps 
Fall as efficacious may be thus pre- 
pared. Take eamphor, one dram, 
diſſolved in rectified ſpirit of wine, 
one ounce, then gradually pour 
mon a" pint of diſtilled Lin | 
*. warmed, and give for two doſes. 
* The quantity o camphor may de 
© increaſed.” 

Should the horſe be coftive, re re- 
courſe muſt be had to Far e or 
the opening drink ; ſhould he purge, 
take care not to ſuppreſs-it, ip mo- 
derate: but if by continuance the 
horſe grows feeble, add diaſcordium 
to his drinks inſtead of the mithri- 
date; if it increaſes, give more po- 
tent remedies. See ScouRt vo and 
Loosgwtss. 

A horſe ſhould drink plentifully, 
to promote the operation of theſe 
medicines: but inftead of them; to 

2 horſe of ſmall value, give an ounce 
of diapente, and half an ounce of 
mithiridate, and one dram of -catti- 
phor, with a ſtrong infuſion of tue, 
rdium, and ſnake- root, in the 
manner above q rected. 

Regard fbould alſo be had w bis 
ſtaling, which if in too great quan- 
tities, ſo as manifeſtly to depreſs his 
ſpirits, ſhould be controuled by pro- 
per reffringents, or by pr aring his 
drinks with lime water. If, on the 
contrary, it happens that he is too 
remiſs this way, and ſtales fo little 
as to occafian a fulnefs' and ſwelling 
of the ny and legs, recourſe may 
be had to the follow 


0 tine. of each half an ounce; make 


into a ball with oit of amber. | 
Give him two vr three of theſe balls 
at proper intervals, with a decoction 
of marth mallows ſweetened With 


honey. 
* If 


drink. Take 


ol fal parnellæ or nirre, one ounce ; 
* jynſper-berrics and Venice turpen- 
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If any other ſymptoms ariſe, ſuch 
as inward ſoreneſs, running at, che 
noſe. and eyes, with greater, hęayi · 
neſs and depreſſion than was before, 
the fever. may then be reckoned of 
the: putrid kind, and ought to be 
treated as ſuch: for a putrid; fever 
ſeems to he no other than a degene- 
racy of a malignant or any other 
fever, in a putrid or univerlal tot - 
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In all putrid caſes to which horſes 
are liable, whether they proceed ori- 


par from. ſevers, or from ſudden 


eats and colds, coagulating, the 
blood, or from any ſudden ſtoꝑ given 
to: perſpiration, the following ſigns 
conſtantly attend. A horſe in theſe 
caſes always tuns at the noſe a. gleet 
of a reqdiſh or greeniſh colour, with 
a frequent ſneezing; if he continues 
to loſe his fleſh, and becomes hide 
bound if be altogether | forlakey his 
meat, and daily grows weaker; if 
he ſwells about the joints, and his 
eyes look fixed and dead; if the Ker: 
nels unger his jaws ſwell. and feel 
looſe; if his tail is raiſed and quivets; 
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If this fever ſhould be brought to 
intermit, or, prove of the intermitting 
kind, immediately after the fit is over, 
give an-ounce of - Jeſuit's bark, and 
repeat it every: fix hours till the 
horſe has taken four or ſix ounces, 
Should eruptions or ſwellings appear, 
they ſhould be encouraged, for they 
are good ſymptoms at the decline of a 
fever, denote a termination of the 
diſtemper, and that no farther me- 
dicines are wanted, | 7 
Epidemic Fey trs. From the 
experience we lately had of the epi- 
demic cold and fever among our I 
horſes, and from. the obſervations of | 
others n the, years.1732 and 1734, 
it evidently appeared, that the .ſim- 
pleſt method of treatment ſucceeded Þþ » 
beſt. Thus, it ia proper to bleed 
largely at. firſt, to the quantity of 
three quarts, if the horſe is full ana 
ſtrong; and if it appears that his“ 
lungs are; got reheved by it, but con- 
tinue ſtuffed and loaded, the bleed-- 
ing ſhould be repeated, and a rowel!! 
may. be put in his cheſt or bell. 
Dilute the, blood with plenty orf 


N 


if. his breath ſmells ſtrong, and a water, or white drink; let his diet 
pufging enſues, with a diſcharge of be warm bran maſhes, and his hay 
foetid dark coloured mattet, his.caſe. ſprinkled... Should the fever riſe, | 
may then be looked upon as deſperate, which will b. known by the ſymp- 
and. all future attempts to fave him toms, aboye deſcribed, give him an 
will be fruitleſs. odunce of mite thrice a day in his wa- 
The ſigns of a horſe's recovery ter, or made up in a ball with honey, 
are known by his hide 's keeping Let his body be kept cool and open, 
| open, and his ſkin feeling kindly ; with the opening drink given twice 
his ears and feet will be o 1 - or thrice a week ; or an ounce of 
| rate warmth, and his eyes briſk and ſalt of tartar may be given every day 
lively; his noſe grows clean and diſſolved in his water, for that pur- 
dry, his appetite mends, he lays poſe, omitting then the nitre. Af- 
down well, and both ſtales and ter a week's, treatment in this man- 
i dungs.regularly. ner, the. cordial ball may be given 
. Ze careful not to overfeed him on once ar twice a day, with an infu- 
his recovery, let his diet be light, ſion of liquorice-root, ſweetened 
| | feeds ſmall, and increaſed by de- with honey; to which may be add- 

| 
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| grees, as he gets ſtrength, for by ed, when the phlegm is tough, or 
overfeeding, horſes have frequent cough dry and huſky, a quarter of 
relapſes or great ſurfeits, which are a pint of linſeed or ſallad oil, and the | 
always difficult of cure. | | =" , fame 7 
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ſame. quantity of oxymel 'ſquills. 
As 2 about the throat are 
greatly ſwelled in theſe caſes, we 
need not mention the neceſſity of 
keeping the head and throat warm- 


er than ordinary, to promote a freer 


perſpiration, and forward the run- 
ning at the noſe, Which in a horſe 
anſwers the end of ſpitting or expec- 
toration in us: but the noſe ſhould 
never be ſyringed, as is ſometimes 
done to promote this diſcharge, 
which it often checks, and occaſions 
bad ſwellings in the neighbouring 
parts and glands ; for let it be re- 
membered, theſe are critical run- 
nings of nature's own appointment, 
which by art may ſoon be fruſtrated. 


The following cooling purge is very 
proper to give at the decline of the 


diſtemper, and may be repeated three 
or four times. 

Take two ounces of ſenna, an- 
* niſeed and fennel bruiſed, each 
half an ounce ; ſalt of tartar, three 
* drams ; let them infuſe two hours 
in a pint of boiling water; ſtrain 
off and diſſolve in it three ounces 
of Glauber's ſalt, and two of cream 
of tartar; give for a doſe in the 
* morning.” This purge generally 
works before night very gently, and 
in fevers and all inflammatory diſ- 


orders, is infinitely preferable to any 


other phyſic. See ArorLEX v. 
Before we conclude this article, 
it may not be improper to obſerve 


that a horſe's pulſe in a fever ſhould 


be particularly attended to, as a pro- 
per eſtimate may thereby be made 
of the degree and violence of the fe- 
ver preſent, by obſerving the rapidity 
of the blood's motion, and the force 
that the heart and arteries labour 
with, to propel it round. See the 


The true reaſon perhaps why fo 
many horſes milcarry in fevers is, 
that their maſters or doors will 
Rot Wait with patience, and let na- 


corner of the heel. 
moſt other 


the large blood veſſels. 
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ture have fair play; that they ge- 
nerally neglect bleedihg fuMfcient Fit 
firſt and are conſtantly forcing: down 
ſugar ſope or other food in ax horn, 
as if a horſe muſt be ſtarved in a few 
days. it he did not eat; then they 
ply him twice or thrice a day with 
hot medicines and ſpirituous drinks, 
which (excepting a very few caſes) 
muſt be extremely pernicious to a 
horſe whoſe diet is naturally fimple, 
and whoſe ſtomach and blood, un- 
accuſtomed to ſuch heating medi- 
cines, muſt be greatly injured, and 
without doubt are offen inflamed by 
ſuch treatment. Gib/on's Diſenſes o 
Horſes and Bartlet's Farriery. 

FIG, a ſpungy excreſcence, which 


'moſt commonly grows out on the 


foot of ſuch horſes as are high and 
hollow, with large fleſhy heels; 
they are cauſed by all the common 
accidents that happen to the feet, as 
furbating, foundering, &c. and of- 
ten times they ore the conſequence 
of a long continued gourdineſs in 
the legs and paſterns. Their ſeat 


is for the moſt part at the top or ſide 


of the fruſh; but when they are ſut- 
fered to grow old, or are dried up 
with ſtrong ointments, they take 
another * courſe, and ſpread to the 
They are, as 
excreſcences of that 
kind, bred and nouriſhed of the 
ſame matter which ſuſtains and nou- 
riſhes the finews and nervous parts, 
and are only to be cured by extirpa- 
tion. Therefore. if the figs be on 
the ſide of the fruſh, pare away ſo 
much of the root as may give room 
to reach the ſore with a fleam, or a 
lancet ; the cut then ſole about the 
fig, and take them clean out, a- 
voiding as much as poſſible to wound 
Let your 
firſt dreſſing be made of dry hurd, 
to ſtop the bleeding; and it it te- 
quires a ſtyptic remedy, apply ſuch 
as are proper for flopping the bleed- 

2 ing 
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ing. Two or three days thereafter 
remove yg dreſſing, and if any 
part of the excreſcence be left, you 
may deſtroy it, by applying ægyp- 
tiacym ſpread on bolſters or pledgits 
of burds, mixing with every ounce 
of the ſaid ointment, half a dram of 
arſenic or corroſive ſublimate, en- 
larging or diminiſhing the Den 
of the latter as you fad your horſe 
able to bear it, or the circumſtances 
of the fore may require, and then 
heal up the fore with a good digeſ- 
ſpirituous applications, &c. 
But if the hg has its inſertion into 
the linewy or griſtley ſubſtances in 
thoſe parts, you muſt take up the 
ſole, and if any part of the griſtle 
be corrupted, you may cut it off 
with a razor, or other ſharp inſtru- 
ment, If the bone be ulcerated and 
carious, you may touch it with a 
hot get and then dreſs it with 
its dipt ina tinQure of myrrh, 
— and 3 and 0 wah 
warm turpentine and honey of roſes, 
until the bone is covered: afterwards 
heal up the fore with ſome good 
digeſtive. Gibſon's Farrier's Guide. 
FILM upon a horſe's eye. See 
the article Eye. | 
Dr. Bracken thinks, that glaſs 
finely powdered, and ſifted through 
a fine flour fieve, mixed with honey 
and a little freſh butter, is the mott 
likely to remove a film or ſpeck upon 
the eye, when there is no inflamma- 
tion accompanying it : but if the 
film is old and bardned, it muſt be 
continued for a long time together. 
FIRE. To give the fire to a horſe 
is to apply the firing iron red hot to 
ſome preternatural ſwelling, &c. in 
order to diſcuſs it, which is often- 
times done by clapping the firing 
iron to the ſkin, without piercing it. 
The firing iron is a piece of copper 
or iron, about a foot long, one end 
of which. is made flat and forged 
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like a knife, the back of it being half 
an inch thick, and the fore edge 
about five or fix times thinner, 
Guillet. | 

Solleyſell lays down theſe import- 
ant directions in giving the fre: 
the firſt is not to preſs tos hard upon 
the part; the ſecond, to let the knife 
be red hot, but not flaming; and 
the third, to heat the knife in a char- 
coal fire, Fong or cautetiſing is 
often neceſſary after ſtrains and other 
accidents, which may occaſion a long 
continued weakneſs, or where there 
is a fulneſs, and the part is grown 
hard and callous eſpecially about the 
joints, ſinews and nervous parts; 
thoſe paris being compoſed of an in- 
finite number of fibres and nervous 
threads, which lie cloſe together, 
that nothing but what is of the moſt 
powerful nature is ſufficient 10 relieve 
them when obſtructed. This is pro- 
moted in the moſt effectual manner 
by burning the outſide, and giving 
vent to the incloſed matter, to dit- 
charge itſelf, and ſometimes proves 
beneficial, when all other helps have 
been found ineffectual. 

In firing about the ſinews and 
nervous parts, great care is to be 
taken not to go too deep at firſt, 
but by gentle repeated razes or lines, 
till they come to a pale red colour : 
for if the fre once touches the ſi- 
new, it will make the horſe go lame 
as long as he lives: the ſame ought 
to be drawn pretty cloſe together, 
on each fide of the joint or finew, 
following the courſe of the hair, 
without making croſs lines, which 
are of no uſe in theſe parts and are 
only apt to disfigure the horſe after- 
wards, When the more fleſhy 
parts, or an obſtinate tumour that 
cannot be brought to ſuppuration, 
requires firing, the ſkin ought to be 
pierced. deeper, in order to draw 
away a ſufficient quantity of matter 

| | trom 
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from the part; the ſame ought to 
be performed upwards, to prevent 
any ulcerous diſpoſition attending it, 
And in ſuch caſes, little ſoft doſſils 
of tow dipt in warm baſi licon and 
ſpirits of wine may be thruſt gently 
up the orifices. 

The firing inſtrument or knife 
ought to be ſomew hat rounded on 
the edge, and gradually thicker to 
the back, ſufficient to keep the heat 
of the fire for ſome time; the ſame 
ſhould be rubbed clean that no dirt 
or aſhes may ſtick to it ; and not uſed 
until the flaming redneſs is in part 
gone off, All the ſeared parts ought 
immediately to be bathed with ſpirits 
of wine, and where nothing elle is 
requiſite, to complete the cure, the 
place is only to be anointed with oil 
and bees wax melted together. 


The uſe of the fire with reſpeC to 


ſpavins, ringbones, curbs, ſcratches, 
&c. is treated of in their proper 
places. See the articles Sravins, 


&c. Gibſen's Diſeaſes of Horſes, and 


Farrier's Guide. 

FISTULA, in furgery, ſignifies 
an ulcer that lies deep, and ouzes out 
matter through a long narrow wind- 
ing paſſage; in which cafe the bones 
are frequently affected with rotten- 
neſs or blackneſs, and the extreme 
parts or lips-of the wound, as well 
as many times the inſide of it, are 
callous, horny, and hard. I heſe 
wounds are commonly narrower at 
the mouth than at the bottom, and 
ſend forth thin matter, commonly 
called ichor. 

A fiſtula is often occaſioned from 
the ill healing of a wound; ſome- 
times it comes from a cruſh from the 
ſaddle, whence thoſe troubleſome ul- 
cers are moſt commonly in the wi- 
thers ; where, if they paſs down be- 
tween the ſhoulder blades and ribs, 
as is often the caſe, they are very 


difficult of cuie, by reafon there is 
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no coming at the bottom of the 
wound. The firſt thing to be done, 
is to ſearch or probe the wound with 
a leaden probe, that will eafily bend, 
of with a piece of ſmall wax candle 
and if the ſinus or cavity lie in any 
art that can with fafety be opened, 
it ſhould be done the whole length of 
it, by the help of a long ſmall 
pointed penknife or biſtory, which 
ſhould be guided along with a ſmall 
piece of iron, that is channeled on 
one (ide, and of a fit length. After 
the hollowneſs or cavity is quite open, 
you mult feel with your finger up 
and down for callous, horny, and 
bard ſubſtances: for the ichorous 
diſcharge from theſe old wounds is 
of ſuch a corroſive quality, that it 
cauſes the ſinus or cavity to become 
horny and hard, in order to defend 
the veſſels, &c. from the farther cor- 
roſion of it. All this callous ſub- 
ſtance muſt be taken away, either by 
the knife or by an actual or poten- 
tial cautery, and Where this cannot 
be complied with, ſome corrofive 
3 or the like, is made uſe of. 
herefore, firſt deſtroy the callous 
or horny ſubſtance to the very bot- 
tom of the wound; then apply the 
following water and unguent. Take 
* a pint of lime water made very 
* ſtrong, and put to it of corroſive 
ſublimate, two drams; ſtir theſe 
frequently together for ſome days; 
then pour off what is clear, and 

add ſpirit of wine four ounces.” 
With this water the wound may 
be waſhed with a bunch of feathers 
fot a week at the beginning: but its 
uſe ſhould not be continued too long 
together, for though it is a good 
cleanſer of old wounds, yet after all 
the hardneſs is eaten away, proper 
ointments are ſufficient : therefore 
you need only now and then waſh 
the ſore with it, to hinder fungous 
or proud fleſh from generating. 3 
8 c 
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Let the wound be opened accord- 
ing to the direction of the animal 
fibres, eſpecially where there is not 
a good deal of muſcular fleſh: but 
where this is in plenty, it cannot do 
much harm, if the ſinus or cavity be 
opened a little croſſwiſe. When all 
this is done, let the wound be dreſſed 
once or twice a day. according to 
the quantity of inatter it diſcharges, 
y the following unguent. * Take 
common tar, two pounds; com- 
mon turpentine, half a pound; 
honey, fix ounces ; yolks of eggs, 
number ten. Melt the tar, tur- 
pentine, and honey together ; and 
when they have ſtood till they are 
only milk warm, ſtir in an ounce 
of the beſt French verdigreaſe m 
fine powder ; and mix it fo long, 
that it cannot ſink to the bottom.” 
If you would have it a little more 
Riff, or of a thicker conſiſtence, you 
may add half a pint of wheat flour ; 
and then with a bunch of feathers, 
the whole wound may be anointed 
with the ointment very warm, as 
often as there is occaſion ; and laſtly, 
cover with tow and pledgets. Brac- 
ken's Farriery. | 
Bruiſes on the withers frequently 
impoſthumate, and, for want of care, 
turn fiſtulous : they ariſe often from 
pinches of the ſaddle, and ſhould be 
treated with repellers: for this pur- 
pole bathe the tumour well with 
hot vinegar, three or four times a 
day; and it that does not ſucceed 
alone, an ounce of oil of vitriol ma 
be put to a quart of vinegar, or half 
an ounce of white vitriol diſſolved 
in a little water, and added to the 
tame quantity. Theſe are generally 
ory effectual repellers for this pur- 
poſe in horſes, and will frequently 
| prevent impoſthumation. When the 
ſwelling is attended with heat, ſmart- 
ing, and little hot watry pimples, the 
following mixture will then be more 
proper to bathe with. 
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Take two ounces of crude ſal 
ammoniac boiled in a quart of lime 
water; where that cannot be had, 
a handful of pearl or wood aſhes 
may be boiled in common water ; 
pour off the decoQion when ſertled, 
and mix with it half a pint of ſpi- 
ric of wine ; anoint the part after- 
wards with linſeed oil, or elder- 
Cn, to ſoften and ſmooth the 

kin,” 0 
But when theſe ſwellings are cri- 
tical, the conſequence of a fever ſet- 
tled on this part, you muft avoid 
the repelling method, and aſſiſt in 
bringing the ſwelling to matter, by 
means of ſuppurating poultices : ex- 
perienced farriers «dviſe never to 
open theſe tumours, till they break 
of themſelves, for if they are opened 
beſore they are ripe, the whole ſore 
will be ſpungy and diſcharge a bloo- 
dy ichor, which ſoon degenerates 
into a ſordid ulcer. But take care 
to enlarge the openings, and pare 
away the lips, that your dreſſings 
may be applied eafily; and avoid 
the ligament which runs along the 
neck to the withers ; if a gathering 
forms on the oppoſite fide, open it 
in the ſame manner, but take care 
they incline downwards, for the fake 
of depending orifices, and letting 
the matter flow off eaſily. Gibſon 
and Bartlet. | 
FLANKS, the ſides of an horſe. 
In a ſtrict ſenſe, the flanks are the 
extremities of the belly, where the 
ribs are wanting, and below the 
loins. The flanks ſhould be full, 
and at the top of them, on each ſide, 
ſhould be a feather ; and the nearer 
thoſe feathers are to each other, ſo 
much the better : but if they be, as 
it were, within view, then the mark 
is excellent. The diſtance between 
the laſt rib and haunch bone, which 
is properly the flank, ſhould be ſhort : 
this is termed well coupled: ſuch 
horſes are moſt hardy, and * en- 
ure 
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dure labour longeſt- If a horſe have 
a flank ſull enough. you are to con- 
ſider whether it be not too large, 
that is, if over againſt that part of the 
thigh called, the ſtifle, the flank fall 


too low: for in that caſe, it is a great 


advance to purſineſs, eſpecially if the 
horſe be not very young. A horſe is 
faid to have no flank, if the laſt of 
the ſhort ribs be at a conſiderable 
diſtance from the haunch bone; al- 
though ſuch horſes may for the time 
have very good bodies, yet when 
they are hard laboured, they will loſe 
them. A horſe alſo is ſaid to have no 
flank, when his ribs are too much 
ftraitened in their compaſs, which is 
eaſily perceived, by comparing their 
height with that of the haunch 
bones : for they ought to be as high 
and equally raiſed up as them: or 
but very little leſs, when the horſe 
is in good caſe. . | 

A horſe is likewiſe ſaid to have 
little flanks. to be ſortily bodied, to 
be gaunt bellied, and thin gutted. 
when his flank turns up like a grey- 
hound, and his ribs ate flat, nar- 
row and ſhort. | A well flanked horſe 
is one that has wide and well made 
ribs, and a good body. In this caſe, 
the word flank is uſed in the room 
7 gut. .Solleyſell and Sportſman's 

ict. | 
. FLEAM, a ſmall inſtrument of 
fine [tee], compoſed of two or three 
moveable lancets for blooding a horſe; 
and ſometimes making inciſions upon 
occaſion, and ſo ſupplying the room 
of an inciſion- knife. Guiller. 

FLING, in the manage, is the 


fiery and obſtinate action of an un- 


ruly horſe. To fling like a cow, 
is to raiſe only one leg, and to give 


a blow with it. To fling or kick 
delivered; or otherwiſe, let him 


with the bind legs, See IRR. 
FLUX, or Boop Y Frux. See 
BLoopy Fux. 


FLY the Heels, in the manage... A 


FiOA 
horſe is ſaid to fly the heels, when 
he obeys the ſpurs. See the articles 
Spur and HRT. | 
. FOAL, or Corr. See the ar- 
ticle CoLT. | 


ſhape that a foal is like to be of, for 
the ſame ſhape he carries at a month, 
he will carry at fix years old, if he 
be not abuſed in after keeping; and 
as the good ſhape, ſo the defects alſo. 
As to the height, it is obſerved, that 
a large ſhin bone, long from the knee 
to the paſtern, ſhews a tall horſe : 
for which another way is, to ſee what 
ſpace he has between his knee and 
withers, wbich being doubled, it 
will be his height when he is a com- 
petent horſe. There are alſo means 
to know their goodneſs, for if they 
are ſtirring, not apt to be frighted, 
active, and ſtriving for maſtery, they 
generally prove good mettled horſes. 

Foal-TEETH.. See the article 
T'zegTH. = n 

FOALING. It ſometimes hap- 
pens, that mares - kill their foals, 
through careleſſneſs, or for having 
been entangled in the ſtable with their 
halters, or through the difficulty they 
have in bringing them forth. Now. 


ſince mares go with foal eleven 


months and as many days as they are 
years old, you. may gueſs near the 
time when ſhe ſhould foal, and there- 
fore ſhould cauſe a ſervant always to 
attend her, that he may aſſiſt in caſe 
of neceſlity, and odſet ve whether it 
be for want of ſtrength. or courage, 


that the mare does not bring forth. 
her foal, in which caſe he is, with his. 


hand, to cloſe her noſtrils, which 


will make her preſs to have breath: 


in making which effort, ſhe will be 


pour into her noſtrils a little claret 
wine boiled with fennel, and ſallad 


oil, which will alſo aſſiſt her to bring 


forth. 


It is no difficult matter to know the 
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forth. But if through misfortune 
the foal be dead- in her belly; then 
promote a delivery -by taking mares 
or aſſes milk, or for want of that, 
goats milk about two quarts ; three 
pounds of ſtrong claret wine lees 

two pounds of olive oil; one poi 

of the juice of white onions ; mix all 
together, and make it luke warm; 
after which give it to the mate at 
two drenches, the one about half an 


hour after the other. 
If this remedy has not effect e- 
nough, then'ſoine (kilful perſon, with 
a {mall hand, having anointed” his 
hand and arm, ſhall endeavour to 
pull out the foal, either whole or in 
pieces; and if he cannot get a good 
hold of it,” he is to tie a ſtrong whip- 
cord round its neck, and fo pull it 
forth as gently as poſſible. Some- 
times foals appear with their feet 
foremoſt, in that cafe, you are to 
thruſt them in again, and with your 
hand endeavour to pull forth his 
head, at leaſt its noſe, thereby to fa- 
cilitate the mare's delivery. Solley- 
ſells Compleat Her ſeman. | 
- FONCEAU,. in the manage, is 
the bottom or end of a cannon bit- 
mouth, that is the part of the bit 
that joins to the banquet. See 
CHAPERON, | 
FOOT. See the article Fae. 
The foot is the extremity of a 
horfe's leg. from the coronet to the 
lower part of the hoof. The four 


feet are diſtinguiſhed by four diffe- 


rent names: the two fore-feet are 
by ſome called the hands of a horſe ; 
but that term is in diſuſe, the com- 
mon expreſſion being the far fore 
foot, to denote the right foot before; 
and the near fore foot, the Riirrup 
foot, and the bridle hand foot, to 
denote the left foot before. 

Of the two hinder feet, the right 
is called the far hinder-foot ; and 
when ſpears were in uſe, it was called 

| 


i 


FOR 
the ſpear-foot, becauſe in refting the 
ſpear, the ſocket of it anſwered the 

he hinder foot. The left hind- 
ot, is called the near foot behind. 
Foor derobe, in the manage. A 


| horſe's foot has this appellation when 


it is worn and wafted by going 
without ſhoes, {6 that for want of 
hoof, it is a hard matter to ſhoe 
him; tn 90 >? 

A horſe's foot is ſaid to be worn 
and waſted, called in French use, 
when he has but little hoof, and not 
enough for ſhoeing. | 


Jo gallop upon a good Foor, or 
* a horſe upon a good foot, called 
n French ſur le bon pied. See falſe 
Gal tor. * | 
Fat Foor, in the manage. A 
horſe is faid to have a fat foot, when 
the hoof is ſo thin and weak, that 
unleſs the nails be driven very ſhort, 
he runs the riſk of being pricked 
in ſhoeing. "The Englifh I. 1. are 
very ſubje& to this diſorder. | 
- FOREHEAD of a horſe ſhould 
be ſamewhat broad; ſome would 
have it a ſittle raiſed, but a flat one 
is moſt beautiful. A horſe ſhould 
have in his forehead that which we 
call a feather ; and if he has two 
that are near, or touch one another, 
the mark is ſtill the better. See 
FEATHER. | 

If a horſe be neither white, dap- 
pled, nor approaching theſe colours, 
he ſhould have a ſtar or blaze in his 
forehead; it being a defect, not 
only as to the bend but often as 
to the goodneſs of a horfe of any 
dark colour to be without one. Sol- 
leyſell. n | 
- FORE-LEGS of a hor/e conſiſt of 
an arm, a fore thigh, and the ſhank ; 
both which, the larger, broader, and 
more nervous they are, the better. 
Soltey ſell geben 

FORE-THIGH, or Arm, fa 
horſe. See the article Tw1cn. - 
FORME 
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FORME, a French term for a 


ſwelling in the very ſubſtance of a 
horſe's paſtern, and not in the ſkin ; 
they come as well in the hind legs as 
in the fore, and though it be an im- 
perfection not very common, yet it is 
dangerous, in that it will admit of no 
other remedy but firing, and taking 
out the ſole; neither can the fire be 

iven to that part without great dif- 

culty and hazard. In the begin- 
ning the forme does not exceed half 
the bigneſs of a pigeon's egg, but la- 
bour and exerciſe will make it; in 
time, to grow to about half the big- 
neſs of a hen's egg ; and the nearet 
it is ſituate to the coronet upon the 
quarters, ſo much the more danger- 
ous it is. Solleyſell. 

FOUL FEEDERS. See the ar- 
ticle ArPETI TE. 

FOUNDERING, a diſorder in 
horſes whereof there are two kinds, 
VIZ. in the feet, and in the cheſt. 

1. Foundering in the feet is an ex- 
ceſſive pain in the feet, whereby the 
horſe, being ſcarcely able to touch 
the ground, draws himſelf in a heap, 
upon which account moſt people 
have conſtantly been of opinion, that 
a horſe in this condition mult alſo be 
foundered in his body, and his greaſe 
molten, which, immediately talling 
downwards, cauſes that lameneſs, and 
therefore in their cure have made ap- 
plication to the back and loins as well 
as the feet: but Mr. Snape, in his 
anatomy, has not only given the beſt 
account of this diſtemper, but has 
alſo pointed forth the true method 
of cure. In deſcribing the coffin 
bone he has the following words ; 

* Its ſubſtance is fungous or ſpon- 
© gy, having innumerable little holes 
piercing through its fides, for the 
paſſage of the veſſels; as allo very 
* {mall ſinuſes whereinto are im- 
* planted the ends of the tendons of 
* the muſcles that move the lower 
part of the leg and foot, whoſe 


FOU 
© fibres being at any time affected 
either by bruiſes, ill ſhoeing, or 
* ſtanding in the water after hard 
* riding, while the hoife is hot, or 
by ſtanding ſtill in the ſtable for 
* ſeveral days without having the 
feet ſtopt up, and the like. I ſay, 
the tendinous fibres, being affected 
by theſe or other means, cauſe the 
© boiſe to have ſuch great pain in 
his feet, that he can ſcarce endure 
* to tread upon them, which lame- 
* neſs we call a founder. Now this 
diſtemper is ſo much the harder to 
c 

c 

c 

4 
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cure, by reaſon theſe fibres lie ſo 
far out of reach; moſt of them 
running on the upper ſide of the 
bone, betwixt it and the hoof, and 
not to its bottom; ſo that the hoof 
growing upon the ſides, as the ſole 
doth at the bottom, there is a great 
hazard, but we ſhall miſs effecting 
a eure, if we only pull the ſole out, 
— do not cut part of the hoof off 
alſo.” | 
This method in all obſtinate caſes 
ſhould be complied with, as the moſt 
certain; being ſuch, if rightly ma- 
naged, as may for the moſt part be 
attended with ſucceſs; and nothing 
can be more properly applied to the 
wounds made in the hoof than tar, 
turpentine, and honey melted toge- 
ther, with a fourth part of ſpirit of 
wine, ſoaking pledgits of clean hurds 
in this mixture, and laving them 
pretty warm upon the razures or 
chinks, omitting two days after the 
firſt dreſſing; continuing afterwards 
to make your applications every day, 
until the vacant fpaces of the hoof 
are filled up. The ſame applications 
ought alſo to be made to the ſole; 
covering the whole foot with flaxen 
cloths dipped in oil and vinegar, beat 
together, which may be faſtened with 
a roller or a pretty long piece of liſt. 
But the preceding method is only 
neceſſary in obſtinate caſes: for 


many times the foundering 1s cured 
only 
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only by melting pitch and tar, with 
a ſufficient quantity of hog's lard, 
pouring the mixture boiling hot upon 
the ſole, and ſtuffing it up very care- 
fully with hurds, and above them a 

iece of leather with ſplents. This 
18 very good, but would be much 
more efficacious, if the ſole was 
pared ſomewhat thin, and half an 


ounce of camphor diffolved in the 


mixture, juſt as it comes off the fire. 
Gibſon's Farrier's Guide. 

2. FounNDERING in the Cheſt, See 
CuesT FounDeriNnG. 

FOUR Coxnexs, in the manage: 
or to work upon the four corners, is 
to divide in imagination the volt or 
round into four quarters; ſo that 
upon each of theſe quarters, the 
horſe makes a round or two at trot 
or gallop ; and when he has done fo 
upon each quarter, he has made the 
four corners. Guillet. 

FRENZY, or Mavpness, in a 
horſe. See the article Mabxkss. 

FROTH, in the manage, is a 
moiſt white matter, that ouzes from 
a horſe's mouth, otherwiſe called 
foam. A horſe that, by champin 
on his bridle, throws out a great — 
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of froth, is judged to be a horſe of 
mettle and health, and to have a 
cold, freth mouth. Guillet. 

FRUSH, or Fzoc, of a horſe is 
a ſort of tender horn which ariſes in 
the middle of the ſole, and at ſome 
diſtance from the toe, divides into 
two branches, running towards the 
heel, in the form of a fork. Thus 
they ſay, look after this horſe, for 
the fleſh is run in upon the fruſh. I 
ſee an excreſcence or ſprouting of 
fleſh in that part. There is a fg in 
that ſorrel's fruſh ; and this roan has 
a ſcabbed fruſh ; and here is another 
that has a fat fruſh ; that is, a fruſh 
that is too thick and too large. 
Guillet. 

Running Fxusn, or Tukusn. 
See RunninG TyruUsn. 

FUZEE, two dangerous ſplents, 
joining from above downwards, com- 
monly a fuzee riſes to the knee 
and lames the horſe. Fuzees differ 
from ſcrews or thorough ſplents in 
this, that the latter are placed on the 
two oppoſite ſides of the leg. Fu- 
zees are a great deal more dangerous 
than a ſimple ſplent. Guillet and 
Solleyſell. 
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ALL, in anatomy, a yellow Though a horſe has no gall-blad 
bitter juice or humour, called der, yet he has the porus biliarius, 


alſo the bile, ſecreted from the blood 


or gall-pipe, which is very large ; 


in the glands of the liver, and depo- and horſes abound with gall as much 
ſited in a peculiar reſervoir, called as any other creature ; and are fre- 


the gall-bladder, in moſt animals. 


quently in danger, either when the 
pal- 
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ſage of the gall is obſtructed, or 
The the Gehege of it happens to 
be too profuſe; and therefore had a 
horſe a gall- bladder, as ſome other 
animals, it might be greatly ex- 

ſed to accidents, by the violence 
and quickneſs of his motions. It is 
ſeparated by its proper veſſels, and 
conveyed directly into the firſt gut, 
about ten or twelve inches below 
the undermoſt orifice of the ſtomach. 
This liquor is ſeparated from the 
blood, which is imported to the li- 
ver from the ſpleen, &c. Gib/on 
and Bracken. | 

The uſe of the bile therefore upon 
being mixed with the chyle and fzces 
is to attenuate and diſſolve the oily 
parts, intimately mix them with the 
watery, to cleanſe oft viſcidities, and 
ſtimulate the muſcular fibres of the 
inteſtines to their periſtaſtic motion, 
it alſo obtunds and corrects the ſa- 
line and acrimonious parts of the 
chyle, diſſolves ſuch as were coagu- 
lated, and opens the lacteal paſſages 
for the reception of the chyle, it ex- 
cites the appetite and aſſimilates crude 


or prepared aliment, therefore a prin- 
Cipal in digeſtion. 

Nawel-GaLrt. See the article 
Naver-GaLr. 

HWind-Gairr. See the article 
Winp-GarL. 


GALLING of 4 horſes back. 
Good horſes are often ſubject to gall 
upon their backs, and the utmoſt 
care ought to be taken to prevent or 
cure it. The beſt method of pre- 
vention is to take a hind's ſkin, well 
furniſhed with hair, and fit it neat- 
ly beneath the pannel of the ſaddle, 
1 that the hairy ſide may be next 
the horſe; this does not harden by 
ſweat, but keeps the horſe from gall- 
ing. This is alſo a method that 
ſhould never be omitted with horſes 
that ate newly cured of ſuch a hurt, 
as it will prevent their falling into 
it again. In long journeys, and in 
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horſes that are ſubjeQ to pall, it is 
always proper to take off the ſaddle, 
as ſoon as the horſe is brought in, 
and examine whether the back be 
at all preſſed, or pinched in any 
part: it will be well to re-examine 
it after an hour or two, to ſee what 
effect the ſtanding has had, for of- 
ten the part hurt will not ſne it at 
firſt, but will ſwell very violently 
afterwards. In this caſe, where the 
ſkin is not fretted, but a ſwelling 
comes on, a bag of coarſe cloth 
ſhould be filled with warm dung, 
and tied upon the ſwelling, which 
will not only prevent it from grow- 
ing worſe, but will take it often 
quite down ; or the ſwelling may 
be well rubbed with good brandy, 
laying on a paper ſoaked in it. If 
the Nin be broken, a mixture of red 
wine and fallad oil is a good remedy. 
Solleyſell. See the articles NAvEL- 
Gall, Back-soRE, Harness, 
SADDLE, &c. 

It may not be amils to tell the 
reader how he may preſerve his own 
poſteriors, as well as the horſe's 
back, from galling, fretting, or ex- 
coriating ; to which end, the firſt 
thing is, to ride upon a large ſaddle. 
Next to that is, after eaſing yourſelf 
from the horſe, and either walking 
flowly, or refting yourſelf upon 
ſome eaſy ſeat, and now and then 
cooling your buttocks in cold wa- 
ter, to harden the ſkin: for it is 
much eaker to prevent by ma- 
nagement the buttocks from gall- 
ing, than to make the ſkin come on 
again upon a journey: therefore, ap- 
ply pretty large plaſters ſpread thin 
upon leather with diachylon to the 
buttocks, before they are actually 
ſore; and if the ſkin is off the but- 
tocks, no other application is better 
than theſe very plaſters. Bracken's 
Far riery. 

GALLOP, in the manage, is 
the ſwifteſt natural pace of a horſe, 

R 2 per- 
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performed by reaches or 7 * the 
two fore- feet being raiſed almoſt at 
the ſame time; and when theſe are 
in the air, and juſt ready to touch 
the ground again, the two hind- feet 
are lifted almoſt at once. In gallop- 
ing, the horſe may lead with which 
fore-leg be pleaſes; the moſt uſual 
way is that with the right; but 
which ſoever it be, the hind- leg of 
the ſame ſide muſt follow it next: 
otherwiſe the legs are ſaid to be diſ- 
united, and the gallop to be falſe. 
To remedy this diforder, the rider 
muſt ſtay the horſe a little on the 
hand, and help bim wiih the ſpur a 
little on the contrary ſide to that on 
which he is diſunited. As for ex- 
ample, if he be diſunited on the 
right ſide, help him with the left 
ſpur, by ſtaying him as before on 
the hand a little; and alſo helping 
him at the ſame time with tbe calves 
of your legs. | 

In a circle, the horſe is confined 
always to lead with his fore-leg with- 
in the turn, otherwiſe he is ſaid to 

llop falſe: but here too the hind 
ſes of the ſame ſide wuſt follow. 

When you make trial of a gal- 
loper, obſerve if he performs it e- 
qualiy and puſh him on ſomewhat 
hald, that you may know by his 
Rop, whether he has ſtrength and 
vigour, which is termed a fund or 
ſource: and if he alſo be ſenſible of 
the ſpur. Of a horſe that has an 
eaſy light gallop, that gallops fine, 
they ſay, he gallops upon his 
haunches ; he does not preſs heavy 
upon the bridle ; he bends his fore 
legs well; he is well coupled, keeps 
his legs united. ES: 

The great gallop, or the hunting 
gallop; or the gallop with a long 
ſtretch, or gallop with all the heels, 
i. e. full ſpeed. A ſhort light gal- 
lop, i. e. a ſlow gallop. We alſo 
ſay a hand gallop, a canterbury gal- 
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lop, a ſchool gallop, &c. a ſmooth 
gallop cloſe to the ground the French 
call the Engliſh gallop. See the next 
article. 

GALLOPADE, in the manage, 
the fine gallopade, the ſhort gallop, 
the liſtening gallop, the * of 
the ſchool. It is a hand gallop, or 
gallop upon the hand, in which a 
horſe galloping upon one or two 
treads is well united, and well rac- 
courci or knit together, well coupled, 
and well ſet under him. Hence they 
ſay, this horſe makes a gallopade, 
and works with one haunch in: i. e. 
inſtead of going upon one tread, 
whether right out or in a circle, he 
has one haunch kept in ſubjection, 
let the turn or change of the band 
be what it will; fo that the inner 
haunch, which looks to the center 
of the ground, is more narrowed and 
comes nearer to that center than the 
ſhoulder does: and thus the horſe 
does not go altogether to that ſide; 
and his way of working is little 
more than ane tread, and ſomewhat 
leſs than two. The difference be- 
tween working with one haunch in, 
and galloping upon volts, and man- 
aging upon terra a terra, is that in 
galloping upon volts, and working 
terra a terra, the two haunches are 
kept ſubject, and the two haunches 
are in, that is, within the volt, but 
in galioping a haunch in, only one 
is kept ſubjeR. 

To gallop united, to gallop upon 
the good or right foot, is when a 
horſe that gallops right out, having 
cut the way, or led with either of 
his fore-legs, continues to lift that 
ſame leg always firſt; fo that the 
hinder-leg of a fide with the leading 
fore-leg muſt likewiſe be raiſed ſoon- 
er than the other hind-leg. For in- 
ſtance, if the right fore-leg leads be- 
fore the left, then the right hind leg 
mult likewiſe move ſooner than _y 

elt 
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left hind- leg; and in this order muſt 
the horſe continue to go on. 

To gallop falſe, to diſunite, to 
drag the haunches, to change feet, 
to go or run upon falſe feet, to gal- 
lop upon the falſe foot, is when the 

lloper having led with one of the 
| 50 nally whether tbe right or left, 
does not continue, to make that leg 
always ſet out firſt, nor to make the 
hind-leg of a fide with the leading 
leg, to move before its oppoſite hind- 
leg; that is to ſay, the orderly going 
is interrupted, 

A horſe that gallops falſe, gal- 
lops with an unbecoming air, and 
incommodes the rider. If your horſe 
gallops falſe, or diſunites, and you 
have a mind to put him upon keep- 
ing the right foot, and uniting well 
his haunches, you muſt bring to with 
the calves of your legs, that then with 
the out ſpur ; that is, the ſpur that 
is contrary and oppoſite to the fide 
on which he diſunites; ſo that if he 
diſunites to the right, you muſt prick 
him with the left heel. Guillet. 

GANACHES, in the manage, 
are the two bones on each fide of the 
hinder part of the head, oppoſite to 
the neck, or onſet of the head, 
which form the lower jaw, and give 
it motion. It is in this place that 
the glands or kernels of the ſtrangles 
or glanders are placed. Guillet. 

GANGRENE, a very great and 
dangerous degree of inflammation, 
wherein the parts affected begin to 
corrupt, or put on a ſtate of putre- 
faction: whence a gangrene appears 
to be a mortification in its firſt or 
beginning ſtate, while yet the part 
retains tome ſenſe of pain, and a 
ſhew of the natural heat, by which 
it is diſtinguiſhed from a ſphacelus, 
or thorough mortification, where 
there is no ſenſe or warmth left. See 
MoRT1FICATION. 

The ſigns of a gangrene are, when 
the ſymptoms of inflammation too 
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ſuddenly diſappear, without taking 
away the cauſe ; a dull ſenſe in the 
part, ſoftneſs, flaccidity, not riſing ' 
again if depreſſed, puſtles full of 
a lympbatic or watery liquor, ſome- 
times yellowith, at other times of a 
reddiſh colour, in and about the 
place inflamed. Aſter this comes 
on a deadly blackneſs of the fleſh, 
&c. the ſigns of an aCtual mortih- 
cation. 

In the cure of a gangrene, no- 
thing exceeds timely and ſmart ſcari- 
fication or cutting into the part in 
ſeveral places, to diſcharge the fer- 
menting blood and humours tending 
to corruption. And really the ichor 
which flows out in ſuch caſes is of 
ſo corroſive a quality, that it takes 
away the poliſh of a fine ſteel in- 
ſtrument, and tinges it with a bluiſh- 
caſt. After ſcarification it is neceſ- 
ſary to waſh the ſores and all round 
the part with ſtrong and warm lime- 
water, with ſome ſulphur of vivum 
in powder, mixed with it ; about a 
quarter of a pound to two quarts of 
the lime water will be ſufficient. 
Belloſte recommends the following 
ſolution for a gangrene, * Take ſpi- 
© rit of nitre, made with oil of vi- 
* triol, or for want of that aqua 
* fortis, two ounces; quickſilver, 
© an ounce, mixed Moitten cloths 
in this liquor, and fold them round 
the gangrened part, whereby the 
dead will readily ſeparate from the 
ſound. Bracken's Farriery. 

GASKOIN, the higher thigh of 
an horſe, which begins at the ſtifle, 
and reaches to the ply, or bending of 
the ham. See the article TH1Gcn. 

GATE, in the manage, is uſed 
for the going or pace of a horſe. 
Hence they ſay, this horſe has a 
good gate, but the other has a 
broken gate; that is, this horſe goes 
well, but the other does not. Guillet. 

GATHERERS or Ni ERS, the 
name uſually given to four teeth, 

which 
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which a horſe gets when he is three 
years old. See the articles Ace of ſpermatic veſlels is by cauterizing 


a Horſe, and TEETU. 

GAUNT BELLIED, or Licar 
/BeLLIED horſe, is one whoſe belly 
ſhrinks up towards his flanks, 
wherce you may conclude he is ex- 
tremely coſtive, and annoyed with 
much unnatural heat, ſo as always 
to be very waſhy, tender, and un- 
healthy, after hard labour. 

In order to cure it, we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that all horſes have two ſmall 
ſtrings reaching from the cods to the 
bottom of the belly, one on each 
fide; you mult therefore with your 
finger break theſe ſtrings, and then 
anoint the part every day with freſh 
butter and the ointment populneum 
mixed in equal quanties. Ruſtic 
Dick. 4 
GELDING, a term uſed to de- 
note the operation of caſtrating 
horſes ; and uſed alſo for the horſes 
ſo caſtrated, or whoſe teſticles are 
cut out. 

The gelding of a foal is an eaſ; 
operation, and ſeldom attended wit 
any ill accident. But if a horſe's 
ſtones ſhould be bruiſed or other wiſe 
hurt, and ſo become irrecoverable, 
the extirpating of theſe will require 
the ſkill of a good artiſt. The horſe 
being firſt caſt on a dunghill, or 
other ſoft place, the ſcrotum or out- 
ward caſe is to be cut open on each 
fie, where both ſtones are to be 
taken away; and where there is but 
one, that fide where the diſeaſed 
fione lies; previous to taking out 
the itone, tie a waxed thread round 
the ſtrings, to ſtop the blood ; and 
with a pair of ſharp ſciſſars or knife, 
cut the ſtrings between the ligature 
and the ſtone, applying to the wound 
pledgits dipped in the common di- 

live, mixed with ſpirits of wine, 
aying over all compreſſes, and a 
bandage. 
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The uſual method of ſecuring the 


their extremities, and filling up the 
ſcrotum or bag with ſalt: this me- 
thod, though ſucceſsfully practiſed 
on young colts, ſhould by no means 
be truſted ſo in grown horſes ; be- 
cauſe the eſchar from burning may 
by accidents be removed, and a pro- 
fuſe bleeding enſue before it is diſ- 
covered. Should a fever or inflam- 
mation enſue, bleed largely, and 
follow the directions laid down under 
the article Fevex. Should the bel- 
ly and ſheath ſwell, foment twice a 
day, and bathe often with oil of roſes 
and vinegar, till the tumor ſubſides, 
and the wound digeſts. Gibſon's 
Farrier's Guide, and Bartlet's Far- 
riery. 

In gelding of horſes there are two 
things principally to be regarded, 
which are the age of the creature, 
and the ſeaſon of the year ; if it be 
a colt that is to be gelt, it may be 
done at nine days old, or at fifteen, 
or as ſoon as the teſticles come down ; 
for the ſooner this is done the better 
it always is for ſtrength and courage 
in the creature afterwards, But a 
farrier may geld a horſe at any age 
that he pleales, if he will be careful 
as to the cure. The ſecond thing is 
the time of the year, as to this, the 
months of April and May are always 
eſteemed the moft proper, but it 
ſhould by no means be done later 
than in June for the ſummer time ; 
if this is paſſed by, it ought to be 
deferred till the fall of the leaf, or end 
of September. The fartiers gene- 
rally add a third conſideration, which 
is always to do it in the wane or de- 
creaſe of the moon. Ruſtic Dig. 


GENET'TE, in the manage, a 
turkiſh bit, the curb of which is all 
of one piece, and made like a large 
ring, and placed above the liberty 
of the tongue. 


When 
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When they bridle a horſe, th 
make his chin paſs chrough this 
curb, which ſurrounds his beard. 
This ſort of bit was much uſed at 
the court of France, when Guillet 
wrote. 

GeNnETTE, is alſo uſed for the 
particular way of riding praQtiſed in 
Spain, which being ſo ſhort, that 
the ſpurs bear upon the horſe's flank, 
would be reckoned an indecency 
in France and England ; but among 
the Spaniards, it paſſes for a piece 
of gallantry, and handſome carriage, 
when they ride upon their genettes 
in going to court before the ladies. 
Guillet. 

GIGGS, or G1es, or FLaes, 
little ſwellings or bladders, with 
black heads, that grow in the mouth 
of a horſe on the inſide of the lips 
and palate, which will ſometimes ap- 
pear as big as a walnut, and fo pain- 
ful withal, that the horſe will let his 
meat fall out of his mouth, or at 
leaſt keep it in his mouth unchew- 
ed. The gigs proceed from foul 
feeding; and are cured by ſlitting 
them open with a knife or Jancet, 
and waſhing them afterwards with 
falt and vinegar : but when they de- 
generate into what are called cankers, 
which are known by little white 
ſpecks, that ſpread, and occaſion ir- 
regular ulcers, the beſt method then 
is to touch them daily with a ſmall 
flat cautery moderately heated, till 
the ſpreading is ſtopped ; and to rub 
the ſores, three or four times a day, 
with ÆEgyptiacum, and tincture of 
myrrh ſharpened with oil or ſpirit of 
vitriol: when by this dreſſing the 
ſloughs are ſeparated, they may be 
waſhed frequently with a ſpunge 
dipt in copperas or ſublimate wa- 
ter, if they continue to ſpread ; or 
a tincture made by diſſolving half an 
ounce of burnt alum, and two ounces 
of honey, in a pint of uüncture of 
roſes. Either ot theſe will dry them 
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up, and are very uſeful in moſt diſ- 


orders of the mouth. Ruſtic Dick. 
and Bartlet's Farriery. 
GIGOT, in the manage. A 


branch after the form of a gigot or 


leg, is a branch the lower > of 


which is round, and called in French 
gargouille. Guillet. 

LAND, in anatomy, a ſoft 
ſpongy, lax body, ſerving to ſepa- 
rate ſome particular humour from 
the maſs of blood, and in brute 
creatures commonly called a kernel, 
A gland is principally comnpoſed of 
a long continued convolution of one 
or more arteries, from whoſe ſides 
ariſes a multiplicity of excretory 
ducts, of larger or ſmaller dimen- 
ſions in proportion to the thicker or 
thinner fluid deſtined by nature to 
paſs through them, agreeably to the 
exigencies of the animal fabric. Moft 
parts of the body are ſupplied with 

lands, and thoſe of various kinds. 

he ſkin abounds with minute 
glands, for the ſecretion of the ſweat. 
The udder is a gland whoſe office it 
is to prepare the milk, the liver is a 
gland that ſeparates the bile from 
the blood; and the kidneys are 
glands formed for the ſecretion of 
the urine. The ſalivary glands are 
of uſe to moiſten the food, and ren- 
der it more eaſy to be digeſted. 

As to what regards the lympha- 
tic glands, ſome of theſe are ſituated 
in the head, ſome of them in the 
cheſt, and ſome in the lower belly; 
whilſt others are diſperſed in the 
interſtices of the muſcles, or accom- 
pany the large blood-veſſels. The 
limbs are furniſhed but with a few 
of them; and thoſe generally ſmall, 
which notwithſtanding, it diſtemper- 
ed, will acquire a conſiderable ſize. 


From a burſting of theſe veſſels, 


thus increaſed in their bulk, proceed 

dropſies. 
veral ill effeQs ariſe likewiſe 
from diſorders in the other glands, 
as 
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as the jaundice from a diſtempered 
liver, or an obſtruction of the bili- 
ary ducts; violent colds from a 
preternatural ſtate of the parotides, 
and other. glands about the ears, 
mouth, and throat ; and a ſtubborn 
coſtiveneſs, and ſometimes a purg- 
ing, from a diſeaſed condition of 
the ſmall glands and membranes 
of the ul 72385 The glands of 
the external parts are alſo — 
inflamed and ſuppurate ; and ſome- 
times grow hard and ſchirrous. Nor 
are the glands ſubſet vient to the lu- 
brication of the joints exempt from 
being affected with diſeaſes. See 
the article KERN ELI. Wood's Trea- 
tiſe of Farriery. 

GLANDERS, a flux or running 
of corrupt matter from the noſe of a 
horſe, which is of different colours, 
white, yellow, green, or black, ac- 
cording to the degree of malignity, 
or according as it has been of long 
or ſhort continuance. Gibſon's Far- 
 rier's Guide, and Bracken's art of 
Farriery. 

The cauſe and ſeat of the glanders 
have till lately been ſo imperfectly 
handled, and ſo little underſtood, by 
the writers on this diſtemper, that it 
is no wonder it ſhould be ranked 
among the incurables : but a new 
light having been thrown on this 
whole affair by M. la Foſſe, the 
French king's farriet, Who has been 
at the pains to trace out and diſcover 
by diſſections, the ſource and cauſe 
of this diforder, we hope the method 
he has propoſed with ſome further 
experiments and improvements, will 
ſoon bring to a certainty of cure (in 
moſt caſes at leaſt) a diſtemper ſo 
dangerous to our horſes, and that 
hitherto has eluded the force of art. 

Belore we make mention of this 
work which has the approbation of 
the royal academy of ſciences, it 
will not be unacceptable to our read- 
ers, we apprehend, to have a more 
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particular account of the ſymptoms 
of this diſorder from M. la Foſſe, 
that we may the better judge of the 
merit of our author, and his diſco- 
veries. This gentleman then has 
diſtinguiſhed ſeven diffefent kinds of 
glanders, four of which are incu- 
rable. 

The firſt proceeds from ulcerated 
lungs ; the purulent matter of which 
comes up to the trachea, and is diſ- 
charged through the noſtrils, like a 
whitiſh liquor, ſometimes 6 wag, 
in lumps and grumes. In this dif- 
order, though the matter is diſ- 
charged, from the noſtrils, yet the 
malady is ſolely in the lungs. 

The ſecond is a waſting humour, 
which uſually ſeizes horſes at the de- 
eline of a diſeaſe, cauſed by too hard 
labour: this defluxion alſo proceeds 
from the lungs. 

The third is a malignant diſcharge 
which attends the ſtrangles, ſome- 
times, and falls upon the lungs, which 
runs off by the noſtrils. 

The fourth is when an acrimoni- 
ous humour in the farcy ſeizes theſe 
pets where it ſoon makes terrible 

avock. | 


The fifth we ſhall deſcribe by and 


by, as ariſing from taking cold. 


The fixth is a diſcharge from the 
ſtrangles, which ſometimes vents it- 
ſelf upon the noſtrils. See the arti- 
cle STRANGLES. 

Theſe are the various diſorders 
which have been obſerved ſometimes 
to throw matter out from the noſ- 
trils; let us now deſcribe the real 
glanders. 

The matter then diſcharged from 
the noſtrils of a glandered horſe is 
either white, yellow, or greeniſh ; 
ſometimes ſtreaked or tinged with 
blood ; when the diſeaſe is of Jong 
ſtanding, and the bones are fouled, 
the matter turns blackiſh, and be- 
comes very fœtid, and is always at- 
tended with a ſwelling of the kernels 

or 
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or glands under the jaws, in every 
other reſpet the horſe is gene- 
rally healthy and ſound, till the 
diſtemper hath been of ſome conti- 
nuance. 

It is always a bad ſign when the 
matter ſticks to the inſide of the noſ- 
trils like glue or ſtiff paſte ; when the 
inſide of the noſe is raw and looks of 
a livid or lead colour ; when the 
matter becomes bloody, and ſtinks ; 
and when it looks of an aſh-colour. 
But when only a limpid fluid is firſt 
diſcharged, and afterwards a whitiſh 
matter; the gland under the jaw 
not increaſing, and the diſorder of no 
long continuance, we may expect a 
ſpeedy cure ; for in this caſe, which 
ariſes from taking cold, after a horſe 
has been over heated, the pituitary 
membrane is but ſlightly inflamed ; 
the lymph in the ſmall veſſels con- 
denſed, and the glands over loaded, 
but not yet ulcerated. 

From theſe ſymptoms and ſome 
obſervations made both by Bracken 
and Gibſon, -it is plain they were 
not abſolute ſtrangers to the ſeat of 
this diſorder, thou gh they neglected 
puſhing their inquiries to the foun- 
tain head, and conſequently were at 
a loſs to know how to apply the re- 
medy to the parts affected. But la 
Foſſe, after examining by diſſec- 
tion, the carcaſſes of glandered 
horſes, and making a ftri&t ſcrutiny 
into the ſtate of the viſcera, aſſiſted 
for that purpoſe by ingenious and 
expert anatomiſts, for ten years to- 
gether, affirms this diſeaſe to be al- 
together local, and that the true ſeat 
of it is in the pituitary membrane, 
which lines the partition along the 
inſide of the noſe, the maxillary ſi- 
nuſes, and the frontal ſinuſes, that 
the viſcera, as liver, lungs, &c. of 
glandered horſes are in general ex- 
ceeding ſound, and conſequently that 
the ſeat of this diſorder is not in thoſe 
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parts, as has been aſſerted by moſt 
authors; nor indeed is it probable 
it ſhould : for how could ſuch horſes 
preſerve their appetite, their good 
appearance, fleek and ſhining coats; 
in a word, all the ſigns of health 
for many years together (which 
many glandered horſes are known 
to enjoy) with ſuch diſtempered 
bowels, 

But on nicely examining the heads 
of ſuch horſes, he found the cavities 
abovementioned more or leſs filled 
with a viſcous ſlimy matter; the 
membrane which lines both them, 
and the noſtrils inflamed, thickened, 
and corroded, with ſordid ulcers, 
which in ſome caſes had eat into the 
bones. He obſerves that when glan- 
dered horſes diſcharge matter from 
both noſtrils, both ſides of the mem- 
brane and cavities were affected: 
but when they ran at one noſtril on- 
ly, that fide only was found dif» 
tempered. | 

It is a curious remark of our au- 
thor, that the ſublingual glands, or 
the kernels fituated under the jaw 
bone, which are always ſwelled in 
this diſtemper, do not diſcharge their 
lymph into the mouth, as in man, 
but into the noſttils; and that he 
conſtantly found their obſtruction 
agreed with the diſcharge, if one 
gland only was affected: then the 
horſe diſcharged from one noſtril on- 
ly, but if both were, then the diſ- 
charge was from both. 

He ſometimes though rarely found 
the bony partition of the noſe cari- 
ous or rotten, but that the ſpongy 
bones about this part muſt ſuffer from 
the acrimony of matter long pent up 
is not at all to be doubted, though 
the more ſolid ones may eſcape. 

The ſeat of this diſorder, thus 
diſcovered, our author with great 
ingenuity has paved the way for 
cure: by Ty thele n 

an 
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and taking out a piece of bone, by 


which means the part affected may 


be waſhed with a proper injection; 
and in fine the ulcers deterged, 
healed, and dried up. 

But as from the obſervations ſince 
made by this gentleman, there are 
different ſpecies of the glanders : fo 
the cure of the milder kinds may firſt 
be attempted by injections and fu- 
migations. 'Thus after taking cold, 
ſhould a horſe for fifteen or twenty 
days diſcharge a limpid fluid, or 
whitiſh matter, from one or both 
noſtrils, the glands under the jaw 
rather growing harder, than dimi- 
niſhing, we may expect it will de- 
generate into a true glanders. To 
prevent which, after firſt bleeding 
and treating him as above directed, 
for a cold, let an emollient injection 
prepared with a decoction of linſeed 
and marſhmallows, elder, camomile 
flowers, and honey of roles, or ſuch 
like, be thrown up as far as poſſible 
with a ſtrong ſyringe, and repeated 
three times a day. Should the run- 
ning not leſſen, or be removed in a 
fortnight, by the uſe of this injecti- 
On, a reſtringent one may now be 
prepared with tincture of roles ; lime 
water, &c. (as will hereafter be par- 
ticularly deſcribed) and the noſtrils 
fumigated with the powders of fran- 
kincenſe, maſtich. amber, and cin- 
nabar burnt on an iron heated for 
that purpoſe ; tbe fume of which 
may eaſily be conveyed through a 
tube into the noſtrils. This method 
has been found ſucceſsful when uſed 
in time, but the methods of cure de- 
pend on the ſtubborneſs of the diſ- 
order; and when inveterate, re- 
cpurſe muſt be had to the operation 
above mentioned. 

I his operation la Foſſe has per- 
formed on three horles, two of 
whom diſcharged from one noſtril 
only, and the third from both: the 
two firſt he trepanngd on that ſide of 
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the head which was affected; and te 
the other he performed it on both, 
and found that the wound and per- 
foration filled up with good fleſh in 
twenty ſix days; and that the horſes 
ſuffered na inconvenience from the 
operation, though aſter this experi- 
ment, they were put to death. 
Ihe directions and orders of the 
civil government of France, which 
hinders people from keeping glander- 
ed horſes long, prevented M. la 
Foſſe repeating his attempts, and 
puſhing kis experiments farther : but 
it is to be hoped, that ſo uſeful a 
project will be purſued to its utmoſt 
extent, as it ſeems ſo promiſing in 
the execution, and is ſo important in 
its conſequences, to which end we 
thall beg leave to animadvert on what 
has been faid, and offer our opinion 
both in relaticn to the diſeaſe, the 
operation, and the manner of con- 
ducting the cure. 

In order to prove that a great in- 
flammation of the pituitary mem- 
brane is always the cauſe of the 
glanders, M. la Foſſe, has attempt- 
ed to bring on an inflammation upon 
the ſame membrane, by a corroſive 
injection; and when the injection was 
only thrown into one fide, the max- 
illary lymphatic glands were ſwelled 
on the ſame fide; and that noſttil 
only produced the diſcharge : but 
when both noſtrils were injected, 
theſe ſymptoms appeared on both 
ſides. I bis gentleman obſerves, 
that the bone of the maxillary ſinus 
being broke by the kick of anether 
horte, the uſual ſymptoms of the 
glanders ſoon appeared from the in- 
flammation the pituitary membrane 
ſuffered on the occaſion. 

The original ſource and cauſe then 
of this diſorder ſeems to be an in- 
flammation of the glands and mem- 
brane that line the noſtrils and 
theſe cavities, which if nat diſper- 
ſed in time, will form matter and 

ulcerate, 
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ulcerate, and erode the bones for 
want of a free diſcharge to unload 
the cavities, and of proper applica- 
tions to cleanſe and deterge the ul- 
cers; violent colds or a feveriſh 
tranſlation ſettling here, may alſo oc- 
caſion the ſame complaint, and are 
probably the general cauſes. 

There is a diſorder in men called 
ozoena, that has a great ſimilitude 
to this in horſes, and ariſes often from 
an inflammation in the maxillary ſi- 
nuſes or cavities in the cheek bones, 
from whence enſues a collection of 
matter, which when the cavity is 
full, or the head properly inclined, 
runs over into the noſe, and would 
conſtantly diſcharge thence like a 
glandered horie, was the head con- 
tinued in the fame poſition. The 
ſurgical cure is the taking out one or 
more teeth from the upper jaw, and 

rforating the cavity with a proper 
inſtrument, in order to make a de- 
pending orifice for the matter to flow 
through, and to make way for ſy- 
ringing the parts affected with proper 
injections, which in this caſe are 
thrown through the cavity into the 
noſe. 

The ſimilarity of theſe two caſes, 
with the method of cure, and the 
ſuceceſs attending the ſurgical treat- 
ment (which was firſt invented and 
perfected by our countrymen Drake 
and Cowper) undoubtedly gave the 
firſt hint for trepanning and ſyring- 
ing theſe cavities in horſes; and it 
is moſt probable, that when the ope- 
ration is attempted in time, before 
the bones become rotten, it will be 
attended with equal ſucceſs: but 
after opening the cavities, ſhould it, 
by probing, be diſcovered that the 
bones are in that ſtate, the beſt way 
then would be to diſpatch the horſe, 
to prevent unneceſſary trouble and 
expence. 

The perforation being made on 


. the maxillary and frontal ſinuſes, by 
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means of the trepan, our next buſi- 
neſs is to prevent the holes from fill- 
ing up too faſt, as it may be ne- 
ceſſary to keep them open for ſome 
weeks, before a cure can be effect- 
ed : for which purpoſe, after the uſe 
of the injection, let the upper one 
be filled with a piece of cork waxed 
over, and adapted exactly to its ſize: 
the lower one may be kept open with 
a hollow leaden tent, through which 
there will be a conſtant drain of 
matter from the ſinuſes, which will 
be greatly favoured by this depend- 
ing orifice, and both be detained by 
a proper bandage. If this method 
ſhould not prevent the granulations 
or ſhoots of the fleſh from filling up 
ſo faſt as to choak up the prefora- 
tion, and by that means hinder the 
injections paſling freely, they muſt 
be ſuppreſſed by rubbing with cau- 
ſtic medicines, or touching with the 
actual cautery, as may alſo the bony 
edges, which by obliging them to 
exfoliate or ſcale off, will retard the 
healing. The injections firſt made 
uſe of thould be of a detetfive na- 
ture, as a decoction of birthworth, 
gentian, and centaury; to a quart 
of which, if two ounces of Ægyp- 
tiacum and tincture of myrrh are 
added, it may be as proper as any ; 
and when the diſcharge is obſerved 
to abate, and the colour alter to a 
thick white matter, the injection 
may be changed for barley water, 
honey of roſes, and tincture of 
myrrh ; and finally, to dry up the 
humidities, and recover the tone of 
the relaxed glands, Bates's alum wa- 
ter, or. a ſolution of colcathar vitriol, 
lapis medicamentoſus, or ſuch like 
in lime - water will moſt probably 
complete the cure. Dr. Bracken 
recommends the following. 
Take of alum and white vitriol 
* powdered, of each four ounces ; 
* calcine them in a crucible ; when 
© cold, powder the calx, and mix 
8 2 n 
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© jt with a gallon of lime-water and 
* a quart of vinegar ; decant the 
© clear for uſe.” 

But whoever is at all acquainted 
with practical ſurgery well knows, 
that without the aſſiſtance of inter- 
nals, eſpecially in glandular diſorders, 
the cure is not ſo eaſily effected, nor 
rendered complete or laſting. 
therefore adviſe a flrong decoQtion 
of guaiacum chips to be given every 
day to a quart or three pints 
throughout the cure, and when the 
matter leſſens to purge at proper 
intervals; and put a rowel into the 
horſe's cheſt, in order to divert the 
Avids from their old channel: if 
theſe ſhould not ſucceed, mercurials 
may be given with the phyſic; and 
the alterative powders, with lime 
water may be given for a time, if the 
Horſe is worth the expence. Bart- 
les Farriery. 

For particular directions for tre- 
panning glandered horſes, the rea- 
der is deſi red to conſult M. La Foſſes 
Obſervations upon horſes, and Mr. 
Bartlet's Farriery, in each whereof 
the directions are further illuſtrated 
by a er plate. 

” Mr. Weed (in his New Treatiſe 
of Farriery) declares, that all the au- 
thors who have hitherto wrote upon 
this diſorder, have not been able to 
give us the leaſt probability of ac- 
coupliſhing an effectual cure of it. 
As to the cauſe or feat of the glan- 
ders, he thinks that Dr. Bracken 
has ſet theſe particulars in as good a 
light as La leſſe has done; and as 
to the treatment of them, he thinks 
the French author only ſingular in 
diredirg a hole to be made in the 
head, in order to throw in an in- 
jection, which from the obſervations 
he has made in reſpect of trepanning 
horſes affected with the real glan- 
ders, he confidently aſſerts muſt turn 
out as fruitleſs and abortive as any 
method whatever. This writer can 
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by no N 3 5 with the fenti- 
ments of M. La Foſſe, in ſ. fi 

that the blood in 4 ur — 
way faulty, and that no ſtreſs is to 
be laid upon internal medicines. 
Our countryman thinks the blood in 
this caſeHuſt be very much vitiated, 
and full of falt, acrid, particles, as 


I is evident from the ulcerations cauſed 


in the glandular part of the head. 
For the cure of this diſtemper, Mr. 
Mood adviſes the ſame remedies 
which he directs for colds and ſtran- 
gles. On the failure of theſe, let 
recourſe be had to ſalt marſhes, 
which is the only expedient left that 
can carry along with it the leaſt pro- 
bability of bringing about a cure. 

The glanders are looked upon as 
the moſt infectious of all other ma- 
ladies that can happen to a horſe ; 
and, according to Gib/on, it is cer- 
tainly ſo at ſome ſeaſons more than 
others. On the other hand, Bracken 
mentions that the glanders are not 
more contagtous than a conſumption 
in human bodies. | 

GLYSTER, or Crys TER. A 
certain liquid remedy or injection 
introduced into the inteſtines by the 
fundament. 

There can be nothing more ex- 
peditious in relieving divers diſtem- 
pers than the medicines that come 
under theſe forms ; beſides which 
they are in all thoſe of the guts the 
molt certain, as they are immediately 
conveyed to the ſeat of the diſtem- 
per; whereas thoſe things given 
at the mouth muſt often lie a conſi- 
derable time, and likewiſe undergo 
many changes and alterations be- 
fore they can reach their proper ſcene 
of action: therefore all looſeneſs, 
cholics, all manner of coſtivenels, 
all fluxes and hemorrhages of blood, 
&c. are molt certainly conquered 
and overcome by one or other of 
theſe forms: but when theſe dil- 
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charges tend to the ſolution of ſome 
other diſeaſe, the judicious practi- 
tioner ought neither to attack them 
by glyſter, nor any other way, in con- 
tradition to nature. Gibſon's Far- 
riers Diſpenſatory. 

Glyſters may be reduced to theſe 
different kinds, viz. Jaxative and 
emollient, purgative and reſtringent. 

Emollient glyſters are thoſe made 
of the decoction of emollient herbs 
as mallows, marfhmallows, the herb 
mercury, pellitory, chamomile flow- 
ers, and lach like, which relax t he 
guts, and ſoften the excrement when 
they are hard and dry; and when to 
theſe are added an ounce of ſweet 
fennel-ſeed, or of bay-berries bruiſed, 
they make the glyſter decoction; 
and to make it laxative, oil and 
treacle, or coarſe ſugar may be diſ- 
folved in the ſtrained decoction, while 
it is warm, and it will open a horſe's 
belly, and give eaſe by diſcharging 
the excrements and other contents of 
his bowels without pain or griping. 

Purging glyſters are compounded 
of the ſame purging ingredients of 
which the various kinds of purges 
are made, added to the decoction of 
the emollient ingredients; or for 
want of theſe, to two or three quarts 
of fat broth. The propereſt purga- 
tives for glyſters are ſena, coloquin- 
tida, or bitter apple, jalap, lenitive 
electuary, carrocoſtinum, or ſyrup 
of buckthorn, with a handful of 
common falt for a ſtimulus, when a 
ſpeedy and immediate diſcharge is 
required. 

Reſtringent glyſters are intended 
to ſtop violent looſeneſſes; they are 
ſeldom uſed, or indeed but little un- 
derſtood, by the praQtitioners in Far- 
riery : but they have often been 
found efficacious when no internals 
by the mouth would avail, ſuch as 
decoctions of oak bark and pomegra- 
nate bark, balauſtines, ted-roles, 
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dyers gall, and ſuch like, with di- 
aſcordium, mithridate, or venice 
treacle diſſolved in them; and to 
theſe may be added a fourth kind, 
which may be termed nutritive, and 
are of great benefit in ſome convul- 
ſive caſes, where the jaws are ſet ſo 
cloſe that nothing can be tranſmit- 
ted into the ſtomach ; or where the 
paſſages of the throat and gullet are 
ſwelled and inflamed, which ſome- 
times is ſo violent that a horſe is in 
danger of being ſtarved or ſtrangled, 
unleſs nouriſhment can be conveyed 
ſome other way than by the mouth. 
Nunritive glyſters, or the conveying 
food by a pipe into the fundament, 
may conſiſt of broths made of ſheep's 
heads, ſheep's trotters, or any other 
kind of meat that is not too fat, as 
milk, potage, or rice milk ſtrained, 
or any other thing whereby a horſe 
may receive a nouriſhment in any 
extremity, wherein nothing can be 
conveyed by the mouth. A nutri- 
tive glyſter ſhould be but ſmall in 
quantity, not exceeding a quart or 
three pints at a time: but ſhould be 
often repeated. The like caution is 
no leſs neceſſary in adminiſtring re- 
{tringent glyſters, which ought to be 
but ſmall in quantity, and have no- 
thing in their compoſition that is 
unctuous or oily, or that would ab- 
ſo defeat the end for which they are 
given; and the Jonger they be in 
the bowels, before they come away, 
the more efficacious they will prove 
in ſtopping looſeneſſes. In regard 
to laxative and purging glyſters, 
there is no need of any great reſtric- 
tion as to the quantity, which may 
be given to two or three quarts in 
ſome caſes where the balls of dung 
are black and hardened in the purles 
of the colon. 

It ought to be a general rule in 
adminiſtring glyſters of all kinds, 
that the horte ſhould firlt be _ 
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by a perſon who bas a ſmall hand, 
to take out the _ that lies in the 
ſtrait gut. The glyſter ſhould be 
but milk warm: the glyſter pipe 
mould be made of box, lignum vitz, 
or any other wood that turns ſmooth 
and will receive a poliſh. It ſhould 
be at leaſt fourteen inches Jong, an 
inch thick at the noſle, and an inch 
and a half at the other end where 
the bag is faſtened ; and the mouth 
ſhould be turned into a ſmooth oval 
with little holes. Gib/on's Diſeaſes 
of horſes. 

GOAD, in the manage, the ſame 
with valet. See VALET. 

GOING, in the manage, the pace 
or gate of a horſe. See Gar E. 

GONORRHOEA, or MaTTER- 
ING of the yard. See MATTERING 
of the yard. 

GORGED, a term in farriery 
importing a ſwelling : thus they ſay, 
this horſe's paſtern joint is gorged, 
and the other has his legs gorged ; 
you muſt walk him to take down the 
ſwelling. Guillet. 

GOURDINESS, the dealer's 
term for a ſwelling in a horſe's leg. 
Bracken. 

GRAPES, a word ſometimes uſed 
to ſignify the arreſts, or mangy tu- 
mours in a horſe's legs. See the ar- 
ticle ARRESTS. 

GRAPPLE, in the manage. A 
horſe is faid to grapple either with 
one or both legs, when he catches 
or raiſes them more haſtily, and 
higher than ordinary, as if be were 
curvetting. He grapples with one 
leg. when he raiſes it precipitately 
higher then the other, without bend- 
ing the ham. Hence they ſay, your 
horſe harps or grapples, ſo that he 
muſt have the ſtring-halt in his 
hough. Guillet. 

GRASS ſeems to be the moſt na- 
tural food of horſes as well as of ma- 
ny other brute creatures, but by rea- 
ſon of the coldneſs of our foil and cli- 
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mate, our graſs is not ſo nouriſhing 
as to ſtrengthen a horſe for hard la- 
bour, without an addition of dry 
provender. See the article Fez D- 
ING of horſes. 

That graſs is always reckoned the 
beſt, which is ſhort, thick, and on 
dry but fertile ground; that needs 
little manure, eſpecially ſuch as has 
always been made uſe of, only as paſ- 
ture and has little or no other dung- 
ing, but which the animals them- 
ſelves leave upon it : therefore moſt 
horſes thrive better on commons, or 
on the graſs that grows near com- 
mons, than on meadows that have 
been often mowed, and have had 
great crops of hay taken off them 
irom time to time. 

A ſummer's graſs is often neceſſary, 
more particularly to horſes glutted 
with food, and who uſe little exer- 
ciſe: but a month or two's running 
is proper for moſt, thoſe eſpecially 
who have been worked hard, and 
have ſtiff limbs, ſwelled legs, or 
wind galls. Horſes whoſe feet have 
been impaired by quitters, bad ſhoe- 
ng, or any other accidents are 
alſo beſt repaired at graſs. Theſe 
lameneſſes particularly require turn- 
ing out to graſs, where the muſcles 
or tendons are contracted or ſhrunk, 
for by the continual gentle exerciſe 
in the field, with the aſſiſtance of a 
pattin ſhoe on the oppoſite foot, the 
ſhortened limb is kept on the ſtretch; 
the waſted parts are reſtored to their 
uſual dimenſions, and the limb a- 
gain recovers its uſual tone and 

rengtb. Where it can be done 
conveniently, the paſturing them in 


May and June is in general moſt ad- 


viſable, as the graſs in thoſe months 
is to be preferred, and the ſeaſon is 
leſs infected with flies and heat, 
which in July and Auguſt are apt to 


be very troubleſome, and frequently © 


ſo teize and torment a horſe, that, 
with ſtamping and kicking, his gour- 
dineſs 
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Snef and wind galls will often ra- 


ther be increaſed than diminiſhed. 
Gibſon's Diſeaſes o mg; and Bart- 


let's Farriery. e FeebinG of 
Horſes. 
GRAVELLING, an accident 


that happens to a horſe in travelling, 
when little gravel ſtones, getting in 
between the hoof and the ſhoe, ettle 
at the quick, and there feiter and 
fret. I he firſt thing to be done in 
this caſe, is to get the ſtones out: 
but if you have not very good rea- 
ſon to believe your horſe gravelled 
by pinching his ſole, with a pair of 
pinchers, do not tear up his foot. 
After you have got out all the 
gravel, which may be known by a 
diſcontinuation of the blackneſs, the 
place may be healed by the green 
ointment, which muſt be applied 
very warm, or rather poured hot 
into the grievance ; and afterwards, 
fill the hollow part with ſomething 
of a more firm conſiſtence, ſuch as 
black pitch, with a little turpentine 
or the like. If the gravel lie deep, 
or thro' the ſole of the foot, then it 
is ſafeſt and beſt to draw the ſole, 
by which means you will prevent a 
quitter-bone; and then apply tar 
and turpentine warm, till a new 
one be formed enough for the horſe 
to travel upon. Sometimes, the 
grievance proceeds ſtill farther, and 
affects the coffin- bone, which is of 
ſo ſoft and ſpungy a nature, that it 
ſoon turns carious and rotten. 
Therefore, if this be the caſe, which 
though it cannot be diſcovered till 
the ſole is drawn, yet it may be ea- 
ſily diſcerned afterwards, in two 


dreſſings, by a continuation of the 


blackneſs over againſt the hole. 


Then, if the coffin-bone is tainted, 


nothing exceeds the actual cautery 
or burning iron, contrived with a 
point like a ſugar loaf; and, by dry- 
ing the bone in this manner, and 
the application of the following ſpi- 
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ritons mixture, with the green oint- 
ment over all, the part may be cured. 

The mixture is this, * Take tinc- 
ture of myrrh aloes, half an ounce ; 
tincture of euphorbium, two drams. 
Mix.“ Apply this, by dipping a 
ſmall doſſil of lint in it to the de- 
cayed bone, without warming, twice 
a day ; and the green ointment over 
all, as already direQted. Bracken's 
Farriery. 

GRAY or GREY Colour. See the 
article Colo ux. 

GREASE, a ſwelling and gour- 
dineſs of the legs, which frequently 
happening to horſes after a journey, 
molt people have hitherto believed 
their greaſe to be melted by bard 
riding, and fallen into their legs ; 
and that which may have probably 
given encouragement to this opinion 
is, the colour of the matter iſſuin 
from the chinks and ſores in thoſe 
parts when they come to break, 
ſomewhat reſembling the greaſe, as 
the ſubſtance of the legs is nervous 
and finewy, whereby the matter 
which comes from thence is different 
from that which is diſcharged from 
the muſcular and fleſhy parts, where 
the redneſs and texture of the blood 
gives it a different colour and con- 
ſiſtency. Gib/on's Farriers Guide. 

The greaſe ſometimes proceeds 
from a relaxation of the veſſels, and 
ſometimes from a vitiated blood, 
In the former caſe, the cure depends 
upon much about the ſame treat- 
ment, as when it is conſequent to 
the want of exerciſe. In the latter, 
recourſe mult be had to internal me- 
dicines accompanied with proper 
evacuations. Should the greaſe be 
an attendant on ſome other diſtem- 
per, that diſeaſe muſt be firſt re- 
moved before any remedy can take 
effect in regard of the greaſe, If 
the heels crack, and a matter ouze 
out from them, "ppl for three or 
four times the following poultice, 

VIZ, 
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vin. Take four ounces of ,garlic, 


© boil it in a quart of ale grounds 
and half a pint of vinegar, till half 
* is conſumed: then take half a 
* pound of honey, and three or four 
* ounces of the ointment of marſh- 
* mallows or hog's lard, or gooſe 
* greaſe ; and with a ſufhcient quan- 
* tity of rye meal, work it into the 
* conliſtence of a poultice.” This 
will ſoften and blunt the ſharp cor- 
roſive particles the matter has ac- 
quired ; and at the ſame time, by 
promoting 2 diſcharge, will unload 
the veſſels, and take down the ſwel- 
ling. After the uſe of this poultice, 
apply the following liniment, viz. 
Take an ounce ot roman vittiol, 
and diſſolve in a pint of lime water. 
When diſſolved, add to it half a 
«, pint of train oil, two ounces of oil 
of turpentine, and half an ounce 
© of verdigteaſe in fine powder; 
mix, and make a liniment.” 
Should this liniment not be ſuf- 
ficiently drying, let uſe be made of 
the following ointment. © Take red 
© lead, and Venice turpentine, of 
© each four ounces; an ounce of 
*. verdigreaſe in fine powder; and 
* make them into an ointment.” 
Should the horſe be full of fleſh ; a 
rowel or two will be proper after 
bleeding, and the following gentle 
purge. * Takean ounce of aloes, a 
* dram of jalap, two drams of cro- 
cus metallorum, an ounce of cream 
of tartar, and thirty or forty drops 
of oil of anniſeeds: let theſe be 
made into a ball with ſyrup of 
* buckthorn. 

After this purge, two or three doſes 
of the diuretic balls would be adviſe- 
able as they would thin the blood 
and humours, and break through the 
minuteſt obſtructions. It would be 
a great relief to a horſe afflicted with 
the greaſe, to let him run out in a 
paddock, but if no fuch convenience 


GRE 
is to be had, a large wide ſtall would 
fill be of ſome ſervice, though in 
reality a ſalt marſh would be the 
moſt beneficial expedient in this caſe. 
Should the greaſe proceed from a 
ſtate of poverty, the blood being lan- 

uid and the muſcular force not 
. enough to puſh on the fluids, 
in that caſe all evacuations are hurt- 
ful, and all the refource one can 
have, is to mend the feed, and let 
the exerciſe be gentle. The legs 
will ſoinetimes ſwell after a hard jour- 
ney, which a little reſt and moderate 
exerciſe ſeldom fail to remedy. 
Diuretic balls for the GREAS. 
Take fal prunellæ, and nitre, of 
each four ounces : half a pound of 
ſtone brimſtone finely powdered ; 
two ounces of cinnabar of antimo- 
ny, or crocus metallorum; a 
pound of caſtile ſoap; and one 
ounce of balſam of ſulphur ; let 
* theſe be made into a paſte, and the 
quantity of a ſmall hen's egg of it 
formed into two balls be given in 
* a morning on an empty ſtomach, 
* the horſe faſting two hours after.” 
Then let bim be walked out for the 
ſpace of two hours; and when he is 
out, let him be watered a little at a 
time and often. After this liver of 
antimony given him for ſome time 
will attenuate the blood and hu- 
mours, and render them fit for paſſing 
through their reſpeQive duQts, Mood s 
Treatiſe of Farriery. 

For the treatment of ſcratches, 
crown-ſcabs, rat tails, &c. the con- 
comitants of the greaſe : See the ar- 
ticle ScxaTCnEs, &c. 

GxEASE Melted. See the article 
MoLTEn GREASE. 

GREEN OINTMENT, a me- 
dicine uſed in the cure of horſes, 
whereof there are ſeveral ſorts. One 
is made as follows. Take roſin 
* and yellow wax, of each the quan- 
* tity of a walnut; and having 
* melted. 
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4 melted them, add half a pound of his horſe fo well dreſt, that he may 


dried hog's greaſe, and a ſpoon- 
ful of common honey: this mix- 
«* ture being well melted and ſtirred 
together, add half a pound of tur- 
pentine; and this being diffolyed, 
« remove the mixture from off the 
fire, and put in an-ounce of verdi- 
« greaſe in fine powder, and (tir al- 
* together. Then putting the vefſe] 
again upon the hire, till the matter 
* begins to ſimmer, take it off, and 
* ſtrain it through a cloth, and keep 
mit for uſe.” This ointment is of 
admitable efficacy ia cleanſing wounds, 
cating away proud and ſpungy fleſh, 
and extracting thorns, ſplinters, 
nails, &c. out of the fleſh, Dig. 
Ruft. 

GRIPES, or CHoL1c. See the 
article CyoL1c. 

GROOM, a man who looks after 
borſes, or a ſervant appointed to at- 
tend on horſes in the Stable, &c. 

A groom fhould demean himſelf 
aſter ſo gentle and kind a manner 
towards the horſes under his care, 
as to engage them to love him : for 
a horſe of all other brutes is reckoned 
the fondeſt creature of man, and in 
all reſpects the moſt obedient. 
Therefore if he is treated gently 
his kindneſs will be reciprocal ; and 
if the groom be harſh and choleric, 
the horſe will become rebellious and 
learn to bite and kick. For this 
reaſon, the groom ſhould frequently 
dally, toy, and play with the horles 
Under his care; leading them out 
into the ſunſhine, running with them, 
and ſhowing them all the divertiſe- 
ments in his power. He muſt alſo 
duly curry, comb, and dreſs them ; 
wipe away the duſt, pick and clean 
them; feed, pamper, and cheriſh 
them ; and conſtantly employ him- 
ſelf in doing ſomething about them, 
as looking to their heels, bang up 
their feet, rubbing upon the ſoles, 
&c. Nay the groom ſhould keep 


almoſt ſee his own face in his coat; 
he ſhould like wiſe keep his feet ſtop- 
ped and anointed conſtantly, his 
heels free from ſcratches aad other 
ſorances ; and ſhould always haye a 
watchtul eye over him, looking up- 
an him feeding and drinking, that fo 
no inward infirmity may ſeize him, 
but what he ſhall diſcover and en- 
deavour to cure. The qualificati- 
ons neceſſaty in a grovm are obe- 
dience, fidelity, patience, diligence, 
&c. Another quality neceſſary to a 
7 is neatneſe, ſo as to keep his 

able clean ſwept, and in order; ag 
alſo to keep the ſaddles, houſings, 
c:oths, ſtirups, leathers and girths 
clean dreſſed and rubbed. is is 
the ſubſtance of the duty of a groom 
in general. Dicf. Ruft. 

Phe proper weight of a groom, 
according to Dr. Bracken, ſhould 
be only about eight or nine ſtone 
weight. 

ROUND, in the manage. See 
the article Terrain. 

GULLET, in anatomy. See 
STOMACH. 

GUN-SHOT-WOUNDS are of- 
ten the moſt complicated of all othets, 
whereby not only the fleſh is wound- 
ed, but the bones are allo frequently 
broken, or ſplintered, attended with 
contuſion and many other bad and 
dangerous ſymptoms ; as hemorrha- 
ges of blood, when the larger blood- 
veſſels are lacerated and torn ; exceſ- 
ſive pain and inflanunation, when 
bullets or other extraneous matter 
happen ſo to be lodged on the ner- 
vous parts, as they cannot be eaſily 
removed; or when the bones ate ve- 
ry much ſplintered, whereby the 
fleſh is continually pricked and ſti- 
mulated, which is often followed 
with a fever, convulſions, and ſome- 
times with gangrene and-mortificati- 
on. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 
See the article Wound, 


Gun- 
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Gyn-ſhot wounds are diftinguiſh- 
ed by their ſituation, ſize, and figure: 
ſome are very dangerous; ſome al- 
together incurable, when they hap- 

n to penetrate the brain, or other 
noble parts ; and thoſe which ſhatter 
he limbs of a horſe may alſo be 
looked upon as incurable, ſince a 
horſe in that condition is able to 
yield no further ſervice. Their fize 
and figure depend upon the inſtru- 
ment wherewith they are inflicted, 
and alſo render the cure more or 

ſs certain: for a ſmall wound is 
more eaſily cured than one that is 
large ; and a wound that is circular, 
made with a bullet, than one which 
js ragged and torn: ſuch as ſome- 
times happens by ſplints, pieces of 
iron, ſtones, &c. but however they 
differ in theſe reſpeQs, they are all 
of them accompanied with loſs of 
ſubſtance, contuſion, and bruiſing 
of the part; and for this reaſon no 
wounds made by fire arms are liable 
to ſuch great hzmorrhages of blood, 
as thoſe made by a ſharp and cut- 
ting inſtrument. ' Gibſon's Farrier's 
Guide. | 

The firſt thing to be attempted 

gun ſhot wounds is to extract 
the ball, if the ſame be lodged fo 
as ſafely to come at it ; and in or- 
der to this, the horſe ſhould be put 
in the very ſame poſture he was in 
when he received it, otherwiſe, it 
will be impoſſible to extract it, by 
reaſon of the bellying out of the 
muſcles; and beſides, this opera- 
tion ſhould be done as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble, or the ball will fall by its own 
weight, by the motion of its parts; 
inſomuch that ic can no wiſe be laid 
hold of. The inſtrument for ex- 
tracting balls, or other foreign bo- 
dies out of deep wounds, is a hollow 
pipe, or long cannula, which con- 
tains a ſmall piece of ſteel, with a kind 
of ſharp ſcrew at the end, made in 


«S the manner of that we raiſe the ſcull 
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with when depreſſed, and when you 
touch rhe ball with the end of the 
ſmooth cannula, you turn forwards 
the ſcrew, and ſo extract the ball, 
pieces of rags, &c. Bracken's Farr. 

Sometimes extracting the bullet 
is impraQticable ; as it may be lodg- 
ed within the cavity of the body, 
and in the thick fleſhy parts, where 
the bringing it ont is by no means to 
be attempted ; and ſometimes, aſter 
ſeveral years habitation, bullets fall 
more outwards, and upon parts of 
more ſlender ſubſtance, and are caſt 
out by impoſthumations, or brought 
away by incifion. 

'The next thing to be done in the 
cure of gun-ſhot wounds is to brin 
them to a good and laudable digel- 
tion, that they may caſt off the 
mortified fleſh; to effectuate which 
nothing can be better than the com- 
mon digeſtive, with a ſmall mixture 
of oil of roſes poured into it every 
day; let the wound be alſo often 
cleanſed with ſpirit of wine; and all 
the hot and inflamed parts about it 
bathed with the ſame. When the 
inflammation is very great, and like 
to be attended with a fever, a mo- 
derate quantity of blood may be 
taken ; laxative glyſters adminiſter- 
ed; and a poultice applied of bar- 
ley flour, fenugreek meal, and lin- 
ſeed meal, boiled in milk, till it be 
thick; and a ſufficient quantity of 
ointment of marſhmallows, to make 
it moiſt ; adding alſo an ounce of 
camphire powdered to every por- 
ringer full of poultice. This may 
be applied hot twice a day over the 
inflammation, putting only a very 
ſhort and ſoft tent into the orifice. 
But if the large veſſels be wounded, 
and fend forth an immoderate flux 
of blood, in that caſe, the firit dreſ- 
ſing may be made with a ſoft tent 
dipt in a ſolution of ſtyptic powder; 
and if the wound penetrate through 
any member, both orifices muſt be 

dreſſed 
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dreſſed alike. If the wound be a- 
mong the ſinews, or other nervous 
parts, oil of turpentine mixt with 
the common digellive may be applied 
to it, bathing it now and then with 
camphorated ſpirit of wine. With 
reſpect to bandages, no gun-ſhot 
wound can bear any, farther than to 
keep on the dreſſings, till the eſcar 
and mortified parts are diſcharged. 
All greaſy dreſſings ought to be 
avoided in gun-ſhot wounds, as 
they are apt to breed fungous proud 
fleſh ; but the uſe of turpentine, mix- 
ed with honey or the yolks of eggs, 
bathing the part with rectified ſpi- 
rits, is the moſt ſafe and efficacious ; 
and if proud fleſh ariſe, it may be 
ſtrewed with precipitate finely pow- 
dered, or dreſſed with lint dipped in 
vitriol-water, wrung out dry, and 
applied to it. If the wound turns 
to an ulcer, which frequently hap- 
pens in gun-ſhot wounds, about the 
Joints and ſinews, it muſt be treated 
accordingly, as directed under the 
article ULcex. Gibſon's Ferrier s 
Guide? 
GUTS are, according to Ruini 
and Shape, ſix in number, viz. the 
ſmall gut, the caecum or blind gut, 
the three colons, and the ſtreight 
gut. The ſmall gut (which in a 
man is divided into three, to wit, 
the duodenum, jejunum, and ilion, 
from its ſeveral circumvolutions) 
is in a horſe reckoned to be about 
twenty fix yards in length, and is 
in all its turnings fixed to the me- 
ſentery. The ftomach empties its 
aliment into this gut, Which is fur- 
niſhed with an infinite number of 
milky veflels, called lacteals. that 
receive the finer portions of the ali- 
ment, which being conveyed by 


theſe little conduits acrols the meſen- 
tery to one common receptacle, 


aſcend upwards along the ſpine, 
through a pretty large channel, which 
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is called the thoracic duct; and from 
thence into the veins, and is incor- 
porated v iti the blood. The coarſet 
part of the food by a periſlaltic or 
vermicular motion, which is common 
to all the guts, falls downwards, 
and is dilcherged in excrement. 
There are in this gut, beſides the 
veſſels it has in common with the 
reſt, two ducts, which open into it, 
the one from the liver and the other 
from the ſweet-bread, each of which 
ſends in a juice that contributes to 
the refinement of the aliment, &c. 

The blind gut which in man is 
not much bigger than a gooſe quill 
or a common earth-worm, in a horſe 
is pretty large, and of a triangular 
ſhape, and ſeems only like a valve 
to retain the aliment, that it may 
not pals too haſtily downwards into 
the other guts, before the body has 
received its proper nouriſhment from 
it. The three colons are divided 
by two ſmall necks, of about half a 
yard in length each. This gut is 
drawn up into ſeveral ſacculi or 
purſes, by two ligaments, one of 
which runs along the upper ſide, and 
another along the under fide, which 
with a valve at the entrance, ſerve 
allo to detain the aliment until the 
nutritious juices are wholly extract- 
ed from it. The colons reach to 
the ſtreight gut, which is ſo called, 
becauſe it goes in a ſtreight line, 
without any circumvolution or turn- 
ing, along the inſide of the back to 
the tundament, and is only about 
half a yard or little more 1a length. 
Its coats aie conſiderably thicker 
than the coats of the other guts ; its 
middlemoſt being very flethy and 
muſcular ; at its extremity there is 
a iphinCter which dilates itſelf for the 
evacuation of the excrements, and 
keeps it contracted or ſhut up at all 
other times. All the guts are lined 


with a mucus that preſeryes them 
* Dd from 
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from being hurt by the roughneſs of 
their food, or the acrimony of ſharp 
humours. They have alſo ſeveral 
ſmall glands or kernels, that ſepa- 
rate continual ſupplies of moiſture, 
though theſe are 1o fmall, that they 
are ſcarce to be perceived even in a 
horſe, except about the extremity of 
the ſtraight or great gut. See the 
article arr. Gibſon's Far- 
rier's Guide, and Diſeaſes of Horſes." 
GUTTA=-StrxEna a kind of 
blindneſs, where the eye looks clear 
and tranſparent, without any viſible 
blemiſh or defect. A gutta-ſerena 
moſt commonly is derived from an 
obſtruction gradually formed in the 
arteries of the Retina, by a fizy 
blood. Hence the rays of light, 
which ſhould paint the images of 
objects on the bottom of the eye, 
falling on thefe dilated blood-veſſels, 
produce no effect, which is the cauſe 
of the fight's being either diminiſhed, 
or intirely Joſt, according to the de- 
ree of the obſtruction. Sometimes 
Si diſeaſe is owing to a paralytic 
ſtate of the nerves of this ſame mem- 
brane, which deftroys their ſenſi- 
bility, whereby the impulſe of the 


corpuſcles of light on them is not fig 


ſufficient to make them tranſmit ob- 
jects to the brain. However let this 
ſpecies of blindneſs proceed from 
whatever cauſe, it is very difficult to 
cure, even in the beginning. The 
method Mr. Bartlet preicribes on 
this occaſion is thought a very rati- 


— 
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onal one, which is, to let the horſe be 
bled and rowelled at proper intervals, 
Except the diſeaſe appears to be a 
paralyſis of the nerve. Should the 
horſe be feveriſh he muſt be treated 
accordingly, and let him have for 
three or four mornings running, two 
drams of calomel made into a ball 
with conſerve of roſes or honey and 
flour ; and after that, the following 
purge. 

Take an ounee of focotrine aloes; 
(and ſhould the horſe be hard to 
* work upon, an additional quantity 
* of two dramy or four more) an 
* ounce of cream of tartar, and for- 
ty drops of oil of anniſeeds. Make 
* theſe into a ball with liquotice 
* powder and fyrrup of buckthorn. 
Should the horſe be grawn no bet- 
ter, four or five days afterwards re- 
peat the calomel, and work it off in 
the ſame manner. 

If the eyes be not ſunk, it would be 
adviſabie, to tie up the temporal ar- 
teries, which has been found ſome- 
times to be of ſervice, though jt muſt 
be owned, that there is ſcarce one 
horſe in a hundred whoſe eyes are 
thus affected that ever recovers his 
ht, though he may not go directly 
blind. After having gone through 
phyſicing, it will be proper to give 
half an ounce of liver of antimony, 
once a day, in the corn for ſome 
time, in order to thin the blood, 
and break through the obſtruQions, 
Mood Farriery. 
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ABITS of horſes, whether good 
or bad. We find experimen- 
tally, that brute creatures will con- 


tract what we call habits, as well 


as men; and that theſe may be im- 
proved or amended as well as made 
worſe. When the viciouſneſs of a 
horſe proceeds from his natural diſ- 
poſition, it is eaſy to gather ſome 
ligns of it from his countenance : yet 
the ſigns which authors have given 
us about the temper of horſes, pro- 
ceeding from this or that colour, is 
as erroneous as the doctrine of tem- 
peraments, or humours, in human 
bodies of this or that complexion. 
The moſt ſure and certain way to 
ſatisfy yourſelf, whether the horſe has 
any natural or acquired habits, is trial. 
Among horſes, we find ſome briſk 
and active, and of a quick apprehen- 
ſion, as well as retentive memory, 
whilſt others are dull and ſluggiſhly 
ſtupid. Some are calm and gentle ; 
others are fierce and furious; ſome 
are ſkittiſn and fearful ; others are 
reſolute and bold ; and laſtly, though 
a horſe may be of an excellent diſpo- 
ſition and temper, yet he may be 


rendered quite the reverſe by falling 


into bad hands ; and it may be a very 
difficult matter to remove ſuch bad 
habits acquired from the careleſſneſs 
or want of underſtanding in the 
owner or keeper. It is evident with 
reſpet to horſes as well as men, 
that their tempets alter with their 
years. It has been obſerved by for- 


mer authors, that colts have been 


affected in their tempers by the paſ- 
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tures they go in; as that paſture 
which produces long and ſour graſs 
inclines a colt to fluggiſhneſs; and 
one that is more ſweet and airy 
makes him grow more lively and met- 
tleſome in proportion to his ſize and 
lineage. 

The management or training up 
of colts lays a foundation for good or 
bad habits, for there is nothing more 
dificult than to remove any babit of 
a long ſtanding, more eſpecially if 
ſuch habit has been contracted early. 
Bracken's Farriery. See Colr, Ex- 
ERCISE, &c. 

HAMORRHAGE, a flux of 
blood from any part of the body. See 
the articles BLEE DING, WouUnDs, 


C. 

HAIR. Every one knows that 
the hair is not only a defence but 
an ornament, eſpecially to thoſe fine 
horſes that have good manes and 
tails. The hair is thought to be 
produced of moiſture, and it may 
be obſerved, that it is thicker and 
lies ſmoother in young horſes than 
on the old that have leſs moiſture, 
and when the ſkin has been wound- 
ed, burnt or ſcalded, ſo as to alter its 
texture, by contracting the fibres into 
a ſmooth gloſſy ſcar or cicatrix, the 
part either remains altogether bare; 
or if any hair grows, it generally 
comes White, and not ſo ſtrong and 
thick as on the other parts that have 
received no injury. Gibſon's Diſeaſes 
of Horſes. 

Hair falling or ſhedding from the 
mane or tail of a horſe is cauſed ei- 

ther 
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ther by ſome heat taken that has 
engendered a dry mange therein; 
or it proceeds from ſome furfeit 
which cauſes the bad humours to 
refort to thoſe parts. To cure this, 
anoint the horſe's mane and creſt 
with black ſoap; make a ſtrong lee 
of aſh-aſhes, and waſh it all over 
with it. But if a canker ſhould 
grow on a horſe's tail, which will 
eat away both fleſh and bone, then 
put ſome oil of vitriol to it, which 
will conſume it ; and if you find the 
vitriol corrodes too much, you need 
only wet it with cold water, and it 
will put a ſtop to it. Marham's 
Maſter Piece. 

If you have a mind to take away 
hair from any part of a horſe's body, 
Tub it with the gum that grows on 
the body of ivy, or the juice of fu- 
mitory, that grows among barley ; 
or boil half a pound of lime in a quart 
of water, till a fourth part is con- 
ſumed, to which add an ounce of or- 
piment, and lay a plaſter on any part 
of the horſe, and it will do the buſi- 
neſs ir. a very few hours. 

In order to make the hair of an 
horſe ſmooth, ſleek, and foft, he muſt 
be kept warm at heart, for the leaſt 
inward cold will cauſe the hair to 
ſtare ; allo tweat him often, for that 
will loofen and raiſe the duſt and filth 
that renders his coat foul, and when 
he is in the height of a ſweat, ſcrape 
off all the white fo.um, ſwear, and filth 
that is raiſed up with an old ſword 
blade ; and thet will lay his coat even 
and ſmooth ; and alſo when he is 
blooded, ii you rub him all over with 
his own biood, and fo continue two 
or three days, and curry and dreſs him 
well, it will inake his coat thine and 
look poliſhed as varniſh. Ruftic Did. 

Pale Haix is thoſe parts of the 
ſkin that app:oach more to white 
than the teſt, being not of ſo high a 
tinge. Guallet, | 
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Staring Hals, or PLanTEeD 
Coar, is ſaid of a horſe whole hair 
briſtles up or raiſes upright, which 
diſorder is owing to his being ill cur- 
ried, not well covered, or too coldly 
houſed. Guillet. 

HALBERT, in the manage, a 
ſmall piece of iron, one inch broad 
and three or four inches long, ſol- 
dered to the toe of a horſe's ſhoe, 
which jets out before, to hinder a 
lame horſe from reſting or treading 
upon his toe. Theſe halbert ſhoes 
do of neceſlity conſtrain a lame horſe, 
when he goes at a moderate pace, to 
tread or reſt on his heel, which 
lengthens and draws out the back- 
ſine w that was before in ſome mea- 
ſure ſhrunk. Guillet. "4 

HALTER for a h:r/e is & head- 
ſtall of Hungary leather, mounted 
with one and ſometimes two ſtraps, 
with a ſecond throat-band, if the 
horſe is apt to unhalter himſelf. 

A horſe is ſaid to unhalter himſelf 
that turns off the halter. If your 
horſe is apt to unhalter himſelf, you 
muſt get him a halter with a throat- 
band. 

Strap or ſtring of a halter (/onge) 
is a cord or long ſtrap of leather made 
faſt to the headſtall, and to the man- 
ger to tic the horſe. Do not bridle 
your horſe, till you ſee if he is hal- 
ter- caſt. Guillet, See Lick, and 
the next article. 

HAaLTER-CAST Is an excoriation 
of the paſtern, occaſioned by the 
halter's being entangled about the 
foot upon the horſe's endeavouring 
to rub his neck with his hinder feet. 
For the cure of this, take linſeed oil 
and brandy, of each an equal quan- 
tity ; ſhake them together in a glaſs 
till they are well mixed, and anoint 
the part affected morning and even- 
ing; having firſt clipt away the hair; 
but take care to keep the foot very 
clean. Another eaſy remedy is, » 
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take oil and wine, of each an equal 
quantity; boil them together till 
the wine be evaporated, and apply 
the remainder of the oil once a day 
to the part, which will be quickly 
healed. Ruſtic Di. 

To cure the fetlock of a horſe 
that is caſt in his halter, Capt. Bur- 
don preſcribes to apply the following 
poultice repeated, boil turnep-tope, 
or turneps themſelves, till they are 
tender; ſqueeze out the water, and 
chop them in a wooden bow] with 
two or three ounces of hog's lard 
or butter; put this poultice into a 
cloth, and tie his foot in it all 
night as hot as you can.“ Theſe 
accidents might be greatly prevented 
by faſtening a block of wood at the 
end of the halter. 

HALTING, in a horſe, is an ir- 
regularity in the motion of a horſe, 
ariſing from a lameneſs or other in- 
jury in the ſhoulder, leg, or foot, 
which leads him to ſpare the part, or 
uſe it too timorouſly. Halting in a 
horſe happens ſometimes before, and 
ſometimes behind; if it be before, the 
ailment muſt neceſſarily be in the 
ſhoulder, knee, paſtern, flank, or foot. 
If it be in the ſhoulder, it muſt be 
toward the withers, or the pitch of 
the ſhoulder, and this may be known, 
in that he will a little draw his leg 
after him, and not uſe it ſo ninibly 
as he does the other. 

If he caſt it more outward than 
the other in going, it is a ſign of 
lameneſs, and that the cauſe lies in 
the ſhoulder; the rider ſhould then 
take him in his hand, and turn him 
ſhort, firſt one way, and then the 
other, and it will be eaſily ſeen which 
ſhoulder the pain is in, and he will 
either favour that leg, or trip in the 
turning. The lameneſs may be ſeen 
in him alſo while ſtanding in the 
ſtable, for he will there hold the 
lame leg out more than the other. 
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If he is worſt when the rider is on 
his back, it is a ſign that the com- 
plaint is in the withers, and this 
may be ſoon tried, by preſſing down 
the ſaddle, and pinching him in that 
part : for if this be the caſe, he will 
flinch at it, and probably he will of- 
fer to bite. ' 

If the complaint be ſeated in the 
knee, the only way of making this 
out, is in the going, for he will be 
ſeen to be if of this, and not to 
move it ſo freely as the other. 

If the complaint be in the flank, 
or ſhin bone, it may be ſeen, or felt, 
being a back ſine w- ſtrain, ſplinter, ot 
the like. If in the bending of the 
knee, it is a malander, and that alſo 
is eaſily diſcovered. When the paſ- 
tern, or lower joint, is affected, it will 
be ſeen by his not bending it fo freely 
as the other, and generally, if the 
hand be laid upon the place, it will 
be found to be very hot. 

If the complaint be in the foot, it 
muſt be ſituated either in the coronet 
or ſole, and, if in the coronet, it pro- 
bably came by ſome ſtrain or wrench. 
It it be in the hoof, by ſome over 
reach or diſtemper in or about the 
fruſh If it be in the ſole, it pro- 
bably ariſes from ſome nail or prick. 

Theſe are the methods of judging 
of the cauſe of a horſe's halting, and 
that often leads very directly to the 
cure, when a great deal of time and 
coſt might otherwiſe be thrown away 
in applying remedies, as has often 
been done to a part a yard or more 
diſtant from the ſeat of the diſorder. 
Ruſtic Dif. 

The ſureſt way to know if a horſe 
halts is to make him trot along a 
paved ſtreet or cauſey in one's hand. 
Solley/ell. 

HAM, or Hovcn of a horſe, is 
the ply or bending of the hind-legs, 
comprehending allo the point behind 
and oppolite to the ply, —_ * 

ock. 
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hock. The hams of a horſe ſhould 
be large, full, and not much bended, 
as alſo diſcharged of fleſh, nervous, 
ke and dry: otherwiſe they will 
be ſubject to many imperfections, as 
the capalet, curb, jardan, ſelander, 
ſpavin, variſſe, veſſignon, &c. See 
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the bit-mouth, without reſiſting or 
reſting heavy upon the hand. 

The ſhort, or hand-gallop, teaches 
the horſe to be right upon the hand. 
A light hand. A horſeman ſhould 
have a light hand, that is, he ought 
only to feel the horſe upon his hand, 


the articles CayaLEeT, &c. Solleyſell in order to reſiſt him, when he at- 


and Ruſtic Didt. 

HAND, in the manage, is the 
meaſure of a fiſt clenched, by which 
we compute the height of a horſe. 
The French call it paume?. A horſe 
of war ſhould be ſixteen or eighteen 
hands high. 

Spur-hand, or ſword hand, is the 
horſeman's right hand. 

Bridle-hand is the horſeman's left 
hand. There are ſeveral expreſſions 
which relate to the bridle-hand, be- 
cauſe that hand gives motion to the 
bit mouth, and ſerves to guide the 
horſe much better than the other 
helps. 

A horſeman ought to hold his 
bridle hand two or three fingers a- 
bove the pommel of the ſaddle. This 
horſeman has no hand, that is, he 
does not make uſe of the bridle, but 
unſeaſonably, and does not know 
how to give the aids or helps of the 
hand with due nicety. To keep a 
horſe upon the hand, is to feel him 
in the ſtay upon the hand, and to be 
prepared to avoid any ſurprizal or 
diſappointment from the horſe. A 
Horſe is ſaid to be, or reſt, upon the 
hand, that never refuſes, but always 
obeys and anfwers the effects of the 


hand, and knows the hand. 


To make a horſe right upon the 
hand, and free in the ſtay, he muſt 
be taught to know the hand by de- 


grees and gentle methods: the horſe- 


man mutt turn him or change hands ; 
ſtop him, and manage with dex- 
terity the appui or preſſure of his 
mouth, fo as to make him ſuffer 


chearfully, and freely the effect of the parts of a horſe as divided into 


tempts to flip from it ; he ought in- 
ſtead of cleaving to the bridle, to 
lower it as ſoon as he has made re- 
ſiſtance. If a horſe, through an 
overbearing eagerneſs to go forward, 
preſſes too much upon the hand, 
you ought to ſlack your hand at 
certain times, and keep a hard hand 
at other times, and fo diſappoint the 
horſe of preſling continually upon 
the bit. Now this facility, or liberty 
in the horſeman, of ſlacking and 
ſtiffening the hand, is what we call 
a good hand. 

To flack or eaſe the hand is to 
flacken the bridle. To hold up, or 
ſuſtain the hand, is to pull the bridle 
in. To guide a horſe by the hand, 
is to turn or change hands upon one 
tread. 

A horſe is faid to force the hand, 
when he does not fear the bridle, 
but runs away in-ſpite of the horſe- 
man. To make a horſe part from 
the hand, or ſuffer him to ſlip from 
the hand, is to put on at full ſpeed. 
To make a horſe part right from the 
hand, he ſhould not put himſelf upon 
his back or reins, but bring down his 
hips. | 
All hands. A horſe that turns 
2 all hands upon a walk, trot, or 

op. 

To work a horſe upon the hand 
is to manage him by the effect of the 
bridle, without interpoſing any other 
helps, excepting thoſe of the calves 
of the legs upon occaſion, 

| whe As and Hind-hand of an 
horſe, is an expreſſion diſtinguiſhing 


the 
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the fore and hind parts, by the ſitu- 
ation of a horſeman's hand, The 
parts of the fore-hand are the head 
und neck, and the fore quarters. 
Thoſe of the hind-hand include all 
the other parts of his body. Guiller. 
Hanb-Hion, is a term uſed in 
horſemanſhip, and is peculiar to the 
Engliſh nation, who meaſure the 
height or tallneſs of their horſes, by 
hands, beginning with the heel, and 
meaſuring upwards to the higheſt 
hair upon the withers. A hand 'is 
four inches. Reftic Dia. 
HARD-HORSE, in the manage, 
is one that is inſenſible of whip or 
ſpur. Guillet. NY 
HARNESS, all the accoutrements 
of an armed horſeman; alſo all man- 
ner of trappings, furniture, collars, 
&e. fitted to horſes, or other beaſts 
tor drawing. Ruftic Did. 
Haxness-GaLrs. Sometimes the 
breaſts of coach - horſes are galled by 
the harneſs, or tiſe in hatd bunches 
eſpecially in rainy weather. To cure 
this, firſt ſhave off the hair about the 
fore very cloſe, and rub the whole 
breaft with a lather of water and 
black-ſoap ; then waſh that part of 
the breaft which is uſually covered 
with the petrel, with falt water; ſuf- 
fering it to dry of itfelf. If the hard- 
neſs of any part of the harneſs occa- 
ſtons the galling, take it away, or co- 
ver it with little botſters. Nſtic Did. 
HASTE, or Quick tn your hand, 
in the manage, an expreſſion fre- 
quently ufed by the riding matter, 
when a ſcholar works a hotſe upon 
voſts, and the maſter has a mind he 
ſhould turn his hand quicker to the 
ſide on which the horle works, ſo 
that if the horſe works to the right, 
he turns quicker with his ſhoulders 
to the right And the hke is obſerved 
it he works to the left. Guiller. 
HAUNCH or Hr of a hor#7, 
that part of the hind quarter, which 
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extends from the reins to the bough 
or ham. ds 

The haunches of a horſe are too 
long, if, when ſtanding in the ſtable, 
he limps with his hind legs farther 
back than he ought, and that the 
top or onſet of his tail does not an- 
ſwer in a perpendicular line to the tip 
of his hocks ; as it always does in 
horſes whoſe haunches ate of à juſt 
length. 

There are ſome horſes, which theo 
they have too long haunches yet 
commonly walk well ſuch are good 
to climb hills: but to balance that, 
they are no wiſe ſure upon a deſcent ; 


for they cannot ply their hams, and 


they nevet gallop ſlowly, but almoft 
at full ſpeed. Solley/ell 

The art of riding the great horſe, 
has not a more neceſſary leſſon than 
that of putting a horſe upon his 
haunches; which in other terms, is 
called coupling him well, or putting 
him well together, ot compact. 

A horſe that cannot bend and 
lower his hips, throws himſelf too 
much upon his ſhoulders, and lies 
heavy upon the btidle. 

A horfe is faid to be thoroughly 
managed, when he bears well upon 
the hand, knows the heels, and fits 
well u his hips ; as, 

This horſe has his haunches in ſub- 
jection, and faſques very well; for 
in making his falquades, he holds his 
haunches very low, and bends ad- 
mirably well. 

To make a horſe bend his hips, 
you muſt frequently go backward, 


and make uſe of the aids of the 


hands, and of the calves of your 
legs in giving him good ſtops; and 
if that does not ſucceed, try him up- 
on a cafade or ſloping ground, after 
the Italian faſhion Hence they ſay, 
Your horſe makes his __ ace 
company his ſhoulders ſo well, that 
he is perſectiy right fer. See Put 
9 on 
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bon the Hauncnxs, Ca LA DR, Ca- 

VesSON, FaLQUADE, and FEEL. 
To drag the haunches, is to 

change the leading foot in galloping. 

See "Py LSE. 

Head in.and hips in. See Heap. 

To gallop with the haunch in. 
See GalLoyaDE. Guillet. 

HAW, a ſwelling and ſpungineſs 
of the caruncle and fleſhy ſubſtance 
in the inner corner of the eye, next 
the noſe. "The membrane to which 
this ſwelling adheres alſo grows 
thick, and ſpreads itſelf fo as to cover 
a conſiderable part of the eye, but 
ſeldom reaches ſo far as to cover 
any part of the pupil. The liga- 
ment that runs along the verge of 
this membrane becomes horny or like 
a cartilage, and when it ariſes to this 
ſtate, it binds and compreſſes the 
eye ball like a hoop ; and, by its con- 
tinual preſſure, cauſes conſtant pain, 
and increaſes all thoſe bad ſymptoms 
that are the forerunners of blindneſs. 
See Moon BLI xp. 

Haws grow ſometimes in eyes that 
are not naturally bad, after ſurfeits 
and cold, but moon-blind horſes in- 
deed are ſeldom without them ; and 
wherever this ſymptom appears, that 
the haws grow large and ſpungy and 
derive a drain of humours upon the 
eye, the operation becomes neceſſary, 
and is performed by taking hold of 
the membrane with a ſmall hook, and 
cutting off ſo much of the caruncle 
as looks moiſt and ſpungy, with part 
of the membrane and griſtle that 
make a preſſure on the eye. When 
this operation is well performed, it 
does great ſervice, and often recovers 
horſes that are not ſubject to cata- 
rats. The operation is eaſy, and 


what almoſt every farrier pretends 
to, but the farriers are apt to cut 
off too much of this ſubſtance, and 
by that means weaken the eye, and 
help on the blindneſs inſtead of pre- 
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venting it. The proper application, 
after cutting out the haw, is honey 
of roſes, or rather tinQure of roſes, 
with a little honey diſſolved in it. 
But if the eye continue ſtill to a- 
bound with moiſture, after the haw 


is extirpated, and threatens freſh fun- 


guſes, the caſe may be deemed bad; 
and then it will be neceſſary to blow 
into it a ſmall quantity of burnt 
alum, and fine loaf ſugar, equal 
parts, once or twice a day; or one 
part of white vitriol, and two parts 
of ſugar ; and in ſome caſes, it may 
be touched with the blue vitriol 
ſtone, or the lunar cauſtic : but theſe 
violent ſymptoms ſeldom happen, 
and when they do, we may ſuppoſe 
the blood to have a very bad diſpoſi- 
tion, ſo that it will hardly be worth 
while to attempt a cure, conſidering 
both the length of time, and the un- 
certainty of ſucceſs. Gibſon's Diſ 
eaſes of Horſes. 

HAY, graſs cut and dried. See 
the articles Grass, and FetbingG 
of Hor ſes. 

As hay is ſo material an article in 
a horſe's diet, great care ſhould be 
taken to procure the beſt. It is well 
known, that the hay which is hard, 
of a pale green, and fulleſt of the 
herb and flower, is always to be 
preferred to that which is ſoft, and 
without flavour. New hay is never 
reckoned fit for any but working 
horſes ; for till hay has ſweated out 
its ſuperfluous moiſture, it abounds 
with crude viſcid juices which are 
hard to digeſt; and therefore may 
cauſe ſickneſs, or breed impurities 
in the blood. 

Rye graſs hay is ſeldom given to 
hortes, but in the months of Auguſt 
and September, 

As for clover, either green or dry, 
it is ex temely ſurfeiting, unleſs it 
be given ſparingly, though moſt 
horſes have a good reliſh to it ; and 
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when they are ſuffered to eat much 
of it often produces cholics and other 
diſorders. 

All kinds of hay ſhould be given 
as freth as poſſible from the ſtack, 
eſpecially in winter, or in wet ſea- 
ſons : for at ſuch times even the beſt 
hay will imbibe a great deal 'of 
moiſture, and ſoon turn ſoft and muſ- 
ty in the hay-loft. The ſhort hay 


is always the beſt, being gene- 


rally full of feed, and needing no 
preparation. Grbſon's Diſeaſes 2 
Horſes. 

HEAD of a horſe. The proper 
containing parts of the head are 
reckoned to be theſe five, namely, the 
muſcles, the pericranium, the perio- 
ſteum, the ſcull, and the meninges, 
or membranes contained within it. 

The external parts of the head 
are the eyes, the ears, the mouth, 
and the noſe ; each whereof are treat- 
ed under their reſpective names. 

The diſeaſes of the head, or ſuch 
as are peculiar to the head alone, are 
an apoplexy, a lethargy or fleeping 
evil, an epilepſy, a palſey, or para- 
Jytic diſorders, convulſions and ſtag- 
gers, and head-ach. See the arti- 
cles APOPLEXY, &c. 

Heap, in the manage. The head 
of a horſe ſhould be ſmall, narrow, 
lean, and dry: every horſe that has 
a large head is apt to reſt and loll 
upon the bridle, and by that means 
in a journey tire the hand of the 
rider; and beſides, he can never ap- 
pear well with a large head, unleſs 
he has a long and well turaed neck: 
but the main point with regard to 
a horſe's head, is a good onſet ſo as 
to be able to bring it into its natural 
ſituation, which is that all the fore 
part from the brow to the nole be 
perpendicular to the ground ; fo that 
if a plummet were applied thereto, 
it would juſt raze or ſhave it. / 
teyſell, and Ruflic Did, 
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Head of a horſe imports the action 
of his neck, and the effect of the bri- 
dle and the wriſt. This horſe plants 
his head well, and obeys the hand; 
ſuch a horſe refuſes to place his 
head; he thoots out his noſe, and 
never reſts right upon the hand; he 
ſtays too much or too hittle upon the 
hand; ſuch a horſe appears in a 
good poſture; he carries his head 
well. 

To give a horſe head. See the 
articles EcuAPER, and PARTIR. 

H-ad in, and likewiſe the hips, is 
a phraſe importing that you muſt 
paſſage your horſe with his head and 
croupe in, i. e. work him ſide-ways 
upon two parallel lines, at ſtep or 
trot, ſo that when the horſe makes 
his ſhoulders mark- a pilte or tread, 
at the ſame time that his haunckes 
give the tract of another; and the 
horſe plying or bending his neck, 
turns his head a little withia the voir, 
and fo looks upon the ground he is 
to go over. Guillet. + 

He a D-ACH. This has hada par- 
ticular place among the diſeaſes of 
the head, both by the phyſicians 
and the fartiets in all ages; the laſt 
have made no diſtinction, but the 
phyſicians have diſtinguiſhed between 
a head ach, which they term idia- 
pathic, as it proceeds from a cauſe 
without the blood-veſſels; and that 
which they call ſympathetic, being 
the concomitant of ſome other di- 
eaſe: but our buſineſs here is only 
with the firſt kind, fince the other 
is but a ſymptom which muſt of 
courſe wear off with the diſeaſe to 
which it belongs. 
As to the cauſe, it is believed to 
proceed from a diſtraction of the 
tbres of ſome blood veſſels in the 
brain or membranes thereof, occa- 
ſioned by ſome of the ſmalleſt parti- 
cles of the ferum being flruck into 
the pores or interſtices of the faid 
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veſſels by the frequent occurſions of 
the bload. © 

The ſigns are, according to Mark- 
ham, the hanging down of the 
harſe's head and ears, dropping of 
his urine, dimneſs of 2 ſwoln 
wateriſh eyes; but theſe are com- 
mon to divers other diſeaſes; and 
we truly think that ſuch a head-ach 
cannot be eaſily diſtinguiſhed in 
brute creatures that want the faculty 
of ſpeech ; and therefore cannot de- 
clare their infirmities. But however, 
if a horſe. has ſuch ſymptoms with- 
out a fever; and if it be obſerved 
that he often puts his head againſt 
the ſtall or manger, it will be very 
proper to have recqurſe to ſome re- 
medy ; for which purpoſe, we re- 
commend bleeding, purging, and 
rowelling; as alſo the uſe of the 
chewing balls, e. Gibſon's Far- 
rier's Guide. 

HEALTH. See the article D1s- 
EASE, we 

HEART, in anatomy,. a muſey- 
Jous part ef the body, contained in 
the thorax or cheſt, wherein the 
veing all terminate, and from which 
all the arteries ariſe; and which, by 
its alternate contractions and dilata- 
tions, is the chief inſtrument of the 
circulation of the blood and the prin- 
. Ciple of life. | 
This noble part is included in a 
capſula or pauncb, called the peri- 
cardium, - confiſting of à fizong 
membranous ſubſtance, incloſing the 
heart like a purſe ;, and of ule only 
to defend it flom the frictions of the 
Jungs, and te contain a moifture to 
keep it cool and render its mation 
lib and eaſy, The figure of the 
— is a cone, bread at bottom and 
narrow at top. In a horſe, it is not 
ſo large as in a bullock, nor pro- 


oxtionably ſo broad towards its baſis. 


ts fibres are very compact and 
laid cloſe together, having a twiſted 


ſpiral direction eſpecially. towards its 
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top, where it ſomewhat reſembles 
the contortion of a ſnail's ſhell. It is 
fixed to ſome of the vertebræ of the 
thorax, or rack bones of the breaſt, 
by the large veſſels that go to and 
from it. Its point inclines a little 
downwards towards the left fide, 
where it is received into a depreſſion 
of the left lobe of the lungs, which 
perhaps may be formed in the ſœ- 
tus by the poſition of the heart, be- 
fore the lungs have been filled with 
air. The heart is nouriſhed and 
maintained by its own proper veſſels 
called the coronariz, in regard they 
ſurround its whole ſubſtance like a 
crown or garland. It bas a middle 
partition which divides it internally 
into two ventricles or caverns, the 
left is ſmaller than the right, and its 
ſides much thicker ; its office bein 
to drive the blood to the moſt Gif” 
tant parts of the body, whereas the 
right ventricle detaches it only 
through the lungs. Its inſide has 
leveral ſnall chords or compages of 
fibt es, called columnæ carnez, which 
reſemble the bundles of columns 
which we perceive in Gothic build- 
ings, and help to comminute and 
break the groſſer parts of the blood 
in the frequent contraction of the 


heart. he contraction and dilata- 


tion of the heart is called its ſyſtole 
and diaſtole. "The firſt, when the 
vertex or tap of the heart is drawn 
down to its baſis, to fend the blood 


into all parts; and the latter, when 
it opens and dilates itfelf to receive 
the reflueet blood 


The heart has its auricles, which 
are ſo called becauſe they reſemble 
two ears, and are ſeated at its baſis; 
one an each fide to receive the blood 
at its entrance; the right from the 
aſcending and deſcending trunks of 
the cava, and the left from the pul- 
monary veins, by which it enters in 
due portions; and fo as it may 
not ruſh in with too much violence 
r 5 7 
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and in too great quantity, to inter- 
rupt the regular action of the heart: 
for when the auricles are full, the 
heart is empty ; and when the heart 
is full, the auricles are empty. The 
auricles, in their mechaniſm and 
ſtructure ſomewhat reſemble that 
of the heart, only that they are chief- 
ly membranous ; whereas the heart 
is altogether fleſhy : for if it was ten- 
dinous in any part, as moſt other 
muſcles are, it would be altogether 
unfit for its office. When the two 
trunks of the cava open into the 
right auricle, there is a little emi- 
nence or riſing which prevents the 
blood of the aſcending and deſcend- 
ing trunks from ruſhing together, 
and cauſes it to ſlip more gently in- 
to the ventricle ; and the coronary 
veins likewiſe opening into its en- 
trance, with the refluent blood from 
the heart, may probably render this 
the more neceſſary. Ihe large vel- 
ſels which empty the blood into the 
heart, and thoſe which receive the 
blood from it, have each of them 
valves, whereby the blood is for- 
warded in its paſſage, but cannot 
return back the ſame way it came, 
viz. the vena cava, which enters in- 
to the right ventricle, has three, 
called tricuſpides, being like fo ma- 
ny points of a ſpear or launce. Theſe 
point inwards, ſo as to open a free 
paſſage for the blood into the right 
ventricle of the heart. The pulmo- 
nary artery, which receives the blood 
from the fame ventricle into the 
lungs, has alſo three valves, called 
ſigmoidiæ, from their reſemblance 10 
the Greek letter S. Theſe look from 
within outwards, by which they 
hinder the blood returning back 
again into the heart. The pulmo- 
nary vein has two valves called mi- 
trales; theſe have the ſame office 
as thoſe of the cava above de feribed, 
being to hinder the blood returning 
back again into the lungs; and the 
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valves of the aorta or great artery, 
called ſemilunares, have the ſame 
office as thoſe of the pulmonaty ar- 
tery, viz. to prevent the blood. by 
which it is detached into all the 
other parts of the body, from return- 
ing back again into the heart. 

The uſe of the heart is ſufficiently 
deducible trom what has been al- 
ready ſaid in its deſcription : the 
heart being the vital fountain which 
receives the blood from all the ri- 
vulets of the body, and diſpenſes 
it back again through its proper 
channels, for the ſupport and nou- 
riſhment of every part; and for that 
end, its ſtructure is very different 
trom all other muſcles, eſpecially 
thoſe that move particular parts: 
fir as theſe are partly fleſhy and 
partly tendinous, or have their flethy 
fibres end in tendons of a cloſer con- 
texture, the heart, on the other 
hand, is altogether fleſhy, and made 
up of fibres ſo exquiſitely fine, and 
ſo clofely compacted together, that 
it is by that means endowed with all 
the force that is neceſſary for its 
function; and its baſis is the moſt 
compact of all its other parts, where 
probably its fibres have both their 
origins and inſertions in the mem- 
branous coats of the large blood veſ- 
ſels, to which it adheres ; riſing ſpi- 
rally upwards and turning again 
downwards arch-ways, m the like 
direction over the ventricles, which 
ſeem beſt to correfpond with its di- 
latation and contraction. But if we 
enquire by what means the heatc 
comes to be endowed with fuch a ca- 
pacity of action, wherein we our- 
ſelves have not the leaſt ſhare, we 
muſt confeſs our ignorance, and 
aſcribe this wonderful piece of me- 
chaniſm to the great author of na- 
ture. 

In the hearts of horſes that have 
been opened, foinetimes there hap- 
pens, as in the human body, collec- 

tons 
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tions of matter within the pericar- 
dium, Sometimes polypuſes in the 
great veſſels ; and ſometimes a maſs 
of greaſy fat eſpecially in the left 
ventricle. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Hor- 
es. 

7 HearT, in the manage. A 
horſe of two hearts is ſaid of a horſe 
that works in the manage with con- 
ſtraint and irreſolution, and cannot 
be brought to conſent to it. Such 
horſe are much of a piece with your 
ramingues, or kickers againſt the 
ſpurs. Guiliet. 

HEAVY, in. the manage. A 
horſe is ſaid to reſt heavy upon the 
hand, who through the ſottneſs of 
his neck, the weakneſs of his back, 
the weight of his fore-quarters, or 
through wearineſs, throws himſelf 
upon the bridle ; but withal with- 
out making any reſiſtance, or any 
effort to force the horſeman's band. 
This fault is remedied, and the horſe 
made light upon the band, by ſtop- 
ping and making him go back fre- 
quently, if it proceeds only from 
lazineſs and ſtiffneſs ; but if cauſed 
by any defect in the back, there is no 
remedy for it. Guillet. 

- , HEEL of @ hor/e is the loweſt 
hind part of the foot, comprehended 
between the quarters, and oppoſite 
to the to. Gurllet. 
The hoof of a horſe ſhould be 
high and large, and one fide of it 
thould not rite higher upon the pal- 
tern than the other. Solley/ell. 
 Grealy HEtLs, See the article 
GREASE. | | 

Cracied HEELS. See the article 

CRacks. 


 MKivbed HEI. See RIBBED 
HEI. 
Narrow HEEL. See NARROW. 
Scabbed HEELS. See ScaBeeD 
Heers. 


For other diſeaſes of the heels, ſee 


the article Chors, Scaarchnss, 
&c. | 


HEE 


Heer of a horſe man, in the ma- 
nage, the part that is armed with 


the ſpur, though the word heel is 


often taken for the ſpur itſelf. This 


horſe underſtands the heels well ; 
he knows the heels; he anſwers the 
heels; he is very well upon the 
heels, the meaning of all which is, 
that the horſe obevs the ſpurs which 
in effect is flying from them. 

To ride. a horſe upon the hand 
and heels is to make him take the 


aids of the hand and heels with a 


tender ſenſe. 

To ride a horſe from the one hee! 
to the other, is to make him go ſide- 
ways; ſometimes to one heel, and 
ſometimes to another, for inſtance, 
having gone ten paces in flyivg 
from the right heel, you make him 
without ſtopping go ſtill ſide ways, 
in flying the left heel, and ſo on al- 
ternately. 

Inner Heer, and Outer HE ERL. 
See In and NAR ROW. Guillet. 

HERBER is uſed by farriers, to 
denote an application for ſome diſ- 
eaſes in horſes, particularly of the 
head and the anticor. It conſiſts 


only of a piece of hellebore-root, _ 


which being put into the middle of 
a horſe's counter, makes it {well and 
ſuppurate. Guallez. | 

HIDE BOUND. A horle is 
ſaid to be hide bound, when his 
{kin ſticks fo cloſe to his ribs, that 


it ſeems immoveable : but this is not 


to be accounted an original diſeaſe, 
but only a ſymptom which may 
either be cauſed for want of ſufhci- 


ent food, or from haraſſing horſes 


beyond their ſtrength, without al- 
lowing them ſufficient time for reſt 
and neceſſary retreſhments. Some- 
times horſes grow hide-bound very 
ſuddenly, from fevers and convul- 
five diſorders ; and if that ſymptoin 
is not ſuddenly removed, the dil- 
tempers that occaſion it generally 
piove mortal : but nothing is maze 

com- 
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common than to ſee ſurfeited horſes 


alſo hide-bound ; and therefore in 
the cure of all hide-bound horſes, 
regard muſt be had to the original 
diſtempet from whence it proceeds. 
The diet of hide-bound horſes 


" ſhould be cool and opening, as 


ſcalded bran or barley; and an 
ounce of fenugreek ſeeds ſhould be 
given in his feeds, for a month or 

nger; and as this diſorder often 
proceeds from worms, give the me- 
dicines neceſſary in theſe caſes. See 
the article Worms. Gibſon and 
Bartlet. 

HIP, or Hauxcny. See the ar- 
ticle Haunca. 

HIP Govur, or RayEUmaTIsSM. 

See RHEUMAT1SM, 

Hie-Snor, a diſorder of a horſe, 
when he has wrung or ſprained his 
haunches or hips, ſo as to relax the 
ligaments that keep the bone in its 
due place. See SPRAIN. 

The ſigns are, that the horſe will 
halt much, and go ſidelong, trail- 
ing his leg after him ; and the hip 
which is hurt will be lower than the 
other, and. the fleſh will fall away 
on the fide of his buttock. 

In this diforder Capt. Burdon di- 
rects to rub the hip with the ſol- 
lowing ointment. * Mix two ounces 
of the oil of ſpike with one ounce 
of oil of ſwallows.” Then he di- 
rects, to put a round rowel about 
three or four inches below the large 
cavity which receives the head of the 
thigh bone, When it begins to di- 
geſt, turn the rowel every morning. 
After a week or ten days, you may 
fake it out, and keep the lips of the 
wound moiſt with hog's lard, that it 
may heal ſmooth. 

But Dr. Bracken remarks here, 
that if the hip be out of joint, there 
is little or no hopes of cure, and a 
rowel is not of any ſervice: if it is 
only ſtrained. he thinks the oiling 
will help to diſperſe the coagulated 
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or cruſhed blood; and that time 
muſt perfect the cure, unleſs diſ- 
jointed. 

HOCK. See the article Ha, 

The hock is a part liable to hurts 
and ſtrains, but we meet with many 
of them that are eafily cured when 
taken in time, though they have been 
very much ſweiled, only with ſoak- 
ing them well with coolers and re- 
pellets: but when the ligaments are 
hurt, it cauſes great weakneſs, and 
ſometimes the cure becomes difficult 
enough : the ſureſt way in this caſe, 
where there is great pain and weak 
neſs, is to ply the part well with 
fomentations. If the calloſity or 
hardneſs grows only on the outſide, 
it may be effectually removed by re- 
peated bliſtering, and without any 
hazard: but if it is upon the in- 
ſide, it may be got out of the reach 
of outward applications: the beſt 
remedy in this caſe is firing the part 
very gently with ſmall razes or lines, 
and pretty cloſe together, after 
which apply the following charge. 
Take the mercurial plaſter of the 
ſhops, four ounces; Emplaſt. ds 
cicuta cum Ammoniaco, two oun- 
ces; let theſe be melted down to- 
* gether, and applied charge-ways 
* over the hock, renewing it once 
* or twice as it crumbles off. 
Sometimes the diſorders of the hocks 
prouuce the fallenders. See the ar- 
ticle SALLENDERS. Gibſon's Diſ- 
eaſes of Horſes. 

HOLD, as a mare holds. 
the article RETAIN. 

HOOF of a horſe, the horny part 
which coveis the oot. | 

The hoofs are a bundle of huſks 
which cover the papillæ pyramidales 
of the ſkin on the extremities of the 
feet, which dry, harden and lie cloſe, 
one upon another. They are with- 
out lene, that they may endure 
travelling among ſtones and in rough 
ways; and like the nails of men, 

are 


See 
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are eontinually growing. by which 
means 
often as they require it. They ad- 
here pretty cloſe to the foot, and are 
faſtened to the coffin-bone by a liga- 
ment that proceeds from their root 
and ſurrounds it, below the coronet, 
like a piece of tape, which alſo 
unites it to the coronet. Under- 
neath the hoofs are many twige of 
nerves, tendons, and muſcles, which 
take their courſe to the bottom of 
the foot, and make that fleſhy ſub- 
ſtance that lies between the ſole and 
the cofhn-bane. Gibſon. 

The hoot ſhouid be of a figure 
very near round, and not longiſh, 
eſpecially toward the heel: for long 
feet are worth nothing. The horn 
of the hoof ſhould be ſolid, tough, 
high, ſmooth, without any circles, 
ſomewhat ſhining, of a dark colour : 
for the white is commonly brittle, and 
may be known by baving many 
pieces broke from the horn round 
the foot: to be excellent, the horn 
thould be of the colour of a deer's 
hoof; and the whole foot round, 
but a little larger below than above. 
Solley/ell. 

Diſeaſes, fc. of the Hoor. The 
hoots of a horle are either perfect or 
nnperfeCt ; the former, but now de- 
fcribed, is ſo diſpoſed, that the horſe 
may tread more on the toe than the 
heel, being alſo upright, and forne- 
what hollow on the infide. 

1. As for the imperfect hoof, it 
is that which wan's any of the afore- 
mentioned qualities, particulariy, it 
is be not round, but broad, and 
ſpreading out of the ſides and quar- 
ters; that horſe, for the molt part, 
has narrow heels, and, in proceſs 
of time, will be flat-hoofed ; nei- 
ther will he carry a fhoe long, or 
travel far, but ſoon turbate; and by 
treading more upon the heels than 
on the toes, he will low on the 
paſterns, ſo that his fret, thro' weak- 


they may be pared or cut as 
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neſs, become _— to falſe quar- 
ters, gravelling, fc. 

2. Others are rugged, or brittle- 
hoofed ; when the hoof is not ſmooth, 
and full of circles like rams horns, 
it is not only unſeemly to the eye, 
but even a ſign that the foot is in no 
good temper, but too hot and dry. 

3. Soine hoofs are Jong, which 
cauſe the horſe to tread all upon the 
heels, to go Jow in the paſterns, and 
by that means to breed wind galls. 

4. There are ſome crooked hoofs, 
broad on the outſide, and narrow on 
the infide, whereby the horſe is ſplay- 
footed ; this will oblige him to tread 
more inward than outward, and go 
ſo clole with his joints together, 
that he cannot well travel without 
interfering, or perhaps ſtriking one 
leg fo hard againſt the other as to 
become lame; but if it be broad 
within, and narrow without, that is 
not hurtful, yet it will occaſion the 
horſe's gravelling more on the out- 
fide than the inſide. | 

Others have flat hoofs, and 
not bollow within, which give rife 
to the inconveniencies above ſpeci- 


hed in the firſt fort of imperfect 


hoots; but if it be over hollow, it 
will dry the faſter, and make him 
hoot-bound, fince the over hollow 
hoof is a ſtrait, narrow one, and 
grows upright; for tho' the horſe 
reads upright, and not on his heels, 
yet ſuch kind of hoofs will dry over 
faſt, if not continually ſtopped. 
Ruſtic Dict 
'The hoofs if too dry may be an- 
ointed with the ointment made up 
of bees wax, &c. and recommended 
in the caſe of narrow Heers; or 
they may be anointed with Jard only. 
Some for this purpoſe uſe tar, tal- 
low, and honey; but moſt greaſy 
and unctuous applications will anſwer 
this intention. 
If the hooſs be too ſoft and moiſt, 
which may either be conſtitutional, 
OC 
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or may proceed from going much in 
wet and marſhy Code Raiding 
conſtantly in wet litter; or any in- 
firmity that may bring too great a 
moiſture into the feet. In this caſe, 
the horſe's hoofs tnay be bathed 
every day with warm vinegar, ver- 
juice, copperas-water, and ſuch like 
reſtringents ; to which may be add- 
ed palls, alum, &c. remembering to 
let the horſe ſtand dry. Bartlet's 

Hoor-Boxny is a round bony 
ſwelſing, growing on the very top 
of a horſe's hoot; and always is 
cauſed by ſome blow or bruiſe, or 
by bruiſing himſelf in his ſtall by 
endeavouring to ſtrike at a horſe that 
ſtands next him; and ſo ſtrikes 
againſt the bar that parts them. 

he cure is firſt to diſperſe the ſwel- 
ting, either with rotten litter, or hay 
boiſed in old urine; or effe, with a 
plaſter of wine-lees and wheat flour 


boiled together, to ripen it, and day 


bring it to a ſuppuration ; or elſe to 
diſſolve the tumour. But if ir comes 
to a head, lance it in the loweſt part 
of the ſoftneſs with a thin hot iron, 
to let out the matter. Then tent it 
with'turpentine, deer's ſuet and wax, 
df each like quantities melted to- 
gether, laying a plaſter of the ſame 


falve over it, to keep in the tent till 


it be thoroughly well. Ruffic. Dig. 

Hoor-Bounp. We fay a horſe 
is hoof- bound, when the haof is ſo 
tight round the inſtep, that it turns 
the foot ſomewhat into the ſhape of 
a bell. This is cauſed ſometimes 
by ſhoeing, to widen the heel; and 
fometimes by cutting the toes down 
too much, which gives that ſhape 


to the foot, and cauſes the horſe to 


go lame, # | 

To remedy this diſorder, let the 
foot be drawn down from the coro- 
net almoſt to the toe, with a draw- 
10g knife, making ſeven or eight 
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lines or razes through the hoof al- 
moſt to the quick ; afterwards, keep 
it charged with pitch or roſin, till 
the lines are worn out in ſhoeing, 
which will require ſeveral months : 
therefore horſes are generally turned 
out to graſs. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of 
For ſes. © | 
Hoor-CasTiIxc. The loſs of 
the hoof may be occaſioned by what- 
ever accident may bring an impoſtu- 
mation in the feet, whereby the 
whole hoof becomes looſened and 
falls off from the bone. If the cof- 
fin- bone remains uninjured, a new 
hoof may be procured by the fol- 
lowing meth Apply to the coftin 
tat, turpentine, wax, oil, pitch, and 
ſuch like things melted together; 
then make a boot of leather, with a 
ſtrong ſole, to be laced faſt about the 
aſtern, bolſtering and ſtopping the 
oot with ſoft flax that the tread may 
be eaſy ; renewing the dreſſing ever 
until the new haof grow; rel 
the ſore with the wound ointment, to 
which may be added the fine pow- 
ders of myrrh, maſtich, and oliba- 
num. If this medicine ſhould not be 
ſufficient to prevent a fungus, burnt 
alum or precipitate may be added to 
it, and the luxurient fleſh daily waſh- 
ed with the ſublimate water. 
The old hoof ſhould by no means 
be pulled off, unleſs fome accident 
hap that requires its removal: 
for 1t ſerves as a defence to the new 
one, and makes it grow more fmooth 
and eyen ; and indeed nature will in 
general do this office at her own pro- 
per time. Gibſon's Farrier's Guide, 
and Bartlet's Farriery, * © 
HORN. See the article Hoo. 
To give a ſtroke with the horn is 
to bleed a horſe in the roof of the 
mouth, with the horn of a ſtag or 
roe buck, the tip or end of which 
is fo ſharp and pointed as to per- 
form the office of a lancet. We 
X ſtrike 
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firike with the horn io the middle of 
the fourth notch or ridge of the up- 
per jaw. Guillet. 1 
oxn Hieyep. See the article 
Crave, . 
HORSE, in the Linnæan 1 
of zoology, is a ſpecies of the 
Equus, which makes a diftin& ge- 
nus of animals of the Jumenta kind; 
or that order of quadrupeds, the 
teeth of which are ſew in number, 
and diſpoſed in an irregular manner, 
often differing from one another ex- 
e in ſize and figure. The 
gener 
animals are, that the fore teeth are 
fix, the upper ones incurvated, and 
the inferior, are prominent ; the 
canine teeth are not exerted ; they 
are on each ſide ſeparated by a wars 
from the other ; the boof is undivi- 
ded, and the teats are two, and are 
ſituated in the grain. According to 
theſe characters the author includes 
in the genus af the equus the hore, 
the aſs, the mule, and the zebra ; or, 
as be calls it, the ſtriped borſe. See 


Linnxi Syſt. Nature, p. o. 
The ſpecific characters of the 


horſe are, according to the ſame au- 
thor, aL pe is the equus with the 
iy. VET. at's | 
The hot is one of the nobleſt 
animals of, the creation; he is in 
Rrength and natural fierceneſs equal 
to any; and is yet eaſily tamed, and 
made fit for our purpoſes. Scarce 
any creatute excells him in ſwiftneſs 
any more than in ſtrength; and 
hardly any in beauty. Hills Hiſtory 
ER. ED; 
The horſe being the ſubject of 
theſe arts which in this Dictionary 
are explained in all their branches, 
the reader muſt expect to meet uny 
der this article with nothing but 
what is general and ſuch as are not 
ſo conveniently reducible to particu- 
lar heads. | 


chatacters of this genus of 
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Of a horſe it is obſerved, that he 
is the moſt gentle of all other ani- 
mals; the moſt affectionate to man ; 


the moſt apt to be taught, and teten- 


tive of any impreſſion made u 
bim. He % he moſt — of 
all other beaſts, and will endure his 
labour with the moſt empty ſtomach. 
He is naturally given to much 
cleanlineſs, has an excellent ſcent, 
and not in the leaſt offenſive by any 
ill ſavour about him. ; | 
The maſters in horſemanſhip lay 
it down, that an horſe, to be good 
and well made, muſt have three 
parts like thoſe of a woman, viz. the 
breaſt, which is to be broad, the hips 
round, and the mane long ; three of 
a lion, viz. his countenance, intre- 
pidity, and fire; three of a bullock, 
viz. the eye, noftril, and joint; three 
of a ſheep, viz. the noſe, gentleneſs, 
and patience ; three of a mule, 
ſtrength, conſtancy, and foot ; three 
of a deer, viz. the head, leg, and 
hair ſhort; three of a wolf, the 
throat, neck and hearing; three of 
a fox, the ear, tail and trot ; three 
of a ſerpent, memory, ſight and tucn- 
ing; three of an hare or cat, running, 
walking, and W N See the ar- 
ticles Bax AST, Hires, Manx, &c. 
| Horſes are diſtinguiſhed into di- 
vers kinds, and are differently de- 
nominated with regard to their 
{train ot country, as the Neapolitan, 
known by the hawk noſe. The 
Spaniſh Genet, by his ſmall limbs. 
he Barb, by his ſine head and deep 
hoof. The Dutch, by the rough- 
neſs of his legs. The Engliſh, by 
his ſtrong knitting together, &c. 
The Flandrin, &c. | 
But ta be more particular, 
The Spaniſh Horſe, or Spaniſh 
Genet, is a creatute of great fire, 
of a middle ſtature, and generally 
well made in his head, body and 
legs ; and though his buttocks are 
h ſome- 
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ſomething long, yet they are ſtron 
and well ſhapes, Aer vhs of thels 
horſes has been well taught, there 
is none makes a better ſhow upon 
the parade, but he is not a horſe 
that will hold long in his full 
ſtrength, becauſe he has rather too 
much ſpirit ; for about half a mile, 
there is not a ſwifter creature in a 
race, but then his ſtrength fails. A 
Spaniſh horſe is not generally thought 
fit for action, till he is ſix years old, 
for he is not till that time grown to 
his full perfection or beauty, and his 
too great fire or mettle is not till then 
abated ſufficient to render him ſer- 
viceable. The laſt thing that is 
compleat in Spaniſh horſes, is the 
creſt ; the horſes, of this breed are 
naturally inclined to bound and to 
make ſalts, raiſing all four feet at 
once from the ground; but their 
limbs being weak and ſmall, they 
are very fabjeR to be ſine w- ſtrained, 
or otherwiſe lamed, in a ſhort time 
after they are come to be fit for ſer- 
vice. No kind of horſe has ſuch open 
noſtrils, nor ſnorts more in all his 
goings, than the Spaniſh horſe ; his 
trot is ſomewhat long, irregular or 
waving, for which reaſon ſome 
jockies have choſe to bring him to 
the pace or amble. 

The German Horſes. Theſe hor- 
ſes are, for the moſt part, very tall, 
and large of body, not very beauti- 
ful in make, but ſeem to be of great 
ſtrength ; and being brought into the 
manage, perform ſome of the moſt 
difficult leſſons with agility enough: 
they gallop very flow or heavy, and 
trot very high ; but they are ſtrong, 
and better for the draught or bur- 
den, than the manage. 

The Hungarian Horſes, Theſe 
horſes are generally hook-noled, 
and have thick heads, large eyes, 
broad jaws, but narrow noſtrils ; 
their manes are rough and thick, 
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commonly reaching near the ground : 
their tails, in like manner, are buſhy 
and long ; for the moſt part, of lean 
and thin bodies, but weak paſterns : 


but although ſome parts of them are 


not to be liked, yet the deformities 
are generally ſo well put together, 


that, taken all together, the horſes 


are agreeable enough. They are of 
a tolerable courage, and will 
endure labour and fatigue, and for 
that reaſon are ſerviceable in war. 

The Swediſh Horſes. T heſe are of 
ſmall ſtature, their ſhape indifferent, 
and they are of but ſmall ſervice. 
The horſes natural to Sweden, are, 
for the moſt part, either white, dun, 
or pyed, and wall eyed; ſo that 
unleſs they ate improved by other 
breeds, they are not to be ranked 
with them that are of good efteem. 

The Poliſh Horſes, Theſe are 
much like the Danith horſes, and are 
rome about the ſize of the Spaniſh 

enet, are of a middle ſtature, but 
their limbs are much better knit toge- 
ther, and are of a much itronger make, 
than the Spaniſh ones, This horſe 
is in many reſpects, like our natural 
Engliſh horſe, except that their heads 
are ſomewhat ſlenderer, like the Iriſh 
hobby; bur their necks and creſts 
are raiſed upright, and very ſtrong ; 
their ears are very ſhort and ſmall, 
and their backs capable of bearing any 
weight ; their chines are broad, and 
their hoofs are judged to be as good 
as thoſe of any horſe in the world. 
TT hey are very good for a journey, 
and will endure long ones, with more 
eaſe than any other horſes. 

Flanders Horſes. Theſe differ in 
ſhape but little from the German 
breed, they are tall in ſtature, have 
ſhort and thick heads, bodies deep 
and long, buttocks round and flat, 
their legs thick and rough. Theſe 
horſes, and the mares of the ſame 
kind, are efteemed chiefly for the 

X 2 draught, 
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draught,. in which, for, ſtatelinels, 
they excel moſt horſes in Europe; 
but are to be rejected for the ſaddle, 
being both fluggiſh and | uneaſy. 
The Flanders horſe, and mare both, 
have a hard trot, but are much uſed 
in the harneſs with us in England. 

The Neapolitan horſes. heſe 
horſes are highly eſteemed for their 
ſtrength and courage, which, to- 
gether with their gentle diſpoſitions, 
inake them more valued. His limbs 
are ſtrong, and well knit together ; 
his pace 1s lofty, and he is very doci- 
ble for the performance of any exer- 
ciſe; but a nice eye may diſcover that 
his legs ate ſomething too ſmall, which 
ſeems to be his only unperfection. He 
may be known by his head, which is 
Jong, lean, and ſlender, bending from 
the eyes to the noſtrils, like a hawk's 
beak ; he has alſo a very full eye, 
and a ſharp ear. 

The Sardinian Horſes, 'I heſe, 
and thofe of Corſica, very much re- 
ſemble the Neapolitan, but are 
ſomewhat ſhorter bodied, and of a 
more hery diſpoſition ; but by good 
management they may be brought 
to very good diſcipline. _ 

Turkiſh Horſes. Theſe horſes are 
originally natives of Greece, and 
bear an extraordinary price with us, 
partly becauſe of their extraordina- 
ry beauty, and partly becauſe of the 
great expence of bringing them 
over. Theſe Turkiſh horſes have 
fine heads, ſomewhat like Barbary 
ones, beautiful fore-hands, and ſtrait 
limbs, rather ſmall than large, are 
of a moſt delicate ſhape, their pace 
is genteel and graceful, and beſides 
they are horſes of good ſpirit. Their 
coats are ſmooth and ſhort, and 
their hoofs long and narrow, which 
is a ſign of ſwiftneſs; in a word, 
they are horles of great beauty, cou- 
rage, and ſpeed. Their colour is, 
for the moſt part, grey or flea bitten, 
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tho there are ſome of a bright bay 
colour ; but moſt of theſe we have 
now in England are grey. _ 
Of the true bred Engliſh horſe. The 
true bred Engliſh horſe, has been ac- 
counted a creature of great ſtrength 
and ſpirit, and he has been (by ſome 
authors) repreſented as of a very large 
ſize ; but at preſent we have hardly 
any that can be called a true bred 
Engliſh. borſe, or that can be ſaid to 
be the offspi ing of an hot ſe and mare, 
that were both lineally deſcended 
from the original race of this coun- 
try ; unleſs we may account thoſe 
horſes to bg ſuch, that are bred wild 
in ſome foreſts, and among moun- 
tains. Among them, perhaps, the 
mares and horſes were both of the 
firſt Engliſh race, without mixture: 


however it is not certain, but ſome 


horſes of foreign countries, of which 
maay have been, and ſtill are, fre- 
quently brought over, were turned 
into thoſe wild places, as convenient 
paſture, and have mixed with the 
natives of Britain. 

However, ſeeing we cannot ſeek 
for Englith horſes any where elſe 
than in foreſts, and wild places, we 
will ſuppoſe thoſe to be the true 
Engliſh race of horſes. Theſe we 
find to anſwer the character, ſo far 
as relates to ſtrength and good ſpirit ; 
but they are not large, though very 
hardy, and will always keep good 
fleſh on their backs, and thrive where 
other horſes can ſcare live. It is 
not improbable but that the race 
might have been. much larger than 
they now are, becauſe in the firſt 
times they were at liberty to range 
any where, and take their pleaſure 
where they liked, becauſe all grounds 
then lay open, or elſe there were 
but very few incloſures, in compa- 
riſon to what there are now. And 
when they had that plentiful ſhare 
of food, we may naturally * 
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that their bodies were much larger 


than they are at preſent ; for it is a 
certain rule, that the leſs ſhare of 
nouriſhment any creature has during 
the time of it's growth, ſo much the 
ſmaller will he be in ſtature. 

But there are now very few of this 
wild ſort in uſe, in compariſon to 
what there were a hundred and fifty 
or two hundred years ago; and thoſe 
that are now taken up, are not eaſily 
tamed : but when they are once diſ- 
ciplined, they will endure more la- 
bour than any horſes in any known 
part of the world. 

Of the Iriſh Hobbies. Theſe are 
alſo of a wild breed, and are gene- 
rally well made, much after the 
manner of the Engliſh wild horſes ; 
they have fine heads, ſtrong necks, 
and well turned bodies, quick eyes, 
good limbs, and other good quali- 
ties ſufficient to recommend them; 
are briſk and courageous, and very 
ſure footed : but both theſe are ſub- 
ject to ſtart, which, I ſuppoſe, pro- 
ceeds from their wild way of living, 
where they have not had the oppor- 
tunity of e ſeeing any thing 
but trees and buſhes; and therefore 
every thing elſe ſeem ſtrange and 
ſhocking to them. But if they hap- 
pen to be young, when taken from 


. the foreſt, or other wild paſtures, this 


may probably be overcome ; but if 
they are not ſo, then I judge it im- 
poſlible ever to break them to it ; for 
they having never known any thing 
but wild ſcenes, and been a long time 
habituated to them, ſo every thing 
that differs from them, will ſeem 
ſtrange, if not monſtrous, and will 
ſtrike them with fear and horror, ne- 
ver to be corrected. 

We are informed that theſe Iriſh 
horſes are ſo wild, that the only 
way of taking them, is by aſſem- 
bling a great number of people toge- 
ther, and driving the whole ſtudd, 
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both horſes and mares, colts and fil- 
lies, into a bog, where they caſt hal- 
ters over the heads of thoſe they 
think fit for ſervice, letting the others 
run again into the-country. 

Our Engliſh horſes in foreſts are 
not taken with leſs labour, for ma- 
ny artful devices mult be uſed, and 
a great deal of labour too is requi- 
red, in the taking them. And after 
all, great care muſt be taken that 
they have the moſt gentle uſage, and 
that they be uſed as familiar as poſ- 
ſible; and at the firſt, not letting 
them have any thing to eat, but what 
we feed them with out of the hand, 
till they are grown very well ac- 
quainted with their keepers. It is 
not to be expected that they will all 
of a ſudden quit their wildneſs, but 
thus feeding them, and keeping them 
awake for ſome time, will tame them 
by degrees. | 

It ought to be obſerved, both in 
the taming or teachingof horſes, that 
they are to be uſed with tenderneſs, 
rather than roughneſs, and no paſ- 
ſionate perſon ought to be concerned 
in their breaking or management 
but a man that undertakes this buſi- 
neſs ought to be patient, and a maſter 
of reaſon; and for want of theſe 
qualifications being put in practice 
in the management of horſes, many 
a good horte has been ſpoiled, 
having either been puſhed on by the 
paſſionateneſs of the rider to over- 
{train himſelf, or elſe to ſtart and 
fly out of the way, at the leaſt touch 
of a whip or ſpur, and thereby en- 
danger the rider; or to hate the ri- 
der, and take every opportunity of 
doing him a milchief, either in 
mounting, or when he is mounted, 
or at diſmounting. 

There are many inſtances to piove 
that horſes have a memory, and will 
reſent injuries that have been offered 
them. We have known ſome horſes 

would 
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would not ſtand ſtill to be ſhod by a 
farrier, of whom they have before 
received ſome violent uſage z when, 
they at the ſame time, would freely 
ſuffer themſelves to be ſhod by ſtran- 
gers. Others have been fo provoked 
at the ſight of a farrier, with a lea- 
ther apron, that they have endea- 
voured all they could to do him a 
miſchief, either by biting or kicking. 
Nor are we without the knowledge of 
melancholy accidents that have hap- 
pened to grooms, who have uſed 
their horſes with too great ſeverity. 
On the other hand, a horſe is a ge- 
nerous creature, and ſo traQable, 
that by treating him with diſcretion, 
and managing him with gentleneſs, 
he may be brought to be very obe- 
dient to you. 

We ſhall conclude what has been 
faid of foreign horſes, the natural 
bred Engliſh horſes, and Iriſh hob- 
bies, with ſaying, that when we ſee 
a fine horſe now a-days which was 
foaled in England, and bred of a 
mare and horſe that was likewiſe 
bred in the ſame place, we cannot 
be certain that ſuch a horſe is of a 
true Englith breed, unleſs we could 
know farther of his generation ; his 
252 or grandam might, perhaps, 

both foreigners. 

But we may ſay thus much of 
horſes which are foaled or bred in 
England, though they are the off- 
ſpring of foreigners, they will be 
ſtronger, and have a better ſpirit, 
than if the ſame had been bred a- 
broad ; becauſe the food in England 
for horſes is more hearty and nou- 
riſhing, than in any other country in 
Europe, eſpecially our graſs, which 
is the principal food for horles, is in 
greater plenty in Britain and Ireland, 
than in any other European nation 
beſides. For which reaſon in the 
hotter countries, they are forced for 
want of graſs, to cultivate clover, 
ſaintfoine, fc. and feed their horſes 
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with theſe, and chopt ftraw and corn; 
but chopt ſtraw is only proper for 
them when they are grown fit for uſe, 
they having nothing during their firſt 
two or three years, but clover, ſaint- 
foine, &c. 

Of the croſs flrains of Horſes, It 
is well known, that in Britain have 
been bred horſes of all the kinds be- 
forementioned, which have not onl 
been as good as thoſe bred in their 
reſpective countries, but have been 
allowed to exceed them in ſtrength 
and beauty. But this ſhould be re- 
membered, that of every kind of 
horſe mentioned before, it has been 
thought proper in our trading, ſport- 
ing, and warlike country, to com- 
poſe out of the variety, ſuch horſes 
as may prove uſeful to every fort of 
buſineſs. We have ſome for car- 
rying burdens, ſome for the road, 
ſome for hunting, others for ambling, 
and others for the coach, and other 
carriages ; ſome likewiſe for racing, 
and ſome for the manage, to be 
trained either for the war, or diver- 
ſion of great men. 

As to the mixing of breeds, ſome 
are of the opinion, that ſuch horſes 
deſigned to be trained for the war, 
ſhould be bred from a Neapolitan 
ſtallion, and an Engliſh mare, or of 
a Turkiſh ſtallion, and an Engliſh 
mare. The next breed to be deſired, 
is between a Turkiſh ſtallion, and a 
Neapolitan mare, which produce a 
fine race, and of great value. 

Some ſay, that ſtallions of Cor- 
ſica and Sardinia, coupled with 
Turkiſh mares, will produce a fi 
breed; and that the Spaniſh genet; 
and Flanders mare, produce an ex- 
cellent offspring. But this we are 
certain of, that any of the aforeſaid 
kinds of horſes, covering true born 
Engliſh nmares, will beget a better 
colt or filly, than if they had cou- 
pled with their owa race, in their 

own 
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own country. And there is 

reaſon for this becauſe no * 
horſes in the world have ſuch hearty 
feeding as thoſe of Britain, where 
liberty enders every farmer capable 
of cultivating his lands, and pro- 
viding plentifully ſor himſelf, and 
all about him. This cauſes all of 
our breed to be ſtrong and hearty, 
and when the mare is fo, the race 
that proceeds from her muſt be fo 
much better, as ſhe is ſtronger than 
the mares that are fed in other coun- 
tries, where the provender is more 
coarſe, and leſs nouriſhing, As to 
the breeding of horſes for racing, 
ſome gentlemen chuſe to put a Bar- 
bary horſe to an Engliſh mare; others 
will have both the fire and dam to 
be Barbs; others again are for coup- 
ling the Barbary horſe with the T urk- 
iſh mare, and indeed any of theſe 
couplings do produce horſes of great 


"The croſs ſtrains of horſes we 
now have, are not to be numbered; 
but if we were to trace the breeds of 
the beſt running horſes, we ſhould 
find them to proceed from ſuch mix- 
tures. The many horſe races, which 
are ſo frequently the diverſion of our 
Engliſh nobility and gentry, are chiet- 
ly performed by fach mixtures in 
breed. For though one hoi ſe, truly 
bred of one particular country, may 
be ſwifter than another, yet if he 
wants ſtrength he will be a looſer in 
the courſe, and will fall from his 
ſpeed if the courſe happens to be wet 
or heavy ; but the couplings before 
mentioned, when. brought together 
by a man of a tight judgment that 
way, may produce fomething admi- 
rable at Newmarket, ce. 
As to hunting horſes, which are 
chiefly the delight of the Engliſh 
gentry, theſe ought to be nimble, 
full of courage and ſtrong. The 
original of the beſt we know, have 
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proceeded from a croſs ſtrain, be- 
tween a Turkiſh ftallion, and an 
Engliſh mare; and there is great 
reaſon for this opinion, ſince we are 
already certain of the ſtrength of 
our Engliſh bred mares, and the 
good courage and ſwiftneſs of the 
['urkiſh and Barbary horſes, But 
every one who breeds ſuch horſes, 
has his particular fancy ; they em- 
ploy ſome favourite ſtallion, or fa- 
vourite mare to raiſe a breed from, 
and are different in opinion about 
this: one of any particular breed 
will not be ſo good as another, al- 
tho the ſame care ſhould be taken 
in the coupling of the fire and the 
dam. All that can be ſaid is, that 
a ſtallion of vigour and ſpeed ought 
to be choſen, and a mare of a ſtrong 
and healthful body; and from ſuch 
coupling may be expected well bred 
horſes of ſtrength and courage. 

The pad or ambling horſe, is chief- 
ly deſited for ladies; to produce ſuch, 
let the ſite be a Turk; and the dam 
a Scotch pony, or Iriſh hobby, and 
theſe between them will produce a 
race that will be natural pacers. 
And again, a Turkiſh fire, and an 
Engliſh mare of a {mall ſize, will na- 
turally fall into a pace or an amble. 

Then as for the burthen or pack, 
the German horſe will be a good 
fire for a Flanders or Flemiſh dam ; 
theſe will produce a breed ſtrong 
and tall, fit either for carrying great 
weights, or war. If one of this 
breed happens to be trained for the 
army, his rider, with his accoutre- 
ments, will hardly be leſs than thirty 
ſtone. The Northamptonſhire breed 
of horſes are generally coveted for 
this uſe, the original of which came 
from a mixture of the kinds before- 
mentioned. Theſe are alſo good 
for the draught, either in the coach 
or cart, and many have been of the 
opinion, that the mares of this breed 

are 
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are as ſerviceable in ſtrength and 
action, as the horſes: and the ſtal- 
lions and mares ef- this croſs ſtrain, 
are rather pteſerable to the original 
fires or dams; being more habitu- 
ated to the food of the country, or 
as one may fay, naturalized to the 


Engliſh provender, than thoſe that 


came from their reſpeQive native 
countries. | 

The croſſing of ſtrains, or coup- 
ling one horſe with another, has 
ef late ſo much improved our breed 
in England, that we have them now 
of all forts, and for all uſes, in 
more perfection than any other coun- 
try in the world. Some Engliſh au- 
thors have obſerved, that the beft 
horſes are rather from the croſs 
firain, than immediately from the 
natural: breed of any country, for 
our Engliſh mares mend the breed; 
they ſtrengthen the joints of the 
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For the breeding, backing, diet- 
ing, feeding, fattening, purging, 
watering, &c. of horſes. See the 
articlesBaxcinG, BrxtEepinNG, Ex- 
ERCISE, FEEDING, &c. 

For the rules to be obſerved in 
buying of horſes. See RuLes. 
For the proper make and ſhape of 
® horſe. See SHAPE. 

For the diſeaſes, defects, habits, 
vices, &c. of a horſe. Set the arti- 
cles Diseasts, Deretcts, &c. 

For the anatomy, &e. of a horſe, 
See the article Av ATOU Y, &c. 
For the management of horſes on 
a journey. See Journey and 
TraveLLing, © 
For the methods of ſhoeing horſes, 
gelding horfes, docking horſes, &c. 
See the articles SHotinG, GELD- 
ING, &c. 

For the furniture, &c. of a horſe. 
See the articles HARNESS, SabpLE, 


Spanich genet, the flenderneſs of BaIDbLE, Bir, &c. 


the limbs of the Turk or Barb, and 
the too long and rough hairs about 
the paſterns of the Spaniſh breed. 
Jn the latter caſe, where the hairs 
are long upon the paſterns, it would 
be difficult for their Keepers to pre- 
terve them from the malanders or 


' ſcratches, which the Flanders horſe 


or mare is frequently attended with, 
unleſs that hair were finged or burnt 
off. Sportſman's Dictionary. 

Horles are alſo diſtinguiſhed with 
regard to the uſes or offices they are 
relerved for; as the coach-horſe, 
driaught-horſe, war-horſe, hunting- 
horſe, pack-horſe, lace-horſe, &c. 
See Coach-HokxsE, DravGuT- 
Horse, &c. wy e 

Horſes are alſo diſtinguiſhed with 
regard to their colours, age, &c for 
which, fee the articles CoLouk, 
AG?, STALLION, &c. 

For the names of the ſeveral paits 
which conſtitute a horſe's body. See 
the article Pa RTS of a hor/e's bodv. 


Mettled HoxsE. See METTLED 
horſe, 

'HORSEMANSHIP, the art of 
breaking, diſciplining,” and managing 
horſes. 1 
Horſemanſhip. in jts latitude, in- 
cludes whatever relates to the know - 
ledge, of the make, colour, age, 
temper, and qualities of horles, 
their reſpective countries and cli- 
mates, with the manner of breed- 
ing, propagating, &c. the diſco- 
very of the uſes or fervices they are 
fitted for, whether the wars, the 
race, the ſaddle; or labour; and 
ſorwarding and accommodating them 
thereto. In this general ſenſe it al- 
ſo includes the knowledge of the de- 
fects and diſeaſes of horſes; the 
remedies proper for the ſame, with 
the ſeveral operations requiſite there- 
to, as docking, - gelding, ſhoeing, 
&c. and this takes in the farrier's 
province. 

But the word in a more peculiar 
manner 
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manner is underſtood of the art of 
riding, or of directing an horſe to 
advantage, not only in the ordinary 
motions, but more eſpecially in the 
managing or making him work up- 
on volts, airs, &c. See the article 
ManaGeE. 

HORSE-SHOE is a cover or de- 
fence for the ſole of an horſe's foot. 
See SHOE. 

Of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts. 
1. That called the planch ſhoe, or 
pancelet, which is ſaid to make a 
good foot and a bad leg, or cauſing 
the foot to grow beyond the mea- 
ſure of the leg. It is choſen for a 
weak heel, and will laſt longer than 
any other ſhoe, being borrowed from 
the moil, which has weak heels and 
fruſhes, to keep the feet from ſtones 
or gravel. 

2. Shoes with calkins, which, tho' 
intended to ſecure the horſe from 
fliding, yet are reputed by many to 
do him more harm than good, in 
that he cannot tread evenly upon the 
ground, whereby many times he 
wrenches his foot, or ſtrains ſome 
finew, eſpecially upon ſtony ways, 
where the ſtones will not ſuffer the 
calkins to enter: double calkins are 
leſs hurtfal, as he treads evener with 
them than on the ſingle calkins : but 
then they muſt not be over long or 
ſharp pointed, but rather ſhort and 
flat. See the article CæLEIV. 

3. There are fhoes with rings, 
which were firſt invented to make a 
horſe lift his feet up high, though 
ſuch ſhoes are more painful than 
helpful; beſides the unhandſomeneſs 
of the ſight. The fault of not lift- 
ing the feet high enough, 1s moſt 
incident to horſes that have not 
ſound hoofs ; for tender feet fear to 
touch the ground that is hard: but 
what is intended for a remedy, 
proves a prejudice to the horſe, by 
adding high calkins, or elſe theſe 
rings to his ſhoes, for by that means 
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he is made to have weaker heels than 
before. 

4. Shoes with ſwelling welts, or 
borders round about them, are uſed 
in Germany, &c. which being higher 
than the heads of the nails, fave 
them from wearing ; and theſe are 


the beſt laſting ſhoes, if made of 


well tempered ſtuff, for they wear 
equally in all parts, and the horſe 
treads equally upon them. 

5. Others, that uſe to paſs moun- 
tains where ſmiths are not ſo eaſily 
to be met with, carry ſhoes about 
them with vices, whereby they faſten 
them to the horſe's hoof without the 
help of the hammer or nail, not- 
withſtanding 'tis more for ſhew than 
any good ſervice; for though this 
ſort of ſhoe may fave his feet from 
ſtones, yet it ſo pinches his hoof, 
that he goes with pain, and perhaps 
injures it more than the ſtones do: 
therefore upon ſuch emergent occa- 
ſions, it is better to make uſe of a 
joint-ſhoe, which is made of two 
pieces, with a flat rivet-nail joining 
them together in the toe, ſo that you 
may make it both wide and narrow 
to ſerve any foot. 6. The patten- 
ſhoe, is neceſſary for a horſe that is 
burnt in the hip, ſtifle, or thoulder, 
which will cauſe him to bear upon 
that leg the grief is on, and conſe- 
quently uſe it the better. 7. A ſhoe 
proper for flat feer. 8. The panton, 
or pantable ſhoe, which opens the 
heels, and helps hoof binding. Theſe 
are of admira':le uſe, in regard that 
they never ſhift upon the feet, and 
continue firm in one place. 9. And 
laſtly, the half panton ſhoe. For 
the method of ſhoeing horſes. See 
SHOE ING. 

HORSE-RACING ; a diverſion 
more uſed in England than in all the 
world beſide. Horſes for this uſe 
ſnould be as light as poſlible, large, 
long, but well ſhapecs, with a ſhore 
back, long fides, and /. little long 

Y legged 
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; and narrow - breaſted, for ſuch 
will gallop the lighter and nimbler, 
and run the faſter. Solleyſell ſays, he 
ſhould be ſomewhat long bodied, ner- 
vous, of great meitle, good wind, 

ood appetite, very ſwift, and ſen- 
ble of the ſpurs; that he ought to 
be of an Engliſh breed, or barb, of 
a little ſize, with pretty ſmall legs, 
but the back finews a good diſtance 
from the bone, ſhort-jointed, and 
have neat, well-ſhaped feet, 
Ihe excellent breed of horſes we 
have for racing in our own country, 
though through ſeveral abuſes they 
have been unfortunately miſchievous 
to a great many perſons, yet it rightly 
regulated and made uſe of, might be 
very advantageous, as well as plea- 
ſant and diverting to men of quality ; 
and that is, by having plates run for 
at ſeveral times, and in ſeveral coun- 
tries, by which we may come ex- 
aQly to know the ſpeed, wind, force, 
and heart of every horſe that runs, 
which ditects us infallibly in our 
choice, when we would furniſh our- 
ſelves for hunting, breeding, road, 
and the like : whereas without ſuch 
trials, we mult ſtand to, the hazard, 
and not be at any certainty to meet 
with good ones. 

For the manner of ordering a 
Horſe for the race. \See the articles 
Race, Marc, HunTinG-HoOksE, 
&c. 

Here we will only ſuppoſe a horſe 
to run for aplate, and that the hour 
of ſtarting is come, and notice given 
for ſtripping and weighing. In the 
firſt place, b: ſure to have your ſto- 
mach empty; only taking ſomewhat 
to 1efreſh you and give you ſpirits: 
if you are light, ſo that you muſt 
carry weight, let it be equally quilt- 
ed in your waiſtcoat : but it is bet- 
ter if you are juſt weight, having 
ia that caſe no more to do than to 
dreſs m_—_ your own tancy : 
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your clothes ſhould be of coloured 
ſilk, or white holland, as being agree · 
able to the ſpeQators : your wailtcoat 
and drawers ſhould be made cloſe to 
your body ; and a little cap tied on 
your head, 

Let your boots be gathered up 
faſt, and your ſpurs of good met- 
tle: then mount, and come to the 
ſtarting place, where going off briſk- 
ly or gently, as occafion requires, 
make your horſe perform the courſe 
or heat according to your intended 
deſign ; 1 if you would 
win the ſame, and that your horſe 


excels in goodneſs more than ſpeec, 


ſtart him off roundly, and run him 
to the very top of what he can do, 
during the whole courſe or heat; 
and by that means, if the horſe you 
run againſt be not ſo good at the 
bottom, though he has more ſpeed, 
you ſhall beat him, becauſe he will 
be run off of it a great way before 
he comes to the end. But on the 
contrary, if your horſe's talent be 
ſpeed, all that you can do is to wait 
upon the other horſe, and keep be- 
hind till you come almoſt to the 
ſtand, and then endeavour to give a 
looſe by him : ſometimes when you 
are to run more heats than one, it 
will be your policy to loſe a heat; 
and in that caſe you mult, for the 
eaſing and fafe-puard of your horſe, 
lie behind all the way as much as 
you can, provided you bring him in 
within Glace 

The poſture ta be obſerved is, 
that you place your ſelf upon your 
twiſt, with your knees firm, and 
your ſtirrups juſt at ſuch a length, 
that when your feet are thrult 
home in them, you can raile your 
ſelf a little in the ſaddle, for your 
legs, without that allowance, will 
not be firm when you come to run ; 
the counter-poize of your body muſt 
be forward, to facilitate your horſe's 


running, 
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running, and your elbows muſt be 
cloſe to your body; but be ſure, 
above all things, that you do not in- 
commode your horſe by ſwagging 
this or that way, as ſome do, for 
ſince weight is a great matter in run- 


ning, and that a troubleſome rider is 
as bad as ſo much more weight, there 


is no need to ſay how neceſſary it is 
to take great care-of your ſeat atid 
hand ; you muſt therefore beware 
of holding yourſelf by the bridle, or 
of Jobbing your horſe's mouth upon 
any occaſion; you muſt take your 
right rein in the ſame hand, holding 


up horſe, &c. as you find it neceſ- 


ſary, and every now and then te- 
move the bridle in his mouth. But 
theſe things are beſt learned by ex- 
perience and praQtice. 

A plate being to be run for by 
heats, every man that rides muſt be 
juſt weight at ſtarting, in great ſcales 
for that purpoſe, and at the end of 
the ſame heat, for if you want of 
your weight at coming in, you ſhall 
loſe your heat, though you are the 
firſt horſe : you have half an hour 
between the firſt and ſecond, to rub 
your horſes, and at the warning of 
the drum and trumpet again, you 
mount, &c. as before, and ſo till all 
is done, which is three, and ſome- 
times three heats and a courſe. 

Nothing need be ſaid of the cete- 
monies relating to the judges, and 
the articles by which plate-1aces and 
matches are regulated, ſince they are 
ſettled according to the different cuſ- 
toms of the places where you run. 

If you do not breed racers your 
ſelf, be ſure you buy no horte (hat 
has not extraoidinary good blood in 
his veins, for the charge of keeping 
is great, and a good one eats no 
more than a bad, and requires no 
more attendance; fome to fave 
twenty or thirty guineas in the price 
of a young horle, have loſt hundreds 
by him atterwards. 
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A horſe that you have tried once 
or twice at a twelve-ſtone plate, you 
may be ſure will make an extraordi- 
nary good hunter; and you are to 
obſerve, that the poſture, manner of 
riding, Ee. is the ſame in a match as 
in a plate race, only that there being 
but a ſingle courſe to be run. you 
muſt puſh for all at that one time; 
whereas when there are ſeveral heats, 
there is more ſaving, and variety of 
play. Srort/man's Did. 

HOUGH. See the article Ham. 

HOUSING, or Hovss. in the 
manage, a cover laid over the ſaddle 
of a horſe, in order to fave it from 
the weather, dirt, &c and is of two 
kinds, either boot-houſing or ſhoe- 
houſing. 

Boor-houſing is a piece of ſtuff 
faſtened to A hinder part of the 
ſaddle that covers a horſe's croupe, 
either for the fake of ornament to 
hide the horſe's leanneſs; or to ſave 
the cloaths of the rider from being 
daubed and foiled by the ſweat of 
the horſe. 

Shoe- houſing is a piece of cloth 
bordered with a fringe, oftentimes 
put round the ſaddle, to cover the 
croupe, and hang down to the lower 
part of the beliy, to fave the ſtock- 
ings of thoſe that ride without boots: 
Guillet | 

HUMOURS. The word hu- 
mours (which has an unbounded 
lalitude both in phyſic and farriery, 
and is too often a proper ſanctuary 
for the ignorant to fly toin both pro- 
feilions) ſeems to be ſtrangely mĩſap- 
plied, and in general but little under- 
tiood : otherwiſe, it would not be io 
undeterminately uſed as it is, when 
the diforder is not in the fluids but 


merely in the veſſels. 


Thus it is often affirmed, that 
humours fall dowa on the limbs, 
when with more propriety, it might 
be ſaid, they cannot fo well rife up 
or circulate io freely in perpendt- 
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cular as in diagonal canals, for the 
force of the heart is the fame, whe- 
ther to raiſe a column of blood in 
an upright or horizontal direction. 
though it is not the ſame in reſpect 
to the fituation of the veſſels : for 
when any animal is ere, the blood 
veſſels in the legs are more on a 
ſtretch by far, than when he lies 
down ; and if the veſſels are in a lax 
ſtate naturally, or relaxed by exter- 
nal injuries, they are not able to pro- 
pel the fluids forwards, and hence 
from a retarded circulation ariſes a 
ſwelling in the part affected. Dr. 
Bracken has endeavoured to fet this 
matter in the cleareſt light: but it 
would be to little purpoſe to enforce 
it, unleſs the reader would be at the 

ins to form to himſelf a clear idea 
of the blood's circulation, with the 
ſecretions from it, and conſider the 
ſolids as compoſed of elaſtic fibres, or 
ſpringy threads, which are ſometimes 
in a lax or looſe flate ; and at others, 
in a tight or firm one. 

'This knowledge would ſoon con- 
vince him that the extreme parts may 
be ſwelled, without humours falling 
down upon them, from a difficulty in 
the circulation to puſh on the blood 
in perpendicular columns, or from a 
laxity of the veſſels themſelves. In 
order to make this doctrine 25 fatui- 
liar as poſſible, let us ſuppoſe that a 
man or horſe in perfect health, whoſe 
blood and juices are in the beſt con- 
dition, receives a violent blow on the 
leg ; the conſequence of which is a 
bruiſe and ſwelling ; if the limb of 
either is kept in a perpendicular ſitu- 
ation, with little or no motion, the 
ſwelling will continue, and we may 
ſay, if we pleaſe, the humours are 
fallen into it : but change only the 
poſition, and continue the limb of 
either in a ſupine or level one, the 
ſwelling will then ſoon abate, and 
the humgurs diſappear. 
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In this caſe, where were the hu- 
mours before the accident ? How 
came they ſo ſuddenly to the injured 


limb, and ſo ſoon to diſappear ? Is 


it not more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that the ſwelling aroſe from a retarded 
circulation in the part injured, the 
veſſels by the violence of the blow 
having loſt their tone, and were ſo 
preternaturally diſtended by the ſtag- 
nant blood, that a free circulation 
through the part, was thereby inter- 
rupted, and that this ſwelling would 
have continued, had not the obſtruc- 
tion been removed by a different poſ- 
ture aſſiſted by proper applications ? 
And is it not obvious in dropſical and 
other ſwellings in the extreme parts 
flom lax fibres, that though the legs 
ſhall be enormouſly ſwelled, after 
having been in an erect poſture all 
the day, yet that after laying twelve 
hours in a ſupine one, they ſhall re- 
cover their natural ſhape ? 

This is by no means intended to 
prove that there are no bad humours 
or Juices in the blood, or that they do 
not attend and affect ſome particu- 
lar parts, (daily experience would 
contradit ſuch an aſſertion, parti- 
cularly in cancerous, ſcrophulous, 
verereal, ahd ſcorbutic caſes in the 
human body; and the farcy, ſur- 
feits, ttrangles, &c. in horſes) but 
only to guard againſt the promiſ- 
cuous ule of the term, and to evince, 
that, in many caſes, where the hu- 
mours are faid to abound and cauſe 
ſwellings, the fault is in the veſſels ; 
which have not force enough to pro- 
pel the circulating fluids, or a per- 
pendicular column of blood, as of- 
ten happens to the veſlels of the legs 
and extreme parts. 

[t is obſerved, that there are more 
than thirty different juices or hu- 
mours conſtantly floating in and ſe- 
parated from the blood, the chief of 
which are the bile, perſpirable mat- 

ter, 


- 
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ter, ſweat, ſaliva, urine, lymph, 
ſeed, &c. which when properly mix- 
ed and thrown off in due quantity 
from it are extremely neceſſary to the 
health and welfare of the animal : 
but when once perverted, irregularly 
carried on or ſuppteſſed, they then 
become noxious, and are productive 
of many and various diſorders. 
Bartlet's Farriery. 

HUNGRY-EVIL, ſee the arti- 
cle AppETITE. 

HUNTING-HORSE, or Hun- 
ER, a name given to a horſe quali- 
fied to carry a perſon in the chace. 
The ſhape of the horſe deſigned for 
this ſervice ſhould be ſtrong and 
well knit together, as the jockies ex- 
preſs it. Irregular or unequal ſhapes 
in theſe creatures, are always a token 
of weakneſs. The inequalities in 
ſhape which ſhew a horſe improper 
for the chace, are the having a large 
head and a ſmall neck, a large leg 
and a ſmall foot, and the like. The 
head of the hunter ſhould indeed al- 
ways be large, but the neck ſhould 
alſo be thick and ſtrong to ſupport 
it. The head ſhould be lean, the 
noftrils wide, and the wind-pipe 
ſtrait. 

The hunter, in order to his be- 
having well in the field, ought to have 
great care and indulgence in the ſta- 
ble, he ought to have as much reſt 
and quiet as may be, to be kept well 
ſupplied with good meat, clean lit- 
ter, and freſh water by him; he 
ſhould be often dreſſed, and ſuffered 
to ſleep as much as he pleaſes. He 
ſhould be fo fed that his dung may 
be rather ſoft than hard, and it muſt 
be of a bright and clean colour. All 
this may be eaſily managed by the 
continual obſervance and change of 
his food, as occaſion requires. Af- 
ter the uſual ſcowrings, he ſhould 
have exerciſes and maſhes of ſweet 
malt, or bread and beans ; or wheat 
and beans, mixed together, are to 
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be his beſt food, and beans and oats 


his worſt, | 

Some very great ſportſmen are for 
keeping their horſes out at graſs all 
the buck-hunting ſeaſon, never taking 
them up into the ſtable at all, but 
allowing them in the field as much 
oats with their graſs as they will eat. 
The horſe may be thus rid three 
days in the week for the whole ſea- 
ſon, and never damaged by it, nor 
ever ſhewing any marks of harm at- 
terwards. 

The whole ſhape of a horſe in- 
tended for a hunter, ſhould be this : 
the ears ſhould be ſmall, open, and 
pricked ; or though they be ſome- 
what long, yet if they ſtand up ereQ, 
and bold, like thoſe of a fox, it is a 
ſign of toughneſs or hardineſs. The 
forehead ſhould be long and broad, 
not flat; or, as it is uſually termed, 
mare-faced, but riſing in the middle 
like that of an hare ; the feather 
ſhould be placed above the eye, the 
contrary being. thought by ſome to 
threaten blindneſs. The eyes ſhould 
be full large and bright; the noſ- 
trils not only large, but looking red 
and freſh within, for an open and 
freſh noſtril is always eſteemed a 
ſign of a good wind. The mouth 
ſhould be large, deep in the wicks 
and hairy. the wind pipe ſhould 
be large, and appear ftrait when he 
bridles his head ; for if, on the con- 
trary, it bends like a bow on his 
bridling, it is not formed for a free 
paſſage of the breath. This defect 
in a horſe is expreſſed among the 
dealers by the phraſe, cock-throp- 
pled. The head ſhould be fo ſet on 
to the neck, that a ſpace may be 
felt between the neck and the chine ; 
when there is no ſuch ſpace, the 
horſe is ſaid to be bull-necked, and 
this is not only a blemiſh in the 
beauty of the horſe, but it allo oc- 
caſions his wind not to be ſo good. 
The - creſt ſhould be ſtrong, firm, 

and 
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and well riſen ; the neck ſhould be 
ſtrait and firm, not looſe and pliant ; 
the breaſt ſhould be flirong and 
broad, the ribs round like a barrel, 
and fillets large, the buttocks rather 
oval than broad, the legs clean, flat, 
and ſtrait; and, finally, the mane 
and tail ought to be long and thin, 
not ſhort and buſhy, the laſt being 
counted a mark of dullneſs. When 
a hunter is thus choſen; and has 
been taught ſuch obedience, that he 
will readily anſwer to the rider's ſig- 
nals both of the bridle and hand, 
the voice, the calf of the leg, and 
the ſpurs ; that he knows how to 
make his way forward, and has 
gained a true temper of mouth, and 
a right placing of his head, and has 
learned to ſtop and to turn readily, 
if bis age be ſufficiently advanced he 
is ready for the field. It is a rule 
with all ſtaunch ſportſmen, that no 
horſe ſhould be uſed in hunting till 
he is full five years old; {ome will 
hunt them at four, but the horſe at 
this time is not come up to his true 
ſtrength and courage, and will not 
only fail at very tough trials, but 
will be ſubject to ſtrains and acci- 
dents of that kind, much more than 
if he were to be kept another year 
firſt, when his ſtrength would be 
more confit med. 

When the hunter is five years old, 
he may be put to grals from the 
middle of May till Bartholomew- 
tide ; for the weather between theſe 
is ſo hot, that it will be very proper 
to ſpare him from work. At Bar- 
tholomew-tide the ſtrength of the 
graſs. beginning to be nipped by 
troſts and cold dews, fo that it is p > 
to engender crudities in the horſe, 
he ſhould be taken up, while his 
coat is yet ſmooth and fleek, and 
put into the ſtable. When he is fir ft 
brought home, he ſhould be put in 
ſome ſecure and ſpacious place, 
where he may evacuate his body by 
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degrees, and be brought not all at 
once to the warm keeping ; the next 
night he may be ſtabled up. It is 
a general rule with many not to 
cloath and ſtable up their horſes till 
two or three days after they are taken 
from graſs, and others who put them 
in the ſtable after the firſt night, yet 
wilt not dreſs and cloath them till 
three or four days afterward ; but 
all this, except the keeping the hot ſe 
one day in a large and cool place, is 
needleſs caution. 

"There is a general practice among 
the grooms, in many places, of giv- 
ing their hunters wheat ſtraw as ſoon 
as they take them up from graſs. 
They lay they do this to take up his 
belly ; but there ſeems much reaſon 
to dilapprove of this. The change 
is very violent, and the nature of 
the ſtraw ſo heating and drying that 
there ſeems great realon to fear that 
the aſtringent nature of it would be 
prejudicial, more than is at firſt per- 
ceived. It is always found that the 
dung is hard after this food, and is 
voided with pain and difficulty, 
which is in general very wrong for 
this fort of horſe. It is better there- 
fore to avoid this ſtraw-feeding ; and 
to depend upon moderate airing, 
warm cloathing, and good old hay, 
and old corn, than to have recourſe 
to any thing of this kind. 

When the horſe has evacuated al! 
his graſs, and has been properly 
ſhod, and the ſhoes have had time 
to ſettle to his feet, he may be tid- 
den abroad, and treated in the man- 
ner following 

The groom ought to viſit him 
early in the morning, at five o'clock 
in the long days, and at fix in the 
ſhort ones; he mult then clean out 
the (table, and feel the horfes neck, 
fiink, and belly, to find the ſtate 
of his health. If the flank feels 


ſoft and flabby, there is neceſſity of 


good diet to harden it, otherwiſe 
any 


any 
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ſwellings and goutineſs in the heels. 
After his examination, a handful 
or two of good old oats well ſifted 
ſhould be given bim; this will make 
him have more inclination, to water, 
and will alſo make the water to fit 
better on his ſtomach, than if he 
drank faſting. After this he is to 
be tied up and drefſed. If in the 


doing of this he opens his mouth, 


as if he would bite, or attempts to 
kick at the perſon, it is a proof chat 
the teeth of the currycomb are too 
ſharp. and muſt be filed blunter. 
after this he continues the ſame 
tricks, it is through wantonneſs, and 
he ſhould be correted for it with 
the whip. The intent of currying 
being only to raiſe the duſt, this 1s 
to be bruſhed off afterwards with a 


If follows it. 
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great exerciſe will occaſion is extremely wrong for many rea- 


ſons. It endangers the breaking a 
horſe's wind more than any other 
practice, and often has been the oc- 
caſion of burſting very good horſes. 
It uſes them alſo to the diſagreeable 
trick we find in many horſes, of 
running away as ſoon as ever they 
come out of the water; and with 
ſome it makes them averſe to drink- 
ing, ſo that they will rather endure 
thirſt, and hurt themſelves greatly 
by it, than bring on the violent ex- 
erciſe which they remember always 
The better way is to 
walk him a little after he is out of the 
water, then put him to a geatle gal- 
lop for a little while, and after this 
briog him to the water again. 
This ſhould be done three or four 
times, till he will not drink any 


horſe-tail nailed to a handle, or any more. If there is a hilly place near 
other light bruſh. Then he is to the watering place, it is always well 
be rubbed down with the bruſh, and to ride up to it; if otherwiſe, any 
duſted a ſecond time; he ſhould place is to be choſen where there is 
then be rubbed over with a wet hand, free air and ſun. That the creature 
and all the looſe hairs, and whatever may enjoy the benefit of this, he is 
foulneſs there is, ſhould be picked not to be galloped, but walked about 
off. When this is done, and he is in this place an hour, and then taken 
wiped dry as at firſt, a large ſaddle- home to the ftable. The pleaſure 
cloth is to be put on, reaching down the horſe himſelf takes in thele air- 
to the ſpurting place; then the ſad- ings when well managed, is very 
dle is to be put on, and a cloth evident, for he will gape, yawn, 
thrown over it that he may not take and ſhrug up his body ; and in theſe, 
cold: then rub dawn his legs, and whenever he will ſtand till to ſtale, 
ick his feet with an iron picker, and dung, or liſten to any noiſe; he is 
et the mane and tail be combed not to be hindered from it, but en- 
with a wet mane comb. Laitly, it couraged in every thing of this 

is a cuſtom to ſpurt ſome beer in his kind. | 
mouth juſt before the leading him The advantages of theſe airings 
out of the. ſtable. He ſhould then be are very evident, they purify the 
mounted, and walked a mile at leaſt blood, teach the creature how to 
to ſome. running water, and there make his breathing agree with the 
watered ; but he muſt only be ſuf- reſt of the motions of his body, and 
tered to take about half his water at give him an appetite to his food, 
one drinking. which hunters and racers, that are 
It is the cuſtom of many to gallop. kept ſtalled up, are otherwiſe very 
the horſe at a violent rate as (bon as apt to loſe, On returning from air- 
he comes out of the water, but this ing, the litter in the ſtable ys 
We treld, 
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freſh, and by ſtitring this, and 
whiſtling, he will be brought to ſtale. 
Then he is to be led to the ſtall, 
and tied up, and again carefully 
rubbed down; then he ſhould be 
covered with a linen-cloth next his 
body, and a canyas one over that, 
made to fit him, and reaching down 
to his legs. This, as the duke of 
Newcaſtle obferves, is a cuſtom 
which we learnt of the Turks, who 
are of all people the moſt nice and 
careful of their horſes, Over this 
covering there ſhould be put a body 
cloth of fix or eight ſtraps; this 
keeps his belly in ſhape, and does 
nor hurt him. This cloathing will 
be ſufficient while the weather is not 
very ſharp, but in ſevere ſeaſons, 
when the hair begins to riſe and ſtart 
in the uncovered parts, a woollen 
cloth is to be added, and this will al- 
ways prove fully ſufficient. 
ifferent horſes, and different ſea- 
ſons, make variety of the degree of 
cloathing neceſſary; but there al- 
ways 1s an obvious rule to point 
out the neceſſary changes, the 
roughneſs of the coat being a mark 
of the want of cloathing, and the 
imoothneſs of it a proof that the 
cloathing is ſufficient. Therefore it 
at any time the hair is found to 
Hart, it is a notice that ſome farther 
cloathing is to be added. | 
It the horſe ſweat much in the 
night, it is a ſign that he is over 
fed, and wants exercife, this there- 
fore is eaſily yemedied. An hour 
or more after the horſe is come in 
from his airing, the groom ſhould 
give him a Whip of clean hay, mak- 
ing him eat it out of his hand ; af- 
ter this let the manger be well clean- 
ed out, and a quartern of oats clean 
fitred be given him. If he eats up 
this with an appetite, he ſhould have 
more given him; but it he is flow 
and indiZ7erent about it, he muſt 
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haye no more. The buſineſs is to 
pive him enough, but not to cloy 

im with food. | 
If the horſe gets fleſh too faſt on 
this home feeding, he is not to be 
ſtinted to prevent u, but only his ex- 
erciſe encreaſed ; this will take down 
his fleſh, and at the ſame time give 
him ſtrength and wind. After the 
feeding in the morning is over, the 
able is to be ſhut up, only leaving 
him a little hay on his litter. He 
need be no more looked at till one 
o'clock, and then only rubbed down, 
and left again to the time of his evea- 
ing watering, which is four o'clock 
in the ſummer, and three in the 
winter. When he has been watered, 
he muſt be kept out an hour or two, 
or more if neceſſary, and then taken 
home and rubbed as after the morn- 
ing watering. Then he is to have 
a feed of corn at fix o'clock, and 
another at nine at night ; and being 
then cleaned, and his litter put in 
order, and hay enough left for the 
night, he is to be left till morning, 
This is the direction for one day, 
and in this manner he is to be treat- 
ed every day for a fortnight, at the 
end of which time, his fleſh will be 
ſo hardened, his wind fo improved, 
and his mouth ſo quickened, and 
bis galiop brought wh good a ſtroke, 
that he will be fit to be put to mo- 
derate hunting. During the time 
that he is uſed in hunting, he muſt 
be ordered on his days of reſt exact- 
ly as is directed for the fortnight 
when he is in preparation ; but as 
his exerciſe is now greatly increaſed, 
he muſt be allowed a more ſtrength- 
ning food, mixing ſome old ſplit 
beans at every feeding with his oats. 
And if this is not found to be 
ſufficient, the following bread muſt 
be given: let two pecks of oid 
beans, and one peck of wheat be 
ground together, and made into an 
i» indit- 
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indifferently fine meal; then knead 


| it into Cough with ſome warm water, 


and a good quantity of yeſt; let it 
lie a time that it may riſe and ſwell, 
which will make the bread the 
lighter ; then make it into loaves of 
a peck each; and let it be baked in 
a ſlow oven that it may be tho- 
roughly done without being burnt ; 
when it is taken out of the oven, it 
muſt be ſet bottom upwards to cool; 
when it is one day old, the cruſt is 
to be chipped off, and the * 
ven him as food. When this is ready, 
he ſhould have ſome of it at leaſt 
once in the day; but it is not to be 
made the only food, but ſome feeds 
are to be of oats alone, ſome of oats 
and this bread, and ſome of oats and 
beans mixed together. The making 
a variety in this manner, being the 
beſt of all methods of keeping up the 
appetite, which is often apt to tail. 


n 

The day before the horſe is to 
hunt, he muſthave no beans, becauſe 
they are hard of digeſtion, but only 
ſome oats with this bread ; or if he 
will be brought to eat the breadalone, 
that will be beft of all. His even- 
ing feed ſhould, on this day, be ſome- 
what earlier that uſual, and after 
this he is only to have a wiſp of hay 
out of the groom's hand till he re- 
turns from hunting, Sportſman's 
Di. apud Chambers Suppl. 

Ifthe reader would deſiſe to be more 
particularly informed concerning the 
further treatment, breeding, &c. of 
hunting and race horſes, he is re- 
ee to conſult the Sport/man's 

Jictionaty. under the article Hu r- 
inc-Horse, where that ſubject is 
copiouſly treated of; this much __ 
deemed by us all that can be expecte 
in this piace. See alſo the articls 
MATCH in this Dictionary. 
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JAR 
ARDON, a hard, callous ſwel- 


a horſe's ham, It commonly pro- 
ceeds from blows and kicks oi other 
horſes, but greg happens to 
managed horſes, by ſetting them on 
their haunches. It is at firit ſcarcely 
diſcernable, but ia time cauſes the 
horſe to halt, and grows ſo painful 
as to make him pine away, and be- 
come light bellied. It ſhould be firſt 
treated with coolers and repellers. 
Bathe the tumour well with hot vine- 
gar, three or four times a day, and 


- * 


ling, growing on the outſide of 


JAR 


if that does not ſucceed alone, an 
ounce of oil of vitriol may be put to 
a quart of vinegar ; or half an ounce 
of white vitriol diſſolved in a little 
water, and added to the ſame quan- 
tity. If the ſwelling continues hard 
and inſenſible, the beſt way is to 
bliſter or fire: but mild bliſters a- 
lone generally ſucceed. Gibſon and 

Bartlet. | 
JARRETIER, in the manage, 
an oblolete French word, fignitying 
a horſe whoſe houghs are too cloſe 
together, which is now expreſſed in 
2 French 


French by crochu: i. e. crooked or 
hooked. Guiller. 15 

JAUNDICE, or VerLows, in 
horſes. See the article YELLows. 

JAW-BONES of a horſe ſhould 
be narrow and lean, but the diſtance 
between them and the throat large 
and hollow, that he may the better 
＋ his head. If the jaw- bone 

too ſquare, that is, if there be 
too great a diſtance between the eye 
and that part of it which touches his 
neck, it is not only ugly and un- 
ſeemly, but even hinders him from 
placing his head; and if there be 
but too little diſtance betwixt the 
Jaw-bones, then, as ſoon as you 
pull the bridle to bring his head into 
its moſt becoming polture, the bone 
meeting his neck will hinder him, 
eſpecially if he bas a ſhort and thick 
neck together with that imperfec- 
tion. Solleyſell. 

Jaw-KnoTTED, a term for the 
jaws of a horle that have inflated 
kernels. In this caſe, don't let the 
farrier cut them out with a pair of 
red hot ſciffars, (as ſome of them do) 
but diſſolve them with two, or three, 
or more turnep poultices. Burdon. 

The horſe's throat ought to be 
kept warm with clothes, till the 
ſwelling is either diſſolved, or come 
to a head ; if the latter, any com- 
mon farrier may open the tumour 
with a ſharp penknife, and when 
the matter has a free diſcharge, the 
wound will eaſily heal by the uſe of 
the horſe ointment appiied warm. 
Bracken's Remarks on Burdon's Poc- 
ket-Farrier. 

Jaw-SET. 
VULSIONS. 


IMPERFECTIONS, or 


See the article Con- 


DE- 


VECTS in horſes. See the article 
Derecrs. 
IMFPOSTHUME. See the ar- 
ticle TUuuoux. 

IN, in the manage, ſignifies the 
inſide within, as out does the outſide, 


INS 


without: thus we ſay, the inner- 


heel, the outer- heel, the inner - leg, 
the r & c. This manner 
of ſpeaking relates to ſeveral things, 
according as the horfe works to the 
right or left upon volts; or as he 
works along by a wall, hedge, or 
ſome ſuch thing: thus it ſerves to 
diltingaiſh on what hand or what 
ſide the horſeman is to give the aids 
to a horſe upon manage. For along 
by a wall, the outer-leg is the leg 
of a fide with the wall, and the 
other 5 is the in-leg. And upon 
volts, if a horſe works to the right, 
the right heel is the inner- heel; the 
right leg, the inner leg; ſo that b 

conſequence the leſt heel and le 


leg muſt be the outſide heel and leg. 


Now the down right contrary wi 

happen, if the horſe works to the 
left. But the riding maſters now 
a-days, to be the better underſtood, 
ufe the terms, right and left: thus they 
will ſay, aſſiſt the horſe with the right 
heel, with the right leg, taking the 
ſituation of the heels and legs with 
reſpeC to the volt. See the articles 
EnLarGE, GALLOr-FALsE, and 


LARGE. | 
The haunches Iv. 


The head Ix. 
See the article He av. 


To put a horſe Ix, is an expreſſion 
that ſignifies to feed and dreſs him, 


by putting him right upon the hands 


and the heels. Guillet. 

INFLAMMATION of the eyes 
of a horſe. See the article Eye. 

INSTEP is the part of the hind 
leg of a horſe that correſponds to the 
ſhank in the , fore-leg, extending 
from the ham to the paſtern joint. 
Guillet. 

It ſhould be big, flat, and in a 
line perpendicular to the ground, 
when the horſe is in his natural poſ- 
ture of ſtanding ; ſo that when, the 
inſteps do not ſtand perpendicula 


it is a ſign of weakneſs either in the 


reins, or hinder quarters. Sulley/ell, 
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INTERFERE, or Cur, to knock 
or rub one heel againſt another in 
going, as horſes ſometimes do. 

ere are four accidents that cauſe 

a horſe to interfere. | 
1. Wearineſs. 2. Weakneſs in his 
reins. 3. Not knowing how to go. 
g. His not being accuſtomed to tra- 
vel. To which may be added, his 
being badly, or too old ſhod. 
It happens wore frequently be- 
hind than before, and is eaſily help- 
ed by * eſpecially if the hoi ſe 
be young. It is ſoon diſcovered, by 
the ſkin's being cut on the inſide of 
the paſtern- joints, and many times 
galled to the very bone, ſo that the 
horſe often halts with it, and has his 
paſtern joints ſwelled. To redreſs 
this grievance, 1. If a horſe cut thro' 
wearineſs, there is no better remedy 
than giving him reſt, and feeding 
him well. 2. If he cut before, take 
off his two fore-thoes, take down 
the out-quarter of each foot very 
much, and place the inner edge of 


the ſhoe, ſo as it may exactly follow 


the compaſs of his foot, without its 
any ways exceeding towards the 
heel; then cut the ſpunges equal 
with the heel, and rivet the nails ſo 
nicely into the horn that they may 
not at all appear above it, or elle 
burn the hora with the point of a 
red hot iran, a little below the hole 
of each nail, which done, beat down 
and rivet them in thoſe holes. If 
after this method of ſhoeing he till 
continue to cut himſelf, you are to 
thicken the inner- quarters and 
ſpunges of his ſhoes, ſo as they may 
double the thick of thoſe on the out- 
fide, and always pare down his out- 
quarters even, almoſt to the quick, 
without in the leaſt touching thoſe 
on the inſide ; but ever be ſure to ri- 
vet the nails very juſtly and cloſe. 
5. If the horſe cut behind, un- 
ſhoe him, and pare down his. out- 
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quarters, even almoſt to the quick, 
give his ſhoes calkins only on the 
in ſide, and ſuch a turn as may make 
them abſolutely follow the compaſs 
and ſhape of his foot, without ex- 
ceeding it, eſpecially in the inner 
quarters; and above all, rivet the 
nails exactly, for one ſingle rivet 
may cauſe a great diſorder, 

4. If notwithſtanding all theſe 
precautions, your horſe does not for- 
bear cutting, you muſt, beſides what 
has been already ordered, take care 
that no nails at all be drove upon the 
inſide : but only make a beak at the 
toe, to keep the ſhoe firm in its 
place, fo that continuing this method 
tor ſome time, the horſe will learn 
to walk, and no longer interfere, 
though he were afterwards ſhod in 
the uſual manner. | 

5. To prevent this diſorder, ſome 
fix little boots of leather or of an old 
hat about the paſtern joints, which 
are made narrower at top than bat- 
tom, and therefore only faſtened ac 
top. 6. Others wrap about the 
paſtern joint a piece of ſheep-ſkin 
with the woolly fide next to the 
horſe ; and when it is worn out, ap- 
ply a new one. Solley/ell. 

JOCKEY, one that trims up 
horſes, and rides about with horſes 
for ſale. 

Short JOINTED. 
JoinTEeD. 

JOURNEY. Here it may not 
be amiſs to inſert certain particular 
directions for preſerving a horſe ſound 
upon a journey. 

1. See that his ſhoes be not too 
ſtraight, or preſs his feet; but be 
exactly ſhaped ; and let him be ſhod 
ſome days before you begin a jour- 
ney, that they may ſettle on his feet. 

2. Take care that he is provided 
with a proper bit, by no means too 
heavy, which may incline him to 
carry low, or to reſt upon the hand, 
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when he grows weary. The mouth 
of the bit ſhould reſt upon his bars, 
about half a finger's breadth from 
his tuſhes; the curb ſhould reft in the 
hollow of his beard, a little above 
the chin; and if it gall bim, you 
muſt defend the place with a piece 
of buff or other bft leather. 

3. Take care that the ſaddle does 
not reſt upon his wither, reins or 
back-bone; and that one part of it 
does not pteſs his back more than 
another. 

4. Some riders gall a horſe's ſide 
below the ſaddle with their ſtirrup- 
teathers, eſpecially if he be lean; 
to hindet it, you ſhould fix a leather 
ſtrap between the points of the fore 
and hind bows of the ſaddle, and 
make the ftirrup-leather paſs over 
_ 

5. Having obſerved thefe precau- 
tions, begin your journey with ſhort 
maiches, eſpecially if your hot ſe has 
not been exerciſed for a long time: 
ſuffer him to pifs as often as you find 
him inclined, and not only fo, but 
invite him to it ; bur do not excite 
your mares to ſtale, becauſe their 
Vigour will be thereby diminiſhed. 

6. It is alſo adviſeable to ride very 
ſoftly, for a quarter or balf an hour 
before you arrive at the inn, that, 
the horſe not being too warm, nor 
out of breath when put into the ſta- 
ble, you may unbridle hint; but if 
your buſineſs obliges you to put on 
ſhaiply, you mult then (the wea- 
ther being warm) let him be walked 
in a man's hand, that he may cool 
by degrees; otherwiſe if it be very 
cold, let him be covered with cloths, 
and walked up and down in ſome 
place free from wind; but in caſe 
you have not the conveniency of a 
ſheltered walk, ſtable him forth- 
with, and let his whole" body be 
rubbed and. dried with ilraw. 
Al ho}. ſome people will have their 


horſe's legs ru bed down with ſtraw, 
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as ſoon as they are brought into the 
ſtable, thinking to ſupple them by 
that means; yet it is one of the great- 
eſt errors that can be committed, and 
produces no other effects than to 
draw down into the legs thoſe hu- 
mours that are always firred up by 
the fatigue of the journey : not that 
the rubbing of the horſe's legs is to 
be diſallowed ; on the contrary, we 
highly approve of it, only would not 
have it done at the firſt arrival, but 
when they are perfectly cooled. 

8. Being come to your inn, as ſoon 
as your horſe is partly dried; and 
ceaſes to beat in the flanks, Jet him 
be unbridled, his bitt waſhed, cleanſed 
and wiped, and let him eat his hay 
at pleaſure. 9. The duſt and ſand 
will ſometimes fo dry the tongues 
and mouths of horſes, that they loſe 
their appetites: in ſuch caſe give 
them bran well moiſtened wich wa- 
ter, to cool and refreſh their mouths 
or waſh their mouths and tongues 
with a wet hong to oblige them to 
eat. 10 e foregoing directions 
are to he obſerved after moderate 
riding, but if you have rid exceflive 
hard, unſaddle your horſe, and 
ſcrape off the ſweat with a ſweating 
knife, or fcraper, holding it with 
both hands, and going alwoys with 
the hair; then rub his head and ears 
with a large hair-cloth, wipe him 
alſo between the fore legs and hind- 
legs; in the mean while, His body 
ſhould be rubbed all over with ftraw, 
eſpecially under his belly and beneath 
the faddle, till he be thoroughly 
diy. That done, ſet on the ſaddle 
again, cover him, and if you have 
a warm place, let him be gently led 
up and down im it, for a quarter of 
an hour, but if not, let him dry 
where he ſtands. * 
11. When horſes are atrived in 


7. an ion, a nan ſhould, beſote they 


are unbridled, lift up their feet, 45 
sere * . 5. e 
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fee whether they want any of their 
ſhoes, or if thoſe they have do not 
reſt upon their ſoles ; afterwards he 
ſhould pick and clear them of the 
earth and gravel, which may be got 
betwixt their ſhoes and ſoles. 

12. If you water them abroad, 
upon their return from the river, 
cauſe their feet to be ſtopped with 
cow dung, which will eaſe the pain 
therein; and if it be in the evening, 
let the dung continue in their feet 
all night, to keep them ſoft and in 
good condition ; but if your horſe 


have brittle feet, it will be requiſite 


to anoint the fore-feet, at the on- 
ſetting, of the hoofs, with butter, 
oil, or hog's-greaſe, before you wa- 
ter him in the morning, and in dry 
weather, they ſhould be alſo greaſed 
at noon. 

13. Many horſes, as ſoon as un- 
bridled, inſtead of eating lay them- 
ſelves down to reſt, by reaſon of the 
great pain they have in their feet, ſo 
that a man is apt to think them ſick, 
but if he look to their eyes, he will 
ſee they are lively and good, and if 
he offers them meat as they are ly- 
ing, they will eat it very willingly; 
yet if he handle their feet, he will 
find them extremely hot, which diſ- 
covers their ſuffering in that part. 
You muſt therefore fee if their ſhoes 
do not reſt upon their ſoles, which 
is ſomewhat difficult to be certainly 
known, without unſhoeing them, but 
if you take off their ſhoes, then look 
to the inſide of them, and you may 


perceive that thoſe parts which reſt 


upon the ſoles, are more ſmooth. and 
ſhining than the others: in this caſe 
you are to pare their feet in thole 


parts, and fix on their ſhoes. again, 
anointing the haofs, and ſtopping the 


ſoles, with ſcalding hot black pitch or 
tar. 


In order to preſerve horſes after 


travel, take theſe few uſeful inflruc- 
tions. When you are arrived from 
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a journey, immediately draw the 
two heel nails of the fore-feet, and 
if it be a large ſhoe, then four : two 
or three days after, you may bleed 
him in the neck, and feed him for 
ten or twelve days only 'with wet 
bran, without giving him any oats ; 
but keep him well littered. | 

The reaſon why you are to draw 
the heel-nails, is becauſe the heels 
are apt to (well, and if they are not 
thus eaſed, the ſhoes would preſs 
and ſtreighten them too much: it is 
alſo adviſeable to ſtop them with 
cow-dung for a while, but do nor 
take the ſhoes off, nor pate the feet, 
becauſe the humours are drawndown 
by that means. 

2. The following bath will be ve- 
ry ſerviceable for preſerving your 
horſe's legs. Take the dung of a 
cow or ox, and make it thin with 
vinegar, fo as to be but of the con- 
ſiſtence of thick broth, and having 
added a handful of ſmall. falt, rub 
his fore- legs from the knees, and the 
hind-legs from the gambrels chafing 
them well with and againſt the hair, 
that the remedy may fink in and. 
{tick to thoſe parts, that they may be. 
all covered over with it. Thus leave 
the horſe till mo:ning, not wetting 
his legs, but giving him his water 
that evening in a pail: next morning 
lead him to the river, or waſh his 
legs in well-water, which is very 
good, and will keep them from 
iwelling. | | 
3. Thoſe perfons,, who, to reco- 
ver their horſes feet, make a hole 
in them, which they fill with moiſt- 
encd cow-dung, and keep it in- their 
fote feet during the ſpace of a 
month, do very ill, becauſe, tho” 
the continual: moiſture that iſſues 
from the dung, occaſions the grow-. 


ing of the hoof, yet it dries and 


ſhrinks it ſo exceſſively when out of 
that place, that. it ſplits and * 
| : ike 
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like glaſs, and the foot -immediately 
ftraightens. | 

For it is certain that cow-dung 
(contrary to the opinion of many 
people) ſpoils a horſe's hoof ; it does 
indeed moiſten the ſole, but dries 
up the hoof, which is of a different 
nature frem it. 

In erder therefore to recover a 


1.5 Wh 
horſe's feet, inſtead of cow-dung, 
fill a hole with blue wet clay, and 
make him keep his fore feet in it for 
a month. So/l:yſell. 

For farther information on this 
head, fee the article TRAVELLIN G:. 
Hors. 

IVES, or Vives. See the arti- 
Cle Vives. | 
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ERNELS under the caul * 

horſe come by heats and colds, 
and bring the glanders. See the ar- 
ticles GLAN D, GIAND ERS, and Ja w- 
KnorTcep. 

There are alſo ſometimes certain 
logſe and moving kernels between 
the two jaw- bones, which, if a horſe 
be Teams. ſhew that he has not yet 
caſt his gourme or ftrang|- ; or, at 
leaſt, that he has caſt it but imper- 
ſectly. But if he be more aged, 
though he have a pretty number of 
them, (provided they be no bigger 
than peas) they are of no great con- 
ſequence, becauſe exerciſe and ſweat- 
ing will diſcuſs them in a ſhort time. 
If there be a fixt kernel painful and 
. faſtened to the jaw bones, it is al- 
moſt alwa 
eſpecially if the horſe be paſt ſeven 
years of age: Solley ſell. 

" KIBED-HEELS, or Mures, are 
Chinks and ſores on the inſide of the 
bind paſterns, and in the heels ; and 
are cauſed from travelling in deep 
ſandy lanes, or from a natural 
gourdineſs of the leg: but moſtly 


tor want of care in wathing and 


keeping them clean after exerciſe. 


a ſign of the glanders, 


KID 
This is fo painful a diſorder that it 


will cauſe a horſe to loſe his appe- 


tite, and go exceeding lame and ſtiff 
for ſome time after ſetting out. The 
cure is the ſame with that for the 
greaſe ; only if the ſores be dry, it 
is beſt to keep the heels ſoftened and 
ſupple with currier's dubbing made 


of oil and tallow ; for this will keep 


the hide from cracking, and pre- 
ſerve it as well as it does leather; 
and it is the only thing to hinder 
the ſcratches, by uſing it often be- 
fore exerciſe and waſhing the heels 
with warm water, when the horſe 
comes in. Bracken's Art of Farriery. 
See the article GREAS E. 

KICKER againſt the ſpurs in the 
manage. See the article Ramin- 


GUE. 
KIDNEYS of a horſe are two in 
number, viz. right and left. The 
right lies undef the liver, and the 
left under the ſpleen, ſo that it is 
ſeated a little higher than the other: 
they are both placed in the cavity of 
the loins, upon the two lowermoſt 
ribs. Their uſe is to ſeparate the 
urine, which is of great importance 
to the health and preſervation of 
borlss ; 
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horſes; they being liable to ma 
diſeaſes, wich either take their o 
gin from. faulty kidneys, or have 
at leaſt ſuch ſymptoms as plainly 
ſhew the kidneys to be more or leſs 
affected. The right kidney. of a 
horſe is ſomewhat triangular, the 
left, oval; the upper part larger 
than the lower. Each kidney has 
a ſmall cavity in the middle, called 
its pelvis or baſon, into which the 
urine diſtils from the glandules, 
on all ſides. From the pelvis of 
each deſcends a pipe or ureter, which 
conveys the urine from the kidneys 
to the bladder. See BLapbex. 
Gib/on's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

Diſeaſes of the Kivneys. Hor- 
ſes receive hurts in the kidneys ſe- 
veral ways; ſometimes by drawing 
great loads in heavy grounds ; ſome- 
times, by carrying too great weight 
upon their backs, eſpecially when it 
preſſes upon their Joins ; and above 
all, when theſe burdens are conti- 
nued ſo long upon them, till they 
grow faint and weak : for then they 
are moſt apt to be injured ; conti- 
nued hard riding, without giving a 
horſe time to ſtale, often hurts the 
kidneys; going into ſtrong exerciſe, 
when a horſe is fat and full of blood, 
and otherwiſe unprepared for it. 
Sometimes external injuries on the 
loins will alſo affect the kidneys, by 
inflaming them firſt : and this may 
be followed with impoſthumes and 
; ulcers. And laſtly, colds and other 
accidents will affect the kidneys, 

2 where there is a natural weaknels in 
; thoſe parts. 

| The ſigns of the kidneys being 
F hurt, or affected, are a weakneis 
of the back and loins; difficulty of 
ſtaling, faintneſs, loſs of ;appeuite, 
and deadneſs in the eyes; the urine 
is thick, foul, and ſometimes bloody, 
eſpecially after a violent ſtrain. A 
horſe diſeaſed in his kidneys can 
ſeldom back, that is, move ſtraight 
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backwards, without pain, which is 
viſible as often as he is put to the 
trial ; the ſame thing is obſervable in- 
deed in horſes whoſe backs have been 
wrung and wrenched, but with this 
difference, that in the latter caſt 
there is ſeldom any defe& or altera- 
tion in the urine, except it is higher 
coloured. | 
Bleeding is the prime remedy in 
this caſe, and that plentifully, in 
order to prevent inflammation ; and 
the more ſo, if a fever attends a dif- 
ficulty of ſtaling: for then we may 
ſuſpect the kidneys already inflamed. 
A rowel in the belly has been found 
uſeful, and the following balls may 
be given twice or thrice a day, with 
a pint of marſhmallow decoCtion, in 
which half an ounce of gum arabic is 
diſſolved, with an ounce of ho- 
ney. Take Lucatellus balſam, one 
* ounce; ſpermacœti. ſix drams 
* fal pruneliz, half an ounce. Mix 
* into a ball with honey ; and if the 
* urine is bloody, add half an ounce 
* of Japanearth.' - 
Should the fever continue, bleed 
largely ; give emollient glyſters, and 
the following drink, till it abates. 
Take of baum, ſage, and cha- 
* momile flowers, each an handful ;; 
* liquorice root ſliced, half an ounce ; 
* ſalt prunel or nitre, three ounces ; 
* infuſe in two quarts of boiling wa- 
© ter; when cold, ſtrain off, and 
* ſqueeze into it the juice of two or 
© three lemons, and ſweeten with 
honey.“ | 
If the urine paſſes with difficulty 
and pain, notwithſtanding theſe 
means, give this ball, and repeat it 
twice or thrice a day, till the horſe 
{tales freer, and without pain; his 
urine becomes of a right conſiſtence, 
and is free from any purulent ſettle- 
ment. Take balſam of capivi, os 
* Straſborough-turpentine, and Ve- 
* nice-foap, of each one ounce 
* nitre fix drams ; wvirh powdered, 
* rwa 
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two dramsz make info a ball 
© with honey, and wath it down 


with the marſh-mallow decoc- 


* tion.” But it this method ſhould 
not prove ſucceſsful, and the urine 
continues turbid, grov's coffee-co- 
loured or fetid, the horſe loſing his 
appetite and fleſh, it is a ſure ſign 
of ulceration in the kidney, which 
it the above remedies do not ſoon 
remove, you may depend on it the 
horſe will go into a contump!ion, and 
is incurable. Gibſon and Bartlet. 

Other diſeaſes that ariſe from de- 
feets in the kidneys are a ſuppreſſion 
of urine, a ſtrangury, ſtaling ot blood, 
and a diabetes, each of which are 
treated of under their reſpective 
names. I 


| KNEE of a hor/e is the joint of 


the fore-quarter, that joins the fore- 


thigh to the ſhank. 1 he knee of a 
horfe ſhould be flat, and large, with- 
out any ſwelling or roundneſs upon 
the top of it. Solleyſell. | 


IO 

For ſtrains in the knee, ſee the at- 
ticle STRAIN. XG 
Knees broken. Captain Burdon 
in his Pocket Farrier, adviſes us to 
mind, a horſe's knees are not broken, 
when we want to buy, which is a 
vety 'good caution, and what all 
N. are or ought to be aware of, 

roken knees are cured by rubbing 


© 
. . 


them with the following ointment. 
© Take two ounces of Flanders oil 
of bays, half an ounce of honey, 
* two drams of Venice turpentine, 
* and three drams of quickſilver. 
Mix the quickſilver with the Venic 
turpentine exceeding well, by ſtitrin 
it about a quarter. of an hour; then? 
add the oil and honey, which ſhould 
alſo be mixed well before it is uſed ; 
and anoint the horſe's knees with it 
morning and evening. Bracken's 
Pocket-Farrier. 

KNOTTED between the jaws. 
See the article Jaw-KnoTTEp. 
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AME, in the manage, is uſed 

in ſeveral phraſes of that art; 
as lame of an car is faid of a horſe, 
when he halts upon a walk or a trot, 
and keeps time to his halting, with 
theo motions of his head; for all lame 
horſes do not keep time after that 
rate. | 
Laus of the bridle is likewiſe 
uſed by way of raillery, to ſignify 
the ſame thing. Guiller. | 
 LameNess. See the articles 
HaLTiNnG, STRAINS, &c. 

LAMPAS, an excreſcence in 


LAM 


the roof of a horſes mouth, which 
is ſometimes ſo Juxuriant that it 
grows above the teeth and hinders 
his feeding. The cure conſiſts in 
lightly cauterizing the fleſh with a 
hot iron, taking care that it does 
not penetrate too deep, fo as to ſcale 
off the thin bone, that lies under the 
upper bars; the part may be anoint- 
ed with burnt alum and honey, 
which is proper for moſt ſores in the 
mouth, 
This operation is by ſome thought 
to be intirely unneceſſary; it — 
a general 
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LAX 


a genera] obſervation with them, 
that all young horſes have their 
mouths more or leſs full of what are 
called lampas ; and that ſometimes 
they riſe higher than the fore-teeth ; 
but they farther obſerve in propor- 
tion as a horſe grows older, the roof 
flattens of itſelf, and the teeth then 
appear to riſe. We are obliged to 
the ingenious M. La Foſſe for this re- 
mark ; and hope it will be the means 
of aboliſhing this cruel and unne- 
ceſſary operation. Bartlet's Far- 


riery. 

+ LARGE, in the manage. 2 
pre is ſaid to go large or wide, 
hen he gains or takes in more 
ground in going wider from the cen- 
ter of the volt, anddeſctibing a greater 


circumference. To make a horſe 


go large, you muſt give him the aid 
of your inner-heel. See ExLAAGE. 
Guillet. 

LASSITUDE, or Weariness, 
in a horſe, may proceed either from 
heat or cold, either when he has a 
retention of urine, has drank after 
being heated, or has been put to his 
utmoſt ſpeed at once, after long 
reſt ; the remedy for this laſt is reſt. 
But if the laſſitude proceeds from 
cold, or be in cold weather, make 


uſe of fomentations, and anoint his 


head and back-bone with ointment, 
in hot water, or warm wine. If he 
has retained his urine, uſe the fame 
medicines ; or rub his head and reins 
with hot oil mixed with hog's greaſe, 
or hog's blood ; and give it him to 
drink with wine. Ruftic. Dick. 
LAX, or ScouURiNG, in horſes, 
is a frequent diicharge of thin, 
watery, mucous, phlegmy, trothy, 
fat, choleric, black matter, by the 
fundament; and this is moſtly with, 
though ſometimes without, excre- 
ments ; and commonly, but not al- 
ways, attended with griping pains 
in the guts. If the cauſe of this 
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diſtemper is any error in the horſe's 
food, water, or exerciſe, the removal 
of ſuch cauſe is the better half of the 
cure. Bracken's Art of Farriery. 
It is ſometimes a nice matter to 

form a proper judgment, when to 
controul or encourage a looſeneſs : 
but theſe general rules may be a di- 
rection. If a healthy, full horſe, 
on taking cold, or upon hard 1iding, 
over feeding, eating unwholeſome 
food, or with a flight fever, ſhould 
have a moderate purging, by no 
means think of ſtopping it, but rather 
encourage it with an open diet, and 


plenty of warm gruel : but if it con- 


tinues long with gripings, the mucus 
of the bowels coming away, and 
the horſe loſing his appetite and 
fleſh, it is then high time to give him 
proper medicines: if he voids great 
quantities of ſlime and grealy matter, 
give him the following drench, and 
repeat it every other day, for three 
times. Take lenitive eleCtuary, 
and cream of tartar, of each five 
* ounces ; yellow rofin finely pow- 
* dered, one ounce; and four ounces 
* of ſweet oil. Mix with a pint of 
* water gruel.” The following altera- 
tive ball alone has been found ſuc- 
ceſsful for this purpoſe, when given 
twice a week with ſcalded bran, and 
warm gruel. * Take ſuccotrine 
aloes, half an ounce; diapente, 
one ounce ; make into a ball with 
the juice of Spaniſh liquorice diſ- 
ſolved in water, and a ſpoonful of 
coil of amber” To this may be 
added two drams of myrrh, and a 
dram of ſaffron, and (where it can 
be afforded) half an ounce of rhu- 

barb. g N 
When the purging is attended 
with a fever, rhubard ſhould firſt be 
given to the quantity of half an 
ounce, with an ounce and a half of 
lenitive electuaty: at night, after 
the working, give half an ounce or 
Aa 


i 


more 
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more of diaſcordium, in a pint of 
red wine mulled with cinnamon ; and 
repeat it every day; and the rhu- 
barb ball once in two or three. 

But if the diſtemper increaſes, the 
horſe's flanks and belly look full and 


diſtended, and he appears griped and 


in pain, let this glyſter be given, and 
the quantity of diaſcordium increaſed 
to an ounce in his night drink. 
* Take chamomile flowers, one 
* handful ; pomegranate and ba- 
© lauſtines, of each an ounce ; boil 
in two quarts of water to one; 
« frrain off and diſſolve in it two 
< or three ounces of diaſcordium. 
and one of mithridate, to, which 
* may be added a pint of port wine ; 
repeat it once a day.“ If the flux 
continues violent, give an ounce of 
roach alum, with an ounce and a 
half of bole twice a day; or diſſolve 
double this quantity with two ounces 
of diaſcordium, and the cordial 
ball, in two quarts of hartſhorn 
drink; to which may be added a 
pint of port; and give the horſe 
three or four times a day a pint of 
this drink. For this purpoſe alſo a 
ſtrong decoction of oak-bark may 
be given, with either of the above 
remedies ; and to the ſame quantity 
even by itſelf it will be found on 


trial no inconſiderable remedy. 


When the diſcharge is attended 
with an acrid mucus or ſlime, the 
griping and pains are very ſevere ; 
the common lining of the bowels 
being waſhed away; in this caſe, 
the following glyſters ſhould fre- 
quently be injected warm. Take 
of tripe liquor, or thin ſtarch, two 
« quarts; oil of olives, half a pint ; 
* the yolk of fix eggs well broke, 
* and two or three ounces of coarſe 
«© ſugar.” 


Some horſes having naturally 


| weak ſtomachs and bowels throw 


out their aliment undigeſted ; their 


LEA 
dung is habitually ſoft, and of a 
pale colour ; they feed poorly, and 
get no fleſh; to remedy this com- 
plaint, give the following purge two 
or three times, and then the infuſi- 
on, to the quantity of a pint every 
morning. | 
Take ſuccotrine aloes, fix 
* drams ; rhubard powdered, three 
* drams; myrrh and ſaffron, each 
* a dram ; make it into a ball with 
* ſyrup of ginger.” 
Take zedaory, gentian, winter's 
* bark and orange-peel, of each two 
* ounces; pomegranate bark, ang 


© balauſtine, of each an ounce ; cha 


* momile flowers and centaury, eactf 
* a handful; cinnamon and cloves, 
each an ounce ; infuſe in a gallon 
* of port, or ſtrong beer.” Gibſon, 
Bartlet, and Wood. 

For that kind of lax and ſcouring 
called bloody flux, ſee the article 
BLoopy FLux. 

LEAD, in the manage, is a term 
uſed to expreſs the part that begins 
any motion firſt, A horſe going in 
a ſtraight line always leads or cuts 
the way with his right foot. The 
Duke of Newcaſtle was the firſt that 
ever made uſe of the term, and in- 
deed it is very expreſſive. See GaL- 
Loy UniTEeD, and GaLLoe FALSE. 
Guillet. 

LEAF EARED, a term uſed for 
a horſe that has his ears low, 
and not right placed, in which caſe 
they are generally long and lolling ; 
ſuch horſes are commonly very du- 
rable, yet the imperfeCtion is very un- 
becoming. Soelleyſell. 

LEAP, in the manage, an air 
ofa ſtep and a leap. See the article 
STEP, 

Learinc Hokse, one that works 
in the high manage, or one that 
makes his leaps with order and obe- 
dience, between two pillars, upon a 
ſtraight line, in volts, caprioles, ba- 

lotades, 
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lotades, or croupades. Uſe excludes flexible, ſuch a horſe will gallop and 


a gallop, a terra a terra, and cor- 
vets, from the number of leaps, be- 
cauſe the horſe does not riſe ſo very 
high in theſe. Each leap of the 
horſe ought not to gain or make, 
not above a foot and a half of ground 
forwards. 
LEEK-HEADS, or Fiss. See 
the article Fr G. 

LEGS of a horſe ſhould have a 
due proportion of their length to 
that of the body : the fore-legs are 
ſubject to many infirmities, as be- 
ting the parts that ſuffer moſt, and 
are alſo commonly the ſmalleſt and 
weakeſt, There are ſeveral marks 
of bad legs, that is, which are abuſed 
and ſpoiled, viz. if they appear alto- 
gether ſtrait, or as if they were all 
of one piece. A horſe is ſaid to be 
| ſtrait upon his members, when from 
| the knee to the fore part of the co- 
| ronet, the knees, ſhank, and coro- 
net, deſcend in a {trait or plumb- 
line, and that the paſtern-joint ap- 
pears more, or at leaſt, as much ad- 
vanced as the reſt of the leg ; ſuch 
legs are like thoſe of a goat, makin 
a horſe apt to ſtumble and fall ; 15 
that in time the paſtern is thruſt quite 
forward out of it's place, ſo that the 
Horſe becomes lame. 

2. Horſes which are ſtrait upon 
their members, are quite contrary 
to thoſe that are long-jointed ; that 
is, whoſe paſterns are fo long and 
flexible, that the horſe in walking 
almoſt touches the ground with 
them. This is a greater imperfec- 
tion than the former, becauſe ſome 
remedy may be applied to them, but 
there can be none for this; beſides, 
it is a fign of little or no ſtrength, 
and ſuch horſes are not fit for any 
fatigue or toil. 

3. Some horſes, tho' they be 
8 yet do not bend their 
paſterns in walking, being fome- 
what long; yet if they be not too 


run with a great deal more eaſe to his 
rider, than if he were ſhort jointed. 
So that theſe are the only horſes for 
perſons of quality, who have where- 
withal to ſeek after their own eaſe 
and pleaſure; and indeed theſe horſes 
may be compared to coaches with 
ſprings, which render them infinitely 
more eaſy than thoſe without them. 

Leas in a firait line. This is an 
imperfection in a horſe, where his 
legs, from the knee to the coronet, 
appear in a ſtrait line as the horſe 
ſtands with them in their natural po- 
ſition. 

The remedy is ſhoeing ; in doing 
which, the heels muſt be taken down 
almoſt to the quick, without hollow- 
ing the quarters ; and if, when this 
has been done, the leg does not fall 
back enough, but that the horſe ſtill 
carries his paſtern joint too far for- 
ward, then the ſhoe mult be ſo made, 
as to go beyond or exceed the toe, 
about the breadth of half a finger ; 
and alſo it muſt be thicker in that 
than in any other part: and in the 
mean time, anoint the back ſinews 
of his legs with the ointment of 
Montpelier: And theſe things will 
reduce them to their proper poſition. 
Solleyſell. | 

Lec, in the manage, the mem- 
ber that ſupports a horſe's body, and 
performs the motion when he goes. 
Of the four legs, the two beiore 
have ſeveral parts, each of which has 
a peculiar name: ſo that by the name 
of fore-leg, we commonly under- 
ſtand that part of the fore-quar- 
ters that extends from the hough to 
the pattern-joint, and call it the 
thank ; the part that correſponds to 
this in the hind-quarters is called the 
inſtep. But in common diſcourſe 
we confound the fore, and the hind- 
quarters; and without any dittinc- 
tion fay the tore- legs ot a horſe. 

Aa2 The 
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The horſeman's legs are likewiſe 
of ſingular concern in the manage, 
for the action of theſe given ſeaſon- 
ably, and with judgment, conſtitutes 
one of the principal aids, which con- 
ſiſts in 3 more or leſs 
with the calf of the leg to the horſe's 
flank, and in bearing it more or leſs 
off as there is occaſion. This aid a 
horſeman ought to give very nicely, 
in order to animate a horſe : and it 
is ſo much the finer, that it is hid- 
den and private: for in ſtretching 
the ham he makes the horle dread 
the ſpur, and this fear has as inuch 
effect as the ſpur itſelf. See Alp. 
Guillet. 

LENGTH, in the manage. To 
paſſage a horſe upon his own length, 
is to make him go round in two 
treads, at a walk or trot, upon a ſpot 
of ground ſo narrow, that the horle's 
haunches being in the center of the 
volt, his own length is about the 
ſemi-diameter of the volt, the horſe 
ſtill working behind the two heels, 
without putting out his croup, or 
going at Jaſt, faſter or ſlower than 
at firſt. Guillet. 

LESSONS for @ horſe. When 
your horſe will receive you to and 
from his back gently, trot forward 
willingly, and ſtand ſtill obediently, 
then for what purpoſe ſoever he is 
intended, theſe general leſſons may 
ſerve him. 

1. With a large ring, that is at 
leaſt fifty paces in circumterence, la- 
bour bim in ſome gravelly and ſandy 
place, where his footſteps are diſ- 
cernable, and having trod it about 
three or four times on the right 
hand, reſt and cheriſh ; afterwards 
changing the hand, do as much on 
the left, then reſt and cheriſh ; 

change again, and do as much on 
the + aol ever obſerving, upon 
every ſtop, to make him retire and 
go back a ſtep or two: continue this 
till he trots his ring on what hand 


LET 
you pleaſe, — 1 within it in 
form of the capital Roman 8; and 
does it readily and willingly ; then 
teach him to gallop them as he trot- 
ted them, and that alſo with true 
foot, lofty carriage and brave rein, 
ever noting, when he gallops to 
the right hand, to lead with his left 
fore foot; and when he gallops to 
the left-hand, to lead with the right 
fore-foot. 

2. Stopping ; for when you come 


to a place of ſtop, or would ſtop, . 


by a ſudden drawing in of the briz 
dle hand, ſomewhat hard and ſtar 
make him ſtop cloſe, firm, an 
{trait in an even line; and if he er 
in any thing, put him to it again, 
and leave not till you have made 
him underſtand his error, and a- 
mend it. 

3. Advancing, with which if you 
accompany the atorementioned ſtop 
a little from the ground, it will be 
more gallant, and may be done by 
laying the calves of your legs to his 
ſides, and ſhaking the rod over him 
as he ſtops; and if he does not un- 
derſtand it at firſt, yet by continu- 
ance, and labouring him therein, he 
will ſoon attain to it, eſpecially if 
you do not forget to cheriſh him, 
when he ſhews the leaſt token of ap- 
prehending you. 

4. Retiring is another leſſon, after 
ſtopping, and advancing ; and this 
motion muſt be both cheriſhed and 
increaſed, making it ſo familiar to 
him, that none may be more per- 
fect ; neither is he to retire in a con- 
fuled manner, but with a brave 
rein, a conſtant head, and a direct 
line; nor ſhould he diaw or ſweep 
his legs one after another, but take 
them clean, nimbly, and eaſily, as 
when he trots forward. 

LETHARGY, or SLIEE PING E- 
VII. When a horſe falls into a le- 
thargy, or grows lethargic, he ge- 
nerally reſts his head with his mouth 

in 
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in the manger, and his pole often 
reclined to one fide; he will ſhew 
an inclination to eat, but generally 
falls aſleep, with his food in his 
mouth ; and he frequently ſwallows 
it whole without chewing. Emol- 
lient glyſters are extremely neceſ- 
ſary in this caſe ; and the following 
ball every morning faſting may be 
given for two or three weeks. © Take 
* afla fœtida, half an ounce ; Ruſ- 
ſia caſtor powdered, two drams ; 
* valerian root powdered, one ounce ; 
* make into a ball with honey and 
After the uſe of 
theſe things, mild purges may be 
proper ; and the bleeding muſt not 
be in large quantities, unleſs the 
horſe be young and luſty. In old 
horſes, rowels and large evacuations 
are improper, but. volatiles of all 
kinds are of uſe, when they can be 
afforded. When the horſe is amend- 
ing, the following alterative purge 
may be repeated two or three times, 
as it operates very gently. * Take 
* ſuccotrine aloes, one ounce; myrrh, 
half an ounce; aſſa fœtida, and 
* gum ammoniacum, of each two 
* drams; ſaffron one dram ; make 
into a ball with any ſyrup.” 

This diſtemper is to be cured by 
theſe means, if the horſe is not old 
and paſt his vigour. It is a good 
ſign if he has a tolerable appetite and 
drinks freely without flobbering ; 
and it he lies down and rifes up care- 
fully, though it be but ſeldom. 
But it a lethargic horſe does not lie 
down, if he is altogether ſtupid and 
careleſs, and takes no notice of any 
thing that comes near him, if he 
dungs and ſtales ſeldom, and even 
while he ſleeps, and doſes, it is a 
bad ſign; if he runs at the noſe a 
thick white matter, it may relieve 
him; but if a viſcid gleet that ſticks 
to his noftrils like glue, which en- 
crealing, turns to a profuſe running 
of ropy, tedith, and greentth mat- 
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ter, it is an infallible ſign of a great de- 
cay of nature, and that it will prove 
deadly, 

Sometimes horſes are ſeized with 
ſleepineſs, in very great colds, eſpe- 
cially, thoſe colds that have ſome de- 
gree of malignity in them: but this 
ſymptom generally wears off as the 
diſtemper abates. 

It is uſual in lethargic diſtempers, 
and indeed all other diforders of the 
head, to open the ikin of the fore- 
head, and to put a piece of ſome bul- 
bous root into the orifice; and to cut 
ſeveral other iſſues in the neck, the 
breaſt, the belly, and the thighs : but 
theſe are often hurtful, in lethargies, 
eſpecially, where the diſtemper is at- 
tended with decay and weakneſs. 
Gibſon and Bartlet. 

LIBERTY of the tongue, in the 
manage, is a void ſpace left in the 
middle of a bit, to give place to the 
tongue of a horſe, made by the bit's 
arching in the middle, and rifing 
towards the roof of the mouth. The 
bit, according to the various forms 
of the liberty, acquires different 
names: hence we ſay, a ſcatch 
mouth, a Pignatelle. 7. e. with the 
liberty after Pignatelle's faſhion, a 
cannon mouth, with the liberty like 
a pigeon's neck. In forging the bit, 
care muſt be taken not to make the 
liberty roo high, left it hurt, or at 
leaſt, tickle the palate, and make 
the horſe carry low. Guillet, See 
the article Bir. 

LIGAMENT, in anatomy. See 
the article AnaToMrY. | 

LIGHT, in the manage. A 
horſe is ſaid to be light that is a 
ſwift, nimble, runner. We like- 
wiſe call a horſe light that is well 
made, though he is neither ſwift 
nor active: for in this laſt expreſ- 
ſion, we conſider only the ſhape and 
make of a horſe, without regard to 
his qualities. 
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LicnrT upon the band. A horſe 
is ſaĩd to be ſuch that has a good tract- 
able mouth, and does not reſt too 
heavy upon the bit. A coach horſe 
is ſaid to be light when he ſtirs nim- 
bly and dreads the whip, or when 
he has a light trot. 

Licnhr Hand. See the article 
HAND. Guillet. 

LI Gur-BELLIED horſe, one that 
has flat, narrow, and contracted ſides, 
which make the flank turn up like 
that of a grey-hound. Guillet. 

LIiGYTEN, in the manage. To 
lighten a horſe, or make him light in 
the fore-hand, is to make him freer 
and lighter in the fore-hand than be- 
hind. If you would have your horſe 
light, you ought to find him always 
diſpoſed to a gallop, when you put 
him to a trot; and after galloping 
ſome time, put him back to a trot 
again. Guillet. 

LIGS, or G1Gs. See the article 
G16s. 

LIMBS of @ horſe. Planted on 
the limbs, See PLatTep. 

For the defects of the limbs. See 
the article Derecrs. 

LINE of @ volt, in the manage. 
See Vor. 

Lixk of the banquet. See Ban- 

VET. 

LIPS of a horſe, if they are thin 
and little, contribute to a good 
mouth, but the contrary, if they are 
large and thick. Solley/ell, 

A horſe is ſaid to arm or guard 
hunfelt with his lips, when they are 
to thick, that they cover their bars, 
and keep off the preſſure of the curb. 
Guillet. 

LISTENING, in the manage, 
as when we ſay a horſe goes a 
liſtening pace. See the articie E- 
COUTE.. 

LIVER, in anatomy. is a glandular 
ſubſtance, and by far the largeſt that 
is to be met with in the animal body. 
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It is of a duſky red colour, and in ſome 
places alittle variegated or ſhaded. It 


is ſeated on the right ſide of the belly, 


immediately under the midriff. In a 
horſe, it is divided into four lobes, 
whereby it is preſerved from being 
hurt by any violent motion. The 
right lobe is by far the largeſt. The 
outſide is convex and its inſide con- 
cave or hollow, to make way for that 
portion of the ſtomach and guts 
which lie under it; the upper part 
is much thicker than the lower ; and 
all its edges extremely ſmooth, ſo that 
it can be no ways hurtful to the other 
viſcera. It is alſo ſecured by liga- 
ments, one from the midriff ; a ſe- 
cond, or a portion of the ſame, from 
the breaſt-bone, by which means it 


can neither fall downwards nor ſide- 


ways ; and the umbilical vein, where- 
by the fetus is nouriſked, becomes 
its ſuſpenſory or third ligament, ſo 
that it can neither puſh forwards in 
galloping or going down hill, nor 
preſs too hard upon the ſoft parts 
that lie under it. One uſe of the 
liver is to warm and comfort the 
lower part of the ſtomach and other 
viſcera ; and may in ſome meaſure 
contribute to aſſiſt digeſtion, though 
its chief uſe is for the ſecretion of the 
gall. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 
See GaLL. 

LOCKS, or EnTxravons, in the 
manage, are pieces of leather two 
fingers broad, turned round and 
ſtuffed on the inſide, to prevent their 
hurting the paſtern of a horſe, round 
which they are clapped. An entrave 
is compoſed of two entravons, joined 
by an iron chain that is ſeven or cight 
inches long. Guillet, 

LONG JOINTED Borſe, is one 
whoſe paſtern is flender and pliant. 
Long jointed horſes are wont to have 


wind galls. Solleyſell. 
LOOSENESS. See the article 
AX. 
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LOW. To carry low, in the ma- 
nage. dee CARR V. 

LOYAL, in the _—_ A horfe 
is ſaid to be loyal, that freely bends 
all his force in obeying and perform- 
ing any manage he is put to; and 
” does not defend himſelf. or reſiſt, 
* notwithſtanding his being ill treated. 
rh A loyal mouth is an excellent 
mouth, of the nature of ſuch mouths 
as we call mouths with a full reſt 
upon the hand. Guillet. 

LUNATIC, or Moon Eres. 
See the article Moon-EYes. 

3 LUNETTE, in the manage, a 

F balf horſe ſhoe, or ſuch a ſhoe as 
: wants the ſpunge, i. e. that part of 
the branch which runs towards the 
quarters of the foot. 

LUNETTE is alſo the name of two 
ſmall pieces of felt, made round and 
hollow, to clap upon the eyes of a 
vicious horſe that is apt to bite, and 
ſtrike with his fore-feet ; or that will 
not ſuffer his rider to mount him. 
Guillet. 

LUNGS, or LicxTs, in anato- 
my, conſiſt of two lobes that fill up 
| the greateſt part of the cheſt ; having 

the mediaſtinum between them. In 
2 ſome quadrupeds, each lobe is ſub- 
divided into ſeveral ſmall lobules, in 
the ſame manner as their livers, but 
not ſo much in a horſe as in other 
animals that have a greater variety 
of motions, which perhaps may be 
the reaſon why horſes lungs are ſo 
eaſily inflamed with hard exerciſe; 
and with every great cold. The 
aſpera arteria, or wind pipe, deſcend- 
ing along the fore part of the throat, 
is branched out into the lungs. This 
pipe is compoſed of circular rings of 
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cartilage or griſtle, which ſurrounds 
it, about two thirds; the back part 
being a plain ſection, ſmooth, and 
even, that it may not incommode the 
gullet, which Bu its courſe imme- 
diately behind it; and upon which 
it lies. At its entrance into the cheſt, 
it is divided into two principal 


branches, called it sbronchia ; and is 


afterwards ſubdivided into innumer- 
able other branches, the extremities 
of which compoſe an infinite number 
of ſmall cells or air bladders, which 
with the ramifications of the veins, 
arteries, nerves, and lymphatics. 
make up the whole maſs, or ſub- 
ſtance of the lungs. Theſe cells or 
veſicles are always filled with air, and 
diſtended in inſpiration; and are 
empty or ſunk in expiration, and re- 
ceive from the blood veſſels a quan- 
tity of lymph. or perſpirable matter, 
which not only keeps the lungs from 
drying. but makes a large and neceſ- 
ſary diſcharge from the blood. The 
lungs may juſtly be reckoned among 
the principal organs of the body, if 
not the chief of all, as they are fo 
well adapted in every reſpect to re- 
ceive the air, without which we can- 
not ſupport life one moment ; and 
are no leſs fitted to purify the blood, 
by their continual action; and by 
making ſuch ample diſcharges as are 
neceſſary for the preſervation of 
health, as well as of life. Beſides that, 
the lungs are the chief inſtrument of 
the voice in all creatures; and by 
drawing the effluvia through the noſe, 
contribute greatly to the ſenſe of 
ſmelling. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

Inflammation of the LunGs. See 
the article PexipNEUMONY. 
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ADNESS, or Frenzy, in a 
horſe, may be cauſed firſt of 
all by the exceſſive hurry of the blood 
in a legitimate ſimple fever : but that 
ſymptom will very readily abate, by 
thoſe things that are proper to al- 
ſwage the violence of that diſeaſe. 
Secondly, blood or matter collected 
upon the brain, or the membranes 
that involve it, may occaſion a frenzy, 
whether that proceeds from wounds 
or bruiſes, or from a diſtraction or 
rupture of the veſſels, when they 
have been over full and diſtended be- 
yond meaſure; or when there is any 
foreign ſubſtance grown within the 
ſkull : but then a frenzy ariſing from 
ſuch cauſes will probably end in a 
ſudden death. 

But that fort of frenzy, which in 
a more peculiar manner deſerves the 
name of madneſs, is what may hap- 
pen without the concurrence of any 
other diſeaſe, and is moſt likely to 
proceed from exceſſi ve luſt, occa- 
ſioned by full feeding, either in a 
horte or mare, and when they are re- 
ſtrained from copulation. But this 
may be cured by bleeding, purging, 
with the concurrence of a low diet, 
&c. Gibſon's Farrier's Guide. 

Laſtly, a frenzy may follow upon 
the dite of any venemous creature. 
The firſt intention in the cure, after 
the bite, and before the horſe is mad, 
1s to prevent the poiſon mixing with 
the blood ; this poſſibly might be at- 
fected, if the part would adult of be- 
ing inſtantly cut out with a knife, that 


cupping glaſſes might be applied, to 
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empty the veſſels, and the wound af- 
terwards cauterized with a hot iron. 
The ſurrounding parts ſhould after- 
wards be well bathed with ſallad- oil, 
and the fore drefled once or twice a 
day with hot ægyptiacum. 
ceſſary alſo, that it ſhould be kept 
open for forty days at leaſt, with a 
piece of ſpunge or orrice-root ſmeared 
over with the precipitate ointment, 
or that prepared with ſpaniſh flies : 
theſe ſeem to be the oe poet re- 
medies to be depended on. Internally, 
for bites from vipers may be given 
cordial medicines, ſuch as venice trea- 
cle, and ſalt of hartſhorn, an ounce 
of the former with a dram of the lat- 
ter every night fora weeek ; or where 
it can be afforded, a proportionate 
quantity of the famous T onquin re- 
medy of mufk and cinnabar, ſo much 
recommended in bites from infected 
animals. 

Jo prevent the tragical effects of 
the bite from a mad dog, give the 
above medicines, or the method re- 
commended by Dr. Mead may be 
purſued in the following manner. 
Take away three quarts of blood. 
and give the horſe night and morning 
half an ounce of aſſi- coloured ground 
liver- wort, and a quarter of an ounce 
of pepper: this remedy may be con- 
tinued a week or ten days, when the 
horſe ſhould be plunged into a river, 
or pond, every morning for a month 
or fix weeks. 

Dr. James's mercurial method, 
publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
aQions, having been found _ 
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fu | Both in dogs and men, is here te- 


commended for horſes; and indeed 
is thought more to be depended on 
than.moſt others. The method has 


| beenpradtiſed thus give twelve grains 


of turpeth mineral to a dog, which 
having. vomited and purged him 
gently, let twenty four grains be ad- 
miniltred twenty four  bours after 


this; and after the like interval, let ſpread on tow, 
| | ul be dreſſed night ind morning, 


forty eight grains be adminiſtred; 
then at the end of other twenty four 
hours, let twenty four grains more 
be given, which will bring on all the 
ſymptoms of a ſalivation, raiſed quick. 
10 prevent a dog that has been 
bit js turning inad, let ſeven 
5155 of turpeth be given for the 
it doſe ; twelve, for the ſecond 
doſe, at twenty four hours diſtance, 
Which is repeated every other day 
for ſome little time ; and the method 
is to be repeated at the two or three 
ſucceeding fulls and changes of the 
moon. Abe ſame method may alſo 
be obſeryed in giving this medicine 
to a horſe, the 1 857 only being 
augmented to two ſcruples or half a 
dram each doſe ; the directions laid 
down under the article Faxcy be- 
ing attended to. 
„Ide following has long been in 
great eſteem, pl. 60 by ſome thought 
to be an infallible cure for the bite of 
a wad dog. © Take fix ounces of 
. 2 Venice treacle, garlic, and tin 
ſcraped, of each four ounces; boil 
* in two quarts of ale over a gentle 
of re to the conſumption of half; 
* (train off from the ingredients; and 
© give the horſe four or five ounces 
© every. morning faſting, The in- 
gredients my be; beat in a mortar, 
and applied daily to the wound as a 
poultice, Bartlet. 5 
| MALENDERS, or MauiLen- 
Es, are cracks or Chops in the 
bending of a horſe's knee, that diſ- 
charge a ſharp indigeſted matter, 


Ho aw. 

and are often the occaſion of lamenels, 
and ſtiffne(s before ; as the ſalenders 
are the like diſtempet ſituate on the 


bendiog of the hough, and occaſion 
a lameneſs behind. The cure of both 


theſe infirmities is performed by waſh- 


ing the parts with a lather of ſoap 


warmed, or old chamberlye, and then 
applying a ſtrong mercurial ointmen 
with Which the 


till all the ſcabs fall off: if this houl 
not ſucceed, anoint them night and 
morning with a little of the follow- 
ing, and apply the above ointment 
over it. * Take hog's lard, two 
* ounces ; ſublimate mercury, two 
« drams;” or Take hog's lard, 
© two ounces; oil of vitriol, two 
* drams;* or the following, which 
is to be depended on. Zcthiops 
© mineral, half an ounce; white vi- 
© triol, one dram , ſoft green ſoap, 
* {fix ounces.” 3 
Anoint with this often, but ſitſt 
clip away the hair, and clear the 
ſcabs. © 
be proper to give a gentle purge or 
28. = the te bal as be Nen 
advantageouſly, for a fortnight or 
three weeks. Gibſon, Bracken and 
Bartlet, . 3 
MALT-WORM. See the ar- 
ticle CREA cx. 
MANAGE, or Manecs, an 
academy, or place for teaching to 
ride the great horſe ; as well as for 
breaking horſes to the proper mo- 
tions and actions. In every man- 
age is a centre or place deſtined for 
vaulting round a pillar ; a Courſe or 
career for running the ring; and on 
the ſides are pillars between which 
are placed the horſes intended fot 
high airs. 
Manage is alſo uſed for the ex- 
erciſe itſelf, or the art of riding, 
which teaches at once how to form 
the horſeman and the ho: fe. 
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n their drying up, it may 
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former it teaches a good ſeat u 


the horſe's back, a free, eaſy, diſen- back, and ſtreſſing bis hams. Solley- | 
gaged poſture, and the means of /e/l. 758 5 
MANE, the hair that hangs down | 
on a horſe's neck, which ſhould be 
long, thin, and fine, and if frizzled | 


making his hand accord with his 
heels. The horſe it inſtructs as 
much as poſſible, how to carry well, 
to take his aids gentle and fine, to 
fear the corrections that can fix him 
to a walk, a trot, and a gallop ; and 
then to manage, or work upon all 
ſorts of airs, that thus broken and 
managed, he may be of uſe in the 
dangers of war, in the neceſſities of 
life, and ſometimes in the pomp 
and ſplendor of feſtivals and public 
ſhows. See Hort, and Hoxst- 
MANSHIP. | 
A horſe is ſaid to manage, when 
he works upon volts and airs, which 
ſuppoſes him broke and bred ; and 
a horſe is ſaid to be thoroughly man- 
aged, that is well broke, bred, and 
confirmed in a particular air or man- 
ae; 225 a ef 
877M ANAGE is the high or raiſed 
airs, which are proper tor leaping 
horſes. See the article Hogse. © 
Manage for a 8 is a 
gallop of unequal ſwiftneſs, but ſo 
that the horſe changes hands teadily. 
5 Ii nh 
For the exerciſe of the manage, 
u ſhould make choice of a middle 
Reed horſe, lively, full of ſpirits and 
action, that is ſhort truſſed, well 
coupled, having good feet and legs, 
and ſhoulders vety eaſy and ſupple. 
It ought alſo to be obſerved,” that 
horſes which have thick, Riff, and 
ſhort joints, that ate no ways flexible 
or pliant, are unfit for the A 
for glib and bending joints, if they 
be not too long, are one of the chief 
qualities requiſite in a fine and delicate 
horſe of manage. As for the age 
moſt proper to. begin to work yout 
horſe deſigned for the manage, he 
ſhould not be too young, becauſe in 
that caſe the frequent ſtops and goings 


MAN 
back, will ſpoil bim by ſtraining his 


ſo much the better. 


Manzsnzer, in the manage, is | F 
a ſort of covering for the upper part 


of a horſe's head, and all round his 


neck; which at one end has two © 
holes for the ears to paſs through, 


and then joins to the halter upon the 
fore part of the head, and likewiſe 
to the ſurcingle or lon 
the horſe's back. Guillet. 7 

MANGE, in horſes, is a diſtem- 


per of the ſkin, , which is generallß 


tawny, thick, and full of wrinkles, 
eſpecially about the mane, the loins, 
and tail; and the little hair that re- 
mains in theſe parts ſtands almoſt al- 
ways out, or briſtly, the ears are com- 
monly naked, and without hair; the 
eye and eye-brows, the fame; and 


girth upon 


when it affeQs the limbs, it gives 


them the fame” aſpect: yet the ſkin 
is not raw, nor peels off, as in the 
hot inflamed ſurfeite. 
The mange generally comes by in- 
fection from other horſes, and is 
very catching, that a borſe will ſcarce 
eſcape, if lie happens to be in a ſtable 
where a mangy horſe has ſtood, be- 
fore it has been well cleaned” and 
aired : the mange alſo proceeds from 
ſtarving and low feeding, and hap- 
ane often to horſes that have run 
ong abroad in pinching cold wea- 
ther, without graſs ſufficient to ſup- 
port them. It this diſorder be let 
alone, without taking ſome care to 
free a horſe from it, it will at laſt in- 
duce an univerſal depravity of the 
blood and juices, and becomes te- 
dious, if not altogether incurable. + 
Where this diſtemper is caught 
by infection, if taken in time, it is 
very eaſily cured ; a ſulphur oint- 
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ment is recommended, as moſt ef- 
fectual for that purpoſe, rubbed in 
every day. To purify and cleanſe 
the blood, give antimony and ſulphur 
for ſome weeks after. There are a 
great variety of external remedies for 
this purpoſe, ſuch as train oil and 

gun-powder ; tobacco ſteeped in 
chamber-lye, &c, Solleyſell recom- 
mends the following. * Take burnt 

* alum, and borax in fine powder, 

of each two ounces ; white yitriol 

and verdigreaſe powdered, of each 

four ounces ; put them into a clean 

* pot, with two pounds of honey, 
* ſtirring till they are incorporated: 

* when cold, add two ounces of 
* ſtrong aquafortis. 

But when this diſorder is con- 
trated by low feeding and poverty 
of blood, the diet mult be mended, 
and the horſe properly indulged with 
hay and corn. The following oint- 
ments are effectually uſed for this 
diforder ; rubbed into the parts af- 
fected every day. 

* Take powdered brimſtone, train 
oil, and tar, of each equal quan- 
tities; to which may be added 
ginger, or white hellebore.“ Or, 
take ſulphur vivum, half a pound; 
crude ſal armoniac, one ounce ; 
hog's lard, or oil, a ſufficient quan- 
tity to form into an ointment. Or, 
take quickſilyer and oil of vitriol, 
of each one ounce ; hog's lard, 
one pound; ſulphur vivum, four 
ounces ; oil of turpentine, one 
ounce and a half.” 

Theſe are very powerful reme- 
dies for this diſorder, and can ſcarce 
fail of ſucceſs. To the two firſt oc- 
caſionally may be added a third part 
of mercurial ointment : hut as ſul- 
phur is allowed in general to be a 
ſpecific in the itch, and being found 
more ſafe and efficacious than mer- 
cury, ſo we apprehend it will ſuf- 
ficiently anſwer the purpole here: 
for as this diſorder ſeems beſt ac- 
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counted for by Leuwenhoek, from 
certain ſmall inſects he diſcovered in 
the puſtyles, by the microſcope; ſo 
it ſeems, as if they were deſtroyed 
by the ſteams of brimſtone, though 
only raiſed by the heat of the body : 
but, where the mange proves ob- 
ſtinate in horſes, let the parts be 
waſhed with ſublimate water (made 
by diſſolying half an ounce of cor- 
roſi ve ſublimate in a pint of lime wa- 
ter) before the application of the 
ointment, and ſubjoin the internal 
uſe of ſulphur, in order to diffuſe 
the ſteams more certainly through 
the ſkin; there being reaſon to be- 
lieve, as in the itch, that the ani- 
malcula may ſometimes lie too deep 
to be thoroughly deſtroyed by ex- 
ternal applications only. Gib/on and 
Bartlet. 

Whatever Dr. Bracken, Mr. Gib- 
ſon, and others, that have wrote 
upon this ſubject, have aſſerted to 
the contrary, I will venture to af- 
firm, that the mange does not pro- 


ceed from a vitiated blood, but is 


intirely owing to ſmall inſects, 
which depoſite their eggs in the fur- 
rows of the cuticle, as in proper 
neſts, where, by the warmth of 
the place, they are hatched in a 
ſhort time ; when the young ones, 
arrived at full growth, penetrate in- 
to the very cutis with their ſharp 
heads, and gnaw and tear the fi- 
bres ſubjected to the part. Hence 
comes on an intolerable itching, 
which ſets the horſe a rubbing, 
whereby the part is torn, and emits 
a thin humour, which concretes in- 
to hard ſcabs, From theſe little 
animalcules, conſtantly burrowing 
under the cuticle and laying their 
eggs in different places, the diſeaſe 
is propagated. Whatever the 1g- 
norance or mercenarineſs of ſome 
people may ſuggeſt, purgatives here 
and ſweetners of the blood are alte- 
gether out of the queſtion ; the 
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whole management in regard of the 

cure conſiſting in external applica- 

tions, in order. to deftroy theſe cor- 

roding inſects. Mood Treatiſe of 
arr iery. 

"MANGER, a little rajſed bench 
under the rack 1 in the ſtable, made 
bollow for receiving the grain or 
corn that à horſe eats, Guzllet. 

MARE, the female of the horſe 
kind. See the article Hors. 

No mares in the world are better 
for breeding from than the Engliſh, 

proyided t * ate properly choſen 
For the ſort of horſe intended to be 
bred. The mare, whatever ſort of 
harſe i is intended to be raiſed from 
her, ſhould be perfectly ſound, and 
as free from all defects as ne ſtal- 
liop, They ſhould have no ſplaint, 
ſpavin or curb about them ; 1 the 
colt will certainly take after them if 
they baye. 

res arg beſt, and, in general, if 
x (mk be any natural defect in the 


mare, it ſhould be remedied in the 


fallion ; and if any in the ſtallion, 
it ſhould be remedied i in the mare, 
as much as poſſible, in order to the 


having good colts. See Dexecrs 
hor ſes. 
* articular directions regard- 


inds of horſes to be bred 
2 1 * If for the manage, or 
ds, the mares ſhould bays their 
| 47 well ſet on, and their breaſts 
broad ; their legs not too long, their 
755 bright and ſparkling, and the 
bodies large enough, that the foal 
y haye room to lie in their belly, 
Rar ſhould be of a good and gen- 
tle diſpoſition, and their motions 
eaſy and graceful: The more good 
qualities the mares bave, the better, 
in general, the colts will prove. See 
the article Cor. 
If the owner would breed for 


7 racing or for hunting, the mares 
Pk lt be choſen lighter, with ſhort 


and Jong ſides; their legs 
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muſt he longer, and the breaſt not 
ſo . Nag: ſuch ſhould 35 $ 


be chaſey as have good blood'in their | 
f the ſpeed and wind of 


veins. 
any particular mare haye been tried, 


and found your! there'is Be more 4 


certainty o . colt from her ; 
But ſhe ſhould 

ſeven years old, or eight at the ut- 
moſt. The younger the breeders 


in full health and 
vigour at the time, and not above 


are the better, in Vt, the colts 


will be. See Batepixo of horſes. 


A mare way be covered any time : 
after ſhe i is two years old; but the © 


beſt time is after ſhe is fqur ; at this 


age, or between this and ſeven, ſhe ; 


will nouriſh a colt beſt of all z and 
though ſhe will breed till ſhe is thir- 


teen, yet it is generally obſerved 
that w 


bred from her are dull and heavy. 

le who regard the moon, in 
theſe caſes, will have their mares 
1 only between the end of the 
firſt quarter and the full; they pre- 
tend that theſe colts will be the moſt 
firong and vigorous, but that thoſe 
begot in the waining of the moon 
will always be wo and tender. 
A e more efſential caution, 
however, i is, that before the mare is 
to be covered, ſhe ſhould be taken 
into the houſe for fix weeks, at 
leaſt, and fed well with good hay 
and oats, well ſifted, to give her 
engel to go through the opera- 
tion. If there is any reaſon to ſuſ- 
pet that the mare will not conceiye, 
the beſt method to inſure it is to let 
her blood i in the neck, about ſix days 
before ſhe is covered: The uantity 
of blood taken awey ſhould be about 
two quarts, or ſomewhat leſs. It is 
a general cuſtom to open the yeins 
on both ſides the neck for this, wor 


half the quantity from each: b 
this is trifling 


The method. of covering, io ap 
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MAR 
to ſome open place, and tied to a 
| ; and the ſtallion is to leap her 
in the morning faſting, and as ſoon 
as he ifmovats, a pail of cold wa- 
ter is to be thrown upon her, to 
make ber ſhrink in and retajn the 
ſeed, Sbe is then to be taken away 
out of hearing of the horſe, and 1s 
neither to eat or drink for four or 
five . after. See the article 
STALLION. _ | 
It may be known if ſhe ſtands to 
her covering, by her keeping a good 
ſtomach, and not neighing at the 
ſight of a horſe. Some, to make 
quite ſecure, put the mare and horſe 
together in an empty houſe every 
night, for four or five nights, taking 
away the horſe in the morning, and 
feeding him very liberally, and the 
mare very ſparingly, and particu- 
larly giving her very little water. 
There mult be proper care taken of 
her after 2 The ſame me- 
thad of feeding her with good hay, 
and ſifted oats, muſt be continued 
three weeks or a month, and ſhe 
muſt be kept within doors, and 
without any exerciſe ; her ſtable 
muſt be kept very clean, and her 
feet pared, and with thin ſhoes on. 
After this, ſhe may be turned out for 
the ſummer ſeaſon, and only taken 
up in September, in order to he kept 
well fed till ſhe foals. If there b 
reat difficulty in her foaling, or the 
Fendi retained, the method 
is to hold her noſttils ſo that ſhe can- 
not breathe ; andif this does not do, 
a decoction of madder-root, or of 
fennel, in water, with a mixture of 
ale or wine, is found very effectual. 
See Foaling. . 
When the whole is over, the 
mare is very apt to eat up her ſe- 
cundine; but this ſhould be pre- 
vented, for it is an unnatural food 
for her, and will injure her health. 
When ſhe has licked her foal, ſome 
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this; The mare is to be rought in- perſons. ſhould ſtroke and milk her 


fore the ' foal fucks. This will 


make the milk come down in greater 
plenty, and will prevent it from 
clotting into lumps, or from diſ- 


agreeing with the young creature's 
ſtomach. It often happens, that 
the milks clods in the udder, and 
the foal, being able to get none 
out, tlie mare is ſuppoſed to be dry ; 
and in conſequence of thi> ſuppoſi- 
tion, ſhe actually becomes ſo. But 
the remedy is eaſy. Let as much 
milk as can be got from her be boil- 
ed with ſome lavender flowers, and 
the ydder bathed thoroughly with it 
warm, ſeveral times a day: If no 
milk or not enough can be obtained 
from her, other milk, or common 
water will do; for the principal ef- 
fect is from the heat of the hug 
and the virtue of the lavender, which 
breaks the clods and lumps, and 
then the foal's fucking more as it 
grows {tronger, will preyent the like 
accident for the future. 

The water given the mare for the 
firſt month after foaling, muſt be 
what the dealers in horſes cali the 
white maſh, that is, bran and wa- 
ter, ſtirred together till the liquor 
is white: A month after foa ing, 
decoction of brimſtone and ſayin il 
be very proper, and will give 
ſtrength to the colt. After this, the 
mare may be put to any moderate 
exerciſe, as harrowing, or the like; 
and both ſhe and the colt will be the 
better for it ; gnly care is to be taken 
that ſhe do not let the colt ſyck while 
ſhe is bot. | 

Many are of opinian, that the 
winter 15 2 very bad time for a mere 
to be foaling; but though there is 
ſcarcity of us; the mate may be 
houſed at this time, and well fed 
with hard meat, and, in this 12 


it will prove hetter both for her a 
the colt; he will be better limbe 
and ſtronger then it bred at graſs. 

ow 


. 
Now in caſe ſome time after the 
mare has taken horſe, you are un- 
certain whether ſhe be with foal or 
not, pour a ſpoonful of cold water 
or 1 into her ear, and if ſhe 
only ſhakes her head, it is a fign ſhe 
is with foal ; but if ſhe ſhakes her 
head, body and all, it is a ſign ſhe is 
not; or if ſhe ſcours, her coat 
grows ſmooth and ſhining, and that 

e grows fat, it is alſo a ſign ſhe 
holds. 

In caſe you are defirous no mare 
ſhould go barren, in the month of 
July, or the beginning of Auguſt, 
get a mare or two that Dave not 3 
covered that year before, and en- 
forcing them to be horſed, when they 
ſhall be ready to be covered, you 
muſt turn them, with ſome other 
which you eſteem not as your beſt 
horſe, among your ſtud of mates, 
and ſo he covering that mare or 
mares you turned in with him into 
the ſtud, ſhall cauſe the reſt of them. 
if any of them have not conceived 
at their firſt coverings, to come to 
that horſe again; whereby you ſhall 
be ſure to 1 4 no mare barren 
all the year, but have a colt of every 
mare, though not of your beſt horſe. 
You may ſuffer your horſe to run 
amongſt your mares three weeks or 
a month ; but if you turn him into 

our ſtud, putting in no mare with 

im ready to be covered, he will at 
his firſt entering, beat all the mares, 
and perhaps hurt thoſe that had con- 
ceived before, and ſo do more hurt 
than good. 

Some reckon the beſt recipe to 
bring a mare in the ſeaſon and make 
her retain, is tq give her to eat, for 
the ſpace of eight days before you 
bring her to the horſe, about two 
quarts of hemp-ſeed in the morning, 
. and the ſame at night ; but if ſhe 
refuſes to eat it, mix with it a little 
bran or oats, or elſe let her faſt for 
a while; and if the ftallion eats 
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alſo of it, it will contribute much to 
generation. | ert 04 

It is a maxim, that a mare ſhould 
never be horſed while ſhe is bringin 
up her foal, becauſe the foal to which 
ſhe is giving ſuck, as well as that in 
her belly, will receive prejudice 
thereby, and the mare herſelf will be 
alſo ſooner ſpent ; but if you would 
have your mare covered, let it be 
ſeven or eight days after the has 
foaled, that ſhe may have time to 
cleanſe ; and if it may be convenient- 
y done, do not give her the ſtallion 
: | ſhe deſires him ; and alſo increaſe, 

y all means poſſible, that paſſion b 
ſtrong feeding, &c. * d 
Mares, beſides the many diſtem- 
pers they are liable to in common 
with horſes, and which will be found 
under their ſeveral names, have 
ſome others, peculiar to their kind 
only, of which we fhall here ſpeak 
briefly, and their cure. If your 
mare be barren, boil good ſtore of 
the herb agnus in the water ſhe 
drinks; or ſtamp a good handful of 
leeks with four or five ſpoonfuls of 
wine, to which put ſome cantharides, 
and ſtrain them all altogether, with 
a ſufficient quantity of water to 
ſerve her two days together, by 
pouring the ſame into her nature, 
with a glyſter pipe made for that 
purpoſe ; and at three days end of- 
ter the horſe to her, and if he covers 
her, waſh her nature twice together 
with cold water; or take a little 
quantity of nitrum, ſparrow's dung, 
and turpentine, wrought together, 
and made like a ſuppoſitary, and 
__ that into her nature, it will 
o. 

If you would have her fruitful, 
boil good ſtore of motherwort in the 
water ſhe drinks. | 

If ſhe loſes her belly, which ſhews 
a conſumption of the womb, give 
her a quart of brine to drink, having 
mugwort boiled therein. 


It 
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If through good keeping ſhe for- 
fakes her food, give her for two or 
three days together, a ball of butter 
and agnus caſtus chopped together. 

If ſhe be ſubjeQ to caſt her foal, 
keep her at graſs very warm, and 
once a week give her a good warm 
maſh od drink, which ſecretly knits 

ond expectation. | 
799 AI obſerve, that mares 
go with foal eleven months and as 
many days as they are years old ; 


as for inſtance, a mare of nine years 


old, will carry her foal eleven months 
and nine days; ſo that you may ſo 
order the covering of your mares, 
that their foals may brought 
forth, if you will, at ſuch time as 
there is abundance of graſs. New- 
caſile, Solleyſell and Ruſtic Die. 
MARK. A horſe marks, that is, 
he ſhews his age by a black ſpot, 
called the bud or eye of a bean, 
which appears, at about five and a 
half, in the cayity of the corner 
teeth, and is gone when he is eight 
years old, then he ceaſes to mark, 
and we ſay, be has raſed. See the 
articles Ace, Tet TH, and RASE. 
With regard to the marks of hor- 
ſes ariſing frotn their colour, ſome 
have reckoned them to be lucky or 
unlucky, as they happen to be this 
or that way lacked. Others have 
been ſo curious as to lay much ftreſs 
upon them, and to denote” all the 
pood or ill qualities of a horſe from 
is marks; but bowever this may 
be, certain it is, that a horſe always 
looks the more beautiful for his being 
well marked; and a horſe without 
marks always has a deadneſs in his 


_ aſpeQ. 


A ſtar is the moſt common of all 
marks ; and where that is wanting, 
it is often ſupplied with an arti- 
ficial one. When the white de- 
ſcendspretty broad towards the noſe ; 
it is called a blaze, when it a de- 
ſcends into a ſmaller line, it is 


called a ſnip; and when moſt of a 
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horſe's face is white, he is then 
ſaid to be bald. All theſe marks 
are beautiful when they are not to 
extremes, for a very large ſtar is not 
reckoned ſo beautiful as one that is 
of a moderate ſize; neither is that 
baldneſs that ſpreads over a hotſe's 
whole face and cheeks any ways be- 
coming, as it gives him the looks of 
an ox; and ſuch horſes are often 
lain headed. When the white of a 
orſe's face is divided in the middle 
or any other part; or when a blaze 
or ſnip runs awiy to one fide, it looks 
ſomewhat difagreeable, though per- 
haps it may be no diminution to a 
horſe's goodneſs. Some black horſes 
have their ſtars or blazes fringed 
round with a mixture of black hairs, 
which looks very well, only ſuch 
horſes are apt ſoon to grow grey- 
faced, and look old ; as are ſome of 
the browns. But when the bays and 
ſorrels have their ſtars or blazes fring- 
ed, it is generally with their own co- 
lour or lighter, and ſeldom has that 
effect. 
Now as to the white marks upon 
the feet and legs of horſes, they uſu- 
ally correſpond with the marks upon 
their faces. Bald horſes have ge- 
nerally a good deal of white about 
their legs, and often all four are 
white, which in them is not unbe- 
coming. Horſes with large blazes 
bave often all their four feet white 
alſo ; but a horſe that has no marks 
on his face, or but a ſmall one, never 
looks well with white legs, eſpeci- 
ally when the white riſes above the 
fetlock; on the other hand, a bald 
horſe, or any that has a blaze with- 
out any of their feet white, 1s but 
ill marked; and theretore a horſe 
always looks beſt when there is this 
correſpondence and agreement in the 
marks; a horſe that has his near- 
feet both before and behind white, 
and his off feet without any white, 
is but indifferently marked. The 
ſaing 
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fame where the marks are only on 
the off-feet, without any white on 
the near feet. 1 

Some diſlike horſes for being tra- 
verſed, or croſs- marked, yiz. the 
near foot before and the off-foot be- 
bind white ; or on the contrary, 
when the off-foot before and the 
2 behind are only white. 
: Fa are uſually judged to be the 
he marked that baye only the near 
oot behind white, or both feet be- 
hind white; or where the near foot 
before and both the hind-feet are 
white; eſpecially when at the ſame 
time a horſe has a large tadiated ſtar, 


or ſmall blaze on his face. When 


the white about the feet is indented 
with black or any other colour to- 
ward the coronet, theſe ſeet are 
thought to be generally good ; and 
when the coronet is ſpotted like er- 
mine, the mark is ſo much the bet- 
ter: but where a horſes paſterns, 
hoofs, and all his four legs are white, 
eſpecially when the white tiſes above 
the knees or. hocks, it looks ugly ; 
and a horſe thus marked has too 
much of the pye- bald, which are 
ſeldom fit for gentlemen's uſe. | 
The feather is another ſort of di- 
ſtinction, which we often obſerve, 
eſpecially on ſtone-horſes ; and ſuch 
geldiogs as have, thort hair, and are 
nely coated. Some are of a round 
figure, and ſome long and narrow in 
the true penniſorm ſhape, or like an 
ear of barley. The round are often 
on the fore-head, ſometimes on the 
briſket and ſhoulders, and look like 
embroidery. I hoſe on the neck lie 
immediately under the mane, and 
run down towards the _ Withers: 
When the feather happens on, both 
ſides the neck, the ma: is reckoned 
exceeding good and beautiful. Some- 
times feathers run dow: the fore- 
arms, and ſometimes on the thigh, 
and run towards the dock ; and they 
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may be obſerved on ſ&yeral, other 
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E of a horſe: btit whereyer they 
appen to be, they are almoſt always 
ſigns of goodneſs ; and ſome of them 
are exceeding beautiful. See the ar- 
ticle FreaTHerx. Gibſon's Diſtaſes 
of Horſes. | | 
ALSE-MARKED, See the article 
COUNTER-MARKED. 


MARTINGAL, in the manage, 


a thong of leather, faſtened to ons 


end of the girths, under the belly of 
a botſe; and at the other end to the 
muſerole to keep him from rearing. 
Guillet. rs. ode 

' "MASH a drink given to a horle, 
mide of half a ll, of ground malt, 
put into a pail, into which as much 
ſcalding water is poured as will wet 
it, very well: when that is done, ſtit 
i, about till by taſting you find it as 
ſweet as honey; and when it has ſtood 
till it is luke Warm, it js to. | given 
to the horſe. This vor is only uſed 
„ r e ee 


if or after hard labour, or in- 
1,650 Q 


drink, in the time of any great 
cknels,; , Hope and Solleyſell. _ 
_ MASTIGADOUR,;. of | Suas- 


all ſmooth, and of a piece, guarde 
with pater-noſters, and compoſed of 
three halts of great rings, biade in- 
to demi-ovals, of uncqual. bigneſs, 
the leſſer being incloled within the 
:7eateſt, which ought to be about 
Falf a: foot high. ce is 
mounted with a head-ſtall and two 
reins; Now the horle in champing 
upon the maſtigadour, keeps his 
mouth freſh and mioiſt, by virtue of 
the iroth and foam that he draws 
from his brain. Lo put a horſe to 
the maſtigadour, is to ſet his croup 
to the manger, and his head between 
two . Pillars in the able, Horſes 
that ule. to hang out their tongue, 
cannot do it when the maſtigadour 
is on, for that keeps their tongue ſo 
+5174 „ WH 
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MAT 
much in ſubjection, that they cannot 
put it out. 

MATCH. A HunrinGe- 
MATCH, or Hears for a plate. In 
order to ride to the beſt advantage, 
either a hunting-match, or three 
heats and a courſe for a plate. 

The firſt thing requiſite is a rider, 
who ought to be a faithful one, in 
whom you canconfide ; and he thould 
have a good cloſe ſeat, his knees be- 
ing held firm to his ſaddle-ſkirts, his 
toes being turned inwards, and his 
ſpurs outwards from the horſe's ſides, 
his left hand governing the horſe's 
month, and his right commanding 
the whip ; taking care, during the 
whole time of the trial, to fit firm 
in the ſaddle, without waving. or 
ſtanding up in the ſtirrups, which 
actions do very much incommode a 
horſe, notwithſtanding the conceited 
opinion of ſome jockies, that it is a 
becoming ſeat. 

In ſpurring his horſe, he ſhould 
not ſtrike him hard with the calves of 
his legs, as if he would beat the wind 
out of his body, but juſt turning his 
toes outwards, and bringing his ſpurs 
quick to his ſides; and ſuch a ſharp 
ſtroke will be of more ſervice towards 
the quickening of the horſe, and 
ſooner draw blood. Let him be ſure 
never to ſpur him but when there is 
occaſion, and avoid ſpurring him un- 
der the fore-bowels, between his 
ſhoulders and girths, near the heart, 
(which is the tendereſt place of a 
horſe) till the laſt extremity. As 
to the whipping the horſe, it ought 
to be over the ſhoulder on the near 
fide, except in hard running, and 
when you are at all, then ſtrike the 
Hocſe in the flank with a ſtrong jerk, 
the ſkin being tendereſt there, and 


moſt ſenſible of the laſh. 

He mult obſerve, when he whips 
and ſpurs his horſe, and is certain 
chat he is at the top of his ipecd, if 
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then he clap his ears in his pole, or 
whiſks his tail, then he may be ſure 
that he bears him hard; and then 
he ought to give him as much com- 
fort as he can, by ſawing his ſnaffle 
to and fro in his mouth, and by that 
means forcing him to open his mouth, 
which will comfort him and yive 
him wind. 

If in the time of riding there is 
any high wind ftirring, if it be in 
his face, he ſhould let the adverſary 
lead, he holding hard behind him 
till he ſees an opportunity of giving 
a looſe ; yet he muſt take care to 
keep ſo cloſe to him that his adver- 
ſary's horſe may break the wind 
from his, and that he, by ſtoopin 
low in bis ſeat, may ſhelter himſel 
under him, which will aſſiſt the 
ſtrength of his horſe. But on the 
contrary, if the wind be at his back, 
he muſt ride exactly behind him, that 
his own horſe may alone enjoy the 
benefic of the wind, by being as it 
were blown forward, and by break- 
ing it from his adverſary as much as 
poſlible. 

In the next place, obſerve what 
ground your horſe delights moſt to 
run on, and bear the horſe (as much 
as your adverſary will give you leave) 
on level carpet ground, becauſe the 
horſe will naturally be defirous to 
ſpend him more freely thereon ; but 
on deep carths give him more liberty, 
becauſe he will naturally favour 
himſelf thereupon. 

If you are to run up hill, don't 
forget by any means to favour your 
horſe, and bear him, for fear of run- 
ning him out of wind; but if it be 
down hill, (if your horſe's feet and 
ſhoulders will endure it, and you 
dare venture your neck) always give 
him a looſe. 

This may be obſerved as a ge- 
neral ruje, that if you find your 
horſe to have the heels of the other, 

Cc that 
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that then you be careful to preſerve 
his ſpeed till the laſt train-ſcent, if 
you are not to run a ſtrait courſe; 
but if ſo, then till the end of the 
courſe, and ſo to huſband it then alſo, 
that you may be able to make a puſh 

for it at the lait poſt. 
In the next place you are to ac- 
quaint your ſelf, as well as you can, 
f the nature and temper of your ad- 


verſary's borſe, and if he be hery, 


then to run juſt behind, or juſt cheek 
by joul, and with your whip make 
as much noiſe as you can, that you 
may force him on faſter than his ri. 
der would have him, and by that 
means ſpend him the ſooner ; or elſe 
keep juit before him, on ſuch a flow 
galiop, that he may either over- 
reach, or by treading on your horſe's 
heels, (if he will not take the lead- 
ing) endanger falling over. 

Take notice allo on what ground 
your opponent's horſe runs the worſt, 
and be ſure to give a looſe on that 
earth, that he being forced to follow 
you, may be in danger of ſtumbling, 
or clapping on the back finews. In 
the like manner, in your riding ob- 
ſerve the ſeveral helps and correc- 
tions of the hand, the whip, and the 
ſpur, and when, and how often he 
makes uſe of them; and when you 

rceive that his horſe begins to be 
racy by any of the former ſymp- 
toms, as clapping down his ears, 
whiſking his tail, holding out his noſe 
like a pig, Ec. you may then take 
it for granted that he is at the height 
of what he can do; and therefore in 
this caſe, take notice how your own 
rides, and it he run cheat fully and 
ſtrongly, without ſpurring, then be 
ſure to keep your adverſary to the 
ſame ſpeed, without giving him eaſe, 
and by ſo doing, you will quickly 
bring him to give out, or elle diſtance 
him. Obſerve at the end of every 
train-ſcent what condition the other 
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horſe is in, and how he holds out in 
his labour, of which you may be 
able to make a judgment by his looks, 
the working of his flanks, and the 
ſlackneſs of his girths. For if he 
look dull, it is a ſign that his ſpirits 
fail him : if his flanks beat much, ic 
is a token that his wind begins to fail 
him; and conſequently his ſtrength 
will do fo too. 

If his wind fail him, then his body 
will grow thin, and appear tuckt up, 
which will make his girths, to the 
eye, ſeem to be ſlack; and therefore 
you may take this for a rule, that a 
horſe's wanting girting after the firſt 
ſcent, provided he were girt cloſe 
at his firſt ſtarting, is a good ſign, and 
if you find it fo, you need not much 
deſpair of winning the wager. 

After the end of every train-ſcent, 

and allo after every heat for a plate, 
you muſt have dry ſtraw and dry 
cloths, both linen and woollen, 
which have been ſteeped in urine and 
ſalt petre a day or two, and then 
dried in the ſun, and allo one or two 
of each muſt be brought into the 
held wet ; and after the train has 
been ended, two or three perſons 
mult help you, and after the groom 
has with a Knife of heat, (as it is 
called by the Duke of Newcaſtle) 
which is a piece of an old ſword 
blade, ſcraped off all the ſweat from 
the horſe's neck, body, &c. then 
they muit rub him well down dry, 
all over; firſt with the dry ſtraw, 
and then with dry cloths, whilſt 
others are buſy about his legs ; and 
as ſoon as they have rubbed them 
dry, then let them chaff them with 
the wet cloths, and never give over 
till you are called by the judges to 
ſtart again. This will render his 
joints pliant and nimble, and prevent 
any inflammation which might ariſe 
from any old ſtrain. 

The next thing to be regarded, 
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are the judges or triers office, who 
are to ſee that all things are ordered 
according to the articles agreed on, 
which to that end onght to be read 
before the horſes ſtart. 

Next, that each trier, on whoſe 
ſide the train is to be led, according 
to the articles, give direQtions for its 
leading, according to the advice of 
the rider, or his knowledge of the 
nature and diſpoſition of that horſe 
on whoſe ſide he is choſe. 

Next, that each trier be ſo advan- 
tageouſly mounted, as to ride p be- 
hind the borſes (but not upon them) 
all day, and to obſerve that the con- 
trary horſe ride his true ground, and 
obſerve the articles in every parti- 
cular, or elſe not to permit him to 
proceed. 

Next, that after each train-ſcent be 
ended, each trier look to that horſe 
againſt which he is choſen, and ob- 
ſerve that he be no ways relieved bur 
with rubbing, except liberty on both 
ſides be given to the contrary. 

Next, as ſoon as the time allowed 
for rubbing be expired, which is ge- 
nerally half an hour, they ſhall com- 
mand them ro mount, and it either 
rider refuſe, it may be lawful for the 
other to ſtart without him; and 
having beat him the diſtance agreed 
on, the wager is to be adjudged on 
his ſide. 

Next, the triers ſhall keep off all 
other horſes from croſſing the riders ; 
only they themſelves may be allowed 
to inſtruct the riders by word of 
mouth how to ride, whethe: flow or 
fait, according to the advantages they 
perceived may be gained by their d- 
rections 

Laſtly, if theie be any weight 
agreed on, they ſhall ſee that both 
horſes bring their true weight to the 
ſtarting- place, and carry it to the end 
of the train, upon the penalty of 
loſing the wager, 
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Ihe ſame rules are to be obſerved» 
eſpecially this Jaſt, by thoſe gentle- 
men which are choſen to be judges 
at a race ſor a plate, only they uſually 
ſtay in a ſtand, that they may the 
better ſee which horſe wins the heat. 

Now in running for a plate, there 
are not ſo many obſervations to be 
made, nor more directions required, 
than what have been already given, 
only this, if you know your horſe 
to be rough at bottom, and that he 
will ſtick at mark, to ride him each 
heat according to the beſt of his 
performance, and avoid as much as 
poſſible either riding at any particu- 
lar horſe, or ſtaying tor any, but to 
ride each heat throughout with the 
beſt ſpeed you can. 

But if you have a very fiery horſe 
to manage, or one that 1s hard 
mouthed and difficult to be held, 
then ſtart him behind the reſt of the 
horſes, with all the coolneſs and gen- 
tleneſs imaginable ; and when you 
find that he begins to ride at ſome 
command, then put up to the other 
horſes, and if you find they ride at 
their eaſe, and are hard held, then 
endeavour to draw them on faſter ; 
but if you find their wind begin to 
rake hot, and that they want a ſob, 
if your horfe be in wind, and you 
have a looſe in your hand, keep them 
up to their ſpeed till you come within 
three quarters of a mile of the end 
of the heat, and then give a looſe 
and puth for it, and leave to fortune 
and the goodneſs of your horſe, the 
event of your ſucceſs. 

Laſtly, when either your hunting- 
match or the trial for the plate is 
ended, as ſoon as you have rubbed 
your horſe dry, cloath him up and 


ride him home, and the firſt thing, 
5 him the following drink to com- 
ort him. 

Beat the yolks of three eggs, and 
put them into a pint and a half of 
iweet 


Cc 2 
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ſweet milk, then warm it luke-warm, 
and put to it three penny-worth of 
ſaffron, and three ſpoonfuls of ſallad 
oil, and give it him in a horn. 

Having done this, dreſs him 
ſlightly over with the cutry- comb. 
bruſh, and woollen- cloth, and then 
bathe the place where the ſaddle 
ſtood with warm fack, to prevent 
warbles; and waſh the ſpurring- 
places with piſs and falt, and after- 
wards anoint them with turpentine 
and powder of jett, mixed together ; 
then litter the ſtable very well, 
cloathing him up as quick as poſſible, 
and let him ſtand for two hours. 

Then feed him with rye-bread, 
after that with a good maſh, and 
give him his belly full of hay, and 
what corn and bread he will eat. 

Then bathe his legs well with urine 
and falt petre, leave him corn in his 
locker, and ſo let him reſt till the 
next morning, at which time order 
him as before directed in his days of 
relt. 
Ordering @ horſe for a March 
or PlATE. When you have either 
matched your horſe, or deſign to put 
him in for a plate, you ſhould con- 
ſider that -you ought to reſerve a 
month at leaſt, to draw his body per- 
fectly clean, and to refine his wind 
to that degree of perfection that is 
capable of being attained by art. 

In the firſt place take an exact 
view of the ſtate of his body, both 
outwardly and inwardly, as whe- 
ther he be /owv or high in fleſh, or 
whether he be dull and heavy when 
abroad, and if this has been cauſed 
by too hard riding, or by means of 
ſome greaſe that has beer diſſolved 
by hunting, and has not been re- 
moved by ſcouring. It he appear 
Nuggiſh and melancholy from eithef 
of theſe cauſes, then give him half 
an ounce of diapente in a pint of 


good old Malaga ſack, which will let them be ground together, but 
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both cleanſe his body and revive his 
om. Then for the firſt week, 
eed him continually with bread, 
oats, and ſplit beans, giving him 
ſometimes the one and ſometimes the 
other, according to what he likes 
beſt, always leaving him ſome in his 
locker for him to eat at leiſure when 
you are abſent; and when you re- 
turn at your hours of feeding, take 
away w hat is left, and give him freſh, 
till you have made him wanton and 
playful, To this purpoſe, take 
notice, that tho' you ride him every 
day morning and evening, on air- 
ing, and every other day on hunt- 
ing, yet _ are not to ſweat him, 
or put him to any violent labour, 
the deſign of his week's ordering 
being to keep him in wind and 
breath, and to prevent purſiveneſs. 
But take notice of this, that your 
oats, beans, and bread, are now to 
be ordered after another manner 
than what they were before; for 
firſt, the oats muſt be well dried in 
the ſun, and then put into a clean 
bag and ſoundly beat with a flail or 
cudgel, till you think they are hull- 
ed, then take them out of the bag, 
and winnow them clean, both from 
hulls and duſt, and give them to 
your horſe as there is occaſion. Af- 
ter the ſame manner muſt you order 
your beans, ſeparating them from 
the hulls, which are apt to breed the 
glut, and muſt either be thrown 
away, or given among chaff to ſome 
more ordinary horſe. 

And as for the bread, which was 
only chipt before, now the cruſt muſt 
be cut clean off, and be otherwiſe 
diſpoſed of, it being hard of di- 
geſtion, and will be apt to heat and 
dry the horſe's body ; and beſides 
you muſt make a finer bread than 
before, as follows. Take two pecks 
of beans, and a peck of wheat, and 
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not too fine, to prevent too mueh 
bran being in the bread ; and dreſs 
one peck of the meal through a fine 


' range, and knead it up with new 


ale yeaſt, and the whites of a dezen 
new-laid eggs, and bake this in a 
loaf by itſelf ; but dreſs the reſt of 
the meal through a boulter, and 
knead it only with ale and yeaſt, 
and uſe it in all other points as the 
former: the peck loaf is to be given 
the horſe when you ſet him, and the 
other at ordinary times. 

This bread aſſiſts nature, and does 
very much increaſe the ſtrength, 
courage, and wind of the horſe, 
(provided there be added to it true 
labour) as any bread whatſoever. 


MAT 


alſo chuſe the fleeteſt hounds you 
can get, and they will keep your 
horſe up to the height of his ſpeed. 
As to the number of train-ſcents 
that you ſhould ride at a time, that 
is to be ordered according to the 
match you are to run, or rather ac- 
cording to the ſtrength of your horſe, 
and ability for performing his heats ; 
for if you labour him beyond his 
ſtrength, it will take bim off his 
ſpeed, weaken his limbs, and daunt 
his ſpirit. If you give him too lit- 
tle exerciſe, it will render him liable 
to be purſive, and full of ill hu- 
mours, as glut, ffc. and incline 
him to a habit of lazineſs, fo that 
when he comes to be put to labour 


Having treated of the condition of beyond his uſual rate, he will grow 


thoſe horſes which are melancholy 


reſtive and ſettle, like a jade. But 


and low of fleſh, I thall now ſpeak of ſo far may be ſaid by way of di- 


thoſe which are briſk and lively : if 

our hocſe be ſo, that when you lead 

im out of the ſtable he will leap and 
play about you, then you muſt not 
only omit giving him the ſcouring 
of ſack and diapente, but any other 
whatſoever, for there being no foul 
humours, nor ſuperfluous matter left 
in his body, for the phyſic to work 
upon, it will prey upon the ſtrength 
of his body, and by that means 
weaken it. 

If your horſe be engaged in a 
hunting match, you mult ſweat him 
twice this week, but not by hunt- 
ing him after the hare, but by train- 
ſcents, ſince the former on this oc- 
caſion may prove deceitful ; for tho 
the bounds ſhould be very ſwift, yet 
the ſcent being cold, the dogs will 
very often be at fault, and by that 
means the horſe will have many 
ſobs : ſo that when he comes to run 
train-ſcents in earneſt, he will ex- 
peC eaſe for his wind. Therefore 
lead your train-ſcents with a dead 
cat, over ſuch grounds as you are 
likely to run on, and beſt agrees 
with the humour of your horſe, and 


rection, that if you are to run eight 
train-ſcents, and the ſtrait courſe, 
more or leſs, you are to put him to 
ſuch ſevere labour, not above twice 
in the whole month's keeping. And 
if it be in the firſt fortnight, it will 
be the better, for then he will have 
a whole fortnight to recover his 
ſtrength in again ; and as for his la- 
bour in his Jaſt —_— let it be 
proportionate to his ſtrength and 
wind, as ſometimes half his talk, 
and then three quarters of it. 

Only obſerve, that the laſt trial 
you make in the firſt fortnight, be 
a train-ſcent more than vour match, 
for by that means you will find what 
he is able to do. And as to the 
proportion of his exerciſe twice a- 
week, that is ſufficient too keep him 
in breath, and yet will not diminiſh 
or injure his vigour. But if your 
hunting-match be to run fewer 
trains, then you may put him to his 
whole taſk the oftner, according as 
you find him in condition ; only ob- 
ſerve, that you are not to ſtrain him 
for ten days at leaſt, before he ride 


his match, that he may be led into 
the 


MAT 
the field in perfect ſtrength and vi- 


ur. 
81 you deſign your horſe for a 
ate, let him take his heats accord- 
ing to this direction, only let him 
be on the place, that he may be ac- 
quainted with the ground; and as 
ſor the hounds, you may omit them. 
as not being tied to their ſpeed, but 
that of your adverſary's horſe. But 
as to the number of heats, let them 
be according to what the articles ex- 
act; only obſerve, that, as to the 
ſharpneſs of them,. they muſt be re- 
gulated according to the ſtrength, 
and the goodneſs of his wind. And 
when you heat him, provide ſome 
horſes upon the courle to run againſt 
him ; this will quicken his ſpirits 
and encourage him, when he finds 
he can command them at his plea- 
ſure. And here too you mutt ob- 
ſerve the ſame rule, not to give the 
horſe a bloody heat for ten days, or 
a fortnight, before the plate be to be 
run for; and let the laſt heat you 

ive him before the day of trial be 
in all his cloths, and juſt ſkelp it 
over, which will make him run the 
next time the more vigorouſly, when 
| he ſhall be ſtript naked, and feel the 
cold air pierce him. 

During this month, and on his 
reſting days, and after his ſweats on 
heating-days, (if there be any oc- 
caſion for ſweating him) you muſt 
obſerve the fame rules which have 
been given for the firſt week of the 
third fortnight's keeping, only 
you mult omit all ſcourings but rye- 
bread and maſhes, fince your horſe 
being in ſo perfect a ſtate of body, 
has no need of any, except you ſhall 
judge there is occaſion, and that the 
horle proves thirſty, about eight or 
nine o'clock at night, you may give 
him the following julep, to cool him 
and quench his thirſt. 

Take two quarts of barley-water, 
three ounces of ſyrup of violets, two 


MAT 


ounces of ſyrup of lemons, and hay. 
ing mixed them together, give them | 
the horſe to drink, and if he refuſe, | 

ce it ſo that he may not throw | 
it down, and let it ſtand by him all F 
night. | 
During the laſt fortnight, you 
muſt give him dried oats that have 
been hulled by beating, and having 
waſhed half a ſtrike of oats in the 
whites of a dozen or twenty eggs, | 
ſtir them together, and let them Tre 
all night to ſoak, and ſpread them 
abroad in the ſun the next morning, 
till they are as dry as they were at 
firſt, and fo give them to your horſe ; 
and when theſe are ſpent, prepare 
another quantity after the ſame man- 
ner. This food is light of digeſtion, 
and very good for his wind. 

You muſt order his beans as be- 
fore, but not give him them ſo often, 
if he will eat his oats without them; 
and as for his bread this time, make 
that of three parts wheat, to one of 
beans, and order it as before direQ- 
ed. But if you find your horſe in- 
clinable to be coſtive, then give him 
oats waſhed in two or three whites 
of eggs and ale beaten together, to 
cool his body and keep it moiſt. 
Give him not any maſh for the laſt 
week, only the barley-water before 
directed. but let him have his fill of 
hay, till a day before he is to ride 
the match, when you muſt give 
it him more ſparingly, that he may 
have time to digeſt that he has 
eaten, and then, and not before, 
you may muzzle him with your ca- 4 
veſſon; and be ſure that day, and 4 
not till the morning he is led our, 1 
to feed him as much as poſſible, for % 
ſuch a day's labour will require N 
ſomething to maintain his ſtrength. 
'Therefoie in the morning betore 
you are to lead out, give him a toaſt, 
or two of white bread ſteeped in 
ſack, which will  invigorate _ 


iſe, | 
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and when you have done, lead bim 
out into the field. 

But if you are to run for a plate, 
which commonly is not till three 
o'clock in the afternoon, then by 
all means have him out early in the 
morning to air, that he may empty 
his body, and when he is come in 
from airing, feed him with toaſts in 
ſack ; conſidering that as too much 
fullneſs will endanger his wind, fo 
too long faſting will cauſe faintneſs. 

When he has eaten what you 
thought fit to give him, put on his 
caveſſon, and having afterwards 
ſoundly chatted his legs with piece- 
greaſe and brandy warmed together, 
or train-oil (which likewiſe ought 
to be uted daily at noon, for a week 
before the match, or longer, if you 
ſee cauſe) ſhake up his litter and 


ſhut the ſtable up cloſe, and take 


care that there is no noiſe made near 
him, and let him reſt till the hour is 
come that he is to go out into the 
field. Sportſman's Dif. See HoksE- 
RACING and HUNTING-HORSES. 
MA'TTERING of the yard is a 
ſwelling in the ſheath of a horſe's 
yard, tlometimes proceeding from 
the ſharp froſty air, but chiefly from 
a horie's taking full liberty with 
mares before he is able to cover 
them; or in hurting himſelf by be- 
ing too eager in covering a mare ; 
for as the yard is of a looſe and ſpungy 
ſubſtance, if it therefore happens to 
be bruiſed, it eafily becomes fore 
and ulcerated; and when the ſkin 
is only fretted off from any part 
of it, from thence will iſſue a con- 
ſiderable diſcharge of fœtid, ſtinkin 
matter, which may be of ill conſe- 
quence, if due care be not taken ; 
though at firſt it may be cured by 
bleeding only, and bathing the part 
with warm ſpirits of wine: but the 
belt way in uſing the ſpirits is to 
take him out of the ſtable : for when 


theſe are applied to fo ſenſible a 
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part as the yard, the Tmarting pain 
will be apt to make him lame him- 
ſelf, unleſs he has room: but that 
does not laſt above a minute. 

If the ulcer or excoriation be in- 
wards, which can only be diſtin- 
guiſhed by the matter proceeding 
trom the urinary paſſage, and not 
from the pain in piſſing, as the fas- 


tiers ſuppoſe, from the leaſt fore up- 


wards, as it is more or lefs accom- 
panied with inflammation, will ex- 
hibit the ſame ſigns as the urine 
paſſes through the inflamed part. 
In that cafe the following mixture 
may be injected three or os times 
a day, and it will ſoon cure him of 
that ſymptom. * Take a pint of plan- 
* tain or roſe water ; venice turpen- 
tine, two ounces ; the yolk of an 
* egg; honey, one ounce ; mix 
* theſe together in a mortar: then 
* pour the water on them by de- 


* grees, until they are incorporated. 
After which, add four ounces ot 


ſpirit of wine or brandy, wherein half 
a dram of camphire has been diſ- 
ſolved : put the whole mixture into 
a phial, ſhaking it as often as you have 
occaſion to ule it. Gibſon's Diſeaſes 
of Horſes and Farriers Guide. 
MEDIASTINUM, in anatomy, 
a membrane which divides the cavity 
of the breaſt like a partition in two 
halves. In men it is double, but in 
a horle it ſeems undivided ; or at 
leaſt is ſo cloſe, that it cannot be 
eaſily ſeparated. Its chief uſe is to 
keep the two lobes of the lungs ſe- 
parate and aſunder, eſpecially in ly- 
ing on one fide, a poſtur&® in which 


g horſes often lay themſelves to ſleep. 


Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 
MELANCHOLY, among our 
ancient farriers, one of the four hu- 
mours of a horſe: the other three 
they will have to be blood, phlegm, 
and choler ; and as this or that hu- 
mour is moſt predominant, it con- 
ſtitutes 
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ſtitutes the different temperaments 


of horſes ; ſuch as hot and dry, cold 
and moiſt. Bracken's Farriery. Sol- 
leyſell recommends diuretics, as moſt 
effectual for purging melancholy. 
MELICERIS, in horſes, a tu- 
mour ſo called from its reſemblance 
to a honey-comb; attacking the 
joints, and throwing out a glewy 
matter like honey. | 
The uſual way of curing the me- 
licerides is, to burn them with red 
hot irons, in order to bring away all 
the matter, and to heal the ulcers 


with wax melted with hogs greaſe ; 


and then to waſh them with cold 
water: but rather with (ea water if it 
can be got. Others recommend the 
burning them with braſs plates or in- 
ſtruments. Ruſtic Did. 

Mr. Wood, who takes the me- 
licerides to proceed from obſttuctions 
in the glands, recommends attenu- 
ants and detergents, eſpecially the 
ule of a ſalt marſh for a month or 
two: and thinks, with Dr Ruſſel, 
that nothing can be of greater eſſica- 
cy in the cure of all eruptions, that 
proceed from a want of the free 
glandular diſcharges, in conſequence 
of obſtruQtions, than ſea-water. 

MELLIT, a diſtemper in a horſe, 
being a dry ſcab growing upon the 
heels of his fore- foot, which may be 
cured after the following manner. 

Lake common honey, half a pint ; 
biack ſoap, a quarter of a pound ; 
mingle them well together, adding 


jour or five ſpoonſuls of vinegar, 


and the ſame quantity of alum, 
finely powdered, and ſoaked in a 
ken's egg, with two ſpoonfuls of 
fine flour. Let all be well mixt to- 
gether, clip away the hair ſrom the 
part affected, and apply it to the 
forrance, after the manner of a 
plaſter, and ſo let it remain five 
days. Thea take it off, and having 
waſhed all the leg, toot, and ſole, 


MET 
with broth of powdered beef, after- 
wards rope up his legs with thum- 
bands of ſoft hay, wetted in the ſame 
liquor, and it will effet a cure. 
Whenever you dreſs the ſortance, do 
not omit the pulling off the ſcab, or 


any cruſty ſubſtance that may be | 
upon the ſore, and alſo waſh it clean. 


Ruſtic Di@. 


MEMBRANE, in anatomy. See | 


the article AnaTomy, 


MES-AIR, in the manage, is 
half a terra a terra, and half a cor- 


vet. See the articles TERRA A 
Trax and Corver. 
MESENTERY, in anatomy, riſes 
from the third rack bone of the loins, 
and is compoſed of three membranes ; 


the middlemoſt being very full of 


kernels or glands, which, when they 
happen to be overmuch dilated, ob- 
ſtrut the paſſage of the cbyle, 
which runs acroſs its membranes ; 
and the body being thereby deprived 


of its nouriſhment becomes lean and 
emaciated ; and at length falls into 


itrecoverable diſeaſes. 


At its riſe, it is gathered together 
into a vaſt many plaits or folds, which 
being open on that part of it to which 
the guts adhere, makes them lie in 
thoſe circumvolutions and turnings 
in which we always obſerve them; 


and this ſeems abſolutely neceſſary, 
becauſe if they were not tied in ſuch 
a manner, but let looſe, theexcrements 
would either paſs too quickly through 
them, or elſe be wholly obſtructed: 
by reaſon they would be apt to twiſt 
and entangle one another. 

In a horſe the meſentery is uſually 
above a quarter of a yard in breadth, 
and beſides in the milkv veflels 
which are ſuſtained by it, has abun- 
dance of lymphatics, which ſerve to 
dilute the chyle. Gibſon's Farrier's 
Guide. 

METTLED-HORSE, a term 
uſed by our dealers in borſes to ex- 


preſe 
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* mettle in him. 


MET 


peek a creature of that ſpecies, which 
a 


great deal of vigour and heart, 
as they call it otherwiſe. There is 
eat difference between a mettled 
orſe, a horſe of vigour, and a fiery 
horſe ; but as this is not ſufficiently 
attended to by gentlemen in their 
purchaſes of this animal, ſome gene- 
ral rules for the diſtinguiſhing real 
vigour in a horſe, may be acceptable 
in a work of this general kind. 
When a horſe is ſtanding ſtill, the 
rider who has a mind to try whether 
he has vigour in him, ſhould keep him 
faſt with the bridle-hand, and apply 
the ſpurs to the hair of his ſides ; 


this is called by horſemen pinching. 


If the horſe is impatient under this, 


gathering himſelf up, and endeavour- 


ing to go forwards, and champs upon 
the bit, without thruſting out his 
noſe, it is « ſign of vigour and right 
Some caution is to 
be uſed, however, in judging b 
this, to diſtinguiſh between a horſe 
that has vigour really in him; and 
one that has only a fine ſkin, and is 
rather tickliſh than mettled. This is 
the caſe with a great many horſes, 
and is found by their being very ſen- 
ſible of the touch of the ſpur, and 
ſhewing the appearance of a great 
deal of mettle and vigour when 
touched, but immediately loſing the 
apprehenſion of it. Theſe are of a 
dull diſpoſition, but only have a ten- 
der ſkin, 

The mettled borſe is to be highly 
valued, but the fiery one is good for 
nothing ; a horſe that is truly vigo- 
rous, Gould be calm and cool, he 
ſhould in general move on patiently, 
and only | 408 his mettle when it is 
required of him, 

The ſureſt method is to chuſe ſuch 
horſes as are extremely apprehenſive 
of ftrokes, and are afraid at the 
leaſt appearance of their coming. 
Theſe, at the only cloſing of the legs 
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and thighs, ſeem to be ſeized with 
fear, and alarmed, but that with- 
out fretting or fierceneſs. A horſe 
that walks deliberately and ſecurely, 
and that without requiring the whip 
too often will go on briſkly and 
without fretting z will go from the 
walk to the gallop, and as eaſily 
from the gallop to the walk again, 
and continually champs upon the 
bit, and trots with glibneſs, upon 
the ſhoulders eaſily, and ſnorting a 
little through his noſtrils. This is 
generally a creature of true mettle 
and vigour, though it does not riſe 
to ſuch a bercenel as is troubleſome 
or dangerous. If to theſe good qua- 
lities a Forks be well upon his haun- 
ches, and have a light and eaſy ſtop, 
his head well placed and firm, and 
the feeling of his bit equal and juſt, 
the gentleman who loves riding will 
ſeldom need to complain of the price. 
All the good qualities of a horſe 
ſhould, however, never recommend 
him, unleſs he has a good mouth, 
and a ſenſible obedience to the ſpur. 

MIDDLE TEETH of @ horſe, 
the ſame with the gatherers, or nip- 
pers. See the article GaTHERERS 
and TeeTH. 

MIDRIFF, Draphragm, or Skirt, 
(as ſome call it in a horſe or bullock) 
is a muſcular ſubſtance, which di- 
vides the upper cavity or cheſt from 
the lower belly. It takes its origin 
on the right ſide, from a proceſs of 
the rack bones of the loins; and 
on the left, from the uppermoſt of 
the loins, and lowermoſt of the 
breaſt ; and is inſerted into the lower 

art of the breaſt-bone, and the five 
inferior ribs, by which it makes ſe- 
veral points. The middle is a flat 


tendinous ſubſtance, from whence 
the fleſhy fibres begin, and are di- 
{tributed like rays from a center to 


its circumference. Whea this muſcle 
als 
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acts alone, it contracts the breaſt, 


and pulls the ribs downwards, by 


which it aſſiſts the muſcles of the 
lower belly, in the expulſion of the 
faeces; but its chief office is in reſpi- 
ration, to which all the muſcles of 
the breaſt, the intercoftals, and thoſe 
of the lower belly, are more or leſs 
\ubſervient. 

In all the actions of reſpiration or 
breathing, the muſcles of the breaſt 
have the greateſt force in men : but 


in horſes and ſome other creatures, 


of a prone poſition, it is evident the 
midriff has alſo a very great force, 
which ſeems to be plain in broken- 
winded horſes ; many of which have 
no other indication of diſtemper, only 
that the midriff is ſtretched or re- 


laxed in a very extraordinary manner. 
In ſuch caſes, the membranous fibres 
are for the moſt part extremely thin, 
and the tendinous parts, towards 


their inſertions into the ribs, ver 
ſmall and feeble, by which means it 
loſes a great deal of that force and 
ſpring that is neceſſary to its action. 
Muhen a horſe, or any other ani- 
mal, receives the air into his Jungs, 


the breaſt and ribs are diſtended, 


which is done by the dilatations of 
the pectoral muſcles, by the extenſion 
of the intercoſtals, viz. the muſcles 


of the iibs, and by the midriff, which 


at that time is drawn out and ex- 
panded to its full dimenſions ; or in 
proportion to the quantity of air re- 
ceived into the lungs. The muſcles 
of the lower belly act alſo by their 


affinity and connection with thoſe of 
the breaſt and ribs, which we per- 
ceive more plainly in quadrupeds 


than in men, where the lungs are 
upon a level with the parts of the 


lower belly. On the other hand, 
when the air paſſes out of the lungs, 


the mulcles that draw in or compreſs 
the breaſt, and thoſe that compreſs 


.the ribs, act alternately with the ex- 
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tenſors of the breaſt, and ribs. The 
midriff, which is ſtretched out in 
time of inſpiration, contracts, and in 
its center riſes upwards like the bot- 
tom of a diſh. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of 
Hor ſes. 

MOLTEN-GREASE, a diſeaſe 
in horſes, wherein the fat of the 
horſe is melted, and a great quanti- 
ty of it falls into the inteſtines, to- 

ether with a diſcharge of an oil 
| Ong with the dung. This 
diſorder is moſt commonly fatal, and 
proceeds ſometimes from violent ex- 
erciſe in hot weather, and often from 
a horſe's ſtanding too long in the 
ſtable at high feeding, without pro- 
per 28 It is always attend- 
ed with a fever, heat, and reſtleſſ- 
neſs; ſtartings, and tremblings, 
"ou inward ſickneſs, ſhortneſs of 

reath, and ſometimes with the 
ſymptoms of a pleuriſy. The horſe's 
dung is extreamly greaſy, with a 
ſcouring ; his blood will have a thick 
ſkin of fat over it, when cold, of a 
white or yellow hue : but chiefly the 
latter; the congealed part or ſedi- 
ment is commonly a mixture of ſize 
and greaſe, which makes it ſo ſlip- 
pery, that it will not adhere to the 
fingers ; and the ſmall portion of ſe- 
rum feels alſo ſlippery and clammy. 
The horſe ſoon loſes his fleſh ; and 
in caſe he ſurvives this ſhock, com- 
monly grows hide-bound for a time ; 
his legs ſwell, which ſwelling con- 
tinues till the blood and juices are 
correQed : and if this be not done 
efteQually, the farcy, the glanders, 
or ſome obſtinate ſurfeit generally 
follows, very difficult to remove. 

In order to the relief of this di- 
ſtemper, in the firſt place, blood 
muſt be taken away plentifully ; and 
the bleeding repeated tor two or three 
days, according to the urgency of 
the ſymptoms. Iwo or three row- 
els ſhouid alto be put in immediate- 
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ly ; and the following emollient glyſ- 
ter ſhould be adminiſtered once or 
twice a day, in order to abate the 
fever, and clear away the greaſy 
matter from the inteſtines. * Take 
two handfuls of marſhmallows, 
and one of chamomile flowers; 
* fennel feed, an ounce; boil in 
* three quarts of water to two; 
* ſtrain off, and add four ounces of 
« treacle, and a pint of linſeed oil, 
* or any common oil. By the 
mouth, give plenty of warm wa'er, 
or gruel with cream of tartar or 
nitre, to dilute and attenuate the 
blood, which in this caſe is greatly 
diſpoſed io run into grumes, and en- 
danger a total ſtagnation. 

hen the fever is quite gone off, 
and the horſe has recovered his ap- 
petite, gentle aloetic purges ſhould 
be given once a week, in order to 
bring down the ſwelled legs : but if 
the purgative ingredient does not ex- 
ceed half an ounce, or ſix drams, 
of fine aloes, it only opens the belly 
gently ; and, with the other medi- 
cines joined to it, paſſes into the olood, 
acts as an alterative; and operates 
both by urine and perſpiration, as it 
will appear by the horſe's ſtaling plen- 
tifully, and the kindly feel of his ſkin. 
To this end, give the following, 
which repeated for ſome time, will 
intirely remove this diſorder. 

Take of ſuccotrine aloes, fix 
* drams ; of gum guaiacum powder- 

ed, half an ounce; of diaphoretic 
antimony, and powder of myrrh, 
of each two drams; make into a 
ball with ſpirit of buckthorn,” Or 
it may be prepared with an ounce of 
aloes, ſix drams of diapente, and a 
ſpoonful of oil of amber. 

Theſe will ſeldom take a hotſe 
from his buſineſs above two or three 
days in a week ; neither will he loſe 
his fleſh or appetite with chem; but 
on the Contrary, mend in both, 
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which cannot be obtained by any o- 
ther method of purging; and gives 
this greatly the preference in many 
caſes. Two ounces of nitre mixed 
up into a hall with honey, and a 
dram ofcamphor, will alfo be found 
to be an excellent medicine for this 
purpoſe, as it will powerfully atte- 
nuate the blood, and promote the 
due ſecretions; to which end, it 
ſhould be given every day for a fort- 
night or three weeks. Gi5ſon, Bartlet, 
and Wood. 

MONTOIR, or Hoxse-er.ock, 
in the manage, a word derived from 
Italy, where the riding maſters 
mount their horſes from a ſtone as 
high as the fiirrup, without putting 
their foot into the ſtirrup. Now in 
France, no ſuch thing is uſed : but 
the word montoir is there retained, 
and ſignifies the poiſe or reſt of the 
horſeman's left foot upon his left 
ſtirrup. Guillet. 

MOON, or LuwaTic, Eres, 
or BLIND NESSs, a diſorder in the eyes 
of a horſe, ſo denominated from its 
having been thought to have in- 
creaſed or decrealed, according to 
the courſe of the moon; inſomuch 
that in the wane of the moon, the 
eyes are muddy and troubled, and 
at new-moon, they clear up. | 

Moon-eyes generally make their 
2ppearance when a horſe is turned 
five, coming fix ; at Which time one 
eye becomes clouded ; the eye-lids 
being ſwelled and very often ſhut 
up; and a thin water generally runs 
from the diſeaſed eye down the cheek, 
ſo ſharp as ſometimes to excoria'e the 
kin; the veins of the temple under 
the eye, and along the noſe, are tur - 
gid and full, though ſometimes it 
happens that the eye runs but little. 
Gibſon, and Bartlet. 

Moon-blindneſs is the forerunner 
in reality of a cataract or a gutta ſe- 
rena, which ſcarce ver admit of a 
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appearance W horſe is young, 
and are ſometimes owing to the great 


pain incident to horſes on cutting 
their teeth; and ſometimes to one of 
their grinders being more prominent 
than uſua!, which cauſes a great irri- 
tation in the fleſhy ſubſtance ſubjected 
toit; and brings on a feveriſh heat, 
which heat attrafting more fluids to 
the part than common, relaxes the 
veſſels, from whence ariſes a viſcidity 
1n the juices that preſſes upon the op- 
tic nerves, and obſtructs the free cir- 
culation of the liquids, through the 
canals bordering upon the eye. The 
mouth cught carefully to be exa- 
mined on this occaſion ; and ſhould 
the teeth be found in the fituation 
above mentioned, their ſharp edges 


muſt be knocked off with a chiſſel. 


Where it is evident the eyes are af- 
feed by the teeth, the taking away 
a little blood and giving a gentle 
purge or two, with a rowel, are the 
beſt proportioned means for effectin 
a cure. of the eyes, provided they be 
waſhed with the followipg water 
twice a day. Take roſemary and 
plantain, of each a handful ; and an 
ounce or two of roſes, or their buds. 
Boil theſe in a quart of ſpring wa- 
ter, till half the water is conſumed ; 
then ſtrain off the remainder, and 


add half an ounce of ſugar of lead, 


© and an ounce of white vitriol.' 
Mood Farriery. | 
This diforder comes and goes till 
the cataraQt is ripe, then all pain and 
running diſappear, and the horſe be- 
comes totally blind, which is gene- 
rally in about two years. During this 
time, ſome horſes have more frequent 
returns than others, which continue 
in ſome a week or more; in others, 
three or four, returning once in two 
or three months; and they are ſel- 
dom ſo long as five without a relapſe. 
There is another Rind of moon 
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blindneſs, which is alſo the forerun- 
ner of cataracts, where no humouc 
or weeping attends. The eye is ne- 
ver ſhut up, or cloſed here, but will 
now and then look thick and trou- 
bled ; at which time the horſe ſees 
nothing diſtinctly: when the eyes 
appear ſunk and periſhing, the cata- 
raQts are longer coming to maturity; 
and it is not unuſual in this caſe for 
one eye to eſcape. 

Theſe caſes generally end in blind- 
neſs of one if not of both eyes: the 
moſt promiſing ſigns of recovery ate, 
when the attacks came more ſeldom, 
and their continuance grows ſhorter ; 
and that they leave the cornea clear 
and tranſparent, and the globe plump 
and full. See the article CaTa- 
RACT, 

If the eyes are large, full ſwoln 
and inflamed, the horſe ſhould be 
bled at proper intervals; ſometimes 
in the neck, and ſometimes back- 
ward, to make a revulſion: but 


g where the eyes appear ſunk and per- 


iſhing, bleeding is often pernicious. 
After bleeding, for thoſe that are 
full and tun a thin ſharp water, 
make a ſtrong tincture of roſes ; and, 
in four ounces of which, diſſolve 
half a dram of ſugar of lead; and 
waſh the horſe's eyes, and all over 
his eye-lids, twice a day. If the 
matter digeſts and thickens, add 
to the whole quantity of this tinc- 
ture about two drams of honey ; 
and if the parts near the eye be hot, 


and the yeins over the face and a- 
long the fide of the noſe be turgid 


and full, bathe thoſe parts frequent- 
ly with vinegar, verjuice, or vine- 
gar of roſes, till the heat and run- 
ning of the eye abate, and the yeins 
ſink and grow leſs apparent; and 
alſo till the eye begins to look clear: 
in the mean time, ſome few lenient 
mild purges may be adminiſtered, as 


the following. Take Jenitive e- 


* letuary 
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« each four ounces ; Glauber's ſalts, 
© thiee ounces; ſytrup of buck- 
* thorn, two ounces.” When the 
weeping is by theſe means removed, 
the following alterative powders 
ſhould be given every day, til] two 
or three pounds are taken ; and after 
an interval of three months, the 
ſame courſe ſhould be repeated. 
© Take crude antimony we pow- 
© dered, or, where it can be afforded, 
* cinnabar of antimony, and gum 
* guaiacum, of each a pound. Mix 
* together with an oily peſtle, to pre- 
vent the gum's caking ; divide the 
* whole into thirty two doſes, viz. 
* one ounce each doſe. Let one be 
given every evening in his feed.” 
This method has been often attend- 
ed with ſucceſs, where the eyes have 
been full and no way periſhed ; in 
that caſe, bathe or foment them with 
the following twice a day. 

* Take crude ſal armoniac, two 
* drams; diſſolve in a pint of lime 
s water ; and add to it four ounces 
* of brandy, or hungary water. 
This will act as a ſtimulus, and may 
help to rarify and thin the gummy 
juices, and bring new ſupplies of 
nouriſhment to the periſhing eyes. 

I his courſe not ſucceeding, in or- 
der more powertully to open the 
veſſels of the chryſtalline humour 
(which in theſe caſes is always opake, 
and when the cataract is coahrmed, 
intirely loſes its tranſparency) and 
binder as much as poilible the form- 
ing of obſtruftions, mercutials are 
chiefly to be depended on; thus 
ive every other gay, for three or 
Bo mornings, two drams of calo- 
mel mixed up with conſerve of 
roſes ; and then purge off with the 
common ball. 

During this courſe, particular care 
ſhould be taken of the horſe : after 
repeating this, the alterative pow- 
dera before mentioned ſhould be given 
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= lectuary and cream of tartar, of for ſome weeks or months, if you 


expect any benefit from them: or 
they may be beat up into a ball with 
live millepedes, and an ounce and a 
half given every day; if theſe ſhould 
not * and the horſe is a valu- 
able one, * Take Turbith mineral, 
* one dram ; camphor, half a dram, 
* diapente, half an ounce, make in- 
* to a ball with honey.“ Give one 
of theſe balls every other morning 
for a fortnight; reſt a fortnight, 
and then repeat them in the ſame 
manner. This is the moſt promiſing 
method left: but to horſes that are 
not ſo valuable, an ounce of antimo- 
ny ground into an impalpable pou- 
der may be given every day in one 
of his feeds, for three months or 
longer; or a ſtrong decoction of 
gm ſhavings may be givea tor 
ome time: to which crude antimo- 
ny may be added, in the following 
manner. Take guaiacum fhavings, 
one pound ; crude antimony tied in 
a rag, the ſame quantity ; boil in 
two gallons of forge water to one, 
© and give a quart a day, either 
* alone or mixed with his water. 
Dr. Bracken adviſes as much as 
will lie on a fix-pence of the follow- 
ing powders to be blown up the 
horſe's noltrils once a day. Take 
* Turbith mineral, two drams ; 
* afſarabacca powdered, half au 
* ounce ;z mix, and keep in a bottle 
* well corked, Nor let any won- 
der at the tediouſneſs of the courſe 
here recommended, as the inten- 
tion in curing is to alter the 
whole maſs of fluids, to fuſe and 


- attenuate them ia ſuch a manner, 


that they may Circulate freely 
through the minuteſt veſſels, par- 
ticularly thoſe of the eye, which are 
exquiſitely fine; and when the blood 
is in a viſcid ſtate may be ſuppoſed 
ealily retarded, in its circulation 
through them ; the conſequence of 

which, 
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which, if not ſoon removed, when 
once fixed, will be an immediate 
obſtruction, and of courſe occaſion 
total blindneſs. 


Tying up the temporal arteries is 


by ſome much commended, eſpeci- 
ally in full eyes: for by this means 
the circulation of the blood to them 
is greatly impeded, but to flat de- 


preſſed eyes, this operation muſt be 


injurious, as it would deprive them 
of their neceſſary nouriſhinent ; and 
tying up the veins would ſeem here 
the moſt proper. But the taking up 
the veins where the eyes are full, 
muſt for the moſt part prove hurtful, 
by cutting off che channels which 
ſhould convey the blood from them 
into the courie of circulation ; and 
conſequently increaſe the diſtemper, 
inſtead of abating it. Gibſon and 
Bartlet. 
MOOR's HEAD, or Moxe's 
Heap, in the manage, implies the 
colour of a roan horſe, who, beſides 
the mixture or blending of a grey 
and a bay, has a black head and 
black extremities, as the mane and 
tail. See the article Roan. Guillet. 

MORFOUNDERING, a term 
from the French mor/ondre, which 
ſignifies cold upon heat; and which 
our farriers retain, as Monfteur Sol- 
leyſell made ute of it firft, and would 
have us underſtand by it, that it is 
melted greaſe, or a foundering in 
the body, as De Grey has it. But it 
is na more than this; to wit, when 
a horſe has been hard rid and heated, 
and cools too ſuddenly, ſo that the 
pores of his hide are conſtipated, or 
thut up in a haſty manner, inſo- 
much that the materia per/ſpirabilis 
is hindered from going off in the 
uſual courſe. Bracken's Farriery. 
See the article Colpo. 

MORTIFICATION is defined, 
a total extinction of the natural heat 
of the body, or any part thereof. 

In a perfect mortification, the na- 
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tural juices quite loſe their proper 
motion, fo that they fall into a fer- 
mentative one, and thereby corrupt 
and deſtroy the very texture of the 
parts. Senſe and motion in this 
caſe are intirely taken away in the 
part or limb affected; there is a ca- 
daverous ſmell, and a deep morti- 
ferous corruption, preying upon all 
the adjacent parts, even to the very 
bones themſelves, Bracken' Far- 
riery. 

There are two ſpecies, or rather 
degrees of mortification; the one 


called gangrene, which is an inci- 


pient mortification, or one in its 
hiſt ſtate; the other a ſphacelus, 
which is a perſect or finiſhed mor- 
tincation. A gangrene is preſently 
to be remedied, but a thorough mot- 
tification or ſphacelus immediately 
to be extirpated, or cut away by the 
roots. See the article Gx RENE. 

If a mortification happens to an 
old horſe, whether naturally or by 


accident, it is almoſt always dead!y. 


The following Dr. Bracken thinks 
of great ſervice in ſtopping a mor- 
tiication. * Take oil of turpentine, 
* four ounces; tincture of myrrh 
* aloes, one ounce: mix and waſh 
the ſores, after icarification, with 
* it very hot twice a day.“ After 
ſcarifying the gangrene, the Dr. re- 
commends to watlh the ſores and all 
round the part with ſtrong and warm 
lime- water, with ſome ſulphur of 
vivum in powder, mixed with it; 
about a quarter of a pound to two 
quarts of lime water will be ſuffici- 
ent. Mr. Rufhworth recommends 
the jeſuit's-bark, as of great uſe in 

ſtopping mortifications. | 
In all large mortifications, Mr. 
Gibjon diiects, that the farrier cut 
and extirpate the dead fleſh with a 
ſharp inſtrument, taking care not 
to hurt any of the nerves or finews 
that are ſound or recoverable, either 
with bis inſtruments or hs Je 
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Let his application to them conſiſt 
chiefly of ſuch things as are ſpiritous, 
dreſſing with the honey of roſes beat 
up with the yolk of an egg, with a 
fourth- part of camphorated ſpirit of 
wine, and afterwards all ſuch things 
as are cleanſing and proper to pro- 
mote a laudable growth of new fleſh. 
But, notwithſtanding what Bracken 
and Gibſon have ſaid on this head, 
the practice is now abſolutely, and 
yery juſtly condemned by all modern 

raQitioners ; particularly Mr. Sharp, 
in his treatiſe on ſurgery, ſays, * the 
maxim now is never to extirpate 
© till the mortification is quite ſtop- 
« ped, and even advanced in its ſe- 
* paration ; becauſe all parts that are 
* mortified had the diſpoſition to be- 
come ſo before the effect was pro- 
* duced, and extirpating half an inch 
© above the dead ſkin is generally 
leaving a part behind, with the 


© ſeeds of mortification.' 


MOTION, in the manage. A 
horſe is faid to have a pretty motion, 
when he moves and bends his fore- 
legs with great eaſe and freedom up- 
on the manage. But if a horſe trots 
right out, and keeps his body ſtraight, 
and his head high ; and bends his 


fore- legs handſomely, then, to ſay 


he has a pretty motion with him, 
implies the liberty of the action of 
the fore-hand. Guillet. 
MOURAILLE, or BaxxacLes, 
an inſtrument commonly of iron, 
compoled of two branches joined 
at ore end with a hinge, for the uſe 
of the farriers, who take hold of a 
horſe's noſe with it, and keep it 
tight by bringing to, or almoſt cloſing 
the other end of the branches; and 
fo tying them with a ſtrap. This they 
do to hinder a horſe from ſtrug- 
gling and toſſing, when they make 
any inciſion upon him, or give the 
fire. Some mourailles are made of 
wood with a fcrew ; and this ſort is 
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indeed very good. Guillet, See 


the article BAR NACLESs. 

MOURNING of the. Chine, a 
name given by farriers to that diſ- 
charge of matter, which is for the 
moſt part either yellow, or greeniſh, 
or tinged with blood ; and which, 
when horſes have been Jong glan- 
dered, ſo that the bones and griſtles 
are grown foul, then turns to a 
blackiſh colour, and becomes fatid 
and ſtinking. Hence aroſe the miſ- 
taken notion that this was a con- 
ſumption of the brain and ſpinal 
marrow, which runs through the 
vertebrz or bones of the neck, back, 
loins, &c. Solleyſell, Blundeville, 
and others wrote about the mourn- 
ing of the chine : but their docttines 
in that particular is now deſervedly 
exploded. See the article GLAx- 
DERS. 
MOUTH of @ horſe. The ex- 
ternal parts of the mouth are the 
lips, the beard, the tip of the noſe, 
being a continuation of the upper 
lip, and the chin. The internal 
parts are the bars, the tongue, the 
channel, the palate, and the teeth. 
See the articles Lies, &c. | 

The mouth of a horſe ſhould be 
moderately well cloven, for when it 
is too much, there is much difficulty 
to bit a horſe, ſo as that he may not 
ſwallow it, as horſemen term it. 
And if he has a little mouth, it will 
be difficult to get the mouth of the 
bit rightly lodged therein. 

A horſe, to have a good mouth, 
ſhould have a well raiſed neck, and 
if it be ſomewhat large and thick, 
it ought to be at leaſt well turned, 
his reins ſtrong and well ſhaped, 
and Jegs and teet likewiſe. If all 


theſe prove right, no doubt but the 
horſe has a very good mouth ; but 
if his jaw-bones be too cloſe, and he 
have alſo a ſhort and thick neck, fo 
that he cannot place his head right, 

his 
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his having a good mouth will avail 
but little, becauſe no uſe can be 
made of it. Solleyſell. 


MouTH, in the manage. The 1 


compliance and obedience of a horſe, 
is owing, partly, to the tender or 
quick ſenſe of his mouth, which 
makes him afraid of being hurt by 
the bir, and partly by the natural 
diſpoſition of his members, and his 
own inclination to obey, The 
mouth is called ſenſible, fine, ten- 


der, light, and loyal. Your horſe 


has fo fine a mouth, that he ſtops if 
the horſeman does but bend his body 
behind, and raiſe his hand, with- 
out ſtaying for the pull or check of 
the bridle. 

A mouth is ſaid to be fixed and 
certain, when a horſe does not chack 
orbeat upon the hand. 

A freth foaming mouth. 

A ſtrong, deſperate, ſpoiled mouth; 
a falſe mouth, is a mouth that is not 
at all ſenſible, though the parts look 


well, and are all well formed. 


A mouth ot a full appui, or reſt 
upoh the hand, is one that has not 
the tender nice ſenſe, of ſome fine 
mouths, but nevertheleſs has a fixt 
and certain reſt, and ſuffers a hand 
that's a little hard, without chack- 
ing or beating upon the hand, with- 
out bearing down or reſiſting the 
bit, infomuch that he will bear a 
jerk of the bridle without being 
much moved. 

If you go to the army, provide 
tr 2 horſe with a mouth that 

ars a full reſt upon the hand, for 
if you take one of a fine, nice, ten- 
der mouth, and another horſe comes 
to ſhock or run againſt him in a fight, 
be will be apt to riſe upon his two 


' hind-feet, which a horle of a harder 


mouth would not do. 

A. mouth that bears more than a 
full reſt upon the hand, implies, a 
horſe that does not obey but with 
great difficulty. 


MUL 
You will readily ſtop this horſe, 


for his mouth is above a full appui 
upon the hand. See Aryvi. Guil. 


F. 

MUL E, a mongrel kind of qua- 
druped, uſually generated between | 
an als and a mare, and ſometimes 
between a horſe and a the aſs. The 
mule is a fort of a monſter of a mid- | 
dle nature between its parents, and 
therefore incapable of propagating | 
its ſpecies, ſo careful is nature to | 
avoid filling the world with mon- | 
ters. 

Mules are chiefly uſed in coun- 
tries where there are rocky and ſtony 
ways, as about the Alps and Pyre- 
nees, &c. Great numbers of them 
are kept in theſe places; they are 
uſually black, and are ſtrong, well- 
limbed, and large, being moſtly 
bred out of the fine Spaniſh mares, 
The mules are ſometimes fifteen or 
ſixteen hands high, and the beſt of 
them are worth forty or fifty pounds 
a-piece, No creatures are fo pro- 
per for large burdens, and none ſo 
ſure footed. They are much ſtronger 
ſor draught than our horſes, and 
are often as thick ſet as our dray- 
horſes, and will travel ſeveral months 
together, with ſix or eight hundred 
weight upon their backs. It is a 
wonder that theſe creatures are not 
mote propagated in England, as they 
are ſo much hardier and ſtronger 
than horſes, and are leſs ſubject to 
diſeaſes, and will live and work to 
twice the age of a horſe. Thoſe 
that are bred in cold countries are 
more hardy and fit for labour than 
thoſe bred in hot; and thoſe which 
are light made are fitter for riding 
than horſes, as to the walk and trot ; 
but they are apt to gallop rough, 
though theſe do it much leſs than 
the ſhort-inade ones. 

They take ſo much aſter the mares 
they are bied from, that they may 
be procured of any kind, light or 

ttrong, 
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ſtrong, as the owner pleaſes. The 
general complaint we make againſt 


them is, that they kick, and are 
ſtubborn : But this is only owing to 
our neglect in the breeding them, 
for they are as gentle as our horſes in 
countries where they are bred with 


more care. 
Mules are of two kinds ; the one 


between the horſe and the ſhe-aſs, 


the other between the he-aſs and the 
The firſt fort are the leaſt 


valuable. They are commonly ve- 


ry dull, and take after the aſs, and 
are not large; the other breed is 
therefore what is propagated chiefly 


in all countries where mules are uſed . 
The largeſt and fineſt he- aſs muſt 


be procured for this breed ; and in 
Spain, where mules are greatly eſ- 
teemed, they will give fifty or ſix- 


ty pounds for a fine he-aſs, only to 
be kept as a ſtallion. They breed 
with this creature out of the fineſt 


and largeſt mares they have, giving 


the aſs an advantage of height of 


ground, and putting the mare into 


a narrow pit, railed on each fide. 
Some authors affirm, that in Syria 
there are a ſort of mules which pro- 
pagate their ſpecies ; but this is a 
mittake ; for in all the countries 
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where they are common of both 
kinds, no ſuch thing ever happens, 
If the aſs deſigned to be bred on is 
ſuckled by a mare, or the mare 
ſuckled with an aſs, it makes them 
much more familiat than they would 
otherwiſe be; and this may always 
be done by taking away the colt 
that belongs to the dam, and put- 
ting the other in its place, keeping 
them in the dark ten days or a fort- 
night. Hill's Hiftory of Animals, and 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

Murks, in the legs of a hor/e, 
See Kisep Heers. 

MUSCLES, in anatomy. See 
the article Anaromy. 

MUSEROLE, in the manage. 
See Nose-Banp. 

MUZZLE, the ſnout of a horſe ; 
alſo a halter to be about the noſe of 
a horſe or mule. 

From that part of a horſe's head, 
where the noſe-band of the bridle 
reſts, to his muzzle, he ſhould have 
nothing but ſkin and bone; and the 
ſmaller the better: therefore it is 
commonly ſaid, he ſhould be able 
to drink out of a beer-glaſs, by rea- 


ſon of the ſmallneſs ot his muzzle. 
Solleyſell. 
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AG, in the manage. A little 

nag, or tit, is a horſe of a low 

ſize. France produces a great many 

admirable nags, which travel and 

endure fatigue better than any of 
your large horſes. Guillet. 

NAILS of the bridle band, in the 


NAI 


manage. The different poſition or 
fituation of the nails of the bridle, 
or left hand of the horſeman, gives 
the horſe a facility of changing 
hands, and form his departure and 
ſtop ; by reaſon that the motion of 
the bridle follows ſuch a poſition of 

Ee the 
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the nails. To give a horſe head, 
muſt turn the nails downwards. 

o tutn the horſe to the right, you 
muſt turn them upwards, moving 
your hand to the right. To change 
to the left, you muſt turn the nails 
down, and bear to the left. To 
ſtop the horſe, you muſt turn them 
upwards, and lift up or raiſe your 
hand. Guiller. 

To drive a Nair, is to fix it in a 
horſe's foot, that it may keep fafl 
the ſhoes. See the article SHoEt1nG 

hoy ſts. 

NARROW, in the manage. A 
Horſe is ſaid to narrow, when he 
does not take ground enough, or does 
not bear far enough out to the one 
hand, or to the other. If your 
Horſe narrows, you mult aſſiſt him 
with the infide rein; that is, you 
muſt carry your hand to the out- 
ſide, and preſs him forward upon 
ſtraight lines with the calves of your 

Gwillet. 

Narrow HEEeLs are, for the 
moſt part, a natural defect in a 
horſe's feet: but are often rendered 
incurable by bad ſhoeing Some 
farrier's hollow the quarters ſo deep 
and fo thin, that one may pinch 
them with one's finger, and think, 
by that means, to widen them out, 
by a ſtrong broad webbed ſhoe : but 
this turns them narrow above, 
and wires their heels, and dries up 
or rots the frog. U he beſt way in 
all ſuch caſes is not to hollow the foot 
in ſhoeing, and pare nothing out, 
but what is rotten or foul; if the 
foot be hard or dry, or inclined to 
be rotten, bathe it often with cham- 
ber-lye, or boil linſeed and chamber- 
bye, to the conſiſtence ot a poultice : 
then add to it fix ounces of green, 
; ſoft ſoap ; and anoint the foot with 
it every day, rubbing a little of it 
upon the ſole; or, * lake two 
* ounces of bees wax; fix ounces 
© of freſh butter; one ounce of tar, 
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„ and as mach Fafed-oll ne | will 


* make it into the confiſtence of a 
* ſmooth ointment.” 

This may be carried from place 
to place, and uſed daily as the other. 
Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

NAVEL-GALL, in horſes, an 
encyſted tumour, or tumour formed 
by a ſort of gelatinous matrer re- 
ſewbling honey, contained in a cap- 
ſula or little bag. This fwelling, 
which is feated juſt behind the ſad- 
die, and upon the vertebrz or bones 
of the back is occafioned from a 
bruiſe or contuſton of the ſaddle-tree, 
that for want of ſtufling, the pannel 
has rubbed and fridged the horſe's 
back. When this ſwelling is diſco- 
vered, the cauſe of it ſhould be re- 
moved before the humours are ſo far 
heated as to occaſion an abſceſs ; you 
ſhould ſtrive to diſperſe it, by apply- 
ing warm greaſy poultices, ſuch as 
ſcalded bran and hog's lard, boiled 
turneps, or the like : but if the tu- 
mour is already formed into a bag, it 
ſhould be cut by a proper perſon; 
the method whereof is, by making a 
long incifon and leiſurely diſſecting 
the bag; by taking the matter quite 
out ſkin and all, and by healing the 
wound with the following ointment. 
Take toſin and common turpentine, 
* of each four ounces; honey, two 


Melt the roſin and turpentine firſt ; 
then add the honey and ſheep ſuet; 
and laſtly, ſtir in by degrees, and 
till the whole is alinoſt cold, half 
an ounce of powdered French ver- 
digreaſe, and keep for uſe : But if 
it is too ſtiff for winter, you may 
add ſome hog's lard or freſh butter 
to it. | 
The navel gall is a tumour of fo 
cold a nature, that if it is not cut 
but, it will often remain ſo long as 
e horſe lives, without 1 or 
c 


coming to a head. Bracken's Pocket= 
Farrier. 
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NEAR-SIDE of a horſe is his left- 
ſide, or that to which we always ap- 
proach, when we go to mount or 
Fandle a horſe; as the off- ſide is his 
right fide: whence we Gillinguiſh a 
horſe's ſeveral parts: for inſtance, 
we ſay the near leg, the off leg; the 
near eye, the off eye, &c. Gibſon's 
Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

NECK »f a horſe. Should be lean 
and but little fleſh upon it; and to 
be well ſhaped, it ſhould, at it's 
going from the withers, riſe with a 
ſlope upwards, 1 by de- 
grees towards the head. In mares, 
it is a good quality to have their 
necks ſomewhat groſs, and charged 
with fleſh, becauſe their necks ate 
generally too fine and flender. 

Deer Necks, or cock-throppled, 
are thoſe, in which the fleſh that 
ſhould be next the mane, is ſet quite 
below, and next the throat, which 
renders the neck i|-ſhaped and ugly. 
A well ſhaped neck contributes very 
much to the making him light or 
heavy of the hand, according as it is 
fine or coarſe. Solleyſell. See the 
article Carry. 

Sevelled Necx, in horſes that are 
unſkilfully managed with reſpect to 
bleeding, is not occaſioned by the 
groom Wiking his fleam twice into 
the vein, as Captain Burdon will 
have it, nor from the fleam's cut- 
ting through the vein, as is vulgarly 
imagined, but from the motion of 
the jaws and muſcular parts of the 
neck, together with hanging down 
the head after bleeding: for theſe, 
together with the cold air, when a 
horſe is turned out ſoon after the 
operation, will very often occaſion a 
flux of humours to the part, and con- 
ſequently an inflammation, from 
whence what ſubſequent evils may 
we not expect, as the gangrene, &c. 
vee the article BLEEDING. 

Hence it is adviſable, to let the 
horſe be kept warm ; and not to give 
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him any food for ſome hours after 
he has been bled. But when a 
horſe's neck happens to ſwell after 
bleeding, the beſt application is a 
ſoftening poultice, with a great deal 


of mucilaginous and grealy things 


in the compoſition, and ſuch is the 
following * Take mallow and 
* marſhinallow leaves, picked clean 
* from the ſtalks, of each ten hand- 
* fuls; white lilly roots, half a 
pound]; linſeed and fenugreek ſeed, 
* of each two ounces; ointment of 
* marſhmallows, fix ounces; and 
of hog's lard, half a pound. Mix 
* according to art. 

Ihe leaves and roots ſhould be 
boiled well, and the water preſſed 
ſtrongly from them: then beat them 
up to a pulp in a mortar, and let 
it ſtand till you have made a mu- 
cilage or jelly of the ſeeds, by brui- 
ſing them well and boiling them in 
a quart of water to a pint, which 
you mult beat up with the former; 
and laſtly, add the ointment and 
hog's lard: and when all are mixed 
thoroughly let it be applied very 
thick over the tumour, and warmed 
well before the fire, after it is ſpread 
upon a piece of flannel or the like; 
and afterwards rolled on according 
to the ſituation of the part affected, 
and renewed as it becomes dry. 

If the ſwelling of a horſe's neck 
after bleeding will not diſperſe, but 
tends to ſuppuration, it ſhould be 
opened when it is ſufficiently ſoft, 
the wound dreſſed with the green 
ointment for healing wounds ; and 
the poultice continued till all the 


hargnels is diſſolved 


As to the food, which a horſe 
ſhould eat during the cure of fuch 
ſwelling in his neck, it is beſt to 
give him maſhes of malt, warm 
grains and warm water, with a 
good deal of oatmeal in it; and if 
he would eat a lictle bay, it ſhould 
be ſweet, ſoft meadow hay, ſprinkled 
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with clear water, or cut graſs in 
ſummer. Bracken's Pocket Farrier. 

NEEDLE-WORMS, or Asca- 
RIDES. See the article Ascart- 
DES. 

NEESING. or SnezzinG. In 
order to purge a horſe's head, when 
it is ſtuffed with phlegm, cold, or 
other groſs humours, by neefing, 
there is nothing better, than to take 
a branch of pellitory of Spain ; and 
tying the ſame to a ſtick, put it up 
his noſtrils, and it will operate upon 
him without hurt or violence Ruff. 
Dick. 

NEIGHING, the cry of a horſe. 


To prevent neighing. See the ar- 
ticle a 
NERVES in anatomy. See the 


article AXaTOMY. 

NICKING of a horſe's tail, an 
operation performed to make a horſe 
carry his tail well. See Dock ix 
of horſes. ; 
' Before we deſcribe the operation 
of nicking, it may be neceſſary to 
enquire how the effect of it, that is 
the elevation of the tail, is brought 
about ; and in order to know this, 
and judge with propriety of the ope- 
ration, we muſt conſider the tail as 


elevated, or lifted up by one ſet of 


muſcles; and depreſſed, or pulled 
down by another. The muſcles 
which elevate the tail are more nu- 


merous, large, and ſtrong, than 


thoſe that depreſs it ; they are cloſe- 
ly connected to the bones of the tail 
by fleſhy fibres, and terminate in 
ſtrong tendons at the extremity : 
but the muſcles of the latter ſoon 
form into tendinous expanſions, and 
three large tendons which are in- 
ſerted into the latter bones of the 
tail; there are ſeveral other ſmall 
tendons which run laterally ; the ar- 
teries are four, and run ſometimes 
above the bones of the tail: conſe- 
quently are eaſily avoided by a dex- 
trous hand, as they cannot readily 
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be wounded by a knife, in dividing 
the tendons neceſſary to be cut in 
this operation. The art of nickin 

horſes then chiefly conſiſts in a tran 

verſe diviſion of theſe depreſſing ten- 
dons of the tail, and ſuch a poſition 
afterwards as will keep their extre- 


mities from coming again into con- 
tat, ſo chat an intervening callus Þ 
fills up the vacuity ; by theſe means 


an additional power is given to the 
antagoniſt muſcles, viz. the eleva- 
tors; the counter- action of the de- 
preſſors being manifeſtly abated by 
the diviſion of the tendons, and the 
inter vention of the callus. 

The uſual method of ſupporting 
the tail by a pully and weight is lia- 
ble to many exceptions; the extre- 
mities of the divided tendons not 
being by that method kept ſufficient- 
ly hacer ; the ſituation of the tail 

being rather inclined to a perpendi-- 
cular than a curved direction: this 
poſition too is liable to many varia- 
tions from the different movements 
of the horſe, and is the reaſon that 
the tail frequently inclines to one ſide, 
as the nick may heal up faſter on one 
ſide than the other; the diſagreeable 
ſituation the horſe muſt ſtand in with 
a weight conſtantly hanging to his 
tail is another material objection, be- 
ſides the neceſſity of removing it, 
when the horſe is exerciſed or taken 
out to water. 

To remedy theſe inconyeniencies, 
and perfect this operation, a ma- 
chine has lately been contrived which 
has frequently been practiſed with 
the expected ſucceſs; and indeed at 
firſt view appears in every reſpect 
calculated to correct all the defects in 
the old one; for a deſcription of 
which, together with a plate en- 
| Sas on copper, the reader is de- 
ired to conſult Bartlet's Gentleman's 
Farriery, 

In regard to the operation, it is 
worth notice, that the extremities "of 
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the tendons which jut out in the ope- 
ration need not here be cut off, as 
is cuſtomarily done; the number of 
the inciſions muſt be in proportion to 
the length of the tail; but three in 
neral are ſufficient. The moſt ap- 
proved method of dreſſing at firſt is 
with powdered rofin and ſpirit of 
wine, applying a ſoit doſſil of lint or 
tow, dipped in the fame, between 
each nick; and lapping the tail up 
with a linen cloth and broad filler, 
which the next morning ſhould be 
cut open down the back part of the 
tail; and the morning aſter be gently 
taken off, when it will be proper to 
plait the hairs, in order to keep them 
clean, and to ſet the tail as is direct- 
ed in the plate and references. 
Every two or three days, the tail 
ſhould be let down, and the upper 
part next fo the rump bathed with hot 
vinegar ; and if it begins to crack, and 


the hair comes off, a little tinture of 


myrrh will ſoon put a ſtop to it. To 
obviate any threatening ſymptoms 
that may ariſe in regard to the 
wounds, have recourſe to the direc- 
tions on Doc Rix G. Bartlet. 

NIGHT -MARE, a malady in- 
cident to horſes as well as human bo- 
dies, proceeding from a melancholy 
blood oppreſſing the heart: it will 
cauſe the horſe to ſweat more in the 
night than in the day, and thereby 
deprive him of his reſt. You may 
diſcover it by obſerving him in the 
morning, whether he {ſweats on the 
flanks, neck, and ſhort ribs, which 
are ſure indications of it. 

For the cure. Take a pint of ſal- 
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lad oil, a quarter of a pound of ſu- 
gar=candy, put into them a handful 
of fait, mix them well together, warm 
thei blood-warm. and give the hort ſe 
two mornings. Ruftic Dif. 

NIPPERS, are four teeth in the 
fore part of a horſe's mouth, two in 
the upper and two in the lower jaw : 
a horſe puts them forth between the 
ſecond and third year. See Tet TH. 
Guillet. 

Nirprxs, a ſmith's or farrier's nip- 
pers, are the pincers with which they 
cut the nails they have drove in be- 
fore they rivet them, and which they 
uſe in taking off a ſhoe. Gui let. 

NO$SE-BAND, or Mustkrore, 
is the part of a head-ſtall of a bridle 
that comes over a horſe's noſe. 

NOSTRILS of a horſe, ſhould be 
large and extended, fo that the red 
within them may be perceived, eſpe- 
cially when he ſneezes: the wideneſs 
of the noſtrils does not a little con- 
tribute to the eaſineſs of breathing. 

It is therefore upon this account, 
that the Spaniards and many others 
cut up their horſes noſtrils, to faci- 
litate their breathing in violent cour- 
ſes: but this cutting up of the noſ- 
trils, beſides the eaſe it gives in 
breathing, bringeth another advan- 
tage along with it, for it preventeth 
a horſe's neighing, which is very con- 
venient for ſuch perſons as go upon 
party, for then the neighing of their 
horſes cannot diſcover them; and it 
is thought that this is the reaſon why 
ſome horfes noſtrils are cut up, be- 
cauſe after it, they neigh very rarely 
or not at all. Solleyſell. 
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ATS is the diet of horſes. See 

the article FTDING of horſes. 

OBEY, in the manage. A horſe 

is ſaid to obey the hand and heels, 

to obey the aids or helps, when he 

knows and anſwers them according 
to demand. Guil/et. | 

OFF-SIDE of a horſe. See the 
article Near-s1De. 

OILS, in the farrier's diſpenſatory. 
All ſimple oils, which are made of 
any ſingle herb or flower, require no 
other apparatus, but only to infuſe 
any quantity of the herb or flower, 
gathered in their prime, into a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of oil olive, and boil 
till they be criſp, or ſtand in the ſun 
till the oil be impregnated with the 
virtue of the flower ; ſuch are the 
oil of roſes, oil of rue, oils of camo- 
mile, dill, fennel, marjoram, or any 
other herb: theſe have all in them 
the virtues of their reſpective fimples. 

The following are compounded 
oils, and ſuch as require different 
management; being, at the ſame 
time, thoſe that are moſt uſed in the 
farrier's practice. 

Oi of Bays is made as follows. 
* Bruiſe any quantity of the ripe bay - 
© berries before they are dry; and 
© boil them in water for ſome time, 
and the oil will ſwim at top, which 
* take off, when cold, and keep for 
* uſe.” There is no oil ſo much pre- 
ſcribed in the diſeaſes of horſes as 
this, though it is now ſeldom made : 
but the apothecaries commonly give 
them common oil inſtead of it, with 
a {mall mixture of ſome ſweet ſcented 
oil. It is accounted warm and pe- 
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nettating, and of ſervice to remove 
pain and ſwelling in the joints, and 
in all nervous parts: but is much the 
beſt, when joined to things of more 
powerful efficacy. 

Oil of Earth-worms, Take 
earth worms well cleanſed, half a 
pound ; oil of olives, two pounds ; 
white wine, half a pint; boil to- 
gether till the wine is evaporated, 
and the. worms are grown criſpy ; 
then ſtrain the oil for uſe,” This 
is recommended in all griefs in the 
ſhoulders, loins, hips, legs, and in 
all the nervous parts, whether they 
come by wounds or bruiſes, or by 
cold ſurfeits or any other accidents. 
It is accounted very penetrating. 
OL of St. John's wort. Take 
the tops of St. John's wort when 
in flower, four ounces ; oll olive, 
one pound; let it ſtand together 
in the ſun ſome days; then preſs 
out the oil, and put the fame 
quantity of the flowers in it, two 
or three times more : let it ſtand 
* in the ſun open for ſome days ; 
and then ſtrain it for uſe.” This 
is one of the moſt uſeful of all the 
oils. It is warm and ter . 
and therefore of ſervice in compoſi- 
tion with other things in cold pitui- 
tous tumours, and in many of the 
ſame intentions, as the oil of bays: but 
its principal uſe is to anoint the edges 
of large wounds or inflamed ulcers: 
for it greatly eaſes pain, and helps to 
bring them ſpeedily to digeſtion. 

O1rL of Swallows. Take ſixteen 
* Whole ſwallows ; rue, camomile, 

« plaintain 
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« plaintain, the greater and lefler 
« bays, pennyroyal, dill, hyſop, roſe- 
mary, fage, St. Jobn's wort, and 
coſtmary, of each an bandful ; oil 
olive, four pounds; canary, one 
« pint ; boil the whole till the watry 
« parts are evaporated ; then ftrain 
them for uſe.” This is uſed by 
farriers for ſtrains in the joints or ſi- 
news, and ir. all diſorders where the 
nerves are affected: but it will be 
much more efficacious, when it en- 
ters the compoſition of ſtrengthening 
charges. Gibſon's Farrier's Diſpen- 


ſatory. 

OINTMENTS, in the Farrier's 
Diſpenſatory. The officinal oint- 
ments that are moſt uſed in the far- 
riers practice, and molt likely to do 
ſervice in any of the external diſeaſes 
of horſes, are as follow ; the reſt of 
thoſe compoſitions, wherewith the 
farriers books ſo much abound, being 
many of them no better than com- 
mon tallow or hogs lard. 

AEgyptiacum O1NTMENT is made 
thus. * Take verdigreaſe in fine 
* powder, five ounces; honey, one 
pound, or fourteen ounces ; vi- 
© negar, ſeven ounces, boil all toge- 
* ther till it is of a deep red, and as 
thick as honey.“ This has been 
in great reputation both among far- 
riers and ſurgeons for cleanſing foul 
ulcers, and eating off rotten fleſh ; 
and by the ſurgeon it is uſed with 
good fucceſs mixed with ſpirit of 
wine, or oil of turpentine, to drefs 
mortifications in the legs, or any other 
part of the body. 

Apoſtles Oi x TNENT. Take tur- 
< pemtine, roſin, yellow wax, gum 
* ammoniac, of each an ounce and 
* fix drams ; roots of long bith- 
* wort, olibanum, bdellium, of each 
* ſix drams; mycrh and galbanum, 
© of each half an ounce, oppo- 
* panax, three Grams; litharge, 
nine drams; verdigreaſe, two 
* drams; oil of olives, two pounds; 
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* vinegar, what is ſufficient to diſ- 
* ſolve the gums ; make the whole 
into an ointment.” This is one 
of the beſt ointments that ever was 
framed to deterge and cleanſe foul 
ſores and ulcers, and is very much 
uſed to horſes both by the French 
and Italians ; but ſeldom by the far- 
riers of our own nation : perhaps, 
becauſe it is hard to be got, unleſs 
it be in London, it being ſomewhat 
troubleſome to make : but it is cer- 
tainly worth every one's while to 
have it, that practiſes among horſes ; 
and may be made in the tollowing 
manner. Firſt, boil the litharge in 
the oil, over a very gentle fire, con- 
tinually ſtirring, that it may not fly 
over; and when they are incor 
rated together, take it off the fe, 
and pour gently into it a ſufficient 
quantity of water, to keep it from 
burning. The gums mult be diſſol- 
ved in vinegar, and ſtrained from their 
droſs and ſticks, and mixed with 
the turpentine, roſin, and wax, and 
put into the pan with the litharge, 
which muſt be boiled all together, 
until the watry parts be evaporated ; 
then take the bithwort and verdi- 
greaſe, both made into fine powder, 
and ſtir them into the whole compo- 
ſition; and when they are thorough- 
ly incorporated, take the ointment 
from the fire, and put it into an open 
pot, to cool. It this ointment be 
made according to theſe directions, it 
will be of a deep green colour. 
Baſilicon, or the Royal O1nT- 
MENT. * Take yellow wax, ſheep 
« ſuet, roſin, and black pitch, of 
each half a pound; cut them into 
ſmall pieces, then put five pounds 
of oil olive into a baſon or pot; 
ſet it over a pretty ſtrong fire, and 
when the oil is hot, add the other 
ingredients ; after they are whol- 
ly melted, ſtrain the liquid maſs 
through a piece of canvas, or 
coarſe cloth, and add a pound of 
« turpentiae, 
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it be cold. 
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* turpentine; ſtirring it conſtantly, till 
Thus Solleyſell makes 
it after the manner of the French 
apothecaries, which is much the beſt 
for horſes. It is the beſt ointment 
for ali ordinary uſes, to be ſpread on 
flax or fine hurds. It will cure any 
wound or fore, where there is not 
an ill diſpoſition of the blood and 
Juices ; or where the part has not 
been vitiated by improper applica- 
tions, or other bad management. 
O1inTMENT of Bays. Take 
bay leaves, one pound ; bayber- 
ries, half a pound ; colewort leaves, 
four ounces ; neat's feet oil, five 
pounds; beef ſuet, two pounds; 
boil them together until the wat ry 
parts of the ingredients are evapo- 
rated ; and then ſtrain it for uſe.” 
This is oftentimes fold to the far- 
riers inſtead of the oil of bays; and 
if they could always have this inſtead 
of the other, it would be no great 
impoſition upon them, it being a 
very warm ointment, a ſtrengthener 
of the nerves, a diſcuſſer of wind, 
and very proper in all old priefs in 
the joints and finews, in cramps and 
convulſions, and in all paralytic 
numbneſſes, Ec. 
Dialthea,orO1nTMENTof Marſh- 
mallows. * Take any quantity of 
the roots of marſhmaliows, fenu- 
greek and linſeed ; and boil them 
till you make a thick mucilage ; 
then take of the mucilage, two 
pounds; oil olive, four pounds; 
wax, one pound; foſin half a 
pound; turpentine, two ounces ; 
mix all together over the fire, and 
make an ointment.” 
This mucilage ſhould be ſtrained 
from the roots and feeds, and boiled 
with the oil till all the watry parts 
are waſted ; and that they are both 
thoroughly incorporated. This is 
a very uſeful medicine both to ſur- 
geons and farriers, to mix with their 
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ripening and ſuppurative cataplaſms. 
It is of yood ſervice, as it ſoon ren- 
ders thoſe tumours to which it is ap- 
plied, fit to be opened, though it has 
ſometimes a contrary effect, as it con- 
tributes to diſcuſs them. 

Nerve O1NTMENT. © Take cow- 
* flip leaves, with the flowers; 
ſage, chamepytis, roſemary, la- 
vender, bay leaves with the ber- 
ries, camomile, rue, ſmallage, me- 
lilot with its flowers, and worm- 
wood, of each an handful; mint, 
betony, pennyroyal, parſley, the 
leſſer centaury and St. Jobns wort, 
of each half an handful; neat's feet 
oil, five pounds; oil of ſpike, half 
an ounce; mutton or beef ſuet, 
two pounds: make the whole in- 
to an ointment.” The herbs, as 
in all other ointments that. conſiſt 
pretty much of vegetables, muſt be 
cut ſmall and bruiſed; then boiled, 
till they become criſpy ; after which, 
they muſt be ſtrained and put over 
the fire again (keeping it very gentle) 
until all the watry parts are exhaled, 
and that it loſes its yellowneſs : but 
looks of a clear green colour : then 
it may be put up for uſe. This is 
uſed by farriers for all aches and 
griefs in the finews and muſcles, to 
ſtrengthen and reſtore tired or de- 
cayed legs, after travel, or any vio- 
lent exerciſe ; and in divers other in- 
tentions. 

Populneum or the poplar Ol x- 
MENT. Take freſh poplar buds, 
one pound and an half; violet 
leaves, navelwort of the wall, of 
each three ounces ; freſh hog's 
greaſe, one pound; bruiſe the 
herbs in a wooden or ſtone mor- 
ter; and when they have been 
ſome time macerated together, 
add the tops of bramble leaves ; 
of black popptes, of mandrakes, or 
the berries and leaves of moun- 
tain alder, henbane, nightſhade, 
* lettuce, 
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ſettuce, houſe-leek, the greater 
and lefſer, and the greater bur- 
© dock, of each three ounces ; after 
«© theſe have alſo been bruiſed, and 
« ſtood ſome time in a maceration 
© with the reſt, add roſe-water, one 
pound; and boil till the ingredi- 
ments are ctiſp ; ſtrain and boil again 
« gently over a flow fire, continual- 
* Iy ſtirring until it acquire a beau- 
© tiful green colour,” This is uſed 
as a repellent and cooler, eſpecially 
to burns and ſcalds : but it has been 
known to do miſchief, when the ſore 
has been ſmall, and the inflammation 
and ſwelling very great, in which 
caſe good poultices ſucceed better. 

Soldiers O1NnTMENT, called alſo 
martiatum. Take freſh bay leaves, 
three pounds; rue, two pounds 
* anda half; marjoram, two pounds; 
* mint, one pound ; fage, worm- 
wood, coſtmary, and baſil, of each 
half a pound; oil olive, twenty 
pounds; yellow wax, four pounds; 
* malaga wine, two pounds, or two 
© pints ; bruiſe all the leaves, and 
© boil to the conſumption of the wine 
© and aqueous parts; then ſtrain it 
for uſe.” This is a better nerve- 
ointment than that which is fo in- 
titled: it is as good as any thing in 
the form of an ointment can be to 
remove all old griefs in the ſhoulders, 
hips, legs; in all cramps, and con- 
vulſions of the finews; and in all para- 
lytic numbneſſes, and all weaknefles 
in the nerves, and ſenſible parts ; 
and therefore, makes a very ht ingre- 
dient in all ſuch charges as are 
contrived for that purpoſe. See 
CHaRcEs. 

OinTMENT of Tutty. Take 
tutty, finely levigated on a marble, 
two ounces, calamine, or lapis ca- 
laminaris alſo levigated, one ounce ; 
ointment of roſes, one pound and 
an half; mix and make an oint- 
ment, by diſſolving the roſe oint- 
ment over a gentle fire in a pipkin ; 
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© and ſtirring the powders into its 
« whenit is melted.” This is a very 
good medicine to dreſs humid moitt 
ulcers, ſuch as are apt to riſe in fun- 
gous ſoft excreſcences: but it is 
chiefly made uſe of to dry up hot 
rheums in the eyes, in which inten- 
tion it is oftentimes very ſerviceable : 
inſtead of the roſe ointment, the 
apothecaries uſe hog's lard : but the 
roſe ointment is certainly more pro- 
per. 

There are alſo other of the offici- 
nal ointments uſed by farriers, as 


the unguentum nutritum, deficcati- 


vum, rubrum, and the ointment of 
pompholox, to ſkin fores and ulcers : 
but as theſe ſeldom ſucceed, but in 
ordinary caſes, we ſhall not ſpend 
time in inſerting any other than the 
white ointment in this place; there 
being ſome others of inferior efficacy 
to be met with under their proper 
heads in the courſe of this dictio- 
nary. 

Unguentum album, or the white 
O1rnTMenrT, called by the common 
people unguenty. Take oil of ro- 
* ſes, or hog's lard, nine ounces ; 
cerus, or white lead waſhed in roſe 
© water, three ounces ; white wax, 
* two ounces; camphire, two 
* drams; make them into an oint- 
ment. 

The wax ought to be cut into 
thin flices, and melted in the oil 
or lard. The camphire ſhould be 
powdered with a little oil, by itſelf, 
and then rubbed well with the cerus, 
which ſhould alſo be in fine powder, 
and both mixed with the Jard and 
wax together, when almoſt cold, 
otherwife the camphire will be apt 
to loſe part of its virtue. This is a 
great cooler, and is made uſe of to 
heal up ſores after they have been 
well drawn and cleanſed ; and ſome- 
times to take off heat and inflamma- 


tion in burns and ſcalds, and in 
F other 
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the like accidents: but it is ſome- 
times liable to inconveniencies as a 
repellent, where there is not a ſuffi- 
cient vent for the humours, though 
by reaſon of the camphire, it is more 
ſafe than moſt of that kind. Gib/on's 
Farrier's Diſpenſatory. 

For the ointment accopum, 
Coachman's ointment, Duke's oint- 
ment, opedeldock, wound-ointment, 
&c. See the articles Accor uu, &c. 

The virtues and preparations of 
other ointments proper in particular 
diſorders, will be given ſeverally un- 
der the name of each diſorder. 

OMENTUM, the Caur, in a- 
natomy, a double, thin, tranſparent 
membrane, interlarded with fat, 
which both ſerves to keep the guts 
warm, and to moiſten them. It ad- 
heres to the bottom of the ſtomach, 
to the ſpleen and hollow ſide of the 
liver, to the gut colon, the ſweet 
bread, and to the beginning of the 
ſmall guts ; and is embroidered with 
a great number of veins and arteries 
that communicate with the ſtomach, 
ſpleen, guts, &c. Gibſon's Diſeaſes 
of Horſes. 

OPENING of a horſe's heels is 
when the ſmith, in paring the foot, 
cuts the heel low, and wr it down 
within a finger's breadth of the co- 
ronet, ſo that he ſeparates the cor- 
ners of the heel, and by that means 
impairs the ſubſtance of the foot, 
cauſing it to cloſe and become nar- 
row at the heels: this practice ought 
therefore to be avoided, fince, if 
there be any weakneſs in the foot, 
it will of neceſſity make it ſhrink and 
fireighten in the quarters, ſo as ab- 
ſolutely to ſpoil the foot. Solleyſell. 

OPODELDOCK, or OPODEL- 
DOCH, an ointment or liniment 
much uſed by fartiers, in the cure of 
ſhoulder ſplaited and hip-ſhot horſes; 
and for ſtrains, wrenches, and diſ- 
locations in all parts ; it is alſo proper 
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other circumſtances attended with for bruiſes, cold ſwellinge, benumb- 


ed. parts, and for diſperſing many 
other ſuch ſort of tumours ; it may 
alſo be given internally for the gripes, 
from wind or taking cold ; for the 
ſtrangury alſo ; and as a cordial, one 
ounce or more may be taken for a 
doſe in a pint of ale. As opodel- 
dock is variouſly made, and thoſe 
uſually ſold in the ſhops do not ſeem 
ſo well calculated for horſes, we 
ſhall inſert the following as better 
adapted for the horſes, to which this 
liniment is uſed ; and recommend it 
to be kept ready prepared for the 
ule of the ſtable.” NY 

* Take Jamaica pepper, four 
* ounces ; winters bark, carraway- 
* ſeeds, laurel, and juniper berries 
* bruiſed, of each two ounces ; roſe- 
mary, marjoram, and lavender 
flowers, of each an ounce ; recti- 
hed ſpirit of wine, three pints ; let 
them digeſt in a warm place ten 
days; then ſtrain off the tincture, 
and diſſolve in it Venice ſoap, 
a pound and a half; camphor, 
three ounces : Barbadoes tar, four 
ounces ; oil of turpentine, fix 
ounces ; oil of amber, two ounces ; 
mix and make a liniment.” Bart- 
let's Farriery. 

OSSLETS are little hard ſub- 
ſtances that ariſe amongſt the ſmall 
bones of the knee, on the inſide ; 
they grow out of the gummy ſub- 
ſtance which faſtens thoſe bones to- 
gether, from ſtrains while a horſe is 
young, before his joints are well 
knit ; they are not common ; and 
if obſerved in the beginning, a little 
oil of origanum rubbed on the part 


every other day will diſſolve and 


take them off: but if they are of 
long continuance, they are difficult 
to be removed. Firing is the moſt 
certain method to effect a cure. 
Gibſon's Diſeaſes of oops, 

he beſt cure for theſe bony ex- 
creſcences, Dr. Bracken thinks, is firſt 
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of all to beat them up with a bleedin 
ſtick for ſome time; then to rs 
or wound the part with a ſmall bod- 
kin made hot, and to rub in ſome 
oil of origanum, after which clap 
on the following charge. Take 
Athiops mineral, one ounce; com- 
* mon turpentine, ſix drams; bur- 
* gundy pitch, one ounce; Spa- 
* niſh flies in powder, two drams ; 
* corroſive ſubſimate in powder, half 
* adram ;* ſhave away the hair, and 
apply this warm and thick ſpread, 
either upon tow or leather, and bind 
it on for ſome time till it offers to 
come off eaſily, after which heal 
the wound with the green ointment. 
It is worth obſerving, that theſe 
kinds of bony excreſcences muſt ei- 
ther be nipt in the bud, or they will 
ſoon become of ſuch firmneſs and 
ſolidity, that they will not yield to 
one thing or other ; and that by 
rubbing and beating, them with a 
ſtick of any ſort of wood, though 
ſome adviſe hazle as the beſt, the 
hard ſubſtance is brought to be as 
loft as jelly, and will therefore more 
eaſily be diſperſed or diſſolved by the 
plaſter, &c. Bracken's Farriery. 
OVER-DONE, Ovtx-x1D, or 
Over-woRKED. A horſe is faid 
to be thus when his wind and ſtrength 
are broke and exhauſted with fatigue. 
Guillet. 
Over-Reacn. A horſe is faid 
to have got an over-reach, when he 
has cut his fore-heel with the point 
of his hind ſhoe. This wound, 
when only ſuperficial or flight, is in 
general eaſily cured by waſhing it 
clean, and applying the wound oint- 
ment: but it ſhould be obſerved, 
from the nature and manner of the 
injury, where the blow has been 
ſmart, that it differs widely from 
a common cut; the part here being 
both torn and bruiſed ; and conſe- 
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quently it requires to be properly 
digeſted, in order to lay a good 
foundation for healing. For this 
purpoſe, after waſhing out any dirt 
or gravel with ſoap ſuds, &c. let the 
wound be digeſted by drefling it 
with doſſils of lint dipt in an ounce 
of venice turpentine, divided with 
the yolk of an egg, to which half 
an ounce of tincture of myrrh may 
be added. Over this dreſſing, a 
turnep poultice ſhould be applied, or 
one made with ſtrong beer grounds 
and oatmeal, three or four times or 
oftner, till the digeſtion is 3 ; 
and then both theſe dreſſings may 
be changed for precipitate medicines, 
or lime-water mixture; obſerving 
always to apply the dofſils carefully 
to the bottoms to fill up the ſore 
with the ſame even to the ſurface, 
and to bind all on with a compreſs 
and rowler, and if any cavities ap- 
pear that cannot conveniently be 
dreſſed to the bottom, they ſhould 
always be laid open, or no proper 
ſoundation for healing can be obtain- 
ed. The hoof ould allo be kept 
ſupple, or pared away, when the 
growth. of it interrupts this end, as 
tometimes is the caſe. Partler. 

OUT, or OuTs1Dpe, See Ix. 

OX-F FEET, in a horſe, is when 
the horn of the hind foot cleaves juit 
in the very middle of the fore part 
of the hoof, trom the coronet to the 
ſhoe; they are not common, but 
very troubleſome, and often make a 
horle halt. So/tey/ell. 

Ox-LeGs, an imperfection in 
ſome horſes, which though they 
have the back ſinew of their fore legs 
ſomewhat ſeparate from the bone, 
yet their ſinews are ſo ſmall, and ſo 
little ſet off, that their legs will be- 
come round after ſmall labour. Sol- 


leyſell. 
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ACE of a horſe, in the manage, 


is a certain manner of motion, 
or progreſſion, of a horſe. The na- 
tural paces of a horſe are three, viz, 
a walk, a trot, and a gallop: to 
which may be added an amble, be- 
cauſe ſome horſes have it naturally ; 
and ſuch horſes are generally the 
ſwifteſt amblers of any. See the ar- 
ticles Txor, GaLLoe, &c. 

For the artificial paces, ſee the 

article Alxs. 
Horſes that mix their paces, that 
is, ſhuffle betwixt a walk and an 
amble, are ſeldom of any value. 
The defect proceeds from their fret- 
ful fiery temper ; and ſometimes 
from a weakneſs either in their reins 
or legs. 

PACK-HORSE. In chuſing a 
horſe for the pack or hampers, let 
him be ſtrong limbed, but not tall, 
with a broad back or ribs, full 
ſhoulders, and thick withers : for if 
he be thin in that part, there will 
be great difficulty to keep his back 
from galling : be ſure that he takes 
a large ſtride, becauſe the horſe that 
does fo, goes at the greateſt eale, 
and rids his ground the faſtelt. In 


ordering the pack horſe, neither he, 


any more than the cart horſe, need 
any walking, waſhing or faſting. 
but they muſt be dreſſed well, and 
fed well; and their ſhoes and backs 
muſt be attended to. The beſt food 
for them is hay, chaff, or peas, or 
out- hulls and peas, with chopt ſtraw 
and peas mixed together. Jo give 
them warm grains and ſalt, once a 
week, will not be amits, becaule it 
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will prevent the breeding of worms 
and the like diſorders. Ruſtic Did. 

PAINS in hor/es, a kind of ul- 
cerous ſcab, or watery ſores, on the 
legs and paſterns, cauſed by a ſerous 
matter ouzing through the pores ; 
which is indued with ſuch a ſharp- 
neſs, that it makes the hair fall off 
from ſeveral parts of the legs and 
paſterns. Sometimes it looſens the 
coronet from the hoof; and ſome- 
times the fleſh appears as if it was 
disjointed from the bones and finews ; 
where the matter runs, it ſo hardens 
the ſkin, that it is apt to break out 
into cracks and refts, which diſ- 
charge abundance of ſtinking mat- 
ter. 

The cure conſiſts chiefly in inter- 
nals, and in thoſe things that are 
proper to rectify the blood, as de- 
coctions of box-wood, guaiacum, 
and ſaſſafras, &c. or the ſaid woods 
may be raſped and mixed with his 
oats, and ſometimes _ dry 
bran. All the medicines preſcribed 
in the farcin may be made uſe of in 
this caſe : but if the horſe be inclin- 
able to a dropſy, which may be 
known by the yielding of the twel- 
ling, and like wiſe as the fore-legs 
will alſo be affected, and by the 
other ſigns, peculiar to that diſtemper, 
he mult then be treated accordingly : 
Mean while, the following applica- 
tions may be made outwardly. 
* Take honey, turpentine, and 
* hog's greaſe, of each a like quan- 
tity ; melt them over a gentle fire 
in a glazed pipkin, and add a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of wheat flour, to 

* make 
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make it into a poultice, or, Take 
« fenugreek-meal, bean flour, linſeed 
meal, and muſtard ſeed powdered, 
of each a like 2 3 boil them 
over a gentle fire with a ſufficient 
« quantity of marſhmallows ; or for 
« want of that, with butter or hog's 
* lard, into the conſiſtence of a poul- 
* tice.” Theſe muſt be applied warm 
to the legs and paſterns, to draw out 
the matter ; and bring down the 
ſwelling. If there be foulneſs, you 
may take a pound of black ſoap, half 
a pound of honey, four ounces of 
burnt alum, two ounces of verde- 
greaſe in powder, a pint of brandy 
or ſpirit of wine, with a ſufficient 
_ of wheat flour. Let this be 
pread on cloths and applied as the 
former. 

As ſoon as the ſwelling is abated, 
and the moiſture dried up, it will be 
convenient to keep the legs and paſ- 
terns rolled up with a firm bandage, 
whereby the parts will not only be 
kept cloſe, but the influx of freſh 
matter prevented: for the continu- 
ance or frequent returns of theſe wa- 
tery eruptions brings ſuch a looſeneſs 
into the legs, that it cauſes a rotten- 
neſs in the truſh, breeds ſplents ; and 
ſometimes, by rotting the tendons, 
becomes the cauſe of quitter bones, 
foundering, and other diſtempers in 
the feet. Gibſon's Farrier's Guide. 

Pain Piss, or STRANGURY. 

PALATE of a horſe, the upper 
part or roof of the mouth. The pa- 
late of a horſe ſhould be lean, for if 
it be fat, that is full and high, ſo as 
to be almoſt equal with the extremi- 
ties of his upper teeth, the leaſt 
height in the liberty of a bic will be 
troubleſome, and make him either 
check in the bridle, and be always 
throwing up his head, or otherwiſe 
carry it too low, which beſides the 
unſightlineſs will much annoy the 
rider's hand. Selley/ell, 
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Horſes are commonly bled in the 
palate with a ſharp pointed horn, to 
refreſh and give them an appetite. 

PALSY, an inability to motion, 
ariſing either from a fault in the blood 
or animal ſpirits, or from both toge- 
ther ; ſeizing ſometimes the whole 
body; ſometimes one fide, and ſome- 
times a particular part only. 

When the cauſe happens from the 
animal ſpirits, then ſenſation is in a 
manner loſt ; and ſometimes with an 
inability to motion alſo ; and becauſe 
the nervous fluid is rendered thick, 
and unapt to motion, and the nerves 
themſelves are relaxed and moiſt, 
and conſequently unfit for lively 
vibrations; there will alſo be ſome- 
times a numbneſs and inſenſibility to 
the touch, but yet a capacity of mo- 
tion may be preſerved ; but when a 
palſy ariſes from a fault in the blood, 
viz. from an over-great humidity, or 
when it is rendered too thick ; in 
the firſt caſe the muſcles are ſtretched 
out in length, and their fibres re- 
laxed ; and by loſing their tone, they 
become incapable of contraction; 
and therefore though there may be 
a diſtribution of the nervous juice, 
yet motion is loſt, by reaſbn of that 
over relaxation; while at the ſame 
time, ſenſe may remain; and in the 
other caſe, though there be a con- 
courſe of ſpirits, yet the blood is ſo 
thick, that it cannot be ſuddenly 
enough rarefied, to produce motion. 
But laſtly when the blood and ſpirits 
are both affected in a palſy, the ſenſe 
and motion will both be loſt; and 
if the nerves or blood be affected 
within the brain, then the palſy will 
be accompanied with an apoplexy or 
vertigo. 

And therefore the cauſes of a pal- 
ſy are all thoſe things that may in- 
duce an over-great humidity into 


the blood and ſpirits, ſo as to occa- 
ſion 
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fion a relaxation or looſeneſs in the 
canals or fibres; or when the blood 
alone is rendered ſo thick, that it 
cannot be rarefed, by which means 
the nerves and animal juices become 
alſo affected; and this is ' uſually 
brought about, either by a moiſt 
temperament, climate, or ſeaſon ; 
or the eating of cold, viſcid herbs ; 
but eſpecially when a horſe goes in 
a wet marſhy paſture, and hies fre- 
quently on the cold, wet ground. 
The ſame effects are alſo produced 
from things of an oppoſite nature, 
as the internal uſe of hot things: But 
our buſineſs is only with that fort of 
palſy which proceeds from humidity, 
&c. the other ſeldom or never hap- 
pening to horſes. 
In order to the cure, the horſe 
ſhould be exerciſed with chewing 
balls made of ſavin, roſemary, laven- 
der flowers made into powder, and 
beat up with aſſa fœtida, and a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of oil of amber ; after 
which, to be tied in a rag and faſt- 
ened to the bit as uſual ; and at pro- 
per intervals, glyſters ſhould be in- 
jected, ſuch as have been ordered in 
an apoplexy. But as we ſuppoſe the 
cauſe from an over great humidity 
and relaxation of the veſſels, bleed- 
ing is not neceſſary, but may rather 
prove hurtful, unleſs there ſhould 
alto be the ſigns of an apoplexy ; and 
in that caſe, it will be very needful. 

All hot things, as muſtard, ginger, 
pepper, and other ſpices, eſpecially 
muitard infuſed in ale, will be proper 
to recover the tone of the fibres. But 
as the external parts are ſo ſenſibly 
affected in this diſtemper, therefore 
embrocations of hot penetrating oils 
and ſpirits are to be rubbed where- 
ever motion is loſt or impaired, ſuch 
as the oil of petre, oil of amber, oil 
of ſaſſafras, and the like, mixed with 
ſoldiers ointment, or ointment of 
marſhmallows, with a ſmall quantity 
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of ſpirit of ſal armoniac, or other vo- 
latile ſpirit. | 

Very warm cloathing will like- | 
wiſe be of very great ſervice, as alſo 
frequent drinks of the decoction of 

uaiacum, ſaſſafras, &c. Laſtly, a a 
orſe ought in all paralytic caſes to * 
be rowelled in one or more places: 
for by that means, a great deal of 
the moiſt or viſcid matter will be diſ- 


charged, and the nerves and muſcu- 1 2 
lar fibres ſtrengthened. Gibſon's Far- 4 o_ 


rier's Guide. ?. | 

PANCREAS, or Sweet T-Baeap, © Bu, 
in anatomy. See the article SwztT- | 
Brea. 

PANNELS of a Saddle are two 
cuſhions, or bolſters, filled with cow, 
deer, or horſe hair, and placed un- 
der the ſaddle, one on each ſide, 
touching the horſe's body, to pre- 
vent the bows or hands to gall or 
hurt his back. Guillet's Gent. Did. 
P. 1. in voc. | 

Fleſby PANNICLE, in anatomy, 
a fleſhy expanſion which, in horſes 
and ſeveral large animals, lies im- 
mediately under the ſkin, and is 
made up of muſcular fibres, where- 
by the ſkin is moved or drawn into 
wrinkles, to ſhake off the duſt, flies, 
or any thing elſe that hangs looſe 
upon the hair. It is moſt thick and 
diſtindt over the ribs, flanks, ſides 8 
of the belly; as alſo on both ſides : 
the neck; but adheres ſo to the ſkin, 
that it is ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed 
from it, but where the ſkin 1s looſe 
and moveable. It is alſo a great de- 
fence, and ſerves to keep a horſe 
warm in cold weather. Gibſon's Diſ- 
eaſes of horſes. 

PANT ON-SHOE, or PanTa- 
BLE-SHQE, a horſe's ſhoe contrived 
for receiving narrow and hoof- bound 
heels. Its ſpunges are much thic- 
ker on the inſide than on the outſide, 
ſo that the part which reſts upon the 
horn, or hoof, runs flopewile, 1 

the 
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the end, that the thickneſs of che in- 


ſide of the ſhoe may bear up the 


heel, and throw or puſh it to the 
outſide. Panton-ſhoes are likewiſe 
proper for horſes that have falſe 
quarters. Guillet. See Narrow 
HeeLs, &c. 

PARALYTIC Diſorders. See 
the article PAl.s v. 

PARING a hor/e's foot is to cut 
off his nails, that is, the horn and 


2 ſole of his foot, which is done with 


a butteris, in order to ſhoe him. See 
BuTTBRIS. Guillet. 

The original defign of ſhoeing 
horſes was undoubtedly intended as 
a preſervation of the hoof, and a de- 
fence of the ſole: but no one could 
think it neceſſary to pare away what 
he wanted to preſerve by the uſe of 
the ſhoes, becauſe that would be to 
act contrary to his firſt principles, 
and deſtroy his own work. This 
precaution could never be recom- 
mended, but in caſes where the 
horny ſole is uneven, inſomuch that 
the ſhoe could not bear equally upon 


it, which would take off from its ne- 


ceſſary firmneſs; in ſuch a caſe, it 
may be reaſonable, otherwiſe it would 
be very abſurd. La Fofſe's Obſerva- 
tions on Horſes. 

In England, the ſmith or farrier 
holds the horſe's foot between his 
knees, in which poſture he pares the 
foot, ſets on the ſhoe, drives the 
nails, and rivets them ; and all this 
alone without any aſſiſtance from the 
groom. 

PART, in the manage, in french 
partir, is uſed to ſignify the motion 
and action of a horſe when put on 
at full ſpeed. From the horſe's 
P to his ſtop there is common- 
y two hundred paces of ground. 
To make your horſe part with a good 
grace, you muſt put your bridle three 
fingers lower, and preſs gently with 


your heels, or only with the calyes of 


your legs. See EcHartk, 
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To PAR T again. SeeRevart. 

External Pax rs of 4 horſe's body. 
1. The hair. The hair and hide are 
in general all the hair and ſkin of the 
body of the horſe. 

2. The mane, which is the long 
hair on the horſe's neck. 

3. The topping ; or fore-top. 

4. The fetter-lock, or fet-lock ; 
which is the hair that grows behind 
the feet. | 

5. The coronet, or cronet ; which 
is the hair that grows over the top of 
the hoofs. 

6. The brills ; which are the hair 
on the eye-lids. 

The bead. neck, and breafl. 1. 
The creſt, or criſt: this is the rid 
on the upper part of the neck, where 
the mane grows. | 

2. The neck: this is accounted 
all from the head to the breaſt and 
ſhoulders. 

3. The breaſt, briſket or cheſt ; 
which is the fore-part of the neck at 
the ſhoulders, down the fore-legs. 

4. The ſtar in the forehead. 

5. The rache down to the face; 
when the hair there is of another co- 
lour, different from the reſt of the 
head. 

The body. 1. The withers; are 
the top of the ſhoulder-blades, at the 
ſetting on of the neck. 

2. The dock; which is the place 
where the faddle is ſet. 

3. The navel-gall, 

4. The reins; which is all the 
middle of the back from the mane 
to the tail ; the ridge of the back. 

5. The dock or ſtrunt; is the 
tail of the horſe. 

6. The fundament, or tuel ; (i. e.) 
the arſe-hole. 

7. The ſway, or ſwayed-back, is 
the hollow, or finking down of the 
back-bone. 

8. The thropple. 

9. The girth-place ; which is the 
fore-part of the belly. 

10. The 
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to. The belly; the middle of the 


belly where the navel is; the navel- 
place. 


- 11. The flank; which is the 


hinder part of the belly, next the 
ſheath 

12. The groins, which are the 
hinder parts near the thighs, on each 
ſide the ſheath. 

13. The ſheath, is the looſe ſkin 
within which is the yard. | 

14. The yard, is his byental. 
15. The nut; which is the bob 
at the end of his yard. 

16. The cods; which are the ſkin 
in which the ſtones are. 

17. The fillets; which are the 
fore parts of the ſhoulders next the 
breaſts. 

18. The ſides; the nearer ſide, 
farther fide, riſing ſide. 

19. The buttocks; theſe are the 
hinder parts of a horſe's body. 

20. The top of the buttock ; 
which is that part next the ridge of 

the back and tail. 

The thighs and legs. 1. The ſtifle, 
or ſtifle joint; is the firſt joint and 
bending next the buttock, and a- 
bove the thigh, which bends for- 
. wards. 
2. The thigh ; which is that part 
between the chambre! and ſtiffle- 
Joint, 

- 3: The chambrel, or elbow ; which 
is the joint, or bending of the upper 
art of the hinder leg, that bends 

ckwards from the body. . 
4. The ham and bight, or 
bought; which is the inward bent 
and bending of the chambrel: it is 
alſo uſed for the bending of the knees 
in the foremoſt legs. 

5. The hough, leg, or ſhank; 
which reaches from the chambrel to 
the: fet-lock, or paſtern joint of the 
foot. 

56. The ſmall of the leg, is the 
ſmall part of the legs, both in the 
' kinder and fore- legs. 
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7. The foul of the leg. 

8. The back-finew & the leg, is 
the back of the leg, above the fet- 
lock. 

9. The paſtern, fet-lock-joint, 
or ancle, is the joint in the fet- 
lock, which bends in all the feet 
forwards. - 

10. The coronet, is the foot a- 
bove the hoof of the ancle- joint, ſo 
called in all the feet. 

11. The curb. 

12. The ſhoulder, is that part 
which extends from the withers to 
the top joint of the thigh. 

13. The thigh; which reaches 
from the bent of the thigh to the 
knee. | 

14. The knee, is the middle joint 
of the foremolt feet, and which bends 
onwards. 

15. The farther leg before, is the 
right leg before. 

16. The next, or nearer leg be- 
fore, is the left leg of the riſing fide 
before, or the riſing fide. 

The feet. 1. The hoof, or horn. 
2. 1 he cofhn; is the hollow of 
the hoof in which the foot is fixed, 
the foot fallen off. 

3. The fruſh, is the tender part 
of the hoof next the heel. 

4. The ſole of the foot. 

5. The frog of the foot; which 
ſome call the ball of the foot. 

6. The rift of the hoof, is that 
part that is pared or cut off, it being 
too long grown ; the ſpace between 
the fruth and the heel. 

7. The heel, is the rifing in the 
middle cf the ſole; the narrow heel. 

8. The toes, are the fore-parts of 
the hoofs ; the quarters, the inſides 
of the hoofs. | 

9. The paſtern, or foot, is that 
part under the fet-lock, to the hoof. 

ParTs of a horſe's body proper to 
bleed in. 1. It is uſual to bleed 
horſes in the jugular veins, which 


lie on each ſide of the neck, for the 


farcy, 
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farcy, mange, repletion, and ſeveral 
oe diftempers and alſo by way 
of repletion, twice a. year, to all 
horſes that feed well and labour but 
little. _ 

2. Blood is uſually taken from the 
temples, with a ſmall lancet; for 
bites or blows on the eyes. 

3. Farriers have a lancet made on 
purpoſe for opening of veins beneath 
the tongue, for head-aches, or for 
being Is ſted ot over-heated by 
exceſſive labour, br for cholics, and 
the vives. 

4. It is uſual to bleed horſes in 


the griftle of the noſe, without any 


regard whether they hit the vein or 
not ; and this is alſo for cholics, vives, 
and being much over-heated. 

5. Horſesare let blood in the mid- 
dle of the palate, above the fourth 
bar, with a lancet or ſharp horn, 
When they have been diſguſted, har- 
raſſed, or over - heated and dull. 
6. Blood is taken from the baſi- 
lick, or thigh-veins of horſes, for 
ſtrains in the ſhoulders, or the mange 
in thoſe parts. : 

7. Horſes are blooded in the paſ- 


terns, with a fleam of a lancet, for. 


ftrains or infirmities in the hams or 
knees. 


8. They are let blood in the toes, 
with a buttrice, or 2 iron, fot 
beating in the feet, and infirmities in 
the legs, ſuch as ſwellings and op- 
pteſſions of the nerves  _ 

9. The flank veins are ſometimes 
opened, with a ſmall lancet made for 
that purpoſe, for the farcy. 

10. Blood is drawn with fleams in 
the flat of the thighs, for blows and 
ſtrains in the haunches. 

11. They bleed in the tail or dock, 
with a long lancet, for a fever and 
purſineſs. | 

PASSADE, in the manage, is a 
tread, or way, that a horſe makes 
oftner than once upon the ſame ex- 


tent of ground, paſſing and repaſſing 


FRY 
from one end of it's length to the 
other, which cannot be done with< 
out changing the hand; or turning 
and making a demi-tour at each of 
the extremities of the ground. Hence 
it comes that there are ſeveral ſorts 
of paſſades, according to the diffe- 
rent ways of turning. in order to 
part, or | ro on again and return 
upon the ſame piſte or tread, which 
we call cloſing the paſſade. See 
CLose and SERRER. | | 

A Passabe ve times, ot a de- 
mivolt of five times, is a demitour 
made at the end of the ſtraight line, 
one hip in, in five times of a gallop 
upon the haunches ; and at the fifth 
time ought to have cloſed the demi- 
volt, and to preſent upon the paſſade 
line ſtraight and ready to return. 
The demivolts of five times or pe- 
riods, are the moſt common airs of 
changing the hand or turning, that 
are now ptactiſed. | 

Furious PassADes, thoſe per- 
formed upon a full career, being 
moſtly uſed in duels. To make ces 
paſſades, you put your horſe ſtraight 
forwards, and towards the extremity 
of the line make a half ſtop, keeping 
the horſe ſtraight without a 5 
then you make the demivolt at three 
times, in ſuch a manner; that the 
third time the horſe preſeats ſtraight 
upon the paſſade line ready to ſet out 
again upon a ſhort gallop. You con- 
tinue this ſhort gallop half the length * 
of the paſſade, then you put on fu- 
riouſly at full ſpeed ; and at the end 
of the paſſade mark a half ſtop, and 
then a demivolt of three times. This 

ou continue to do as long as the 

orſe's wind and ſtrength will hold. 
This paſſade at full ſpeed, ſuppoſes 
that the horſe has an excellent 
mouth, and requires ſtrength and 
agility both in the horſe and borſe- 
man. There are but few horſes 
that are capable of it. F 
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PasSaDE of one time, is a demi- 


volt or turn, made by the horſe, in 


one time, of his ſhoulders and haun- 
ches. To make this paſſade, which 
is the moſt perfect of all, the horſe 
ſhould ſtand ſtraight upon the paſ- 
ſade line ; and then putting forwards, 
he forms a half ſtop, making falcades 
two or three times in ſuch a manner, 
that he is ſtil] ſtraight upon the line ; 
and at the laſt time, he prepares to 
turn nimbly, and retain to fix his 
haunches as a center ; ſo that the 
demivolt is perforined in only one 
time of the ſhoulders : and though 
the haunches make likewiſe a time, 
they make it in the center, or upon 
the ſame ſpot, and de ferme a ferme, 


as the French call it. 


Raiſed, or high PassAbks, are 
thoſe in which the demivolts are 
made in corvets. 

In all paſſades, the horſe ſhould, 
in making the demivolts, gather and 
bring in his body, making his haun- 
ches accompany his ſhoulders, with- 
out falling back, or not going for- 
ward enough each time: and he 
ſhould go in a ſtraight line, without 
traverſing or turning his croup out 

Guillet. 

PASSAGE, in the manage. To 
paſſage a horſe, is to make him go 
upon a walk or trot upon two piſtes 
or treads, between the two heels, 
and ſide-ways, ſo that his hips make 
a tract parallel to that made by his 


ſhoulders. It is but of late that paſ- 


ſaging upon a trot has been uſed, 
for formerly the word paſſage ſigni- 
fied walking a horſe upon two reads 
behind the two heels. 

A horſe is paſſaged upon two 
Arait lines, along a wall or hedge : 
He is likewiſe paſſaged upon his own 
length upon volts, in going ſide- 
ways upon a circle, round a center, 
the ſemi-diameter being above his 
own length, ſo that he looks into 
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the volt, and half his ſhoulders gy 


before the croup. In all paſſaging, 
the horſe's outward fore-leg mul] 
croſs or lap a great deal over the in- 
ward fore-leg, at every ſecond time 
he marks. In a paſſage of a walk, 
and that of a trot, the motion of the® 
horſe is the ſame, only one is ſwifter | 


than the other. 
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PASSAGE wpon a flraieht line, M 
a fort of manage practiſed but little | 
in France, but very much in Italy, 
and yet more in Germany. For this 
manage they chuſe a horle that is not 
fiery, but has a good active motion | * 
with him, and leading upon a ftrait | 
line, upon a walk or trot, teach him to 
lift two legs together, one before and 
one behind, in the form of a St. An- 
drew's crols, and in ſetting theſe two | 


to the ground, to raiſe the other two | 


alternately, and keep them a long 
While in the air, and that in ſuch a 
manner, that every time he gains a 
foot of ground forwards, The beauty 
of paſſaging conſiſts in holding the 
legs long in the air. The motion of 
the legs in this paſſage is the ſame 
with that of a walk or trot, for they 
go in the ſame order, and the only 
difference is, that in paſſaging upon 
a ſtrait line the legs are kept longer 
in the air. Your proud ſtately horſes, 
and thoſe which are accuſtomed to 
this ſort of paſſage, are proper for a 
carouſal, or a magnificent ſhew. The 
difference of a proud ſtately prancing 
horſe, and a paſſaging one, conſiſts 
only in this, that your ſtately horſes 
do the former naturally, and do not 
keep their legs ſo long in the air as 
in paſſaging light out. 
ut for a paſſage there is ſo much 
art requited, that a horſe is two or 
three years in breeding to that man- 
age, and of ſix horſes, tis very much if 
two of them ſucceed in it. Guillet. 
PASTERN y @ Horſe is the diſ- 
tance between the joint of that name 
and 
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and the coronet of the hoof. This 


rt ſhould be ſhort, eſpecially in 


in- middle - ſiacc hoi ſes, becauſe long paſ- 
terns are weak, and cannot ſo well 
= endure travel. 
5 long 
walking almoſt touches the ground 
with them, which is a great iinper— 
fection, and a ſign of little or no 
ſtrength; ſuch horſes not being fit 
for any ſort of toil or fatigue. 


Some have them fo 
and flexible, that the horſe in 


PasTERN-]JelixT, called alſo the 


2 fetlock of a hotle's leg, is the joint 


above the paſtern, which ſerves for 
a ſecond knee in each fore leg, and 
a ſecond ham or hough to each hin- 
der leg. A horſe is long or ſhort 


=} jointed, oC to the ſhortnels or 


length of the paſtern, and the ſhort 
jointed is the beſt 

The paſtern joint is ſaid to be 
crowned, when without being galled 
or hurt, there is a ſwelling round it, 
beneath the ſkin in form of a circle, 
and about half the breadth of one's 
finger: it proceeds from ſome hu- 
mour gathered there through much 
travel, and ſhews that the horſe's 
legs have been too much uſed. 
When the paſtern joint ſwells, after 
travelling, chafe it every morning 
and evening with a mixture of two 

arts of brandy and one of oil of nuts. 

f the ſwelling be large, apply the 
red honey charge, with a convenient 
bath ; and if it be hard, lay on a 
poultice of rue boiled in thick wine. 
Solleyſell. 

For other diſorders of the paſtern, 
ſee the article CMA TCS, Ix TER: 
FERING, PAINS, STRAINS, &C 

PASTURE for horſes, See the 
article FEEDING of hor ſec. 

PATIN SHOE, a horſe-ſhoe fo 
called, under which is ſoldered a 
fort of half bal} of iron, hollow 
within: it is uſed for hip-ſhot horſes, 
and put upon a ſound loot, to the 
end, that the horſe not being able to 
ſtand upon that foot without pain, 


| PER 
may be conſtrained to ſupport him-_ 
ſelf upon the lame foot, and fo hin- 
der the finews from ſhrinking, and 
the haunch from drying up. They 
likewiſe clap patin-ſhoes upon horſes 
that are ſprained in the ſhoulders. 
Guillet, 

A great many ignorant pretenders, 
when a horſe has been newly lamed 
in the ſhoulder, peg the other foot, 
or ſet on a patin ſhoe to bring the 
lame ſhoulder upon a ftretch ; and 
ſome turn them immediately out to 
graſs; but all this is very prepoſter- 
ous, and the direct way to render 
him incurably lame, a patin ſhoe 
being only neceſſary in old lameneſſes, 
where the muicles have been a lon 
while contracted. Gibſon's Diſeaſes 
of Horſes. 

PAW the ground: a horſe paws 
the ground, when his leg being ei- 
ther tired or painful, he does not 
reſt it upon the ground, and fears to 
hurt himſelf as he walks. 

PEACH COLOUR of a hor/e. 
See the article BLossoM. 

PEARL; called allo Pix, and 
Wes, or any unnatural ſpot or thick 
film over an horſe's eye; proceeds 
from ſome ſtroke or blow received, 
or from the fire or dam. The pearl 
is known by alittle round thick white 
ſpot, like a pearl, (from which it 
took it's name) growing on the ſight 
of the eye. 

As for the cure, it is the fame as 
for blood-ſhotten eyes. See Eves 
and BLoOD-SHOT TEN EYES. Ruſtic 
Dict. 

PEAS, in dieting a horſe. See the 
article FEROIXG¶ horſes. 

PERICARDIUM, in anatomy, 
the capſula which includes the heare. 
See the article HEART. 

PERIPNEUMONY. See the ar- 
ticle PLEURiSY. 

PERITONAZUM ; in anatomy, 
a double membrane of an oval figure, 
which covers the who'e guts. Its 
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inſide is ſmooth, and lined with a 
mucus, which helps to keep the guts 
moiſt ; from this all the parts of the 
lower belly are furniſhed with their 

roper membranes. It has ſeveral 
igaments, by which the guts are tied 
in their proper fituation, which pre- 
ſerve them trom being intangled by 
violent motions; and it alſo affords a 
ſtrong ligament to the liver; and 
within its duplicature are à vaſt num- 
ber of veſſels, which have commu- 
nication with all the parts of the 


lower belly. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of 


or ſes. 
* PESATE, PESADE, or Po- 
SADE, in the manage, is the motion 
of a horſe that, in lifiing or raiſing 
is fore quarters, keeps his hind legs 
upon the ground, without flirring ; 
ſo that he marks no time with his 
haunches, till bis fore legs reach the 
round. 'This motion 1s the true 
means, to fix his head and his haun- 
ches, to make him ply and bend his 
fore thighs, and to hinder him from 
ſtamping and clattering with his feet. 


If you deſign to put your horſe to 


corvets, make peſates his firſt leſſon : 
for peſates are the foundation of all 
airs. See Sror, and Harr-Sror. 
r 

PH LEGM, one of the four hu- 
mours whereof the antient phyſicians 
thought the maſs of fluids in the 
animal ceconomy to conſiſt ; being 
the ſame with what is otherwiſe cal- 
led pituita. Solleyſel! gives a long 


purging phlegm. 

4 FHCEGMON, a ſpecies of tu- 

mour proceeding from blood, or more 
roperly from a plethora, is known 

&: its heat, tenſion, and pulſation 


of the principal artery that conveys 


the blood into the part whete the tu- 
mour is ſeated, when the veins and 
other returning veſſels are broke, 
or obſtructed, ſo as to cauſe an ac- 


cumulation, or, according to the 


catalogue of medicines proper for 


P IL 


vulgar phraſe, a gathering. Gib/on'; 
Diſeaſes of Horſes, 


UMOUR, 


See the article 


PIAFFEUR, in the manage, is a | 
proud ſtately horſe, who, being full 
of mettle or fire, reſtleſs and forward, 


with a great deal of motion, and an 
exceſſive eagerneſs to go forwards, | 


makes this motion the more that you 
endeavour to keep him in, and bends 


his leg up to his belly: He ſnorts, | 


traverles, if he can, and by his fiery 
action ſhews his reſtleſſneſs, whence 
ſome, though very improperly, fay, 
he dances. | 

Such horſes as theſe, or ſuch as 
are bred to paſſage upon a ſtrait line, 
are much admired in carouſels and 
magnificent feſtivals. See SnokxT 
and Pagsaps. Guiller. 

PICKER, Horſe-picker, in the 
manage, is an iron inſtrument five 


or ſix inches long, bent or crooked | * 


on one fide, and flat and pointed on | 


the other, uſed by grooms to cleanſe 
the inſide of the manage horſes feet, 
and pick out the earth and ſand that 
has got into them. Guillet, 

PILLAR. Moſt great manages 
have pillars fixed in the middle of 
the manage-ground, to point out 
the center ; but all manages in ge- 
neral have upon the fide or circum- 
ference, other pillars placed two 
and two, at certain diftances, from 
whence they are called the two pil- 
larg, to diſtinguiſh them from that 
J 
When we ſpeak of the former, 
we call it working round the pillar, 
and when we refer to the other two, 
we call it, working between the 
two pillars. The pillar of the cen- 
ter ſerves to regulate and adjuli the 
extent of ground, to the end :hat 
the manage upon volts may be per- 
formed with method and juſtneſs, 
and that they may work in a ſquare 
by iule and mealure, upon four 
lines of the volt, which ought to be 
Os. 09 
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imagined at an equal diſtance from 
the center. It ſerves likewiſe to 
break unruly high mettled horſes, 
without endangering the rider, the 
horſe being tied to a long rope, one 
end of which is made faſt to a pil- 
lar, and managed by a man placed 
by the pillar, which keeps the horſe 
in ſubjection, and hinders him from 
flying out. 

To break ſuch an unruly fiery 
horſe, and make him go forwards, 
put the caveſſon upon him, and 
make faſt the rope to the middle 
ring and to the pillar, trot him round 
the pitlar without any perſon on his 
back, and fright him with the ſham- 
brier or rod, that he may know it, 
and fly from the leaſt appearance of 


a @ blow. This done. you may 
the mount him round the pillar, and put 
we | him on, ſo as that he ſhall not be 
ed |? ahleeither to rear up or to ſtop, in 
on |? order to do milchief, for the dread 
ſe | of the ſhambrier will prevent all diſ- 
t, orders, and hinder him from ſtop- 
at ; ping. 

ET The Duke of Nezwcaftle ſays, this 
Ss is the only caſe in which the uſe of 
f ' the pillar ſhould be ſuffered, for in 
t general, he is ſo far from approving 
- = of the pillar, that he affirms, it only 
55 ſpoils horſes, becauſe round it they 
ö | 
| 


only work by rota, and having their 
eyes always fixed upon the ſame ob- 
jects, know not how to manage elſe- 
where, but inſtead of obeying the 
hand and the heels, know nothing 
but the rope and the ſhambrier. In 
ſuch manages as have not this pillar, 
you imvit imagine a place where it 
ſhould be, that is, you muſt con- 
ſider the middle of the ground as the 
center, in order to regulate and fa- 
cilitate manages upon rounds. See 
Roet and Ropes. 

The two pillars are placed at the 
diſtance of two or three paces the 
one from the other. We put a horſe 
between theſe with a caveſſon of lea- 
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ther, or cord, mounted with two 
big ropes, that anſwer from the one 
pilſar to the other. You muſt ply 
your horſe with the caveſſon ropes, 
and make him rife between the two 
pillars: when once he has got a 
habit of curvetting with eaſe, he will 
give you a good ſeat on horſeback, 
and by the liberty of his poſture 
make you keep the counterpoiſe of 
your body, and teach you to ſtreich 
out your hams. Guillet. 

PINCHING, in horſemanſhip, 
a term uſed to expreſs a method of 
trying a horſe's mettle, or vigour, 
and of ſhewing it to a purchaſer 
when the creature is on ſale. 

The whole method is, when the 
rider is cn his back, he keeps him 
ſtanding till, and keeping him faſt 
with the bridle hand, he applies the 
ſpurs to the hair of the ſides. It the 
horſe is impatient under this, and 
draws himſeif up, and wants to go 
forward, it is a ſign of vigour and 
mettle. But the purchaſer ought to 
try the thing himſelf on the horſe's 
back ; for the jockies have the art 
of making the dulleſt horſe ſeem to 
have mettle in theſe trials. The 
purchaſer muſt alſo diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the reſtleſſneſs of the ho:ſe 
under this treatment that ariſes from 
vigour, and that which ariſes from 
the horſe's being tickliſh, and which 
goes off immediately. See the arti- 
cle METTLED. 

PISSING of blood. See the arti- 
cle STALING. 

PISTE, in the manage, is the 
tread or tract that a horſe makes 
upon the ground he goes over. This 
horſeman obſerves the piſte, he 
makes it his buſineſs to follow the 
tread, thatis, he follows his ground 
regularly, without enlarging or nar- 
rowing, Without traverſing or en- 
tabling ; ſuch a horſe works well 
upon two treads; he works well 
with one piſte. Guillet. 
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PLAISTER, or Pr.asTen, in 
the farriers diſpenſatory, a compo- 


ſition made of oils, wax, roſin, gums, 


meals, roots, and many other things 
reduced to powder, but ſo com- 
ounded and mixed with teſinous 
ingredients, that it keeps a ſolid form, 
and adheres cloſe to any part where- 
untoit i: applied. All outward intenti- 
ons of ripening, drawing, deterging, 
and repelling are aimed at by plaiſ- 
ters ; and in ſome caſes they are ve- 
ry ſerviceable, though they are but 
little uſed to horſes, becauſe of the 
hair which makes them ſomewhat 
difficult and troubleſome ; and like- 
wiſe as ſome of them are hard to be 
made ; and therefore Charges have 
chiefly taken place, inſtead of them, 
in the practice of moſt farriers and 
horſemen, though in ſome cates 
plaiſters are more convenient and 
uſeful than they; and are alſo of 
longer duration and continuance. 
We ſhall therefore begin with thoſe 
diſpenſatory forms that are chiefly 
made uſe of in the compoſition of 
charges, or have otherwiſe obtained 
in the farrier's praQtice. 
Diacbylon. Take mucilage of 
* marſhmaſlow roots, fenugreek, and 
© linſeed, of each a pound; old oil, 
* three pounds; litharge, one pound 
and an half; boil to a conſi ſtence. 
The litharge muft be made into fine 
powder; and ſifted and boiled with 
the other ingredients in a wide mouth- 
ed pan that is not deep ; if it is not 
of an high enough conſiſtence, when 
the watery parts of the mucilage are 
evaporated, you muſt put in more 
water, otherwiſe it will turn black: 
but the matter muſt be boiling hot 
when you put in the water, or elfe 
taken off to be quite cold, otherwiſe 
it will flow over the pan This is 
a plaiſter of very great uſe as a cooler 
and Grier ; and therefore many per- 
ſons cure ſmall torcs with it ſpread 
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upon cloth or leather. Tt is alſo the 
baſis of many extemporaneous forms, 
and is an admirable ingredient in 
moſt ftrengthening charges, and 
other ſtrengthening plaiſters. 
Diachylon with the gum. Take 
of mucilage made of raifins, figs, 
fenugreek, marſhmallow roots, 
and linſeed, half a pound; bird- 
lime and juices of orrice and 
{quills, and ſheep's foot oil, of 
each an ounce and a half; oils of 


eight ounces; litharge in fine 
powder, one pound; turpentine, 
three ounces ; rofin and yellow 
wax, of each two ounces ; firſt 
boil the mucilage with the oils and 
litharge, till the litharge is tho- 
roughly diſſolved ; then mix the 
other ingredients, keeping conti- 
* nually ſtirring. Laſt of all, add 
© bdelhum, ſagapenum, and am- 
* moniacum ſtrained; and make a 
* plailter to be formed into rolls. 
This is an admirable good plaiſter 
to ſoften and ſuppurate tumours ; 
being ſpread thick upon leather, or 
poured warm upon the part ; firſt 
ſhaving away the hair, or to be 
mixed with charges or cataplaſins of 
that intention. It does alſo ſervice 
in being applied to linew-ſprains, or 
to any weak part, unleſs there be a 
too great defluxion of humours, in 
which caſe it would be apt to cauſe 
heat, pain and inflammation : but 
when it is mixed with others that 
are repellent, it ſeldom has any ſuch 

effect. | 
Mucilage PraisTeR, * Take 
mucilage of elm-bark, fenugreek, 
and linſeed, of each four ounces 
and a half; oils of camomile, lil- 
lies, and dill, of each an ounce and 
a half; boil the mucilage with the 
oils, till the watery parts are con- 
* ſumed; then take ammoniacum 
galbanum, ſagapenum, and opo- 
* ponax, 
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* ponax, diſſolved and ſtrained with 
vinegar, of each half an ounce ; 
yellow wax cut into ſmall ſlices, 
twenty ounces ; boil all rogether, 
till they be thoroughly incorpo- 
rated ; and when the plaiſter is 
removed from the fire, and almoſt 
cold, take two drams of ſaffron in 
fine powder, and ſift into it, ſtir- 
© ring till all be thoroughly mixed. 
This is accounted the beſt ſuppura- 
tive plaiſter to ripen any ſwelling, 
apd fit it to break ; and becauſe it is 
of a ſoft conſiſtence, it is very pro- 
per to be mixed with turpentine and 
meals to be applied after the manner 
of a charge; or if it be applied by 
itſelf, the beſt way is to ſhave away 
the hair, and pour it warm upon the 
part, ſpreading it very thick with a 
wooden flice, and laying over it 
flokes of the colour of the horſe ; 
it is very good to lay on wind galls, 
and all flatulent tumours on any 
part of a horſe's body ; it will foon 
ripen the jelly, and make it turn to 
matter. 
De minio or Redlead Plaiſter, 
Take redlead, nine ounces ; oll 
of roſes, one pound and a half ; 
vinegar, ſix ounces ; boil to a due 
conſiſtence. 
This plaiſter requires much the 
ſame care in making as the diachy- 
lon, and is good in all the ſame in- 
tentions. Ihe red de minio is made 
thus, viz. * Take red lead, one 
pound; oil of roſes, a pound and 
© a half; yellow wax, half a pound; 
* boil to a conſiſtence“ This is 
intitled to the ſame virtues as the 
other, but is apt to dry and tuin 
brittle 
De minio with ſoap. * Take 

olive oil, two pounds; red lead, 
* one pound; Caſtile ſoap, half a 
pound; firſt boil the red lead 
and oil, till they be incorporated 
together; adding a little vinegar 
* to ſeparate the parts of the red 
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* lead ; and when the watery parts 
* are evaporated, which may be 
* known by letting a little of it cool, 
* and ſqueezing it between your fin- 
gers, if it ſticks, and no water 
ſqueezes out, it is then enough, ſo 
that you may add your ſoap in 
thin ſlices; and when all is tho- 
roughly incorporated, take it off 
the fire, and make it up into rolls.” 
This is an admirable good plaiſ- 
ter, and a great ſtrengthener of the 
nervous and ſinewy parts; and for 
that reaſon is very proper tor horſes 
that cannot be ſpared from riding 
or labour; it may be {pread thick 
on leather, and applied to the grieved 
part, the hair being firſt ſhaved 
away; and it will remove moſt 
pains in the joints or ſinews, after 
old ſtrains by hard labour, or any 
other accident. 

Mercurial Plaiſter. Take frogs, 
No. 6. earth worms, half a pound; 
hog's lard, two pounds; and as 
much white wine; boil to the 
conſumption of the aquoſity, that 
is, till the watery parts are evapo- 
rated. Then ſtrain the lard; to 
which add a pound of litharge ; 
and with freth wine boiled till 
they be incorporated. Then put 
in wax, oil of bays, and ſpike, of 
each four ounces; viper's fat 
three ounces; frankincenſe, two 
ounces ; and euphorbium in pow- 
der, half an ounce, with quick- 
filver, half a pound, firſt well in- 
corporated with two ounces of 
turpentine ; liquid ſtorax, an ounce 
and a half; and the oil of ſpike 
likewiſe may be kept apart for 
this uſe, i. e. to incorporate 
with the meicury, becauſe it 
will work the eaſter, and take it 
up the ſooner.” This is one of 
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the beſt plaiſters that ever was fram- 
ed to diſſolve all nodes and hard 
ſwellings in any part of the body; 
it may be ſpread on leather very 

thick 3 
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thick; and, the hair being firſt * evaporated; and that the whole is 
ſhaved away, may be to ſpa- brought to the conſiſtence of an 

* emplaſter.” This is an excellent diſ- 
cutient plaiſter, and may be applied 
to diſſolve hard, knotty ſwellings in 
any part of the body of an horſe : it 
will alſo be of ſervice to an horſe 
that is diſeaſed in his ſpleen or liver, 
and may be applied all over the part, 
ſhaving away the hair. 


vins, jardons, carbs, ſplents, oſslets, 
and it they be not of any long ſtand- 
ing, it will either diſſolve them quite, 
or ſo far move the humours, that 
they will ripen and turn to impoſthu- 
mation. It will cure ſcabby or tet- 
terous ulcers, and nothing is com- 
parable to it for wind galls, except 
cauſtic medicines ; all hard ſwellings 
of the kernels about the throat, or 
any other part will ſoon yield to it. 
It does the greateſt wonders imagin- 
able in the cure of ulcers that are 
hard, and dead about the edges ; ap- 
plying it conſtantly ſpread over the 
pledgit or tent. It will alfo, by con- 
tinual uſe, ſoften warts, rat-tails, 
ſcratches, and other hard excreſ- 
cences about the legs and paſterns ; 
and will waſte and diſſolve thoſe ex- 
creicences that are ſoft and ſpungy. 
If it be uſed as a cover over ulcers, 
it muſt be renewed every day, or 
every other day, like the dreſſings of 
a wound: but when it is applied to 
parts that are dry, it needs only be 
renewed as often as it begins to 
looſen. 

Sulphur PLAISsTER of Rolundus. 
Take balſam of ſulphur, three 
* ounces ; yellow wax, half an 
* ounce; roſin, three drams ; melt 
* them together; and add myrrh in 
fine powder, thiee ounces and a 
. © half; and make them into a plaiſ- 

ter.“ This is an admirable albe to 
dreſs wounds and ulcers, and is very 
proper for horſes that ate obliged to 
travel; it being an eaſy and no way 
troubleſome dreſſing, 

Hemlock PLaiSTER with ammo- 
niacum. Take juice of hemlock, 
* four ounces; vinegar of ſquills and 
« gum ammoniacum, of each eight 
* ounces ; diſſolve the gum with che 
juice, over a gentle fire; and con- 
* cinue ſtirring, till the juices are 
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Strengthening PLAIsT EN. Take 
common pitch, half a pound: de 
minio plaiſter, or diachylon, fix 
ounces ; common turpentine, two 
ounces; oil olive, half aa ounce ; 
melt all theſe together, in a pip- 
kin, over hot embers; continuall 
ſticring ; and when they are diſ- 
lolved, add bole in fine powder, 
four ounces; dragon's blood, one 
ounce: myrth and aloes in fine 
powder, of each an ounce and a 
half 

Another. * Take diachylon, or 
de minio, four ounces, common 
pitch, half a pound; yellow wax, 
two ounces; oil olive, eight 
ounces; break the pitch into ſmall 
pieces; cut the plaiſters and wax 
into thin ſlices ; and diſſolve thein 
in the oil; then add frankincenſe, 
myrrh, maſtich, and aloes in fhne 
powder, of each an ounce; dra- 
gon's blood, and bole armoniac, 
of each two ounces; powder of 
galls, and cypreſs nuts, of each 
an ounce ws a half; ſeeds of 
plaintain, pomegranate-bark, and 
balauſtines made into fine powder, 
of each fix drams; mix them 
altogether ; continually ſtirring, 
and if it be too hard, add a lit- 
tle oil of turpentine ; and make it 
iato a maſs fit to be formed into 
rolls.” 

Theſe are fit to be applied to 
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parts that have been newly ſtrain- 
ed or luxated; they may be ſpread 
on leather, ſhaving away the hairs 


when 
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when applied to a ſinew; but if it 
be to the ſhoujder, hip, or ſwayed 
back, the better way is to diſſolve 
and apply it chat gewiſe all over the 
part, covering it with flokes or hair 
of the horſe's colour, and renewing 
it 2s often as it begins to crumble, 


until the part is perfectly ſtrengthen- 
: ed. Gibſon's Farrier's Diſpenſatory. 


PLANCH SHOE. See the ar- 
ticle HoxsE Shoe, 

PLANET-STRUCK, or 
SHREW-RUNNING, As It is called 
by ſome, is a diſtemper in horſes, 
being a deprivation of feeling or 
motion, not flirring any of the 
members, but that they remain in 
the fame form as when the beaſt was 
firſt ſeized with it. It proceeds 
ſometimes from choler and phlegm, 
ſuperabundantly mixed together, 
ſometimes from melancholy blood, 
being a cold and dry humour which 
affects the hinder part of the brain; 
ſometimes from extreme heat and 
cold, or raw digeſtion, ſtriking into 
the veins ſuddenly ; or laſtly, from 
extreme hunger, occaſioned by long 
faſting. 

If the diſeaſe proceeds from heat, 
it may be known by the hotneſs of 
the horſe's breath, and the free 
fetching of his wind; but if from 
cold, by a ſtuffing and poze in his 
head. 

For the cure. Some preſcribe to 
hang a flint-ſtone over his head, or 
ſome cold iron, as an old ſcythe, 
Sc. others, to give him fifteen 
feeds of ſingle piony ; others pre- 
ſcribe exercile before and after wa- 
ter; to mix hemp-lſeed in his proven- 
der, and to cauſe him to ſweat, by 
giving him miſletoe of the oak, muſ- 
tard-teed, feed of black poplar, cin- 
quefoil, germander, hyſſop, and St. 
John's wort. Ruſtic Did. 

be antient fairiers and many of 
the country people to this day, when 
they ſee a horle or bullock have his 
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limbs ſuddenly taken from him» 
and not being able to think what 
ſhould be the cauſe of ſuch an un- 
expected change, believe him either 
to be planet-ſtruck or ſhrewrun: 
but thele accidents are owing to the 
palſy, and therefore ſhould be treat- 
ed as directed in that diforder. See 
PAlsY. Gibſon's Farricr's Guide. 

PLANTED, a term uſed of a 
horſe, who is faid to be right plant- 
ed on his limbs, when he ſtands 
equally firm on his legs, and not 
one advanced before the other ; his 
legs ſhould be wider above than be- 
low, that is, the diſtance between 
his feet ſhould be leſs than between 
his fore-thighs, at that part next to 
the ſhoulders ; the knees ought not 
to be too cloſe, but the whole leg 
ſhould deſcend in a ſtiait line, to 
the very paſtern joint, and the feet 
ſhould be turned neither out nor in, 
the paſtern being placed about two 
fingers breadth more backwards than 
the coronet As for the hind-hand, 
his jarrets or hams ſhould not be 
too cloſe, and the inſtep, which is 
between the hock and the paſtern 
joint, ſhou!d ſtand perpendicular to 
the ground. So/ley/e/]. 

PLanTEDp-Coar. 
iInG-Halk. 

PLATE-LONG, is a woven 
ſtrap, four tathom long, as broad 
as three fingers, and as thick as one, 
made ule vi in the manage tor rail- 
ing a horſe's legs, and ſonictimes for 
taking him Gown, in order to f:ciii- 
tate ſevetal operations of the Fariter. 
Guillet. 

PLAT-VEIN in a horſe, is a 
vein on the inſide of each fore-thigh, 
a little below the elbow, ſo cail.d 
among common Farriers ; fome call 
it the baſi/ic vein, 

The bleeding of this vein may 
be ſtopped when cut, by tiling the 
oritice with the wool of a rabbit. 

Hh Qt 
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or hare, and afterwards ſowing up 
the ſkin in two parts; upon which 
a little matter will gather together, 
but by greaſing the wound it will be 


healed in eight or nine days. See 
the article BI EEDING. 

PLETHORA, an overfulneſs of 
the blood veſſels, which may be diſ- 
covered by a horſe's being purſi ve, 
when he is put to any kind of exer- 
ciſe; that is, if he be not actually 
aſthmatic, or broken winded ; in 
which cale bleeding wonderfully re- 
lieves a horte's breathing, by le ſſen- 
ing the quantity of that fluid with 
which his lungs are inflated, or blown 
up. Bracken's Art of Farriery. See 
BLEEDING. 

FLEURA, in anatomy, is a very 
fine membrane that lines the whole 
inſide of the thorax or breaſt, the 
back part of it ſerving like a dupli- 
cature to cover and incloſe the great 
veſſels within it that retain to the 
heart and lungs, as its exquiſite 
ſmoothneſs preſerves the lungs from 
being hurt in their continual dila- 
tations. This membrane is always 
thought to be the ſeat of the pleu- 
Tiſy in man, though I cannot fay, [ 
have ſeen it often much affected in 
a horſe, even where the lungs have 
been rotten or inflamed. Gib/on's 
Diſeaſes of Har ſes. 

PLEURISY, and Pertpxevu- 
MONY. Theſe diſorders have ſcarce 
been mentioned by any writer in 
farriery before Mr. Gib/on, who, 
dy frequently examining the car- 
caſes of dead horſes, has found 
them ſubject to the different kinds of 
inflammations here deicribed. He 
has often diſcovered matter on the 
pleura, making its way into the cheſt; 
he has found in ſome horſes the 
whole ſubſtance of the lungs black, 
and full of gangrened water ; and in 
others, abiceiles of various ſizes ; and 
in ſhort, inflammations in every bowel. 
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He has frequently ſeen the blood veſ- 


ſels ſo over loaded, that the blood has 
burſt out of the ſmaller veſſels, and 
runover their carcaſes in many places, 
while the collar maker was fleaing off 
their hides ; and on cutting open the 
larger veſſels, the blood has guſhed 
out as from a fountain, filling all the 
cavity of the body, an evident proof 
that plentiful evacuation had been 
neglected. In order to diſtinguiſh 
theſe diſorders from others, we ſhall 
deſcribe the ſymptoms in Mr. Gib- 
fen's own words. 

A pleutify then, which is an in- 
* flammation of the pleura, and a pe- 
* ripneumony, Which is an inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, have ſymptoms 
very much alike, with this differ- 
ence only, that in a pleuriſy, a horſe 
ſhews great unecaſineſs, and ſniſts 
about from place to place ; the fe- 
ver, which at firſt is moderate, riſes 
fuddenly very high in the begin- 
ning; he often ſtrives to lie down, 
but ſtarts up again immediately; 
and frequently turns his head to- 
wards the affected fide, which has 
cauſed many to miſtake a pleuretic 
diſorder for the gripes; this ſign 
being common to both, though 
with this difference. In the gripes 
a horſe frequently lies down, and 
rolls; and when they are violent, 
he will alſo have convulſive twitch- 
es; his eyes being turned up, and 
his limbs ſtretched out, as if he 
was dying; his ears and feet 
ſometimes occaſionally hot, and 
ſoine!imes as cold as ice; he falls 
into proſuſe ſweats, and then into 
cold damps ; ſtrives often to ſtale, 
and dung, but with great pain 
and difficulty, which ſymptoms ge- 
nerally continue till he has ſome 
relief: but in a pleurify, a haile's 
ears and feet are always burning 
hot ; his mouth parched and dry ; 
his pulſe hard and quick, even 
N | ſome: 
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t ſometimes when he is nigh dying; 
t his fever is continued and increaſ- 
ing; and though in the begin- 
t ning he makes many motions to 
© lie down; yet afterwards, he 
« reins back as far as his collar will 
permit, and makes not the leaſt 
offer to change his poſture, but 
* ſtands panting with ſhort ſtops, 
and a diſpoſition to cough, till he 
has relief, or drops down.” 

In a peripneumony, or inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, ſeveral of the ſymp- 
toms are the fame, only in the be- 
pinning, he is leſs active, and never 
offers to lie down during the whole 
time of his ſickneſs; his fever is 
ſirong, breathing difficult. and at- 
tended with a ſhort cough; and 
whereas in a pleuriſy, a horle's mouth 
is 2 parched and dry, in an 
inflammation of the Jungs, when a 
horſe's mouth is open, a roapy ſlime 
will run out in abundance ; he gleets 
alſo at the noſe a reddiſh or yellow- 
iſh water, which ſticks like glue to 
the inſide of his noſtrils. 

In a pleuriſy, a horſe heaves and 
works violently at his flanks, with 
great reſtleſſneſs; and for the molt 
part, his belly is tucked up, but in 
an inflammation of the lungs, he 
always ſhews fullneſs; and the 
working of his flanks is regular, 
except after drinking and ſhifting 
his poſture; and his ears and feet 
are for the moſt part cold, and often 
in damp (ſweats. 

The cure of both theſe diſorders 
is the ſame. In the beginning, a 
ſtrong horſe may loſe three quarts 
of blood, the next day, two quarts 
more; and if ſuptoms do not abate, 
the bleedings muſt be repeated a 
quart at a time: for it is ſpeedy, 
large, and quick repeated bleedings 
that are in theſe caſes chiefly to be 
depended on. Eut if a horſe has 
had any previous weakaels, or is 
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old, you muſt bleed him in lefs 
quantities, and oftner. Mr. Gib- 


ſon recommends rowels on each fide 


the breaſt, and one on the belly ; 
and a bliſtering ointment to be rub- 
bed all over his briſket upon the 
foremoſt ribs. 

The diet and medicines ſhould be 
both cooling, attenuating, relaxing 
and diluting, and the horſe ſhould 
have warm maſhes, and plenty of 
water, or gruel. The following 
balls may be given thrice a day. 
* Take of ſpermaceti and nitre, of 
each one ounce ; oil of anniſeed, 
thirty drops, honey, enough to 


make a ball“ A pint of barley- 


water, in which figs and liquo- 
rice root have been boiled, ſhould 
be given after each ball, to which 
the juice of lemons may be added ; 
and if the lungs are greatly oppreſſ- 
ed with a dry, ſhort cough, two or 
three hornſuls of the decoction may 
be given three or four times a day, 
with four ſpoonfuls of honey and 
linſeed oil; a ſtrong decoQtion of 
the rattle ſnake root is alſo much 
recommended in pleuritic diſorders, 
and may be given to the quantity of 
two quarts a day, ſweetened with 
honey. It remarkably attenuates the 
blood, and diſpertes the inflammati- 
on; and in ſome parts is deemed a 
ſpecific for this complaint. An emol- 
lient glyſter ſhould be injected once a 
day, to which may be added two 
ounces of nitre or cream of tartar. 

In two or three days he will pro- 
bably run at the noſe, and begin to 
feed: but ſhould he not, and con- 
tinze hot and ſhort breathed, you. 
muſt bleed him again, and pive the 
loljowing glyſter. 

* Take ſenna and marſhmallows, 
* of cach two ounces; fennel and 
* bay-berrics, of each one unce 
* bail in five pints of water to two 
* quarts, pour off the clear, and 

Hh 2 add 
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add four ounces of purging falts; 
© two or three of ſyrup of buck- 
© thorn, and half a pint of linſeed 
© or common dil.“ If by theſe 
means he grows cooler, and his 
pain moderates, repeat the glyſter 
the next day, unleſs it has worked 
too much; then intermit a day, 
and when he comes to eat ſcalded 
bran and picked hay, leave off the 
balls, and continue only the decoc- 
tion, with now and then a glyiter. 
But let it be obſerved, that a 
horſe ſeldom gets the better of thoſe 
diſorders, unlels he has relief in a 
few days; for if the inflammation 
is not checked in that time, it uſu- 
ally terminates in a gangrene, or 
collection of matter, Which for want 
of expectotation ſoon ſuffocates him. 
But as pleuritic diſorders are apt 
to leave a taint on the lungs, great 
care ſhould be taken of the horte's 
exerciſe and _— which ſhouid 
be light and open for two or three 
weeks. Thus, a quartern of bran 
ſcalded with a ſpoonful of honey 
and flower of brimſtone may be 
given every day, with two or three 
ſmall feecs of oats ſprinkled with 
chamberlye. Inſtead of the bran, 
for a change, give about a quart of 
barley ſcalded in a double infuſion of 
hot water, that it may be ſoftened, 
and the water given to drink. His 
exerciſe ſhould be gradual in an 
open air and fair weather; and 
when his ſtrength is recovered, a 
gentle purge or two ſhould be given ; 
that of rhubarb, when it can be af- 
forded, is beſt; or the purging 
drink already recommended for this 
purpoſe. ; 
There is alſo an external pleuriſy, 
or inflammation of the muſcles be- 
tween the ribs, which, when not 
propeNy treated, proves the foun- 
dation of that diſorder called the 
cheſt founder: for if the inflam- 
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mation is not diſperſed in time, and 
the viſcid blood and juices ſo atte- 
nuated by internal medicines, that 


a free circulation is obtained, ſuch i 
a ſtiffneſs and inactivity will remain 
on theſe parts, as will not eaſily be | 
removed, and which is generally | 


known by the name of Cheſt-foun- 
der. See the article CHesT-roun- 
DERING. | 

The membrane which ſeparates 
the lungs, and more particularly 


the diaphragm or midriff, is often al- 
ſo inflamed, which is ſcarce to be N 
diltinguiſhed from the pleuriſy ; on- 
ly in this, that when the midriff is 
greatly inflamed, the horſe will 
ſometimes be jaw-ſet ; and his mouth | 
ſv much cloſed, that nothing can be 
got in; but the method of cure 


is the ſame. Gib/on apud Partlet 

POGE, a cold in a horſe's head. 
Ruſtic Dia. See the article Corp. 

POINSON, in the manage, is a 
little point, or piece of ſharp-point- 
ed iron, fixed in a wooden handle, 
which the Cavalier holds in his right 
hand when he means to prick a 
leaping-borſe in the croupe, or be- 
yond the end of the. ſaddle, in or- 
der to make him yerk out behind. 
Guillet. 

POINTS, or Toes of a bow of 
a ſaddle. See Bows. 

PoinT. A horſe is ſaid to make 
a point, when in working upon volts 
he does not obſerve the round regu- 
larly, but putting a little out of his 
ordinary ground, makes a fort of 
angle, or point, by his circular 
tread. Guillet. | 

POLL-EVIL, an abſceſs in the 
nape of the neck, or poll of the 
horſe, formed in the ſinews between 
the noll-bone, and the uppermoſt 
vertebra of the neck, juſt behind 
the ears. If it proceeds from blows, 
bruiſes, or any external violence ; 
at firſt, bathe the ſwelling often with 
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ot vinegar ; and if the hair be fret- 
ed off with an ouzing through the 
in, make uſe of two parts ot vine- 


Far, and one of ſpirit of wine: but 


f there be an itching with heat and 


Haflammation, the ſafeſt way is to 
bleed, and apply poultices with 


bread, milk, and elder flowers: this 
method, with the aſſiſtance of phylic, 
will 1 diſperſe the ſwelling, 
and prevent this evil. But when the 
tumour is critical, and has all the 
ſigns of matter, the beſt method then 
is to forward it, by applying poul- 
tices made of rye flower, oatmeal, or 
barley meal, firſt pretty thick, and 
then into a proper conſiſtence with 
ointment of marſhmallows, or with 
hog's lard, and oil of turpentine. 
When the tumour is ripe and full of 
matter, it may either be opened or 
ſuffered to break of itſelf ; it opened 
with a knife, great care ſhould be 
taken to avoid the tendinous liga- 
ment that runs along the neck, under 
the mane; when the matter is on 
both ſides, the opening mult be made 


on each fide, and the ligament re- 


main undivided. 

If the matter flows in great quan- 
tities, reſembles melted glue, and is 
of an oily conſiſtence, it will require 
a ſecond inciſion ; eſpecially, if any 
cavities are diſcovered by the finger 
or probe, theſe ſhould be opened by 
the knife, the orifices made depend- 
ing, and the wound dreſſed with the 
common digeſtive of turpentine, ho- 
ney, and tincture of myrrh ; and after 
digeſtion, with the precipitate oint- 
ment; or walh the fore with the fol- 
lowing made hot; and fill up the 
cavity with tow ſoaked in it. Take 
* vinegar, or ſpirit of wine, halt a 
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is very luxuriant, it ſhould firſt be 
pared down with a knife, before the 
application ; with this waſh alone 
Mr. Gibſon has cured this diſorder 
without any other tormality of dreſ- 
ſing; waſhing with it twice a day, 
and laying over the part a quantity 
of tow ſoaked in vinegar and the 
white of eggs beat together. This 
laſt application will ſerve inſtead of 
a bandage, as it will adhere cloſe to 
the poll, and come off caſy when 
there is occaſion to dreſs. Some 
waſh with the phagzdenic water; 
and then fill up the abſceſs with looſe 
doſils of tow ſoaked in ægyptiacum. 
and oil of turpentine made hot, and 
continue this method till the cure is 
effected. 

But the moſt compendious me- 
thod of cure is found by obſervation 
to be by ſcalding, as the farriers 
term it, and is thus proſecu ed when 
the ſore is foul, of a bad diſpoſition, 
and attended with a profuſion of 
matter. Take corroſive ſublimate, 
* verdigreaſe in fine powder, and 
Roman vitriol, of each two drams ; 
green copperas, half an ounce ; ho- 
ney or zgyptiacum, two ounces z 
oil of turpentine and train oil, of 
each eight ounces ; rectified ſpitit 
of wine, four ounces ; mix toge- 
* ther in a bottle.“ Some make 
their ſcalding mixture milder, uſin 
red precipitate inſtead of the ſubli- 
mate, and white vitriol inſtead of 
the blue; the following has been 
ſucceſsfully uſed for this purpoſe, 
viz. half an ounce of verdigreaſe, 
half a pint of train oil, four ounces 


of oil of turpentine, and two of oil 
of vitriol. 


* 
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The manner of ſcalding is, firſt 


* pint; white vitriol diſſolved in 25 clean the abſceſs well with a piece 


* ſpring water, half an ounce ; ting- 
* ture of myrrh, four ounces. 

This may be made ſharper, by 
adding more vitriol : but if the flaſh 


of ſponge dipped in vinegar ; then 
put a ſufficient quantity of the mix- 
ture into a ladle with a ſpout, and 
when it is made ſcalding hot, pour 


it 
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it into the abſceſs, and cloſe the lips 
together with one or more ſtitches. 
This is to remain in ſeveral days; and 
if good matter appears, and not in an 
over great quantity, it will do well 
without any other dreſſing but 
bathing with ſpirit of wine; if the 
matter flows in great abundance, and 
of a thin conſiſtence, it muſt be 
' ſcalded again, and repeated till the 
matter leſſens and thickens. 

Theſe liquid corroſive dreſſings 
agree well with horſes whoſe fibres 
are tiff and rigid, and whoſe juices 
ate oily and viſcid; in this caſe they 
contract the veſſels of the tendons on 
the hind part of the head, and upper 
part of the neck, which ate conti- 
nually ſpewing out a matter or ichor 
that can hardly be digeſted, or the 
profuſion abated without ſuch appli- 
cations as theſe. Gibſon apud Bartlet. 

PONTLEVIS, in the manage, is 

a diſorderly reſiſting action of a horſe, 
in diſobedience to his rider, in which 
he rears up ſeveral times running, 
and riſes ſo upon his hind legs, that 
he is in danger of coming over. It 
is cured by clapping ſpurs ſmartly to 
him, as his forefeet are returning to 
the ground. Guillet. 
PORT ER, 70 carry, is uſed, in 
the french manage, for direCting 
or puſhing on a horſe at pleaſure, 
whether forwards, upon turns, &c-. 
Guillet. 

PORUS BILIARIUS, or G 
PiPE, in anatomy. See the article 


GALL. 

POSADE, or PesaTe. See the 
article PeESATE. 

POWDERS, in the Farrier's Diſ- 

nſatory. 'I here are many things 
ordered to be preſerved in powder, 
which in themſelves are very unfit 
for it: for ſome, particularly ſpices, 
and all aromatics, as they abound 


with volatile parts, are very apt to 
lble their virtue; others that have 
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any ingredients of a fat and unQoots 
nature, will, when kept any time in 
powder, turn rancid or muſty; and 
of this kind are divers ſeeds, and ſome 
mucilaginous roots ; the one being 
diveſted of its outward caſe or ſkin, 
and the other of its bark ; and like- 
wiſe having its ſolidity deſtroyed by 
powdering, ſo that they are ſpoiled 
of their virtue by the leaſt impreſ- 
ſion of a moiſt air; and ſome are 
even difficult enough to be preſerved 
though their natural texture be no 
way altered. Therefore all theſe 
powders, excepting ſuch as are com- 
pounded of very dry ingredients, 
woods, and ſome particular roots or 
herbs : or the powders of earths, and 
metals, &c. ought only to be made 
in a ſmall quantity, that ſome may 
be conſtantly in readineſs for balls or 
drinks; otherwiſe, if they be long 
kept, they will be liable to one or 
other of the inconveniencies we have 
already taken notice of. 

Cordial PowDers. Take rue, 
mai joram, and pennyroyal dried, 
of each an ounce; cinnamon, 
roots of angelica, gentian, galin- 
gals, zedoary, cloves, mace, and 
indian leaf, or rather betony, of 
each fix drams; ſpikenard, car- 
damoms, the greater and leſs, of 
each two drams ; yellow ſanders, 
aloes wood, and long pepper, of 
each half an ounce ; ginger, ſaf- 
fron and flowers of roſemary or 
lavander, of each three drams ; 
make all of them into a fine pow- 
der, which keep in a bottle wel] 
corked, or in a wide mouthed 
glaſs covered with a hog's blad- 
* der, Carefully tied over with a 
piece of leather.” This is an ex- 
cellent cordial, and may be given 
to the quantity of an ounce, or an 
ounce and a half, when an horſe's 
ſpirits have been exhauſted and 
waſted by any lingering 1 

| t 
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It is alſo very ſerviceable in the ſtag- 

rs, and in all diſorders of the head; 
the propereſt vehicle is milk water, 
with a ſmall quantity of compound 
briony- water; or it may be given in 
warm ale. 

Cordial Pow DER for the Staggers. 
Fake roots of piony, dittany, mi- 
* ſletoe of the oak, of each two 
* ounces; rue, myrrh, caſtor and 
* ſaffron, of each an ounce ; native 
* cinnabar, half a pound; make 
* them into a fine powder.” This is 
not only a good cordial in al] caſes 
where a horſe is ſubject to reel and 
ſtagger, but an effectual cure, un- 
leſs tome deadly indiſpoſition be the 
occaſion of theſe diſorders. The 
beſt way of giving it is to make it 
into a ball the quantity of an ounce, 
or an ounce and a half mixed with 
half an ounce of galbanum, or aſſa 
fetida, and a ſaffcient quantity of 
honey. 

Powper of Diapente. * Take 
« gentian, birthwort, round or long 
* bay berries, myrrh, ſhavings of 
ivory, of each a like quantity; 
* make them into a powder, and 
keep in a glaſs cloſe ſtopped. 
This is recommended for all diſeaſes, 
and reckoned a good antidote againil 
ſickneſs and all manner of infection : 
but the method of giving a ſingle 
doſe or two can have but little effi- 
cacy ; it being chiefly appropriated 
to chronical diſeaſes, or the yellows 
and jaundice, the diſorders of the 
reins, and kidneys, the diſtempers of 
the breaſt, and all ſluggiſh and heavy 
indiſpoſitions. 

Dianiſum, or compound PowDER 
of aniſe-ſeeds. * Take aniſe- ſeeds, 
* two ounces and an half; liquor- 
* ice and maſtich, of each one 
* ounce ; ſeeds of fennel, carraways, 
* galingals, mace, ginger, and cin- 
* namon, of each five drams; of 
* long white and black pepper, caſ- 
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* fla bark, calaminth, and pellitory 
* of Spain, of each two drams; 
* cardamoms the greater, cloves, cu- 
* bebs, ſpikenard, and ſaffron, of 
each one drain ; mix and make 
them into powder.” This is from 
the London Diſpenſatory, and is ac- 
counted both a pectoral, a cordial, 
and expeller of wind; and may be 
given very profitably to horſes in all 
caſes ariſing from wind and flatu- 
lency in the bowels ; and as it is en- 
dowed with theſe properties, it can- 
not but be of extraordinary ſervice 
to broken winded, purfive; or con- 
ſumptive horſes, who require all the 
helps that can be propoſed from 
ſuch a medicine; it is likewiſe pro- 
fitable in all cold and heavy diſpoſi- 
tions; and nothing conduces more 
to health, and to pteſerve from chro- 
nical diſeaſes. It may be given from 
an ounce to two ounces. 

Powper to ftrengthen the flomach, 
and reſiore the appetite. * Take 
* gentian root, half a pound; 
* myrrh, bay berries, and birth- 
* wort, round or long, of each 
four ounces ; galingals, zedoary, 
* and the bark of Sevil oranges, of 
* each three ounces; camoniule 
* flowers, and tops of centaury 
© well dried, of each two ounces ; 
* ſaffron, cubebs, and long pepper, 
© of each helf an ounce. Make all 
* theſe into a powder, and keep 
them in a galleypot or glaſs well 
covered.“ This can be given no 
other way than in manner of a 
drench, or made up in'o a ſtiff 
paſte, which may be done with ſy- 
rup of lemons, or with common 
honey. The doſe is from an ounce 
to two ounces every morning, keep- 
ing the horſe tied up to the rack 
for an hour there-alier; a continu- 
ed ule of this for ſome time will toon 
recover an horſe's appetite, and make 
him thrive. 

Strengtheni-ig 


* 
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Strengthening and aflringent Pow- 
DER. * Take comfrey roots, and 
<* Solomon's. ſeal, of each half an 
* ounce; leeds of henbane and 
* white poppies, of each one dram ; 
bole armoniac, Japan earth, (or 
a double quanticy of the bole) of 
each three drams; gum traga- 
canth, gum 'arabic, and dragon's 
blood, of each a dram and an 
half; red roſe leaves dried, half 
an handliul ; beat them, and mix 
them.“ This may be given at 
twice. It is very good in all hæ- 
morrhages ; and all diforders ariſing 
from rheums and defluxions ; it is 
alſo of ſervice in looſeneſſes of the 
belly, and in all inward wounds 
and bruiſes. It may be given in an 
hornful of red wine or ſtale beer, 
and may be continued every day 
once or oftner until the ſymptoms 
are gone off, | 
Pectoral and balſamic Powokx. 
Take dried maiden-hair, and colts 
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foot, of each two ounces ; liquo- 


« 

s 

* rice, elecampane, and eringo, of 
* each four ounces; flour of brim- 
* ſtone, half a pound; fennel feeds, 
* coriander fee.'s, cummin feeds, 
* aniſe ſeeds, of each twelve dtams; 
* cinnamon and long pepper, of each 
6 


half an ounce; make them into 


powder.” 


dis, if it be carefully prepared, 
will keep good three or four months; 
two ounces of it every day, keeping 


the horſe warm, and giving him mo- 
derate exercite, will remove a cold cr 
purfivene's. It is allo good in all 
obttructions of the lungs and liver, 
or any part of the vilcera. 

A aryins, abſerbent PowokER. 
Lake white chalk, and burnt harti- 
horn, bole a- moniac, half an ounce ; 
make them into a powder tor one 
doie.” This may be mixed in a 
horſe's water to drink, when you 
perceive kim eat clay or mud out of 
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the wall; and they will dry up thoſe 
juices that are offenſive to his ſto- 
mach. It is alſo very good in all 
rheums and defluxions. 

POWDER = inward bruiſes and 
wounds, * Lake fine bole, an ounce; 
* ſpermaceti, half an ounce; dra- 
* gon's blood and gum tragacanth, 
© of each two drams ; make a pow- 
der for one doſe.” If the horſe be 
weak or low in his ſpirits, a little 
nutmeg or ſome other oily ſpice may 
be mixed with it. 

Powper for the eyes. Take 
* crabs eyes prepared, and white ſu- 
* gar candy, or double refined loaf 
* tugar, of each two drams ; tutty 
* finely levigated, one dram ; ſugar 
* of lead, halfa dram; make them 
* into a powder.” This is very good 
to dry up all rheums 1n the eyes, 
and to take off the heat and inflam- 
mation, being blown into them with 
a quill, | 

Powpex fe promote urine. Take 

roots of marſhmallows, and ſaxi- 


frage, carefully dried, of each two 


ounces, roots of parſley, ſparrow 


graſs, and ſtrawberries, of each 


nellz, an ounce and a half; beat 

the roots very well, and then add 

the falt, pounding and incorpora- 

ting them together.” This may be 
given with good ſucceſs in obſtruc- 
tions of the kidneys and urinary 
paſſages, from an ounce to two 
ounces. 

It is alſo very proper to be given 
once a day in dropſies, and the yel- 
lows, in the mange, farcy, and al- 
moſt in all chronical diſtempets. 

An alexipharmic PowpeR, or a 
Piuder againſi malignant diflempers. 

Take rue, ſcordium, and ca- 
* lamint, of each two ounces; con- 
* trayerva and virginian ſnake root, 
© of each an ounce; ſaffron, half 
* an ounce; make them into pow- 

ae. 
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* an ounce ; ſalt petre, or fal pru- 
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t der.” The doſe is two ſpoonfuls 
in warm ſtale beer, or white wine, 
or it may be given in penny royal 
water, hyſſop water, or milk wa- 
ter, with a daſh of treacle water. 
This may be given twice a day un- 
til the fever abates. | 
Purging Powper. Take cream 
* of tartar and ſenna, of each two 
© ounces ; Cloves, cinnamon, galin- 
« gals, biſhop's weed, of each two 
« draws; diagridium, half an 
* ounce; powder them together ac- 
* cording to art.” This is a very 


ſafe and ealy purge, and may be 


given to the quantity of an ounce, or 
an ounce and a half, made up into a 
paſte, with flour and butter. 

A worm PowpenRr from Dr. 
Quincy. Take tin reduced to pow- 


PUL 
ſon made after the Duke of Nea. 
He's way. See Heavy. 

Paess is alſo uſed for 2 a 
horſe forewards, by aſſiſting him 
with the calves of your legs, or even 
ſpurring him, in order to make him 
go on. Guillet. 

- PRICK, or Pincn, in the ma- 
nage, is to give a horſe a gentle 
touch of the ſpur, without clapping 
them hard to him. To prick or 
pinch, is an aid ; but to appuyer, 
or bear hard with the ſpur, is cor- 
rection. | 

P&1CKING of a horſe's foot is the 
hurt received by a nail drove too 
far into the foot, ſo as to reach the 
2 or preſs the vein in the horſe's 
oot when he is ſhod. Guillet. 

PRICKT, otherwiſe called ac- 


der, coralline and worm ſeeds, of clyed, cloyed, or retrait, fc. in 


© each an ounce ; ſavin and ſaffron, 
of each a dram, mix and make a 
* powder, according to art.” This 


is ſaid to be an infallible remedy 


againſt worms. It may be given al- 
molt in any circumſtance without 
prejudice. Its doſe to a horſe is 
from half an ounce to an ounce. 
The beſt way of giving it is, by 
waking it into A paſte or ball, wich a 
ſufficient quantity of honey. Gib/on's 
 Farrier's Diſpenſatary. 

_ PRESS, in the manage. A horſe 
is ſaid to reſiſt, or preſs upon the 
hand, when either through the 
ſtiffneſs of his neck, or from an ar- 
dour to run too much a head, he 
ſtretches his head againſt the horſe- 
man's hand, refuſes the aid of the 
hand, and withſtands the effects of 
the bridle. 

If your horſe is too fiery, and 
prefſes upon the hand, endeavour 
to pacify him, by making him go 
mare ſottly, and pulling him back- 
wards; and if it proceeds from a 
ſtiffneſs of the ſhoulders and neck, 
you mult ſupply him with a cavel- 


reſpect to horſes, ſignifies only the 
having a prick by negligence of the 
farrier in driving the nails, by their 
weakneſs, ill pointing, or breaking 
them, which if not preſently taken 
out, will, in time, break out into 
a foul fore: You may diſcern it by 
the horſe's going lame; but if you 
would know it more certainly, 
pinch him round the hoof with a 
pair of pincers, and when you 
cowe to the place aggrieved he will 
ſhrink in his foot; or elſe you may 
try where he is pricked by throwing 
water on his hoof, for that place 
where he is hurt will be ſooner dry 
than the reſt. See the articles FREY. 
SHOEANG, and RęTRAIT. Ruſtic 
Di#. 

PULSE of a horſe. The ſtruc- 


ture of the arteries, being premiſed, + 


it will be eaſy to account tor their 
pulſation. See the article AR r E- 
RY. 

When the left ventricle of the 
heart contracts, and throws its blood 
into the great artery, the blood in 
the artery is not only thruſt for- 
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wards towards the extremities, but 
the channel of the artery is likewiſe 


- dilated, becauſe fluids, when they 
ate preſſed, preſs again to all ſides ; 


_ +. and their preſſure is always perpen- 
dicular to the ſides of the contain- 


ing veſſels: but the coats of the at- 
tery, by any ſmall impetus may be 
diſtended. Therefore, upon the 
contraction of the heart, the blood 
from. the leſt ventricle will not only 
preſs the blood in the artery for- 
wards, but both together will diſtend 
the fides of the artery. When the 
impetus of the blood againſt the ſides 
of the artery ceaſes ; that is, when 
the leſt ventricle ceaſes to contract. 
then the ſpiral fibres of the aitery, 
by their natural elaſticity, return 
- again to their former ſtate, and con- 
ttact the channel of the artery, till 
it is again dilated by the ſyſtole of 
the heart, This diaſtole of the ar- 
tery is called its pulſe; and the 
time the ſpiral fibres are returning to 
their natural ſtate is the diſtance be- 


„ tveen two pulſes. This pulſe is in 
all the arteries of the body 
„ ſſiame time: for whilſt the blood is 
Abruſt out of the heart into the ar- 
tdttery, the artery being full, the blood 


at the 


muſt move in all the arteries at the 
(ame time, and becauſe the arteries 
ate conical, and the blood moves 
from the baſis of the cone to the 
apex, therefore the blood mult ſtrike 
againſt the ſides of the veſſels ; and 
conſequently every point of the ar- 
tery mult be dilated at the ſame time 
that the blood is thrown out of the 
left ventricle of the heart. And as 
ſoon as the elaſticity of the ſpiral 
fibres can overcome the impetus of 
the blood, the arteries are again 
contratted. ' Wood's Farriery. See 
the article Hzaxr. „ 

The nigheſt calculation that has 
been made of the quickneſs of the 
. pulſe, in a healthy horſe, is, that 
it beats about forty ſttokes in a mi- 


- - 


nute, ſo that in proportion to the in. 
creaſe above this number, the feve 
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is riſing ; and if farther increaſed u 
above fifty, the fever is very high, 
See the article Fever. 

How often the pulſe beats in 
minute may eaſily be diſcovered, by 
meaſuring the time with a ſtop 
watch, or minute ſand-glaſs, while 
your hand is laid on the horſe's near 
fide, or your fingers on any artery: 
thoſe which run up on each fide of 
the neck are generally to be ſeen 
beating, as well as felt, a little a- 
bove the cheſt ; and one withinſide 
each leg may be traced with the fin- 

er. 
; A due attention to the pulſe is ſo 
important an article in order to form 
a proper judgment in fevers, that it 
would appear amazing it has ſo 
much been negleQed, if one did not 
recolle& that the generality of farriers 
are ſo egregiouſly ignorant, that 
they have no manner of conception 
of the blood's circulation; nor in 
general have they ability enough to 
diſtinguiſh the difference between an 
artery and a vein. For this reaſon 
we cannot too much enforce the 
neceſſity of this ſtuddy and practice, 
as it is evident to every one with 
what ſcrupulous attention the hu- 
man pulſe is examined in every fe- 
verith ſtage; and how often the 
phyſician's judgment is chiefly di- 
rected by it: what diſcoveries there- 
fore might not be made by accu- 
rate oblervations on the pulſe of 
horſes, both in regard to the quick- 
neſs of the blood's motion, and to 
the hardneſs of the artery, from its 
difficult vibrations! It would be a 
ſure guide to diſtinguiſh an inflam- 
matory fever with denſe ſizy blood 
from an irregular depreſſed one; it 
would dire us more certainly when 
and how often we ſhould repeat 
bleeding in fevers and other diſ- 
orders; and when we ſhould 
draw 
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draw off blood previous to purging, 
or refrain from the bit | 5 
lowering the horſe's diet his conſti- 
tution and blood is reduced to a pro- 

temper : for in ſuch as are re- 
plete and ſanguine, without this cau- 
tion, an inflammation of the bowels 
is ſoon brought on by the irritations 
ſuch ſtimulating medicines produce 
on veſſels too turgid ; and many a 
horſe's life has been ſacrificed to this 
neglect, but more particularly fine 
high fed ones. Ir would alſo be of 
uſe to diſcover whether a horſe has 
recovered himſelf in due time, after 
having heen drove hard, either on 
the chace, or race. Bartlet's Far- 


riery. 

PUNCH, in the manage, a well 
ſet, well knit horſe, called in French 
gouſſaut, He ſhould be ſhort backed, 
and thick ſhouldered, with a broad 
neck, and well lined with fleſh. 
Guillet. 

PURG:NG of horſes. Purging 
is often neceſſary in groſs, full, horſes 
in ſome diſorders of the ſtomach, li- 
ver, &c. but ſhould be directed with 
caution. Before a purge is given to 
any horſe, it is neceſſary ſome pre- 
paration ſhould be made for it, in 
order to render the operation more 
ſafe and efficacious : thus, a horſe 
that is full of fleſh, ſhould firſt be 
bled, and at the fame time have his 
diet lowered for a week, eſpecially 
thoſe that have been pampered for 
Several maſhes of ſcalded bran 
ſhould alſo previouſly be given in or- 
der to open the bowels, and unload 
them of any indurated excrements 
which ſometimes prove an obſtacle 
to the working of the phyſic by cre- 
ating great ſickneſs, and griping. 

Let it be remembered, that a 
horſe is purged with difficulty ; that 
the phyſic generally lies twenty four 
hours in the guts before it works ; 
and that the traQ of bowels it has to 
paſs through is above thirty yards, 
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and lying horizontally ; conſequently 


reſinous and other improper drugs 
may and often do, by their violent ir- 
ritations, occaſion exceſſive gripings, 
and cold ſweats ; ſhave off the mucus 
or lining of the guts, and bring on 
inflammations which often terminate 
in mortifications and death. It is re- 
markable too, that the ſtomach and 
guts of the horſe are but thin, com- 
pared to ſome other animals of the 
ſame bulk ; and therefore muſt be 
more liable to inflammation and irri- 
tation. f | 
Horſes kept much in the ſtable. 


who have not the proper benefit of 


air and exerciſe, in proportion to 
their food, ſhould in ſpring have a 
mild purge or two, after a previous 
preparation by bleeding, lowering 
their diet, and ſcalded maſhes. 
Horſes that fall off their ſtomach, 
whether it proceeds from too full 
feeding, or ingendering crudities and 
indigeſted matter, ſhould have a mild 
purge or two. Horſes of a hot tem- 
perament will not bear the common 
aloetic purge ; their phyſick there- 
fore ſhould be mild and cooling. 
Purging is always found very bene- 
ficial in ſtubborn or dry coughs ; but 
mild mercurials joined to them make 
them yet more efficacious. Horſes 
that have thoſe ſorts of lameneſſes, 
that are ſaid to proceed from hu- 
mours flying about (which are of the 


rheumatic kind, and in young horſes . 


roceed from ſizy blood and occaſion 
CS in every limb) require fre- 
quent purging, and ſhould alſo have 
between whiles medicines that atte- 
nuate and thin the fluids. 

Horſes of a watery conſtitution, 
who are ſubjeR to ſwelled legs that 
run a ſharp briny ichor, cannot have 
the cauſes removed any wy ſo ef- 
fectually as by purging. The firſt 


purge you give to a horſe ſhould be 


mild, in order to know his conſti- 
tution. It is a miltaken notion, 
I} '3 that 
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that if a proper prepared purge does 
not work to expectation, the horſe 
will be injured by it: for though it 
does not paſs by ſtool, its operation 
may be more efficacious as an al- 
terative, to purify the blood; and 
it may paſs by urine or other ſecre- 
\ Purging medicines are very ſuc- 
cCeſsfully given in ſmall quantities, 
mixed with others; and act then as 
alteratives. If mercurial phyſic is 
iven, care ſhould be taken that it 
be well prepared, and warmer cloath- 
ing and greater circumſpeCtion is 
then required. ; 
Purges ſhould be given early in 
the morning, upon an empty ſto- 


© cloves thirty 
into a ball with fpirit of buckthorn. 
Ot, Take aloes and cream of tar- 
tar, of each an ounce ; jalap, two 
* drams; cloves powdered, one 
* dram ; ſyrup of buckthorn, a ſuſ- 
* ficient quantity.” 
ing, which has an eſtabliſhed cha- 
racter among ſportſmen. * Take 
* aloes, from ten drams to an ounce 
* and a half, myrrh and ginger pow- 
* dered, each half an ounce; faf- 


© fron and vil of aniſeed, each half a 
* dram.” 
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drops; make them 


Or the follow- 


Mr. Gibſon recommends the fol- 
lowing. * Take ſuccotrine aloes, 
ten drams; myrrh finely powder- 


ed, half an ounce ; ſaffron and 


mach; about three or four hours a& * freſh j lap in powder, of each a 


ter the horſe has taken it, he ſhould 
Have a feed of ſcalded bran, and a 
lock or two of hay may be put in 
his rack. The ſame day, give him 
two more maſhes: but ſhould he re- 
fuſe warm meat, he may be allowed 
raw bran. All his water ſhobld be 


milk warm, and have a handful of 
bran ſqueezed in it : but if he refuſes 


to drink white water, give it him 
without bran. 


Early the next morning, give him 


another maſh : but if he refuſes to 
eat it, give him as much warm wa- 
ter as he will drink: let him be pro- 
derly cloathed, and rid about gently. 
his ſhould be done two or three 
times a day, unleſs he purges vio- 
lently; once or twice will then be 
ſufficient ; at night give him a feed 
of oats mixed with bran. 
During the working. a horſe ſhould 
drink plentifully : but if he will not 
-trink warm water, he mult be in- 
dulged with cold, rather than not 
drink at all. | | 
We ſhall here infert ſome general 
forms of purges. * Lake ſucco- 
trine aloes, ten drams; jalap and 
falt of tartar, of each two drams ; 


* grated ginger, one dram z oil of 


* dram; make them into a iff ball 
* with ſyrup of roſes; then add a 
* ſmall ſpoonſul of reQtified oil of 
amber.“ 

The Succotrine aloes ſhould al- 
ways be preferred to the Barbadoes 
or Plantation aloes, though the lat- 
ter may be given to robuſt ſtrong 
horſes: but even then, ſhould al- 
ways be prepared with the falt or 
cream of tartar, which, by opening 
its parts, prevents its adheſion to the 
coats of the ſtomach and bowels, 
from whence horrid gripings and 
even death itſelf has often enſued. 
This caution is well worth remark- 
ing, as many a horſe has fell a ſacri- 
fice to the negle& of it. Half an 
ounce of Caſtile ſoap to a horſe of a 
grols conſtitution may be added to 
any of the above; and the propor- 
tions may be increaſed for ſtrong 
horſes. 

When mercurial phyſic is intended, 
give two dtams of calomel over night, 
mixed up with half an ounce of dia- 
pente, and a little honey; and the 
purging ball the next morning, 

"The following when it can be af- 
forded is a very gentle and effectual 
purge, particularly for fine delicate 

| horſes : 
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horſes : and if prepared with the in- 
dian rhubarb wilt not be expenſive. 
Fake of the fineſt Succotrine aloes, 
«+ one ounce; rhubarb powdered, 
half an ounce, or ſix drams ; gin- 
get grated one dram; make into 
n ball with ſyrup of roſes. 

The following d v may 
be given with the utmoſt ſafety: it 
may be quickened or made ſtronger, 
by adding an ounce more of ſenna, 
or two drams of jalap. Take ſen- 


/ * na, two ounces ; infuſe it in a pint 
| * of boiling water two hours, with 


* three drams of ſalt of tartar ; pour 
off and diſſolve in it four ounces of 
Glauber's ſalts: and two or three 
of cream of tartar.” This laſt phy- 


fic is cooling, eaſy, and quick in its 


operation, and greatly preferable in 
all inflammatory caſes to any other 
purge, as it paſſes into the blood, 
and operates alſo by urine. 

When horſes loſe their appetites 
after purging, it is neceſſary to, give 
them a warm ſtomach 
of an infuſion of camomile flowers, 
anniſeeds and ſaffron ; or the cordial 
ball may be given for that purpoſe. 
Should the purging continue too 
long, give an ounce of diaſcordium 
in a pint of port wine, and repeat it 
once in twelve hours, if the purging 
continues. Plenty of gum arabic 
water ſhould alſo be given ; and in 
caſe of violent gripes, fat broth glyſ- 
ters, or tripe liquor ſhould be often 
thrown up with an hundred drops of 
laudanum in each. I he arabic ſo- 
lution may be thus prepared. Take 
* of gum arabic, and tragacanth, of 
each four ounces ; juniper berries 
* and carraway feeds, of each an 
* ounce; cloves bruiſed, halt an 
* ounce; fimmer gently in a gallon 
* of water, till the gums are diſ- 
* ſolved; give a quart at a time, in 
* halt a pail of water- but if he 
* won't ho it freely this way, give 
$ jt often in a horn.” 


rink made . 
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When a 


his food and water, which is ſome- 
times the effect of bad drugs or 
catching cold, warm diuretics are 


the only remedy ; of which the fol- 


lowing are recommended. Take 


© a pint of white wine, nitre one 
* ounce, mix with it a dram of c . 


* phor diſſolved in a little rectified 
* ſpirit of wine; then add two drams 
* of oil of juniper, and the fame 


quantity of unreCtified oil of am- 


ber; and four ounces of honey, or 
* fyrup of marſhmallows : or, * 
* Venice turpentine, one ounce ; in- 
* corporate with the yolk of an egg ; 


* nitre, one ounce ; then add juni- 


per berries, and freſh aniſeeds 
pounded, each half an ounce ; un- 
rectified oil of amber, two drams ; 
make into a ball with ſyrup of 
marſhmallows.” 
When a horſe ſwells much with 
phyſic, do not ſuffer im to be rode 
about, till he has ſome vent, but ra- 
ther lead him gently in hand till ſome 
evacuation is obtained. | 
As it is obſerved, that horſes more 
willingly take ſweet and palatable 
things, than thoſe that are bitter 
and of an ill taſte, care ſhould be 
taken that the latter are given in 
balls; and that their drinks are al- 
ways contrived to be as little nauſe- 
ous as poſſible : and ſweetened, ei- 
ther with honey or liquorice. Thoſe 
that are prepared with groſs pow- 
ders are by no means ſo agreeable 
to a horſe, as thoſe made by infu- 
ſion, as the former often clam the 
mouth, irritate the membranes about 
the palate and throat, and fre- 
quently occaſion the cough they 
are intended to prevent. Balls 
ſhould be of an oval ſhape, and not 
exceed the ſize of a pullet's egg; 
when the doſe is larger, it ſhould be 
divided into two; and they ſhould 
be dipt in oil, to make them flip 
down 
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purge does not work. 
but makes the horſe ſwell and refuſe. 


ake 


PYE 
down the eaſier. Gibſon apud Bart- 
let. 


PURSINESS, in horſes. See the 
article Bxoxen-Winp. 


_ PUT in the manage is uſed for, 


the breaking or managing of a horſe ; 
as Put your horſe to corvets, put him 
Apon caprioles. 


To put a horſe upon his haunches, 


is to make him bend them in gallop- 


ing in the manage, or upon a ſtop. 
See Hauncues. 

To put a horſe to the walk, trot, 
or gallop, is to make him walk, trot, 
or gallop. Guillet. | 

PYE BALD Horſe, is one that 
has white ipots upon a coat of ano- 
ther colour. Thus there afe pye- 
bald bays, pye-bald ſorrels, and pye- 
bald blacks, and ſo of the reſt. 

PYROET. Some are of one 
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tread or piſte, ſome of two. Thoſe 
of one tread are otherwiſe called, 
Pirouettes de la tete a la gueve. Py- 
roets de la tete a la queve, are in- 
tire and very narrow turns made by 
the horſe upon one tread, and al- 
moſt in one time, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that his head is placed where 
his tail was, without putting out 
his haunches. To make horſes take 
this pyroet with more facility, they 
uſe in the manage to put them to 
five or fix of them all running, with- 
out ſtirring off the ſpot. In duets 


they are of uſe, to gain the enemy's 


croupe. 

Pyroets of two piſts or treads, are 
turns of two treads upon a ſmall 
compaſs of ground almoſt of the 
length of the horſe. Guiller. 
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UARTER, in the manage. To 
O work from quarter to quarter, 
is to ride a horſe three times in end, 
upon the firſt of the four lines of a 
ſquare; then changing your hand, 
and riding him three times upon a 
ſecond ; at the third line changing 
your hand, and ſo paſſing to the 
third and fourth, obſerving the ſame 
order. 

Falſe QuarTer, is when the 
hoof has a kind of cleft occaſioned 


Q. 
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by a horſe's caſting his quarter, and 
petting a new one, for then the horn 
ginning to grow, is uneven and 
ugly, as alfo bigger and ſofter than 
the reſt of the hoof; and ſuch feet 
ſhould be ſhod with half panton 
ſhoes ; but if the cleft be conſider- 
able, and take up a quarter part of 
the hoof, the horſe will not be ſer- 
viceable, and is not worth buying. 
Guillet, See Fals E quarter. 


QuanTzx behind, is when 2 
| horſe 
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horſe has the quarters of his hind- 
feet ſtrong ; that is to ſay, the horn 
thick, and fo * of admitting a 
ripe by the nails. 
0] a horſe's quarter's or feet 
are waſted and ſhrunk, for the cure, 
raſe the whole foot with a red hot 
knife, making large razes of the 
depth of a ſilver crown piece, from 
the hair to the ſhoe; and avoiding 
the coronet ; then apply a proper 
tice, and charge the foot with 
a remolade. See ReMOLAaDE PouL- 
Tics for the hoof-bound. Guillet. 
See FEET. 

QuarTERS of @ Saddle are the 
pieces of leather, or ſtuff, made faſt 
to the lower part of the ſides of the 
ſaddle, and hanging down below the 
ſaddle. 

QuarTERS. Fore-Quarters, and 
Hind-Yuarters; the fore- quarters 
are the ſhoulders and the fore- legs; 
the hind-quarters, are the hips and 
the legs behind. 

QuaARTERS of @ horſe's foot, are 
the ſides of the coffin, comprehend- 
ed between the toe and the heel on 
one fide, and the other of the foot : 
the inner quarters are thoſe oppoſite 
to one another, facing trom one foot 
to the other; theſe are always 
weaker than the outſide quarters, 
which lie on the external ſides of the 
coffin. Guillet. 

QuARTER-CAST, A horſe is ſaid 
to caſt his quarters, when, for any 
diforder in his coffin, we are obliged 
to cut one of the quarters off the 
hoof, and when the hoof is thus cut, 
it grows and comes on a new, 
Guillet. See Hoop. 

QUITTER, or QuitTor, or 
QuiTTERBONE, is an ulcer formed 
between the hair and hoof, uſual- 
ly on the inſide of a horſe's foot: it 
ariſes often from treads and bruiſes ; 
ſometimes from gravel, which, by 
working its way upwards, lodges 
about the coronet: if it is only ſu- 
perficial,” it may be cured with 
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cleanſing dreſſings, bathing the co- 
ronet every day with ſpirit of wine, 
and dreſſing the ſore with the preci- 
pitate medicine. But if the matter 
forms itſelf a lodgment under the 
hoof, there is no way then to come 
at the ulcer but by taking off part 
of the hoof; and if this be done 
artfully and well, the cure may be 
effected without danger. 

When the matter happens to be 
lodged near the quarter, the farrier 
is ſometimes obliged to take off the 
quarter of the hoof, and the cure is 
then for the moſt part but palliative : 
for when the quarter | cg up, it 
leaves a pretty large ſeam, which 
weakens the foot; this is what is 
called a falſe quarter ; and a horſe 
with this defect ſeldom gets quite 
ſound. 

If the matter by its confinement 
has rotted the coffin bone, which is 
of ſo ſoft and ſpungy a nature that 
it ſoon becomes ſo, you muſt enlarge 
the opening, cut away the rotten 
fleſh, and apply the actual cautery, 
or hot iron pointed pyramidically : 
and dreſs the bone with doſſils of line 
dipped in tincture of myrrh, and 


the wound with the green or preci- 


pitate ointment. When the ore is 
not enlarged by the knife, which is 
the beſt and leſs painful method, 
pieces of ſublimate are generally 
applied, which bring out with them 
cores or lumps of fleſh : blue vitriol 
powdered and mixed with a few 
drops of the oil is uſed alſo for this 
purpoſe, and is ſaid to act as effec- 


tually and with leſs pain and dan- 


ger; during the operation of theſe 
medicines, the foot it is thought 
ſhould be kept in ſome ſoft poultice, 
and care ſhould be taken during the 
whole dreſſing, to prevent proud 
fleſh rifing, which otherwiſe will not 
only retard the cure, but prevent a 
firm and found healing. Gn and 
Barilet. 
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| > Cy nt wot ſhould be 
ſomewhat long-bodied, ner- 
vous, of great mettle, very ſwift, 
and ſenſible of the ſpurs ; he ſhould 
alſo be traQtable, and no ways teſtive 
or ſkittiſh ; his head ſhould be ſmall 
and ſlender, with wide noſtrils, and 
a larze thropple. He ſhould be of 
an Engliſh breed, or a barb of a little 
ſize, with a. pretty large reach, his 
legs ſomewhat ſmall, but the back 
ſinews at a good diſtance from the 
bone; ſhort jointed, and neat ſhaped 


feet, for large feet are not at all fit 
for this exerciſe. He ſhould be at 
leaſt fix years old, no horſe under 


that age having ſufficient ſtre 
for a ſix mile courſe, without run- 


ning the hazard of being over- 


ſtrained. 
The next thing to be conſidered, 
is the limitation of time for prepar- 


ing a horſe for a match; and it is 
generally agreed by judicious horſe- 


men, that (unleſs the match be for 
an extraordinary ſum) two months 
is ſufficient ; but herein due regard 
is to be had to the ſtate of the horſe's 
body: 1. It he be very fat, foul, or 
taken from graſs. 2. If he be ex- 
tremely lean and poor. 3. If he be 
in good caſe, and has had moderate 
exerciſe. | | 

For the firſt, you muſt take two 
months, at leaſt, to bring him into 
order, for he will require much air- 
ing, great carefulnels in heating, 
and diſcretion in ſcouring. 2. For 
the horſe that is very poor, get as 
long time as you can, and let his 
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airings be moderate, and not before 
or /after ſun-ſetting, feeding him 
liberally, but not fo as to cloy him. 
3. As for the horſe that is in good 
cafe, and which has had moderate 
exerciſe, a month or ſix weeks may 
be ſufficient. | 0 
And farther, you are to conſider 
his particular conſtitution ;z as if he 
be fat, and foul, yet of a free and 
waſting nature, apt quickly to con- 
ſume and Joſe his fleth ; in this caſe 
you are not to have ſo ſtrict a i: oh 


neither can he endure ſo violentEx- 


erciſe as if he were of a hardy, diſ- 


poſition, and would ſeed and be fat 


ngth upon all meats and exerciſes. A- 


gain, if he be in extreme poverty. 


and yet by nature very hardy, and 


apt ſoon to recover his fleſh, and to 
hold it long; then, by do means, 
ſhould you have too tender a hand. 


nor forbear that exerciſe you would 


give a hoiſe of a nicer conſtitution, 
weak ſtomach, and free ſpirit. 

As for the ordering a horſe for 
a race, ſee the articles Ho Rs E- 
RACING, HUNTING-HORSE, 
March, Is ot 5: 

RACK, a wooden frame made 
to hold hay or fodder for cattle. 

Rack, is alſo a pace in which a 


horſe neither trots nor gallops, but 


is between both. 
RackinG, a certain pace of a 
horle, or a motion in going. 
RAGOT, in the manage, is a 
horſe that has ſhort legs, a broad 
croupe, and a ſtrong thick body; 
and differs from a gouſſaut in 3 
that 
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that the latter has more ſhoulders, 
and a thicker neck. Guillet. 

RAISE, in the manage. To raiſe 
a horſe * corvets, upon caprioles, 
upon peſades, is to make him work 
at corvets, caprioles, or peſades. 
Sometimes we ſay, Raiſe the fore- 
hand of your Sr 4 

Raise is likewiſe uſed for placing 
a horſe's head right, and making 
him carry well ; and hindering him 
from carrying low, or arming him- 
ſelf. Guillet. 

RAISING, in the manage, is one 
of the three actions of a hof ſe's legs, 
the other two being the „ay, and the 
tread, which ſee in their proper 
1 the raiſing, or lifting up his 
eg, is good, if he peform it hardily, 
and with eaſe, not croſſing his legs, 
nor carrying his feet too much out 
or ja; and that he alſo bend his 
keks as much as is needful. Sol- 
leyſell. 

RAIS TV, or Resrtive, a' term 
uſed in reſpect of a horſe, when he 
will go neither backwards nor for- 
wards. 

RAKE. A horſe rakes, when 
being ſhoulder-(plait, or having ſtrain- 


ed his fore-quarters, he goes fo 


lame, that he drags one of his fore- 
legs in a ſemi-circle, which is more 
apparent when he trots than when 
he paces. Guillet. 

To RARE a horſe, is to draw his 
ordure with one hand out of his 
fundament, when he is coſtive, or 
cannot dung ; in doing this the hand 
is to be anointed with failad oil, 
butter, or hog's greaſe. See the ar- 
ticle BACK-RA KING. 

RAMINGUE, in the manage, 
the French term for a reſty fort of 
horſe, that reſiſts the ſpurs, or cleaves 
to the ſpurs; that is, defends him- 
ſelf with malice againſt the ſpurs ; 
ſometimes doubles the reins, and 
frequently yerks, to favour his diſ- 
obedience. Guillet. 
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RASE, in the manage. To raſe; 

or glance, upon the ground, is to 
allop near the ground, as our Eng- 
iſh horſes do. Gwiller. 

RAT- TAILS, excreſcences 
which creep from the paſtern to the 
middle of the ſhanks ; ſo called from 
the reſemblance they bear to the tail 
of a rat. Some are moilt ; others, 
dry : the former may be treated with 
the drying ointment and waſhes, 
preſcribed in the cure of the greaſe ; 
and the latter with the following 
mercurial ointment. * Take of crude 
* mercury, one ounce ; Venice tur- 
pentine, half an ounce ; rub them 
* together in a mortar, till the glo- 
* bules of the quickſilver are no 
* longer viſible: then add two ounces 
* of hog's lard” If the hardneſs 
does not ſubmit to the laſt medicine, 
it ſhould be pared off with a knife, 
and dreſſed with turpentine, tar, 
and honey; to which verdigreaſe, 
or white vitriol, may occaſionally 
be added : but before the uſe of the 
knife, you may apply this ointment. 
Take black ſoap, four ounces z 
* quick-lime, two ounces; vinegar 
enough to make an ointment.” 
Bartlet. 

RAZE, in the manage. A horſe 
is faid to have razed, whoſe corner 
teeth ceaſe to be hollow ; ſo that the 
cavity, where the black mark was, 
is filled up ; that is, even, ſmooth, 
and razed, or ſhaven, as it were; 
and the maik diſappears. See the 
article TEETH, and AGE of @ bor/e. 
Guillet. 

REAR UP, in the manage, is 
ſaid of a horſe that riſes upon his 
hinder legs, as if he would come 

ut'e over. Guillet. 


REINS, or Ktpweys, of a horſe. 
See the article Kip NES. 

Reins, in the manage, two long 
ſlips of leather on each fide of a 
curb, or ſnaffle, which the rider 


holds in his hand, to keep his horſe 
RE in 
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ih ſubjection. The duke of New- 
caſtle beſtowed the name reins upon 
two ſtraps, or ropes of a caveſſon, 
which be ordered to be made faſt to 
the gitths, or pommel of the ſadCle, 
with intent that the rider ſhould pull 
thein with his hand, in ordet to bend 
and ſupple the neck of the horſe. 
Faist Rein, is a lathe of leather 


paſſed ſometimes through the arch 
of the banquet, to bend the borſe's 


neck. The duke of Newcaftle diſ- 
approves the uſe of it; and ſays it 

acks the curb, and makes the bit 
no more than à trench that has no 
curb. Gulet. 

REMOLADE, is à leſs com- 
8 honey charge for horſes. 

o prepare it, take three pints of 
lees of wine, half a pound of hog's 
greaſe, boil them together for half 
an hour till they be very well incor- 
pores one with another; then add 

lack honey, pitch, Burgundy pitch 
pounded, common turpentine, of 
each half a pound; ſtit theſe in the 
other over tke hre, till they are all 
melted and well mixt; then add bole 
armoniac, of bole of Blois, of each a 
quarter of a pound ; take the veſſel 
off the fire, and ſtir it continually for 
a quarter of an hour longer. If the 
charge is not thick enough, it may 
be brought to a due conſiſtence with 
a little wheat flour ; and if it be too 
thick, it may be thinned with wine, 
or lees of wine. 

If to this charge an ounce of 
quickſilver be added, it will be little 
inferior to the red honey charge, in 
removing old griefs of the ſhoulders, 
legs, ſwaying of the back, and other 
the like infirmities. You may fiſt 
kill the quickſilvet in a ſmall quantity 
of turpentine, and then incorporate 


it, by flirring it well with the other 


ingredients. 

A Remolade for the hoof-bound. 
Take a pound of Burgundy pitch, 
half a pound of common turpentine, 


REP 
4 quarter of a pound of olive oil, and 
thicken it all with a ſufficient quan- 
tity. of wheaten flour ; charge the 
whole foot of the horſe with this re- 
molade, lukewarm, after you have 
applied the following poultice. 

Take two parts of ſheep's dung, 
and one part of hen's dung, boil them 
with water and falr to the thickneſs 
of paſte ; in another pot boil as ma- 
ny mallows as is proper to make a 
maſh, then add a convenient quan- 
tity of linſeed, powdered, and boil 
it a little longer: afterwards pound 
them in a mortar with an eighth part 
of raw garlic, to a paſte ; incorpo- 
rate this with the next poultice, ad- 
ding a little oil of lillies, and make a 
poultice: to be applied very hot 
to the foot, and cover it with 
ſplents. 

Renew the application five or fit 
times, once in two days, ever ob- 
ſerving to heat the next poultice, and 
to mix a little freſh with it. Solley- 
fell. 

RENETTE. is an inſtrument of 
poliſhed ſteel, with which they ſound 
a prick in a horſe's foot. Guillet. 

REPART, in the manage, is to 
put a horſe on, or make him part a 
ſecond time. Guillet. 

REPOLON, in the manage, is 
a demi-volt ; the croupe is dale at 
five times. 

The Italians are mightily fond of 
this manage. In making a demi- 
volt, they ride their hot ſes ſhort, fo 
as to embrace or take in leſs ground, 
and do not make way enough every 
time of the demi-volt. The duke of 
Newcaſtle does not approve of the 
repolons, alledging, that to make re- 
polons, is to gallop a horſe for half 
a mile, and then to turn aukwardly 
and make a falle manage. Guiller. 

EPOS TE, in the manage, is the 
vindictiv2 motion of a horſe, that 
anſwers the ſpur with a kick of his 


foot. 
RE- 
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REPRISE, is a leſſon repeated, 
or a manage recommenced ; as, to 
give breath to a horſe upon the four 
corners of the volt, with only one 
repriſe ; that is, all with one breath, 
Guillet. 

RESTORATIVES, or 
STR.ENGTHENERS, in phatmacy, 
one of the three claſſes into which 
the writers on that ſubject have di- 
vided the whole Materia Medica; 
the other two, namely, the altera- 
tives and evacuators, have been al- 
ready treated of in this work, under 
their reſpective names. 

Reſtoratives are, by their peculiar 
properties, divided, ſome into agglu- 
tinants, ot binders, and ſome into 
ablorbents, or ſuch as ferve to di ink 
up ſuperfluous moilture or kumidi:y ; 
and, under this title of reftoratives, 
are ranked all thoſe medicaments that 
tend to lull and compoſe the ſpirits. 
As the evacuators more or leſs dimi- 
niſh and abate ſomewhat from the 
animal body, theſe which are under 
this title, add io the bulk of the ſo- 
lids ; either by agglutinating. bind- 
ing, and aſtringing, or drinking up 
ſuperfluous moiſture, which cauſes 
a delicacy and relaxation of the body. 
Gibſon's Farrier's Diſpenſatory. 

RESTY, in the manage, a reſty 
horſe, is a malicious unruly horſe, 
that ſhrugs himſelf ſhort, and will 
only go where he pleaſes. Guillet. 

ETAIN, in the manage, is 
what we call hold in, ſpeaking of 
mares that conceive and hold after 
covering. Gui let. 

RET RAITS, or Pzicxs. If a 
prick with a nail be neglected, it 
may occaſion a very dangerous fore, 
and feſter ſo into the fleſh, that the 
foot cannot be ſaved without extreme 
difficulty; and therefore great care 
ought to be taken to avoid ſuch fatal 
conſequences. See PRICKING. 
When a farcier in ſhocing a horte, 


Jaws. 
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r that he complains and 
rinks at every blow upon the nail, 
it ſhould be immediately pulled out, 
and, if the blood follow, there is no 
danger, only he muſt not drive ano- 
ther nail in the ſame place; fuch an 
accident feldom makes a horſe halt, 
and he may he ridden immediately 
after it. When a hotfe halts imme- 
diately after he is ſhod, you may tea- 
ſonably conclude, that ſome of the 
nails preſs the vein, or touch him in 
the quick. 

To know where the grief lies, take 
up his lame foot, and knock with 
your ſhoeing bammer on the found 
foot, (tor ſome ſkittiſh horſes will lift 
up their foot when you touch it, 
though it be not pricked) that you 
may be the better able to judge whe- 
ther the horſe be pricked when you 
touch the lame foot; then lift up the 
lound foot, and knock gently upon 
the top of the clenches on the lame 
foot ; then lift up the others, and if 
you perceive that he ſhrinks in when 
you ſtrike any of the nails, you may 
conclude him to be pricked in that 
place. See the article FEET, Syor- 
ING, c Solleyſell. 

RHEUM, is a flowing down of 
humours from the head, upon the 
lower parts. This diſtemper in a 
horſe proceeds from cold, which 
makes his tee h loſe, and ſeem long, 
by the ſhrinking up of his gums, 
which will ſpoil his teeding ; ſo that 
all the meat will lie in a lump in his 
See the article Coup. 

RHEUMA'TIC Eyes #n horſes, are 
cauſed by a flux of humours diſtil- 
ling trom the brain, and ſomerimes 
by a blow; the figns are, the con- 
tinual watering of the eye, and his 
clote ſhutting the lids ; and ſome- 
times it is attended with a little ſwel- 
ling. See the article Eye. 

RHEUMATiSM and Sc1aT1- 
Ca, or Hie-GouT, a diſeaſe which 
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frequently happens to horſes on a 
ET and is produced, as in hu- 
man bodies, from an obſtructed per- 
ſpiration ; or the taking cold after ex- 


erciſe, or hard labour. The ſciatica 
then, is a continual, heavy, dull, 
growing pain, in and about the hip- 
Joint, and membranous parts adjacent. 
The cauſe is ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
with the gout in other parts of the 
body, though it is apprehended that, 
in horſes, it proceeds moſt common- 
ly trom their being too ſuddenly ex- 

ſed to cold air, after their blood is 
. by exerciſe. I his diſtemper 
in horſes is not dangerous, although 
it is painful, and of long continuance; 
inſomuch, that fat: iers are frequently 
puzzled to know the reaſon a hoiſe 
goes ſo lume. 

The Engliſh climate is very pro- 
ductive of the rheumatilm, {ciaiica, 
gout, and other paintul membranous 
diſtempers, becauſe of the quick iran- 
fitions from hear to cold, and from 
ſtormy to calm weather. 

The cure of this diſtemper conſiſts 
in proferiving ſuch medicines, as have 
a power of ſtimulating, and giving a 
ſhock to the nervous ſyſtem, where- 
by they give a new determination to 
the animal ſpirits ; for which pur- 
poſe, Dr. Ward's pill and drop is re- 
commended, where the body is ro- 
buſt, and can bear it. If this diſ- 
temper happens to horſes in the ſum- 

er time, itis thought ſwimming them 
often through a river, will be found 
of great ſervice ; neither will there 
be mych danger of this immerſion 
in cold water, in winter, if the horſe 
is cold when he goes in, and js ſcrap- 
ed, rubbed, and cloathed well after 
he comes out ; and, when he is dry, 
Jet the parts about the hip-joint, be 
well embrocated with the following 
ſpirituous mixture. Take of nerve- 


* ointment, and ſoldier's ointment, of 


* each two ounces ; camphire, two 
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* drams ; oil of turpentine, and oil 
of petre, or rock oil, of each three 
* drams ; ſpirit of ſal armaniac, two 
« drams. ix all theſe well, and 
keep the mixture in a pot tied over 
* with a bladder and leather.” The 
hair ſhould be ſhaved off, and the 

art anointed twice a day, and heat it 
in with a hot fire ſhovel, or the like. 
But this ſhould not be uſed, till he 
has been five or ſix times in the riyer. 
Take of true ætherial oil of tur- 
* pentine, half an ounce; yolks of 
* eggs, number three ; treacle, three 
ounces. Mix theſe well ; and then 
add half a pint of white wine. and 
give it coſd out of a ſmall horn; 
and repeat it every third day, for 
* three turns.“ He ſhould be well 


* Lo Cal * 


covered with thick blankets, while 


he is under this courſe, and have mo- 
derate walking exerciſe. 

If you would purge him, the fol- 
lowing is a good dtaſtic purge for a 
horſe that is lame of the rheumatiſm 
or ſciatica in the joints. Take com- 
mon aloes, one ounce; gamboge, 
* hali a dram ; falt of taitar, three 
* dreams. Mix and make it up into 
* two balls, with ſyrup of buckthorn, 
* or the like, and give it to the horſe 
by the help of a bull's pizzle, and 
* waſh it down with warm ale and 
* nutmeg.” Let the borſe have warm 
yur till the purge is wholly gone 
off. 
If this diſtemper will not yield to 
milder methods, recourſe muſt be 
had to the practice of the aatients, 
viz. either the actual or potential 
cautery, whereby to eat the fleſh, 
and make iſſues. He muſt be fired 
upon the hip pretty deep, and the 
ſcarifications anointed with the green 
ointment, till they are healed up. 
Bracken's Art of Farriery, and Puc- 
het Farrier, | 
RIBS of a horſe, in all thirty four 
in number, are diſtinguiſhed by the 

| true 
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true and falſe. The true are the up- 


rmoſt nine on each fide, which are 
alſo joined to the rack bones of the 
back, and to the breaſt bone, incom- 


paſſing the whole upper cavity. The 


breaſt bone in a horſe, and many 
other quadrupedes, is ſhaped ſome- 
what like the bottom oa ſhip. It 
is at firſt ſpungy, but in time grows 
pretty hard, and has along its two 
ſides cartilaginous dents, or impreſ- 
ſions, where it receives the ends of 
the true 1ibs ; the part which reaches 
towards the pit of the ſtomach, is 
called the cartilage en/iformis, or 
ſword-like cartilage, having a point 
reſembling that of a ſword. I he 
falſe ribs are in number eight on each 
ſide. They are not ſo ſtrong and ri- 


gid as the true ribs; and they grow 


ſhorter as they advance towards the 
loins, leaving an opening for the ſto- 
mach and belly. The ſhape of a 


| horſe's belly much depends upon the 


length or ſhortneſs of theſe ribs ; for 
the larger they are in compaſs, a horſe 
looks the more round; and when they 
are ſhort, ſuch horſes can never carry 
a good belly. All the ribs are thick 
and ſtrong, towards the back: but, 
towards the briſket and belly, they 
are thin and flat ; whereby they are 
endowed with a kind of ſpring, which 
enables them to dilate and contract 
in reſpiration ; and, when they are 
well proportioned, add conſiderably 
to the goodneſs of a horſe's wind 
All the ribs on their infide, are exqui- 
fitely ſmooth, and covered with a 
membrane reſembling the fineſt ſat- 
tin, that the heart, lungs. and other 
viſcera, may not be hurt by their 


hardneſs, Gib/on's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 


To RIDE is uſed tor learning the 
manage. Guillet. 

RIDGES, or Wxinxr es, of an 
horſe's mouth, are the riſings of the 
fleſh in the roof of a horſe's mouth, 
which run acrols from one hide of the 
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jaw to the other, like fleſhy ridges, 
with interjacent furrows, or finking 
cavities. It is upon the third or 
fourth ridge, that we give the ſtroke 
with the horn, in order to bleed a 
horſe, whole mouth is overheated. 
Guillet See Horn. 

RIFTS, Crerrs, or Cracks. 
See Chors, Cracks, Sr 

RIG, a name given a horſe that 
has had one of his ſtones cut, and 
yet has got a colt. Ruſtic Die. 

RING-BONE, a large ſwelling 
on the lower part of the paſtern, 
which generaily reaches half wa 
round the fore part thereof: and, 
from its retemblance to a ring, has 
its Genomination. A ring-bone has 
an affinity to a bone-ſpavin ; and, tor 
the mott part, proceeds from the 
ſame cauſes, and is nouriſhed by the 
ſame kind of matter. 'The external 
cauſe of a ring-bone is often from 
{trains in the pattern, or hard riding 
on dry roads; or when the pattern 
has been yarred or wrung in deep 
clay 10ads. either in travelling, or 
at graſs in potchy clay grounds. 
'Thele things uſually produce ring- 
bones. Some horſes are naturally 
ſubject to ring-bones, eſpecial!y thoſe 
that are grois and bony about the 
paſterns; but when a fine limbed 
horſe happens to have a ring-bone, 
we inay conclude it to proceed from 
ſome accident. rather than from any 
natural fault, viz. from ſome violent 
ſtrain, ſhakling an unruly horſe ; or, 
if it be behind, by putting young 
horſes too early upon their haunches 
in the riding ſchools ; for in that atti- 
tude a horſe throws his whole weight 
as much, if not more, upon his paſ- 
terns than on his hocks. When a 
ring-bone comes by any accident up- 
on a clean-limbed horle, it is ag 


ſo dangerous as when it happens ts 


hot ſes that are groſs about their paſ- 
terns, that have large bones, and 
| are 
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are fleſhy in thoſe parts; for when 
the ſwelling is removed, the ſtiffneſs 
often remains. 

A ring-bone is always eaſier cured, 
when it appears diſtind round the 
paſtern, than when it ſpreads down- 
wards towards the coronet: for then 
it is apt to affect the coffin- joint, if 
it does not derive its Origin from 
ſome ſtrain or defect in that joint 
originally; in which caſe the cure 
will be dubious and uncertain, and 
ſometimes 1mpracticable, when a cal- 
loſity is found under the round liga- 
ment that coyers that joint, and even 
when it heppens more external ; it 
proves alſo dangerous, when it unites 
with or ſpreads the ligamentous ſub- 
ſtance that joins the boot to the fleth ; 
it is apt to turn to a quittor, and in 
the end to form an ulcer under the 
hoof. A ring-bone that riles on the 
paſtern is eaſily cured when it does 
not run down towards the coronet. 
The ring-bones that appear on 
colts and young horſes, will often 
inſenſibly wear off of themſelves, 
without the help of any application ; 
but when the ſubſtance remains, 
there needs no other remedy beſides 
bliſtering, unaleſs when, by long 
continuance, it is grown to an ob- 
flinate hardneſs, and then it may 
require both bliſtering and firing. 
It che ſwelling proceeds only from 
the tendons and nervous parts, 
which ſometimes is not eaſy to be 
diſtinguiſhed from a true ring-bone, 
except only that a true ring-bone 
is leſs painful, unleſs it proceed 
from the coftin-joint: iu this cafe, 
bliſtering alone generally proves ſuc- 
ceſsful ; which is to be renewed two 
or three times, according to the ur- 


gency of the ſymptoms. But in a 


ROD 
pain, firing is the only thing to re- 
move it. 

To fire a ring- bone ſucceſsfylly, 
let the operation be performed with 
4 thinner inſtrument than the com- 
mon one; and let the lines or razes 
be made not above a quarter of an 
inch diſtant, croſſing them obliquely 
ſomewhat like a chain; apply a mild 
bliſter over all, and when quite dried 
up, and before the hair is grown, 
lay on the following charge. * Take 
* ad herniam or rupture plailter, 
eight ounces ; yellow 154 and 
bees wax, of each three ounces; 
melt them together, and make a 
charge to be ſpread over the paſ- 
* tern joint, covering the whole with 
* flokes, or with the ſluffings of an 
* old ſaddle, which is as good as any 
thing tor this purpole.” 

When the ad herniam plaiſter is 

own hard with age, a little oil nay 
ve added in melting, leſt the charge 
ſhould be too brittle, and ſo crumble 
off. And as ſoon as the horſe has 
reſted two or three days in the boule, 
and the charge ſettled on the part, 
turn him out to graſs in ſome dry, 
ſmooth paſture; and if in the winter, 
iato a Covered place. 

The ſame method is to be fol- 
lowed when the ring-bone falls to- 
wards the coronet, or the cofha-joint. 
Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

RIPOSTE, in the manage, is the 
vindictive motion of a horſe, that an- 
ſwers the ſpur with a kick of his 
foot. Cuillet. 

RIVET, in the manage, is the 
extremity of the nail that reſts or 
leans upen the horn, when you ſhoe 
a horſe. Sge SHoe and Nair. 


 Guiilet. 


ROAN COLOUR of a horſe. 
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See the article Colo ux. 
ROD, in the manage, is a ſwitch 
held by the horſeman in his Fight 
and, 


true ring - bone, where the ſubſtance 
hard, like a piece of flint, and 
akogether inſenſible, and without 
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hand, partly to repreſent a ſword, 
and partly to conduct the horſe, and 
ſecond the effects of the hand and 
heels. Guillet. 5, 

ROPE, Cord, or Stray, in the 
manage, is a great ftrap tied round 
4 pillar, to which a horſe is faſtened 
when we begin to quicken and ſupple 
him, and teach him to fly from the 
ſhambrier, and not to gallop falſe : 
in manages that have no pillar, a man 
ſtands in the center of the ground, 
holding the end of the rope. 

Roy es of b pillars are the ropes 
of reins of a Caveſſon, uſed to a horſe 
that works between two pillars. 
Guiller. 

ROUND, or Vor.re, in the ma- 
nage, is a Circular head. See the 
article VoLTe. 

To cut the round. See Curt. 

To round à horſe. or make him 
round, is a general expreſſion for all 
forts of manage upon rounds; ſo 
that to round a horſe upon trot, gal- 
lop, or otherwiſe, is to make him 
carry his ſhoulders and haunches 
compactly, or roundly, upon a 
greater or ſmaller circle, without 
ttaverſing or bearing to a fide. 

To round your horſe the better, 
make uſe of a cord or ſtrap held in 


the center, till he has acquired the 


habit of rounding, and not making 
points. In working upon volts you 
ought never to change your hand, 
unleſs it be in preſſing your horſe 
forward, and rounding him. See the 
article Poi rs. Guillet. 

ROUSSIN, in the manage, i; a 
ſtrong well-knit, well-ſtowed horſe, 
ſuch as are commonly brought into 
France from Germany and Holland. 
Guillet. 

ROWEL, an artificial vent, made 
between the ikin and fleſh, in order 
to unload and empty the veſſels in 
pre and thereby relieve particu- 
ar parts, when too much oppreſſed 
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by a fulneſs or redundancy. There 


ſeems to be no remedy ſo much made, 
uſe of, and fo little underſtood by 

farriers in general, as rowels; for 

which reaſon we ſhall endeavour to 

ſet the whole affair in a clearer light 

than hitherto it has appeared in. 

It is neceſſaty to oblerve, that the 
matter generally diſcharged by a 
rowel, is nothing more than an ouz- 
ing from the extremities of the veſ- 
ſels divided in the making of it; in 
fact then it is blood, which loſes its 
colour by being ſhed out of the veſ- 
ſels, the warmth of the part, and its 
confinement. If this is granted, it 
will evidently appear, that the good 
effects enſuing this operation mult be 
owing to a gradual depletion, or emp- 
tying of the veſſels in general, by 
which means the ſurcharge, or load 
on a particular part, is taken off, and 
removed ; and impurities or bad 
juices (generally called humours) 
run off with the good, in proportion 
to their quantity in the blood. To 
imagine particular humours are thus 
ſeparately and alone diſcharged from 
the blood through thoſe orifices, is 
an opinion but too generally received, 
though a very abſurd one, and muſt 
be very pernicious in its conſeque . 
from the bad effects it may ha 
practice; as muſt the ſame reafomng 
alſo in regard to purging. Thus to 
lean hide-bound horles, and thoſe of 
a dry hot conſtitution, the diſcharge 
by depriving the conſtitution of ſo 
much blood and fluids, is daily ex- 
hauſting the ſtrength of the animal, 
and may be productive of bad conſe- 
quences, by defrauding the conſtitu- 
tion of a neceſſary fluid. | 

But in diforders from fulneſſes, 
attended with acrimony, or ſharp- 
neſs of the juices, and with de- © 


fluxions on the eyes, lungs, or 22 
part of conſequence, the gradua- 


diſcharge brought on by theſe means 
Will 
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will contribute to leſſen the fullneſs 


on the parts affected, and give the 
veſſels an opportunity of recovering 
their tone, while evacuating and al- 
terative medicines are doing their 
office. 

It may be neceſſary however to 
obſerve, that there is a wonderful 
communication between the veſſels 
of the cellular membrane under the 
ſkin, which remarkably appears by 
inflating thoſe of ſheep, calves, Cc. 
by the butchers : hence probably it 
is, that ſome diſorders of this inte- 
gument are fo apparently relieved by 
iſſues, or rowels, without our having 
recourſe to that general depletion of 
the veſſels we have juſt obſerved, to 
account for it ; and hence alſo may 
be deduced their utility, ſometimes 
in draining off any extravaſated fluids, 
which may lodge between the inter- 
ſtices of the muſcles, after violent 
ſtrains of the ſhoulder ; alſo in diſ- 
charging ſuch vicious or ſharp fluids, 
as are thrown on the membranes, and 
occaſion thoſe flying pains and lame- 
neſſes which we find are often re- 
moved by this local remedy. Bartlet. 

There are two ſorts of rowels, viz. 
a hair rowel, and French rowel. The 
is what the ſurgeons call a ſea- 
and the other, a fonticle, or 
fontanel : but the fonticle, or French 
rowel, is by many preferred, as it is 
not ſo apt to cauſe an abſceſs, and is 
therefore more eaſily dried up ; but 
in caſes that require a conſiderable 
cdliſchatge of matter, a ſmall abſceſs 
is not to be altogether feared, becauſe 
tuch a one as happens upon rowe]- 
ling may be eaſily enough cured, by 
the application of bolſters and tight 
bandages. We need not lay down 


any particular directions concerning 
dis operation, ſince it is ſo common 


| at every country {ſmith can perform 


We thail only take notice, that 
the French rowel ought always to be 


RUN 
put in the interſtices or furrows that 
go between the muſcles, either to- 
wards their origin or inſertion, or 
any other part throughout the whole 
tract of any interſtice : but to pre- 
vent a too great abſceſs, the hair 
rowel may be better placed towards 
the lower part of the interſtice, 
where the furrow is not ſo deep, and 
where the matter will eaſily run off: 
but care ought to be taken, not to 

ut in the rowel tco near the tendons, 
ut where there is ſome ſubſtance of 
fleth. Gibſon's Farrier's Guide. 

RoweLs of a (pur, in the manage. 
See the article SeUR. 

ROWELLING. See Rower. 
' RUBICAN colour of a horſe, is 
a bay, ſortel, or black, with a light 
grey, or white upon the flanks, but 
o that this grey or white is not pre- 
dominant there. Guillet. 

RUDE motions of a horſe are to 
be checked, by aCting quite contrary 
to theſe motions : thus if the horſe 
tiſes -before, you muſt incline your 
body a little forward to him in like 
manner, when he ftrikes out behind, 
or raiſes his croup, you are to put 
your body backward, which is con- 
trary to his motion ; for did you fol- 
low the horſe, you would ſet your 
body forward, and fo be in danger of 
being thrown. The beſt way there- 
fore 1s, to fit ſtraight as much as poſ- 
ſible, and then the horſe's action will 
keep you upon your twiſt. Ruftic 
Did. 

RUN, in the manage. To run a 
horſe is to put him to his utmoſt 
ſpeed. Some uſe the word running 
for any kind of gallop. Guillet. 

RUNNING-THRUSH, or 
FrusH, an impoſthume that ſome- 
tines gathers in the frog ; or a ſcab- 
by and ulcerous diſpoſition, which 
ſometimes cauſes it to fall off; 
when the diicharge is natural, the 
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RUN 
feet ſhould be kept clean, but no 
deying waſhes made uſe of; it bein 


RUP 
et him ſtand dark and warm, havin 
many clothes and much litter, — 


thought as unſafe to repel ſome of that of wheat-ſtraw only. He ought 


theſe diſcharges, as to cure ſome 
ſweaty feet. When an impoſthume 
or gathering appears, the ſafeſt way 
is to pare out the hard part of the 


frog, or whatever appears rotten, 
and w 


aſh the bottom of the foot two 
or three times a day with old cham- 
berlye. This is the fafeſt and the 
belt way of treating them. But when 
a horſe has been neglected, and there 
is a ſtrong flux to the part, it is apt 
to degenerate into a canker, to pre- 
vent which uſe the following. © Take 
* ſpirit of wine and vinegar, of each 
two ounces; tinctute of myrrh and 
* aloes, one ounce; ægyptiacum,. 
* half an ounce; mix together.” 
Bathe the thruſh with this, wherever 
there appears a more than ordinary 
moiſture, and lay over the ulcer a 
little tow dipped in the fame. The 
rges and diuretics recommended in 
the greaſe, ſhould be given at this 
time, to prevent the inconveniencies 
that the drying up theſe diſcharges 
frequently occaſion. Gibjon and 
Bartlet. 

RUNNING HORSE; if you 
would chuſe a horſe for running, let 
him have all the fineſt ſhapes that 
may be, nimble, quick and fiery, apt 
to fly with the leaſt motion: long 
ſhapes are ſufferable, for though they 
are a ſign of weakneſs, yet they are 
alſo tokens of a fudden ſpeed. As 
for the ordering of fuch a horſe, let 
him have no more meat than will ſut- 
fice nature, drink once in twenty-four 
hours, and dreſſing every day, once 
at noon only. Give him moderate 
exerciſe morning and evening, atr- 
ings, or the fetching in of his water; 
and let hin know no other violence 
than in his courſes only. In cate he 
be very fat, ſcour him often, if of 
reaſonable cafe, ſeldom : it lean, then 
ſcour with a ſweet maſh enly, and 


to be empty before you run him, and 
his food the fineſt, lighteſt, and 
uickeſt of digeſtion that may be. 
hoſe ſweats are more wholeſome 
that are given abroad, and the cool- 
ings moſt natural that are given be- 
fore he comes to the ſtable: his limbs 
muſt be kept ſupple with cool oint- 
ments, and let- not any hot ſpices 
come into his body. If he grow in- 
wardiy, waſhed meats are moſt pro- 
per ; if looſe, give him wheat-ſtraw in 
more abundance; and be ſure to do 
every thing neat and cleanly about 
him, which will nouriſh him the bet- 
ter. Sportſman's Dictionary. 
RUPTURE, or BuzsTexness, 
is when any part of the guts or caul 
makes its way through the muſcles 
of the lower belly; and when any 
part of the guts falls into the ſcro- 
tum, it is ſaid then to be a compleat 
rupture ; and when at the navel, it is 
called an umbilical rupture. 
ln regard to ruptures, though they 
are generally divided into particular 
claſſes, we hall only obſerve, that by 
violent efforts of the horſe, or other 
accidents, the guts or caul may 'be 
forced between the muſcles of the 
belly at the navel, and through the 
rings of the muſcles into the ſcro- 
tum or cod. The ſwellings are ge- 
nerally about the ſize of a man's fiſt ; 
ſometimes much larger, deſcending 
to the very back ; they are frequently 
ſoft, and yield to the preſſure of the 
hand, when they will return to the 
cavity of the belly, with a rumbling 
norfe ; and in moſt, the vacuity may 
be felt through which they paſſed. 
On their firſt appearance, endeavours 
ſhould be uſed roreturn them by the 
hand: but it the ſwelling ſhould be 
hard and painful, in order to relieve 
the ſtricture, and relax the parts 


through which the guts or caul has 
Ll paſſed, 


R UP 
E let a large quantity of blood 

immediately taken away, and the 
part fomented twice or thrice a day; 
applying over it a poultice made with 
oat-meal, oil, and vinegar, which 
ſhould be continued till the ſwelling 
grows ſoft and eafier, or the gut is 
returned. In the mean time, it 
would be proper to throw up emol- 
lient oily glyſters twice a day, and let 
the horſe's chief diet be boiled bar- 
ley, ſcalded malt, or bran. 
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8 in the manage, a 
jerk, more or leſs violent, given 
by the horſeman to the horſe, in 
ulling or / twitching the reins of the 
bridle. all on a ſudden, and with one 
ull; and that when a horſe lies 
3 upon the hand, or obſtinately 
arms himſelf, This is a correction 
uſed to make the horſe carry well: 
but it ought to be uſed diſcreetly, 
and but ſeldom. Guillet. 
SADDLE, in the manage, a kind 


of ſtuffed ſeat, laid on the back of an 


horſe for the conveniency of the 
rider. Guillet. 

There are ſeveral forts of ſaddles 
in uſe. i. The running ſaddle, 
which is a ſmall one with round 
ſkirts. 2. Burford ſaddle, that has 
the ſeat and ſkirts both plain. 3. 
Pad-fſaddle, of which there are two 
. forts, ſome made with bars before 
the ſeat, and others with bolſters 
under the thighs. 4. A French pad- 
ſaddle, the bars of which come 
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- Should the ſwelling afterwards re- 
turn, we apprehend the reſtringent 
applications . uſually recommended 
on theſe occaſions, will avail little, 
without a ſuſpenſory bandage ; . ſo 
that an ingenious mechanic in that 
art is chiefly to be relied on for any 
tuture aſſiſtance ; though it has been 
obſerved, that, with moderate feed- 
ing and gentle exerciſe, ſome horſes 
have continued to be very uſeful un- 
der this complaint. Bartlet. 


SAD 


wholly round the ſeat. 5. A port- 
mantle ſaddle, that has a cantle be- 
hind the ſeat, to keep the portmantle 
or other carriage off the rider's back. 
6. A war ſaddle, that has a cantle 
and bolſter behind and before; alſo 
a fair bolſter. 7. The pack ſaddle. 

As for the ſeveral parts of a ſad- 
dle, and their ſeveral deſcriptions, 
they will be found under their ſe- 
veral heads, in the courſe of this 
work. Theſe are the bars, buckle, 
or girth buckle, civet, crupper, buc- 
kle and ſtraps, girth, girth-web, gul- 
let plate, hinder plate, loops, male- 
girths, male-pillen, male-ſtraps, 
male- ſticks, nerve-pannel, pommel, 
bodlie, or body - girth, ſhaping the 
ſkirt, ſtraining the web, ſtuffing the 
pannel, ſurcingle, trappings, tree, 
waunty, &c. See SIDE-SADDLE. 
Ruſtic Dict. 


A Hunting ſaddle is compoſed of 
two bows, two bands, fore-bolſters, 
pannels, and fſaddle-ſtraps: and the 

| great 
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t faddle has beſides theſe parts, 
ks, bind-bolſters, and a * 


quin. mel is common to 
both. See Bow, Band, BorsrER, 


&c. 

A horſeman, that would ſit a horſe 
well, ought always to ſit on his twiſt, 
and never on his buttocks, which 
ought never to touch the ſaddle ; 
and whatever diſorder the horſe com- 
mits, he ought never to move above 
the ſaddle. Guillet. 

SaDDLE-backed, among horſe- 
men, a name given to a horle, that 
1s hard to fit with a ſaddle, his reins 
being low, and his head and neck 
raiſed, ſo as to require a ſaddle to be 
made on purpoſe for him. Guillet. 

SADDLE-caſe. See the article 
Hovs1ns. 

SaDDLE-ro//, See the article 
TxovsstoUIN. 

SaDDLe-ftraps, are ſmall lea- 
thern ſtraps, nailed to the bows of 
the ſaddle, which are uſed to hold 
the girths faſt to the ſaddle. See the 
article Bows. 

Sabpix GarLEtD, is when a 
horſe's back is hurt or fretted with 
the ſaddle. See the articles GaLL- 
ING, and Back-Sore, &c. 

SALLENDERS, or Sr x- 
DERS. See MALLEND ERS. 

SALTS, in horſemanſhip, the 
leaping and prancing of hoiſes, a 
kind of curveting. Nuſtic Di#. 

SALT MARSH. tee Sta-wa- 
TER. 

SAND CRACK, a ſmall cleft, ot 
rift, on the outſide of the hoof, which, 
if it runs in a ſtrait line downwards, 
and penetrates through the bony part 
of the hoof, often proves trouble!ome 
to cure: but, if it paſſes through the 
ligament that unites the hoof with 
the coronet, it is then apt to breed a 
quittor or falſe quarter, which are 
dangerous. When the crack pene- 
trates only through the hoof, „heut 
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touching the ligament, unleſs the 
hoof be hollow, it may be eaſily 
cured, by raſping only the edges 
ſmooth, and applying thick pledgits 
of baſilicon, and binding them down 
with a piece of ſoft liſt ; if ſome pre- 
Cipitate be added to it, this medicine 
will be improved thereby,'and in ge- 
neral anſwers the end, without any 
other application. But if you per- 
ceive any hollowneſs under the hoof 
and that the cleft has a tendency to 
penetrate through the griitle or liga- 


ment, the beſt method in that caſe. 


is to fire out of hand, with irons 
that are not made too hot, firſt raſp- 
ing very thin and wide, from both 
ſides of the cleft; the horſe mutt 
not carry any weight for ſome time, 
but be turned out to graſs, or win- 
tered in a good farm yard. Gibſan 
and Bartlet. 

When the crack penetrates only 
through the hoof, and that there is 
a neceſſity for travelling, Mr. Hood 
directs the method here propoſed in 
that caſe, to be accompanied with a 
bar-ſhoe, which will effectually ſe- 
cure the ſucceſs of it, even were it 
a journey of a thouſand miles, 
through the worſt of roads. 

SCAB, or Mance, in horſes. See 
the article ManGe. 

Crown SCAB, See CRown-SCas. 

SCABBARD, the ſkin that ſerves 


for a ſheath or cate to a hotſes yard. ' 


Guillet. 
SCABBED-Heers, the diſeaſe 


otherwiſe called the Running 
Taxrvsn, or Frusy. See Run- 
NInG Tusk. 

SCALD, or Bury. See the ar- 


ticle Bux x. 

SCALDING, a method of cure 
for the poll-evil, for the proceſs of 
which fee the article PoLL-Evir. 

SCATCH- MOUTH, in the 
manage, à bit-mouth differing from 
2 cannon mouth in this, that the 

EIN cannon 


. We, 
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_ _ cannon mouth is round, whereas the 
fcatch- mouth is more oval. 


articles Bir-MovuTu and Caxxor- 
MovTH. | 

That part of the ſcatch-mouth 
which joins the bit-mouth to the 
branch is likewiſe different ; a can- 


non being ſtaid 1 the branch by 


a fonceau, and a ſcatch by a chape- 
ron, which ſurrounds the banquet ; 


the effect of the ſcatch-mouth is 


ſomewhat bigger than that of the 
cannon-mouths, and keeps the mouth 
more in ſubjeQion. 

Commonly ſnaffles are ſcatch- 
mouths. Guillet. N 

SCHOOL, in the manage, is uſed 
to ſignify the leſſon and labour both 
of the horſe and horſeman. 

A ſchool pace, or going, denotes 
the ſame with ecoute. See the ar- 
ticle EcouTE. 

SCIATICA, or RazumaT3M, in 
horſes. See the article Rutuma- 
TISM. 

SCIRRHUS, a very hard ſwel- 
ling, ſometimes entire, ſmooth, and 
without pain; ſometimes divided 
into little knots and bundles, ſeated 
for the moſt part among the glands 
and kernels. Sce the article Tu- 
MOUR. 

SCOURING, or Lax, in horſes. 
See the article Lax. 

SCRA TCHES, a diſtemper in 
horſes of ſeveral forts and kinds, 
diſtinguiſhed by various names, viz. 
crepances, rat-tails, mules, kibes, 
pain, &c. being no other than the 
cratches, which are certain dry 
ſcabs, chops, or rifts, that breed be- 
tween the heel and paſtern joints, 
and do many times go above the pal- 
rern, to the very hoof of the hinder 
legs, and ſometimes are upon all 
tour legs, though this is not very 
common. See the articles CRE“ 
PANCES, RaTt-TaiLs, &c. | 

They proceed fiom dry, melan- 
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choly humaurs, which fall down 
upon the horſe's z or from fu- 
under his 
heels, or near them : ſometimes by 
his heels not being rubbed, eſpeci- 
ally after a journey or hard labour, 
they not being rubbed dry from (and 
and dirt, after he is brought in from 
watering ; which burns and frets 
them, and fo cauſes ſwellings, and 
thoſe ſwellings the ſcratches. Some- 
times they proceed fram a corrup- 
tion of blood, after great beats, taken 
now and then by being bred in fenny, 
marſhy, watery grounds; or laſtly, 


by over hard riding, whereby his 


greale being melted, it falls down 
and ſettles in his paſtern aud fetlock, 
and theſe produce this ſortance. 

The ſigns to know this diſtem- 

per, are the ſtaring, dividing, and 
curling of the hair. It begins firſt 
with dry ſcabs in the paſtern joints, 
like chops or chinks, in ſeveral thapes 
and forms; ſometimes long-ways, 
ſometimes downiight, and at other 
times over-thwart, which will cauſe 
the legs to ſwell and be very gouty, 
and run with fretting, watery mat- 
ter, and offenſive ſtuff, which will 
make him go ſo lame at firſt ſetting 
out, that he will be hardly able ta 
go. Ruſtic Did. 
Scratches in the heels have ſo 
much affinity with the greaſe, and 
are ſo often concomitants of that 
diſtemper, that the method of treat- 
ing them may be ſelected chiefly 
from what has been ſaid under the 
article GREASE; 

This treatment ſhould at firſt be 
by linſeed and turnep-poultice, with 
a little common turpentine, to fot- 
ten them, and relax the veſſels. 
The green ointment may then be 
applied for a ſew days, to promote 
a diſcharge, when they may be dri- 
ed up with the ointments and waſhes 

| revomy 
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recommended in the greaſe. It is 


beſt afterwards to keep the heels ſup- 
ple, and ſoftened with currier's dub- 
bing, which is made of oil and tallow. 
This will keep the hide from crack- 


| ing, and be as good a preſervative as 


it is to leather; and by uſing it o ten 


before exerciſe will prevent the 
ſcratches, if care is taken to waſh the 


heels with warm water when the 


- horſe comes in. When they prove 


obſtinate, and the ſores are deep, uſe 
the following : but if any cavities, 
or hollow places, are formed, they 
ſhould firſt be laid open, for no foun- 


dation can be laid for healing till you 


can dreſs to the bottom. 

* Take Venice turpentine, four 
* ounces ; quickſilver, one ounce ; 
* incorporate well together, by rub- 
ding ſometimes ; and then add ho- 
ney and ſheep's ſuet, of each two 
* ounces.” Anoint with this once 
or twice a day; and if the horſe is 
full and fleſhy, you muſt bleed and 
purge ; and if the blood is in a bad 
ſtate, alteratives muſt be given to 
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SEAMS; or Servus, in horſes, 
are certain clefts in their quarters, 
cauſed by the dryneſs of the foot; 
or by bebe ridden upon hard 
ground : they are eaſily perceived 
by the horſes not ſetting his feet 
firm down in walking. You may 
know them, by looking upon the 
quarters of the hoofs on the inſide, 
which will be cloven from the co- 


ronet to the very ſhoe, quite 


through the horn, and ſuch quar- 
ters are commonly ſtraitened. 


Some of theſe clefts do not riſe fo 


high as the coronet, and therefore 
are the leſs dangerous; ſo that, 
though they may be recovered, yet it 
is an imperfection in the feet, ef- 
pecially in fat ones, Which have a 
thin horn, where ſuch clefts fre- 
quently cauſe ſcratches on the co- 
ronet. Thoſe horſes that are trou- 
bled with ſeams, cannot work but 
on very ſoft ground, for upon ſto- 
ny hard pavements, the blood will 
often times ifſue out of the cleſis. 
For the cure of this malady, ſee 


rectiſy it. Bartlet. See Cracks. falſe Quarter Cracy, fc. Ruſtic 


- SEA-WATER. The efficacy of 
ſea-water in removing all obſtruQi- 
ons of the glands has been much 
recommended among us of late. 
This hint may have been taken from 
the good effects it was obſerved to 
produce in obſtinate chronicle caſes, 
on morbid horſes who are ſent to 
ſalt marſhes, which purge the horſes 
more by dung and urine than any 
other paſture, and make afterwards 
a firmer fleſh. The water of theſe 
marſhes is for the moſt part brackiſh, 
and of courſe ſaturated with ſalts 
from the ſea-water. 

The admirable effects of ſea-water 
on animal bodies are fully diſplayed 


by the learned Dr. Ruſſel, to whoſe. 


realiſe on that ſubject we refer the 
Curious reader. Bartlet and Wood. 


Die. 


SEAT, in the manage, is the 


poſture or ſituation of a horſeman 
upon the ſaddle. Guillet. 


SEELING. A horſe is faid to 


feel, when, under his eye brows, 
there grow White hairs, mixed with 
thoſe of his uſual colour, about the 
breadth of a farthing, which is a 
ſure mark of old age. A horſe ne- 
ver feels till he is fourteen years old, 
and always before he is fifteen, or 


ſixteen at fartheſt; the light, ſortel, 


and black, feel ſooner than others. 
Horſe-courſers uſually pull out thoſe 
white hairs with pincers, but if 
there be ſo many it cannot be done, 
without making the hotrfe look bald 
and ugly, then they colour their 
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e-brows, that they may not ap- 
r old. Solleyſell. See Ack of a 

Hor ſe. | - 4 


& ' * , 
; ENDERS, + or SaLLEZN- 
PERS. See SALLENDERS. | | 
SEPARATERS, ſome teeth fo 
called. See TeE TR. 1 


SERPEGER, in the manage, the 


riding of a horſe in the ſerpentine 
way, or in a tread with waved furn- 
ings, like the poſture of a ſerpent's 
body. Guillet. 

SERPENTINE TONGUE, in 
the manage, is a friiking tongue, that 
is always moving, and ſometimes 
por over the bit, inftead of keep- 
ng in the void ſpace called. the liber- 
ty of the tongue. Guillet 

SEVIL of the branches of a bridle 
is a nail turned round like a ting, 
with a large head made faſt in the 
lower part of the branch called gar- 
gouille. See BanqueT. Guillet. 

SHAMBRIER, 1a the manage, 
is a lang thong of leather made faſt 
to the end of a cane or ſtick, in or- 
der to animate a horſe, and puniſh 
him if he refuſes to obey the rider. 
To make this horle obedient, take 
the ſhambrier in your hand, ſhew it 
him ; crack it againſt the ground, 
and make him feel it. Guillet. 


SHANK of bor ſe is that part of groſs. 


the fore-leg which is between the 
knee and the fetlock, or paſtern joint. 
The larger and broader the ſhank is 


the better. You will know when it 


is ſo, by the back-ſinew being at a 
diſtance from the bone, or pretty well 
ſeparate from it, and having no kind 
of ſwelling or humour betwixt it and 
the bone, which may cauſe the leg 
to appear round. Solley/ell. 
r SHAPE of a horſe. In order to 
have a horle beautiful and finely 
made, it has been agreed on all bands, 
that his head ſhould not be long nor 
too large, rather lean than fleſhy; 
his ears thin and narrow, and of a 
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becoming length, well ſet on, point- 


ing inwards. His brow or forehead 
not too broad and flat. His noſe 


. ſomewhat riſing, and of a good turn; 
his noſtrils wide and thin; his muzle 
: (mall ; his mouth neither deep nor 


too ſhallow ; with a ſtar or ſnip down 
his forehead, or a blaze, which is 


no way unbecoming, unleſs it be too 


large, and diſproportianed Horſes 
that are thus marked have generally 


one or more of their feet white, 
which is alſo very beautiful, and 


looks lively. His jaws ſhould be thin 
and ſufficiently wide, not approach- 
ing too near together, nor too high 
upwards, towards the onſet, that he 
may have ſufficient room to carry 
his head eaſy and in good place. 
His eyes well formed and ſprightly, 
and of a middle fize. His neck 
ſhould be arched towards the mid- 
dle, ariſing by a beautiful grada- 
tion out of his breaft and ſhoulders ; 
the muſcles thereof diſtinQ, but no 
where over charged with fleſh, 
growing ſmaller and thinner, as it 
approaches towards his head ; his 
thoulders ſhould be thin from the 
withers, with a gradual enlarge- 
ment downwards, that his boſom 
or breaſt be not too narrow nor too 
His fore-legs ſtraight, and 
well placed ; his joints lean and 
long ; his knees not bending ; and 
his paſterns nat too long. His feet 
round and ſmooth, and his finews 
firm and well braced. His carcaſs 
rather round than flat ; his back 
not too low, and for ſtrength and 
durablenels pretty even and ſtraight. 
His ribs rather home than open, as 
they approach towards his haunch- 
es; his britch round, and the muſ- 
cles not too fleſhy, but diſtinQ. 
His hocks ſhould be lean, and no 
ways puffed or fleſhy ; his paſterns 
ſhort, his legs flat and thin, and 
his tail ſet on in a good place, "wm 

ther 
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ther high than low, rifing upon e- 


very motion of his body. The. more 
theſe properties concur in any horſe, 
the more beautiful he muil be, eſ- 
pecially when they correſpond and 
agree in due proportion one to ano- 
ther; and the more a horſe is want- 
ing in theſe, the more plain and 
ordinary he will appear. Gibſon's 
Diſeaſes of Hor ſes. 

SHEDDING of the Hair, in 
horſes. See Casr. | 

SHEDDING of tbe ſced, in horles, 
is eaſily known by a weakneſs and 
debility, but that which the farriers 
bring under this denomination is 
but ſome weakneſs of the reins, oc- 
caſioned by a ſtrain or violent exer- 
Ciſe, or the ſolution of a cold, which 
is ſometimes followed by a running 
at the yard. See the article Ki p- 
NEYS, 

But the cure is the ſame, whether 
it be ſeed, or only matter from the 
reins, and may be performed b 
once or twice purging, and the uſe 
of the following ball. * Take Ve- 
* nice turpentine incorporated with 
* the yolk of an egg, one ounce ; 
* ſpermaceti, half an ounce : let 


 . * theſe be rubbed together, and 


mixed with fix drams of nitre in 
powder; balfa pint of ſweet oil, 
and alittle white wine; and con- 
« tinue its uſe for ſome time.” This 
diſorder may be cured by the uſe 
of healing and balſamic medicines. 
Gibſon's 1 Guide, and Diſeaſes 
of horſes. 

SHELL-TOOTHED Horſe is 
one that from five years, to old 
age, naturally, and without any 
artifice, bears a mark in all his fore 
teeth, and there ſtil] keeps that hol- 
low place with a black mark, which 
we call the eye of a bean, infomuch 
that at twelve or fifteen he appears 
with the mark of a horſe that is not 
yet ſix. For in the nippers of other 
horſes, the hollow place is filled, 
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and the mark diſappears towards the 
ſixth year, by reaſon of the wearing 
of the tooth. 1 

About the ſame age it is half worn 
out in the middling teeth, and to- 
wards the eighth year, it diſappears 
in the corner teeth; but after a fhel[- 
toothed horſe has marked, he marks 
ſtill equally in the nippers, the mid- 
dling, and the corner teeth; which 
proceeds from this, that having har- 
der teeth than the other horſes, his 
teeth do not wear, and fo he does 
not loſe the black ſpot. 

Amongſt the Poliſh, Hungarian, 
and Croatian horſes, we find a great 
many hollow toothed horſes, and 
generally the mares are more apt to 
be ſuch, than the horſes. Guillet. 

SHOE of a horſe, is a piece of 
flat iron, with two branches as 
wings, which being commonly 
forged, according to the form of 
the hoof for which it is deſigned, 
is made round at the toe, and open 
at the heel. A ſhoe for all feet is 
one that is cut at the toe into two 
equal parts, which are joined by a 
riveted nail, upon which they are 
moveable in ſuch a manner, that the 
ſhoe is inlarged or contracted leſs or 
more at pleaſure, in order to make 
it fit all ſorts and ſizes of feet. See 
the next article. For the different 
kinds of horſe-ſhoes, fee the article 
HokrsE-Snoe. 

SHOEING of horſes, a work pro- 
perly belonging to the ſmith, but as 
Noblemen, Gentlemen, and others 
who are owners of horſes, ought to 
know and diſtinguiſh, at leaſt in 
ſome degree, when it is well or 
ill done, it is judged neceſſary 
to be a little particular concern- 
ing it, 

This art conſiſts in paring of the, 
hoofs well, in the ſhoe's being made 
of good ſtuff, in the well fathioning 
the web thereof, and well piercing 
the ſame, in fitting it to the _— 
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hoof, in making nails of good (tuff, 


and well faſhioning them; and laſt- 


ly, in the well driving and clenching 
them. But fotaſmuch as a horſe's 
hoofs are either perfeQ or imperfeQ, 
and theſe laſt alſo either rugged, long, 
crooked, or flat, and that the fruſhes 
my be broad, or the holes narrow, 
retpe 


ct muſt be had unto them in this 


wit :-; 5 45 

Firſt then for the paring of the 
petfect hoof, and the fore feet, the 
ſeat of the ſhoe muſt be pared as e- 
ven and plain as may be, that it may 
ſit cloſe, and not bear more upon 
one place than another, and more 
muſt be taken off the toes than the 
heels; for the heels muſt be higher 


than the toes, becauſe all the weight 


of the horſe's fore-body lies upon the 
quarters and them. 

Next, the ſhoe muſt be made of 
Spaniſh iron, with a broad web, ht- 
ting it to the hoof ; and let the ſpun- 
ges be thicker and more ſubſtantial 
than any other part of the ſhoe ; and 
alſo ſomething broad, fo that the 
quarters on both ſides may appear 
without the hoof, about a ftraw's 
breadth, to guard the coffin, which 
is the ſtrength of the hoot ; and in 
pietcing, pierce it from the quarter 
to the hard toe, but not, backwards 
towards the heel, that the holes may 


be wider on the outſide than on the 


inſide, and that the circle of the 
piercing may be more diſtant from 
the edge of the toe than trom the 
edge ot the quarter where it begins, 
becauſe the hoot is thicker forwards 
than backwards, and therefore more 
hold to be taken : make the nails of 
the ſame ſtuff, with the heads ſquare, 
and not quite {o broad beneath as 
above, but anſwerable to the pierc- 
ing-holes, ſo as the heads of the nails 
may enter in and fill the ſame, ap- 
pearing ſomewhat above the ſhoe, 
and then they will ſtand ſure with- 
out thoggirg, and endure longer; 
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and that which pierces them muſt be 


of the ſame ſize with the nails, that 


is, great above and ſmall beneath, 


which is uſually but little regarded 
by our ſmiths, who make the holes 
as wide on the inſide as on the out- 
ſide, and their nails of a great ſhoul- 
dering, by driving them over hard 
upon the nail-hole, that the heads, 
or rather necks of them, cannot en- 
ter into the holes; whereas a good 
nail ſhould have no ſhouldering at all, 
but be made with a plain ſquare 
neck, ſo as it may juſtly fill the pierc- 
ing holes of the ſhoe, for 6therwiſe 
the head of the nail ſtanding high, 
and the neck thereof being weak, it 
either breaks off or elſe bends upon 
any light occaſion, ſo as the ſhoe 
ſtands looſe from the hoof, and is 
quickly loft. _ 

Again, the ſhanks of the nails 
ſhould be ſomewhat flat, and the 
points ſharp, without hollowneſs or 
flaw, and fliffer towards the head 
above than beneath ; and when you 
drive, drive at the firſt with ſoft 
ſtrokes and a light hammer ; till the 
nail is ſomewhat entered; and in 
ſhoeing fine and delicate horſes, their 
points muſt be greaſed with ſoft 
greaſe, that they may the more eaſily 


enter, and the two talon-nails mult 


be drove firſt ; then ſee whether the 
ſhoe ſtands right on or not, which 
may be ſeen by holding the fruſh, 
for it the ſpunges on both fides be 
equally diſtant from the fruſh, then 
it is right, if not, it muſt be ſet to 
rights, and fo another nail driven in ; 
when that is done, let the horſe ſet 
down his foot again, and look round 
about it, to ſee whether it fits his foot 
in all places, and whether he treads 
juſt and even upon it, or otherwiſe ; 
and if it appears, that it does not fur- 
nith every part equally, but that it is 
more on one ſide than another, lift 
up the horſe's other foot, that fo he 
may ſtand ſteadily on that foot, then 


ſtrike 
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ſtrike him on the hoof with the ham- 
mer, on that fide where the ſhoe js 
ſcanty, which ſhall make it come that 
way. | 
When the ſhoe ſtands ſtraight and 
juſt, let all the reſt of the nails be 
drove in, to the number of eight, 
four on each fide, ſo that their points 
may ſeem to ſtand in the outſide of 
the hoop, even and juſt one by an- 
other, as it were in a circular line, 
and not out of order like the teeth 
of a ſaw ; then cut them off and 
clinch them, fo as the clinches may 
be hidden in the hoof, which, by 
cutting the hoof with the point of a 
knife, a little beneath the appear- 
ance of the nail, you may eaſily do. 
This done, pare off the hoof with 
a rape, ſo as the edge of the ſhoe 
may ſeem round about it. 

Now for ſhoeing imperfect hoofs ; 
as to the broad one, in paring, as 
much muſt be taken off the toe with 
a butteris as poſſibly can be, keep- 
ing it always under ; but the heels 
and quarters muft not be touched at 
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eaſily be ſtopped with cow:dung or 
other ointment, to keep them moiſt: 
the raggedneſs alfo on the outſide of 
the cothn, ſhould be filed away with 
a rape, and made fmooth, that it 
mult alſo be anointed oftener than 
other hoofs ; but as for the reſt of 
the hoof, it muſt be pared as the 
perfect one, for which the ſhoe muſt 
be made neither too light, but fo 
that it may bear the horſe, nor yet 
too heavy, for then the hoof being 
weak, will ſoon caſt it; and this 
ſhoe muſt be pierced to be ſet on 
with nails, five without and four 
within. 

3. The long hoof, reckoned im- 
perfect, may he helped by cutting 
away the toe, for the ſhorter the foot 
a weak and tender leg has, the better; 


and the reſt of the hoof may be par- 


ed like the perfect one, for which 
hoof make as round a ſhoe as you 
can at the toe, that the breadth may 
take away the ill ſight of the length; 
if the foot be very narrow, let the 
ſhoe difboard without the hoof, 


all, unleſs it be to make the ſeat of pierce the deeper and ſet it back- 


the ſhoe plain, and that muſt be 
done as ſuperficially as can be, 
whereby the hoofs ſhall always re- 
main ſtrong : then make a good 
ſtrong ſhoe, with a broad web and 
broad ſpunges, pierced as before, 


fitting to the pared hoof; and let it 


appear from the talon nail towards 
the heel, a ſtraw's breadth without 
the hoof; and let it be ſet in ſuch 
order, and with ſuch nails as apper- 
tain to the perfect hoof, ſaving that 
five nails mult be ſet on the outſide 
of the hoof, and four on the inſide, 
becauſe he weais more without than 
within. 

2. The rough and biittlſe hoof, 
which is generally weaker without 
than within, and for the molt part 
better than the other hoofs; the 
heels may be more opened than the 
other, that ſo they may the more 


ward enough ; becauſe ſuch kind of 
feet tread moſt on the heels, and 
let it be ſet on with eight nails, like 
the perfect hoof. 

4. The crooked hoof; to pare 
which, look on that fide of the hoof 
which is higheſt and leaſt worn, 
then pare all that away, and make 
it equal with the lower ſide which is 
mot worn, without touching the 
worn fide at all, unlefs it be to 
make the ſeat of the ſhoe plain; and 
for the reſt, it muſt be pared like 
the perfect hoof: then having an 
indifterent ſtrong ſhoe, with a broad 
web ready, let it be fitted to the 
foot, and pare it not till you have 
laid the ſhoe to the foot, te the in- 
tent you may pare it to the horſe's 
belt advantage, which may be done 
it the ſcant- ſide be pared : that is, 
moſtly the inſide, more towards the 

Mm toe 
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toe than the fuller, and ſtronger 
fide ; and where the hoof is weak- 
eſt, there alſo the ſhoe muſt be made 
ſtrongeſt; and ſet this on with nine 
nails, viz. five on the ſtrongeſt, and 
four on the weakeſt fide. 

5. In that imperfe& hoof, called 

the flat hoof, otherwiſe the promiſed 
hoof, make the ſeat of the ſhoe 
plain, and take ſomewhat off the 
toe, but the heel and ball of the 
foot muſt not be touched, but both 
of them left as ſtrong as they can 
be; and the ſhoe 2 it muſt be 
made with a very ſtrong web, for 
the more it covers the weak ſole, 
the better; and let the mid part of 
the web that covers the ball of the 
foot, be much thicker than the out- 
ſides, where the piercings be ; and 
let it be ſo hollow as to touch no 
part of the ball of the foot, and let it 
be large and + enough in all pla- 
ces, ſo that the horſe may go at eaſe; 
and it muſt be pierced round about 
the toe, to favour the heels, and make 
ten holes for ten nails. viz. five on 
every ide. 
6. For the over-hollow hoof, 
and conſequently in imperfe& ones, 
pare it round about, eſpecially the 
ſeat of the ſhoe, round about by the 
edges, that ſo the hollowneſs thereof 
within may not be ſo deep, but ſhal- 
lower than it was before, and let it 
be always kept moiſt by ſtopping it, 
for fear of hoof-binding, obſerving 
as even a hand as may be in your 
paring, in all points like unto the 
perfect hoof; and in like manner 
make for it ſuch a ſhoe in order and 
form, as was mentioned betore, to 
ſerve the perfect hoot. 

7. As to broad fruſhes, which 
cauſe weak heels, there is little or 
no need of paring at all; wherefore 
the toe mult only be pared, and allo 
the ſeat of the ſhoe, as much as 
ſhall be judged neceſſary to the even 
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ſtanding of the ſhoe, leaving the 
heels as ſtrong as poſſible ; but for 
this ſort of hoof, the ſhoe muſt be 
ſtronger towards the heel than to- 
wards the toe ; and alſo let the web 
be ſomewhat broad towards the 
heels, to ſave them from the ground; 
and it muſt be ſet on with nine nails, 
becauſe it is moſt commonly a great 
foot; but in all other reſpects let it 
be made like the ſhoe for the perfed 
hoof. 

8. The imperfeQ hoof, with nar- 
row heels, muſt have the toe pared 
ſhort, and the ſeat of the ſhoe muſt 
be made plain and fair, and open 
only ſo much that there may be 
ſome little ſpace between the fruſh 
and the heel, for the leſs you take 
off the heel, the better ; For this 
a light ſhoe muſt be made, with a 
broad web ; and the ſpunges muſt 
be ſo broad as almoſt to meet toge- 
ther, to defend the heel from the 
ground, and pierce it all towards the 
toe, ſparing the heels as much as 
2 you muſt ſee that the ſhoe 

long enough towards the holes ; 
let it be ſet on with eight nails, like 
the ſhoe that fits the perfect hoof. 

9. Now as to the paring and 
ſhoeing of the hinder feet, which 
is clearly contrary to the fore feet, for 
the weakeſt part of the hinder foot 
is the toe, and therefore in paring 
them, you muſt always pare it more 
than the heels; but in all other 
points obſerve the order of paring 
according to the perfection or im- 
perfection of the hoofs, as before di- 
rected. 

Then in ſhoeing, it muſt be here 
ſtronger at the toe, and pierced 
nigher the heel than the toe, and 
the outſide of the ſhoe ſhould be 
made with a calkin, not over high, 
but let the other ſpunge be agreea- 
ble to the calkin, that is, as high 
in a manner as the calkin, which 

is 
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is to keep the horſe from ſliding ; 
but then it muſt nor be ſharp point- 
ed, but rather flat, and handſomely 
turned upwards, which is the beſt 
ſort of calkin. 

But in caſe of a falſe quarter, if 
the horſe halts, then make him a 
ſhoe fitting to bis foot, tacking it 
on the quarter, on that fide the Elle 

uarter is; but if he does not halt, 
then make it with a button or ſhoul- 
dering, on the inſide of the ſhoe, 
and next to the ſole of the foot, 
ſomewhat diſtant trom the falſe quar- 
ter, towards the toe, which will de- 
fend the fore place, that the ſhoe 
touch it not ; and you may travel 
your horſe where you pleaſe with 
this ſort of ſhoe. 

10. For the hoofs that interfere ; 
as they are moſt commonly higher 
on the outſide than on the inſide, 
ou ſhould therefore take off the out- 
de with a butteris, to the intent that 
the infide may be ſomewhat higher, 
if it will be, than the outſide ; and 
then making a ſhoe for his foot, 
which ſhould be thicker on the infide 
than on the outſide, it muſt never 
have any calkin, for that will make 
the horſe tread awry, and the ſoon- 
er to interfere. See INTERFERING. 

Laſtly ; For paring and ſhoeing 
the foot that is hoot-bound ; firtt 
pare the toe as ſhort as can be, and 
the ſole ſomewhat thin; then open 
the heels well, and make him a halt 
thoe, like a half moon. See Hooer- 
Bounp. Rufiic Dig. 


Reflections on the SnoRI NG of ſtructure of a horſe's foot. 


horſes. The affair of ſhoeing horſes 
is ſo important in its conſequences, 
both for the preſervation of the foot, 
the ſafety of the legs, and the eaſe of 
their motion, that we cannot be too 
attentive to any innovations that 
may be recommended to us in this 
reſpect, we ſhall therefore give M. 
La Foſſe's ſentiments on this ſubject, 
with ſuch animadverſions as have 
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occurred to us. But in order to un- 
derſtand this ne method of ſhoeing, 
it is neceſſary firſt to premiſe the fol- 
lowing obſervations. | 

It is moſt certain, that all horſes, 
except ſuch as have their feet o- 
vergrown, or ſuch as may have a 
particular occaſion of being ſhod, 
to preſerve the ſole, may ar any 
rate go without ſhoes ; and there 
are many examples, without men- 
tioning the cuſtoms of Arabia or 
Tartary, of horſes who are at daily 
work without the leaſt need of ever 
being ſhod, but as we employ all 
our care and addreſs to hollow the 
toot, by paring it even to the quick, 
and to form an exact fine-frog, it 
becomes abſolutely neceſſary to put 
ſhoes on them. 

The original deſign of ſhoeing 
horſes was undoubtedly intended as 
a preſervation of the hoof, and a 
defence of the ſole: but no one ſure 
could think it neceſſary to pare a- 
way what he wanted to preſerve by 
the uſe of the ſhoes, becauſe that 
would be to act contrary to his firſt 
CR and deſtroy his own work. 

his precaution could never be re- 
commended, but in caſes where the 
horny ſole is uneven, inſomuch that 
the ſhoe could not bear equally upon 
it, which would take off trom its ne- 
ceſſary firmneſs ; in ſuch a caſe it 
may be reaſonable, other wie it would 
be very abſurd. 

Let us now obſerve the going as 
well as the external and internal 
The 
horte then who draws preſſes firſt on 
the toe, then ſucceſſively on the 
ſides, to eaſe the we; then the hor- 
ſe's heel yields upon the heel of the 
ſhoe, from which it immediately 
riſes again. The ſaddle or pack- 
horſe preſſes the toe but lightly, fo 
that the point of ſupport is fixed 
neither upon the heel or toe, but 
between both ; which it is eaſy to 
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demonſtrate anatomically. Thus, 
the cannon bone preſſes on the paſ- 
tern, this on the coronary, the co- 
ronary on the coffin or foot bone, 
and upon the nut bone. 

By this deſcription of the bones, 
we may obſerve two eſſential things, 
which lay open the faults in the pre- 
ſent method of ſhoeing, and point 
aut the means of being able to reme- 
dy them for the future: one is, that 
the effort of the weight of a horſe 
does not bear either upon the toe or 
heel, but on the middle berween 
both ; the other ſhews the greater 
the diſtance of the ſole from the 

round, or from whatſoever point 
of ſupport, the more the puthing the 
coronary bone upon the nut bone 
will fatigue the nerve, or tendon, 
upon which it reſts, by the ino di- 
nate diſtenſion it undergoes at every 
ſtep the horſe takes. Thus, we ſee 
that by hollowing away the ſole in 
paring, the horle is foſtained only 
upon the walls of the hoof, which 
having no aſſiſtance of ſupport from 
the horny ſole, is immediately worn 
and battered, by the weight of the 
horſe's body : and the , = he 
treads upon any hard ſubſtance, the 
ſooner be grows quite lame. 

For by the connection, thickneſs, 
and flexibility, as well as contexture 
of the horny ſole, it ſeems to be 
wholly deſtined by nature to ſerve as 
a — to the fleſhy ſole and ten- 
don, which reſts upon it, in order to 
break the violent ſhocks of a pave- 
ment, ſtone, or any kind of ſtump, 
or external violence : but by paring 
It away in the cuſtomary manner, 
the horſe loſes his defence of nature 
againſt lumps, nails, glaſs, &c. and 
thus the fleſhy ſole becomes eaſily 
bruiſed or wounded. It is obſery- 
able that a horſe ſeldom goes eaſy, 
or eſcapes being ſoon jaded, if the 
frog does not bear upon the ground, 
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as it is the only point of ſupport to 
the tendon, ſo that if you keep it at 
any diſtance from. the ground, by 
paring it away, an inordinate diſten- 
ſion will happen to the tendon, which 
being repeated at every ſtep he goes, 
fatigues it, and cauſes an inflamma- 
tion, whence allo relaxations, de- 
fluxions, and tendinous ſwellings, 
eſpecially after long journeys, or 
hard riding, which are occaſioned 
more by the paring of the ſole than 
the length of the journey: experi- 
ence has ſhewn that the frog neither 
ſuffers or has ſhewn the leaſt ſign of 
fatigue or ſenſibility, by being thus 
expoled ; and indeed from the 
ſtructure of it, it is ſcarce poſſible : 
for being of a ſoft ſpongy, flexible 
ſubſtance, by its natural elaſticity ; 
it yields to the weight of the body 
the inftant the borſe preſſes his feet 
to the ground, and immediately re- 
covers it again: however there is 
one caſe whereby the frog may oc- 
calion lameneſs, which is, when it 
grows hard or dry : but by taking 
eff the little end of the frog, this 
diſorder is ſoon remedied. As the 
bad conſequences of paring away 
the fols and frog have been pointed 
out, and evidenily proved, let us 
obſerve now the ill effects of mo- 
dern ſhoeing: for it is upon the 
form of the ſhoes, and manner of 
ſetiing them on, that not only the 
preſervation of the foot, but alſo 
the ſafety of their legs, and the caſe 
of their motion depends. 
In effect, the more eaſy our ſhoes 
ſet upon us, the more active we are 
ſo a large, long, thick ſhoe ought 
to have the ſame effect upon horſes, 
that wooden ſhoes have upon us; 
that is, make them heavy, unwieidy, 
and hobling, A long ſhoe is not 
only perfectly uſcleſs, but. is preju- 
dicial: for the haiſe's heels coming 
| | 0 


, 
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to fink upon thoſe of the ſhoes, the 
longer the lever, the greater will be 
the drag upon the clenches of the 
nails of the toe; and thus horſes will 
be more apt to ſtiike them off on 
many occaſions, eſpecially when they 
are apt to overreach. The longer 
the ſhoe is, and the more it covers 
the ſole, the more liable the horſe 
will be to fall, trip, and hobble in his 
walk, particularly if he goes on a 
pavement : becauſe the ſurface being 
formed of round parts, and the ſhoe 
having a large, uniſorm, bard face, 
he can ſcarce have above two or 
three points of ſupport. | 

It is thought by fome, that W: 
ſhoe heels are an eaſe to the wea 
heels and fetlocks of horſes, as if the 
body of tbe ſhoe was flexible enough 
to yield to the horſe's heel ; and un- 
der this notion they raiſe the ſhoe 
heel, and leave a vacant ſpace be- 
tween that and the horſe's heel : but 
the dire& contrary happens, for it is 
the hoof that, by its flexibility, yiefds 
to the ſhoe heel, which is quite in- 
flexible; the thicker the ſhoe heel is, 
the more ſubject that of the horſe is 
to meet it; and inftead of being 
eaſed, the horſe's heel becomes more 
compreſſed, as if in a conſtant vice : 
becauſe it has always the ſame point 
of ſupport. _ By this means, they de- 
prive them of the liberty of going 
with eaſe upon a pavement, becauſe 
the ſhoe does not bear upon a level, 
and produces an effect like that of a 

ivot upon the middle of the ſhoe 
+> and the vault or hollow. 

To obviate theſe inconveniencies, 
M. La Foe propoſes the following 
method of ſhoeing, that neither the 
ſole or frog ſhould be pared at all, 
for neither will ever become too 
large by its growth, but in propor- 
tion as it grows, it will dry, ſcale, 
and fall off in flakes ; that the edge 
of the hoof, if thought too long, 
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ſhould be taken down as uſual; and 
then a ſhoe in form of a half moon 
ſet on, reaching the middle of the 
hoof; the heels may be thinned and 
the ſhoes made a little longer tor 
ſuch horſes as have weak hoots. 

Eight ſmall nails made in the old 
way, that is having very ſmall heads 
are. incruſted in the holes which are 
made, as the head is, in an oblong 
uber This is the whole my ſtery. 

y this method, the ſole is preſerved, 
and conſequently the foot defended 
1 hard or ſharp bodies, which 
the hoi ſe may chance to tread on: 
thus inflammations and dangerous 
compreſſions are avoided; and the 
wany inconveniencies already men- 
tioned, from the lodgment of ſand, 
gravel, or ſtones. 

Another advantage ariſing from 
this method of ſhoeing, and pre- 
N the ſole, that natural defence 
againſt external injuries, is, that in 
not paring away the ſole, nor ſetting 
on any more ſhoe than is neceſſary 
to preſerve the horny ſole; the horſe 
will not be ſubject to flip, either on 
the winter's icy pavement, or the 
dry ſmooth one of the ſummer. Fot 
by making a horſe walk upon the 
frog, and parry upon the heel, the 
former being ſtrongly rubbed, and 
puſhed: againſt the ground or pave- 
ment, impreſſes itſelf, as it were, by 
the weight of the horſe's body, into 
the inequalities and interſtices it hap- 
pens to meet in its way; by this 
means, the foot reſting on a great 
many more parts, which mutually 
caſe it, by multiplying the points of 
ſupport, gives the animal a ſtronger 
adherence and more ſecurity upon 
the place he goes. | 2 

By paring away the ſole, the air, 
when it is in this thin ſtate pene- 
trates, and dries; it to ſuch a degree, 
that by its contraction, it compre(- 
les the fleſhy ſole ſo as to lame the 


horſes. 
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horſes. By this means alſo fand and 
gravel get in, and are ground be- 
tween the ſole and ſhoe, which not 
readily coming out again, cauſe com- 
3 inflammations, &c. which 
aſt accidents are very often the ef- 
ſects of a ſtone's being wedged in be- 
tween the ſhoe and heels. | 


To recapitulate the whole. The 


weight of the ſaddle horſe does not 
preſs upon the toe or heel, but on 
the middle between both, ſo that the 
greater the diſtance of the ſole from 
the ground, or from whatever point 
of ſupport, the more the great ten- 
don will be fatigued by the inordi- 
nate diſtention it undergoes at every 
ſtep. The more the ſole is covered 
by the ſhoe, the more the horſe will 
flip, flide, or fall: becauſe the fur- 
face being formed of round parts, 
and the ſhoe having a large, uniform, 
hard face, hecan Bees have above 
two or three points of ſupport; ſo 
that the greater contact the horſe's 
foot has with the ground, the more 
points are multiplied, and the ſafer 
of conſequence he goes. 

ſhoeing, no other intention 
could be expected but preſerving the 
hoof, after paring away its luxu- 
riancy. That long ſhoes and raiſing 
the ſhoe heel is a very pernicious cuſ- 
tom. By paring away the horny 
ſole, it hardens in proportion to its 
being thinned ; and by compreſſing 
the feſhy ſole, makes a horſe lame; 
he loſes alſo the defence of nature, 
againſt external bodies ; by which 
means the fleſhy ſole becomes often 
wounded, bruiſed, .&c. By paring 
the frog fo much away that it is not 
in contact with the ground, the ten- 
don will be inordinately diſtended, 
by which means it becomes ſubject 
to inflammation, relaxation, deflux- 
jon, and rupture. Laſtly, it appears 
from the anatomy of the foot, that 
horſes are chlefly lame in thoſe bones, 


ſole, and hollowin 
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and its tendons, that the preſent me- 
thod of ſhoeing contributes greatly 
thereto, by paring away the horny 
the foot; by 
which means the fleſhy ſole becomes 
more expoſed to accidents, and the 
tendon fatigued, ſtrained, and rup- 
tured ; its ſupport being taken away, 
by paring the frog. 
from hence, that no more of the toe 
ſhould be pared away than to keep 
the foot uniform with the ſhoe, that 
the ſhoe ſhould be made flat, in order 
to adapt itſelf the better to the foot ; 
not made too thick, or hollow, nor 
projecting beyond the borſe's heel. 
his is the ſubſtance of M. La 
Foſſe's new method of ſhoeing. which, 
from its ſimplicity, and the great eaſe 
of performing it, feems to demand 
our regard and attention : but though 
it appears well calculated for the flat 
pavements and roads of France, yet 
we doubt its general ſucceſs with us, 
eſpecially in [or of our rough ſtony 
countries, where the heel and fro 
being left ſo intirely defenceleſs, 
might be liable to frequent injuries 
from ſuch irregular looſe bodies, as 
flints, looſe ſtones, &c. We ſhould 
ſuſpect alſo its ſucceſs on moiit, 
greaſy, and ſlippery ſoils, or chalks, 
where the ſhoe- heel or cramps ſeems 
of great uſe to ſupport a horſe, by 
the impreſſion it makes in the ſurface, 
how inconvenient ſoeverit may be in 
other reſpects, though it muſt be con- 
feſſed from our method of ſhoeing 
race horſes, where the whole foot 
runs into immediate contact with the 
ground, notwithſtanding the courſe 
they run over is often very lippery, 
yet they ſeldom fall. | 
But though this method may not 
be ſo generally adopted by us, in its 
8 extent, for the reaſons above 


given, as well as from the different 


texture of horſes feet, which in ſome 
will always demand a particular me- 


thod 
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thod of ſhoeing, yet it undoubtedly 
may ſuit many horſes, and many dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom ; and 
this particular advantage every one 
may reap from it, viz. to pare away 
as little of the ſole and frog as poſ- 
ſible, even in the old method of ſhoe- 
ing: the many inconveniencies of 
which, we apprehend, have been ſuf- 
ficiently pointed out, and amply ex- 
plained, and would by this means be 


in a great meaſure obviated. La 
Fofſe, and Bartlet. 


SHORT-JOINTED. A horſe 


is faid to be ſhort-jointed that has a 
ſhort paſtern. When this joint, or 
the paſtern, is too ſhort, the horſe 
is ſubjeQ to have his fore-legs from 
the knee to the coronet all jn a ſtrait 
line; commonly your ſhort jointed 
horſes do not manage ſo well as the 
long-jointed : but out of the manage, 
the ſhort-jointed are the beſt for tra- 
vel, or fatigue. Guillet. 

SHOULDER of a horſe is the 
joint in the fore quarters that joins 
the end of the ſhoulder blade with 
the extremity of the fore thigh ; or 
it is that part of his fore-hand that 
lies between the withers, the fore- 
thigh, the counter, and the ribs. 

he ſhoulders of a horſe ſhould be 
ſharp and narrow at the withers, of 
a middle ſize, flat, and but little fleſh 
upon them ; for if he be charged with 
ſhoulders, he will not only be heavy 
on the hand, and ſoon weary, but 
trip and ſtumble every minute, eſpe- 
cially if with ſuch ſhoulders his neck 
be thick and large. 

Some faddle-horſes, on the con- 
trary, are too ſmall in the ſhoul- 
ders ; that is, when their breaſts are 
ſo narrow, that their fore-thighs do 
almoſt touch ; ſuch horſes are of little 
value, becauſe they have a weak 
fore-hand, and are apt to cut by 
croſſing their legs, and carry their 
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legs ſo confuſedly in galloping that 
they are ſubject to fall. 

The ſhoulders of a well ſhaped 
horſe are compared to thoſe of a 
hare, and the diſtance between them 
ſhould be little more than half the 
breadth of his hind quarters. Sol- 
leyſell. 

SHOULDER of a Branch, in the 
manage is that part of it which be- 
gins at the lower part of the arch of 
the banquet, over-againſt the middle 
of the fonceau, or chaperon, and 
forms another arch under the ban- 
quet. The ſhoulder of the branch 
caſts a greater or leſſer circumference, 
according as it is deſigned to fortify 
or weaken the branch. See BRANCRH. 

Shoulder-pegged Horſes, are fo 
called when they are gourdy, tiff, 
and almoſt without motion. 

Horſe charged with ſhoulders, is 
a horſe that has thick, fleſhy, and 
heavy ſhoulders. Guillet. 

Faults and deſeds of a horſe's 
SHOULDERS. With reſpe@t to a 
horſe's ſhoulders, it ſhould be re- 
garded, that they are not too much 
loaded: for a horſe that has heavy 
ſhoulders can never move well; on 
the other hand, one that has very 
thin ſhoulders, with a narrow cheſt 
or boſom, though he may move 
briſkly while he keeps ſound, yet 
ſuch horſes are generally weak ; and 
the moſt eaſily lamed in their ſhoul- 
ders of all others. A narrow cheſted 
horſe turns his elbows inwards to- 
wards his briſket, and his toes out- 
wards ; croſſes his legs in travelling, 
and ſometimes cuts himſelf; and 
thoſe ſort of horſes by their unſtea- 
dineſs are as apt to trip and ſtumble, 
as the horſes that are thick ſhoul- 
dered, though they do not fo eaſily 
come down : in the main, they are of 
leſs value, for if they happen to get 
lame they are fit for nothing; being 

Weak 
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weak and fender, whereas thick 
ſhouldered horſes are generally 
ſtrong; and if any accident happens 
that renders them unfit for other uſes, 
they will ſerve for a waggon ar team: 
but a heavy ſhouldered horfe, at beſt, 
is neither fit for the ſaddle nor for a 
coach, nor indeed for any thing that 
requires expedition. But that the 
reader may underſtand what is here 
meant by a heavy ſhouldered horſe, 
and a thick ſhouldered horſe, it will 
be neceſſary to obſerve, that ſome 
horſes have their ſhoulders full, and 
yet no ways loaded; and when this 
proceeds only from the largenefs of 
the bones, and muſcles; and when 
theſe are firm and not looſe and flab- 
by, fuch ſhoulders will be ſufficiently 

liable. But when the ſhoulders are 
loaded with fleſh, and the breaſt or 
boſom is alſo fleſhy, the muſcles in 
this cafe are generally clogged, which 
being the inſtruments of motion, ſuch 
horſes can never ftep out with free- 
dom, but as if they went upon (tilts, 
But the worſt fort of all others are 
thoſe where the breaſt projects and 
hangs over, ſo that the fore legs are 
placed backwards, and appear as if 
they were ſtuck into a horſe's briſket. 
Some horſes are greatly charged with 
fleſh, or rather may be ſaid to be groſs 
upon the top of ther: ſhoulders, and 
all over their withers, which however 
is more an inconveniency than any 
hindrance to their motion; beſides 
that this fleſhineſs often abates with 
exerciſe. It may be abſerved, that 
ſome thick ſhouldered horſes have 
alſo very ſhort, thick necks. 
Theſe are uſually the moſt fleſhy of 
all others, and are worſe than thoſe 
that are thick ſhouldered, and at the 
ſame time tmall and ſleader necked; 
having this additional ill quality, that 
they are almoſt always heavy upon 
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Of @ Snoor.per - Waenxcy, 
SHOULDER'-Picnr, - SHOULDER- 
SyLA1T. Th underftand the nature 
of theſe infirmities, it will be neceſ- 
ſary ro obſerve, that the blade bone 
of the ſhoulder is fixed to the body, 
not by articulation or jointing, but 
by appoſition ; being laid to the ribs, 
and faſtened by the muſcles, which 
lie under and above it, ſo when a 
horſe happens to receive a blow or 
ſtrain in the ſhoulder, the tendons of 
theſe muſcles. are. ſtretched and te- 
laxed, and when that is violent, it is 
called thoulder ſplait, and becomes 
more or leſs dangerous as the hotſe 
is more or leſs hardy. 
Every one knows ſufficiently, that 

a ſſip, falſe ſtep, or any undue po- 


ſition of a horſe's legs, will ſtrain - 


and weaken the ſhoulder, by ſtretch- 
ing thole ligaments ; and ſometimes 
the ſhoulder is affected by a hurt or 
bruiſe on the withers ; the reaſon of 
which may be eaſily enough con- 
ceived, by any one who will exa- 
mine iato the ſtructure of thoſe 
parts: but when the accident proves 
not ſo violent as to ſhew a looſeneſs 
and ſwelling, it is not fo eafily diſ- 


cerned, whether the lameneſs be in 


the ſhoulder, in the foot, or any 
other joint. But the infirmities of 
the ſhoulders may .be diftinguiſhed 
from thoſe of the feet, by having a 
horfe put to exerciſe: for if the 
lameneſs be in the feet, he wilt halt 
moſt when he is ridden ; but if it 
be in the ſhoulder, the warmer he 
giow, the leſs he will halt; and if 
the wrench be violent, he will be 
apt to caſt his legs outwards, form- 
iog a Circle as he goes. But if none 
of thele ſigns are perceivable, the 
ſureſt way is to turn him ſhort on 
the lame ſide, for that tries the 
muſcles the moſt of any thing, fo 


the hand. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of that if the grief be in the ſhoulder, 


Horſes. 


he will ſet his foot on the ground 
hardily, 


vinegar, of each 
which has been diſſolved a piece of 
ſoap: this to be 
thtee times a day, or a cold reſtrin- 
gent charge may be applied of vine- 
* bole, and the whites of eggs. 
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Sardily and endeavour to favour his 
ſhoulder. 

But in order to the cure, a diſtincs 
tion ought to be made between an 
old griet and a hurt that is newly re- 
ceived: for in a freſh ſtraiu, the firſt 
intention is to apply ſuch things as 
are proper to allay the heat and in- 
flammation, and ptevent a too great 
flux of matter to the part; whereas 
in an old grief thoſe things are chief- 
ly made uſe of that attenuate and 
render the ſuperfluous humours un- 


fit to paſs through the pores; and 


therefore as ſoon as you perceive 


your horſe lamed in the ſhoulder by 
a fall or any other accident, after he 
has been bled on the oppoſite ſide, 


you are immediately to bathe the 
part well with ſpirits of wine and 
equal parts, in 


two or 


erjuice may be uſed inſtead of vi- 
negar upon the road. The part 


: ought in the beginning to be refreſi- 
ed two or three times a day, with a 
ſpunge dipt in vinegar and bole, and 
after that the following plaiſter may 


be applied, Take common pitch, 


half a pound; de minio plaiſter, 


or diachylon, ſix ounces; common 
turpentine, four ounces ; oil olive, 
two ounces ; melt them together 
in a-pipkin over hot embers, con- 
tinually ſtirring, -and when theſe 
are diſſolved, add hole in fine 
powder, four ounces ; myrrh and 
aloes, of each an ounce ; ſpread 
this upon the horſe's ſhoulder, be- 
fore it grows cold, and put ſome 
flokes of the colour of the horſe all 
over it. 
But when the lameneſs happens 
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to be of an old ſtanding, the fol- 


lowing oimment will be of great 


der ſplait. 


eſt time. 
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ſetvice. * Take of the ſoldier's oiat- 
* ment, or nerve ointment, half a 
* pound ; ointment of marſhmal- 
* lows, fix ounces ; reftified oil of 
* amber, four ounces; mix them 
* all together, and with a hot bar 
* of iron, held as near as ' poſſible, 
* chaff the part twice a day; and 
* at ſome intervals, with campho- 
* rated ſpirits.” 

Sollzyſell recommends the ointment 
of Montpelier, as an excellent re- 


medy in all ſtrains of the ſhoulder, 


&c. It is compoſed of the oint- 
ment of roſes, marſhmallows, po- 
puleon and honey, of each equal 
quantities. 'The oils of turpentine, 
earth worms, oil of pette, St. John's 
-wort, nerve-oil, bears -greaſe, horſe 
greaſe, mule's greaſe, deer's ſuet, 
badger's greaſe, and many ſuch things 
are uſed in the ſame intention. But 
if the lameneſs does not yield to theſe 
things recourſe muſt be had to row- 
elling, or to the fire : but the laſt: is 
preferable, and leſs painful than the 


uſual method of rowelling, by bruĩſ- 


ing and blowing up the ſhoulder. 
And therefore, with a. hot iron, make 
a circle, the breadth of a trencher, 


- found the joint; and within the 


whole circle pierce the ſkin, leavin 


about an inch between the holes, an 


to each apply yellow wax and roſin, 
melted until the eſcars fall off ; and 


then dreſs them every day with tur- 
pentine and honey, applying plaiſters, 
as directed, until the ſores are dried 


up. 
* adviſe ſwimming for a ſhoul- 
This in all old griefs be- 
comes ſerviceable, in the ſame man- 
ner as a cold bath, by helping per- 
ſpit ation, and giving a more lively 
motion to the obſtructed matter; and 
therefore, the morning is the proper- 
But in all other reſpects, 
the horſe ſhould not be put to any 
kind of labour, not ought any perſon 

N n to 


its motion. 
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to ride him, becauſe a weight upon 
his back muſt needs add to the infir- 


mity, as the greateſt ſtreſs lies upon 


the ſhoulders: but it will be very 
proper for him to be walked out eve- 
ry day, when the weather is favour- 
able. Gibſon's Farrier's Guide. See 
STRAIN, &c. | 

SICKNESS in hor/es., See the 
article Dis EAS Es. 

SIDE. in the manage To ride 
a horſe ſide ways, is to paſſage him, 
to make him go upon two treads, 
one of which is marked by his ſhoul- 
- ders, and the other by his haunches. 
Guillet. | 

SIGUET TE, in the manage, 
is a caveſſon with teeth or notches, 
that is, a ſemi-circle of hollow and 
vaulted iron, with teeth like a ſaw, 
conſiſting of two or three pieces 
joined with hinges, and mounted 
with a head-ſtall, and two ropes, as 
if they were the caveſſon that in for- 
mer times were wont to be put upon 
the noſe of a fiery, ſtiff- headed horſe, 
in order to keep him in ſubjection. 
There is a ſort of ſiguette, that is 
a round iron, all of one piece, ſewed 
under the noſe-band of the bridle, 
that it may not be in view. Guillet. 


SINE W, in anatomy, properly 


denotes what we call a nerve, tho 
in common ſpeech it is rather uſed 
for a tendon 

To unſinew a horſe, called in 
French enerwer, is to cut the two 
tendons on the ſide of the head, a- 
bout two inches under the eyes ; 
- which two join in one at the tip, or 
end of the noſe, in order to pertorm 
This tendon, at the 
tip of the noſe, is likewiſe cut. We 
unſineww, in order to dry the head, 
and make it ſmaller. 

S1nE w-/brunk, is ſaid of a horſe 
that is over-rid, and fo worn down 
with fatigue, that he becomes gaunt- 
bellied, through a ſtiffneſs and con- 
traction of the two ſinews that arc 
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under his belly. See the article 


GAUNT-BELLIED. | 
S1NEW-ſprung, is a violent at- 
taint, or over-reach, in which a 


horſe ſtrikes the toe of his hinder 


feet againſt the finew of the fore-legs. 
See the article ATTalnT, Ec. 
Guillet. 

Back S1new firained, See Back- 
finew ſtrained. 

Cramps and convulſions in the 
SINEWS. Theſe are violent ſtrains, 
contractions, or drawings together 
of the limbs, either throughout the 
whole body, or particularly in one 
limb or member; and proceed from 
cauſes either natural, or accidental ; 
if from natural cauſes, they proceed 
either from too great fulneſs or 
emptineſs. When they proceed from 
fulneſs, they are cauſed by a ſurfeit, 
either in eating or drinking, or the 
want of proper evacuation. When 
from emptineſs, they proceed from 
too frequent, and too plentiful 
blood-Jettings, or too much and vi- 
olent purgings, or too hard labour ; 
all which fill the hollowneſs of the 
ſinews, with cold, windy vapours, 
which are the only great cauſes of 
convulſions. If they proceed from 
accidental cauſes, then it is either 
from ſome wound received, where a 
finew has been but half cut aſunder, 
or only pricked, which preſemly 
cauſes a convulſion all over the 
body. 25 
The figns of the diſtemper are, 
the horſe will carry his neck ſtiff, 
and will not be able to ſtir it ; his 
back will riſe up like the back of a 
camel, or like a bended bow ; his 


crupper will ſhrink inward, his 


fore-legs will ſtand cloſe together, 
and his belly will be clung up to his 
back-bone ; when he lies down he 
will not be able to riſe, eſpecially 
from the weakneſs of his hinder 

limbs. | 
The Cure. Firſt ſweat him, ei- 
ther 
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ther by burying him in a horſe- 
dunghill, or elſe by applying hot 
blankets doubled about each fide of 
his heart and body ; then after his 
ſweat, anoint his body all over with 
oil of Petroleum}, for that is much 
better than oil of bay, or oil of cy- 
preſs. Then give him to drink the 
following liquor: Take one dram 
ot Aſſa Fetida, with anniſeeds, ſeeds 
of fenugreek, and cummin ſeeds, of 
each half an ounce ; put theſe into a 
qua t of ſtrong white wine, and add 
to them three or four large ſpoonfuls 
of olive oil, taking care to keep 
him warm after the driak, and to 
feed him with good bean bread, and 
wa m maſhes, made of malt ground, 
and warm water, and this will in a 


little time, reduce his finews to their 


former ability. But if the convul- 
Gon came accidently, as by the any 
or half cut of a ſinew, then ſearch 
for the wounded ſinew, and, with a 
pair of ſheers, clip it aſunder, and 
the convulſion will ceaſe. But if it 
be only a cramp, and fo but in one 
limb, then rub it or chafe the griev- 
ed part with a bard wiſp, or a hay- 
rope, and the pain will ceaſe. ori- 
man's Difirnary. 

SIT-FAST proceeds generally 
from a warble, and is the horſe's 
hide turned horny, which, if it can- 
not be diſſolved and ſoftened by rub- 
bing with the mercurial ointment, 
mutt be cut out, and treated ther 
as a 'treſh wound. Bracken and 
Bartlet. See the articles WARBLES 
and Wound. 

SKIT TISH, in the manage. A 
horſe is ſaid to be ſkittiſh, that leaps 
inſtead of going forward, that does 
not ſet out or part from the hand 
freely, nor employ himſelf as he 
ought to do. Guillet. 

SLABBERING-BIT, in the ma- 
nage. See the article Mas TIGA- 
DOUR. 


SLACK a leg, in the manage, is 
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= of a horſe when he trips or ſtum- 
3 ty 

Slack the hand, is to ſlack the bri- 
dle or give a horſe head. Guiller. 

SNAFFLE, in the manage, a 
well known kind of bridle. The 
ſnaffle, after the Engliſh faſhion, is 
a very ſlender bit- mouth without any 
branches : they are much uſed 1n 
England inftead of true bridles, 
which are only employed in the ſer- 
vice of war. 

Snaffle or ſmall watering Bit is 
commonly a ſcatch-mouth, accou- 
tred with two very lit ile ſtraight 
branches, and a curb mounted with 
a head-ſtall, and two long reins of 
Hungary leather. Guallez. 

SNORT, in the manage, is a cer- 
tain ſound, that a horſe, full of fire, 
breathes through his noſtrils, and 
ſounds as if he had a mind to expel 
ſomething that is in his noſe, and 
hindred him from taking breath. 
This noiſe or ſound, is performed 
by the means of a cartilage within 
the noſtrils. Horſes of much mettle, 
ſnort when you offer to hold them in. 
Guillet. 

SOLDIER's ointment, in the Far- 
rier's Diſpenſatory. See the article 
OinTMenT. 

SOLE of a horſe ; is, as it were 
a plate of horn, which encompat- 
ſing the fleſh, covers the whole bot- 
tom of the foot. | he ſole ought 
to be thick and itrong, and the whole 
lower part of the toot, where the 
thoe is placed, hollow ; when a ſhoe 
is right ſet, it ſhould not at all reſt 
upon the fole, and but very ſeldom 
touch it. Solleyſell. 

High SoLED ; a horſe is ſaid to be 
{o, whole ſole is round underneath, 
ſo that it is higher thin the hoof, 
which oftentimes makes a horſe halt, 
and hinders the {hoeing of him, un- 
leſs the ſhoe be vaulted. 

The ſhoe of a horſe ought to be 
ſo ſer upon the hoof, as not to bear 

Nun 2 upon 
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upon the ſole ; for othetwiſe the ſole 


would be hurt, and not only make 
the horſt lame, but corrupt the fleſh 
that ſeparates it from the ooffin bone. 
Guillet. 

To take out the SOLE, is to do it 
without touching the born of the 
hoof, for if you take off the horn, 
you make a hoof caſt. See the arti- 
cle Hooe-casTinG. 

The ſole is taken out for ſeyera] 
infirmities, and a horſe that has been 
unſoled, will recover in a' month's 
time. Guillet. 

The cuſtoms the ſmiths and far- 

iers in genera] have of drawing 
— ſoles, in order to relieve the 
inflammation of the part, and to 
| te a free perſpiration, we could 
never perceive the leaſt benefit accru- 
ing from ; as this management leaves 
ſuch a weakneſs and tenderneſs be- 
bind, that the poor creatures ever- 
after ſcarce fail of labouring under 
an incurable lameneſs. Nor has Mon- 
fieur La Foe, though he bas recom- 
mended the practice, produced a ſin- 
ple inſtance of its ſucceſs, In lieu 
44 of tearing the ſole up by 
the roots, we would ſubſtitute the 
following method, viz. In the firſt 
place, in order to take off from the 
tenſion of the veſſels, and leſſen the 
inflammation, we would have blood 
drawn away at the toe of the horſe, 
and above the hoof. After which, 
we would adviſe the ſubſequent poul- 
tice, vn. Take linfeed boiled in 
vater to a pulp; to this add gooſe 
« greaſe, tar, and cow dung; and 
* boil them all together to the con- 
© ſiſtence of a poultice : and when 
© cool, mix with it a little camphire. 
Let this be put unto the foot, and 
all around the hoof; and above the 
Coronet apply a cold charge. Where 
there is no great inflammation, the 
addition of a little ſoap to the poul- 
tice will very much aſſiſt in removing 
any Coagulation of the blood or jui- 
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des in that quarter. Mood. Treatiſe 
of Farriery. 

For the method of' drawing, the 
ſole, and treating the horſe: in that 
caſe, in order to recover a new ſole. 
See the article GR aveLLINnG. 

Crowned SOLE is when the foot is 
ſhaped like the back part of an oiſter - 
ſhell, and the ſole higher than the 
hoof ; ſo that the whole. foot is quite 
filled up on the lower part. Solley/ell. 

SOR&YANCES, among. farriers, 
ſigniſies two things, viz either an ill 
ſtate or habit of an harſe's body 11- 
beg from ſome part diſeaſed; or 2 
looſeneſs of continuity of the parts, 
which according to the various Cir- 
cumitances thereof, acquire new 
names, as fraQture, wound, ulcer, 
rupture, convulſion, cramp, &c. 
Ruſtic Dif. 

SORREL-COLOUR of an bor ſa. 
See the article Couo ux. 

SOUND, in the manage. A horſe 
is ſaid to be ſound that does not halt. 
When a jockey ſells a horſe, he wac- 
rants him ſound, hot and cold; that 
is, that he does not halt, either when 
you mount him, or when he is heat- 
ed; nor yet aſter alighting, when 
he ſtands and cools. Guillet. | 

SPAVIN, a diſeaſe among horſes 
which cauſes them to halt; and is eĩ 
ther of three kinds, viz. the blood 
{pavin, the bog ſpavin, and the bone 
ſpavin. | 9 

Blood Spavin is a ſwelling and 
dilatation of the vein that run: along 
the infide of the hock, forming a lit- 
tle ſoft ſwelling in the hollow part, 
and is often attended with a weaknels 
and lameneſs of the hock. 

Ihe cure ſhould be firit attempted 
with reſtringents and a bandage, 
which will contribute greatly to 
ſtrengthen all weakneſſes ot the joints, 
and trequently will remove this dif- 
order, if early applied: but if by 
theſe means the vein is not reduced 
to its uſual] demenſions, tbe fkin 

_ ſhould 
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ſhould be opened, and the vein tied 
with a crooked needle, and wax 


thread paſſed underneath: it, both 


abo ve and below the ſwelling; and 
the turgid part ſuffered to digeſt 
away with the ligatures: for this 
purpoſe, the wound may be daily 
dreſſed with turpentine, honey, and 
ſpirit of wine. incorporated together. 
Bartlet, 

Boo Spavix is an eneyſted tu- 
mour on the inſide of the hough, or 
according to Dr, Bracken, a col- 
lection of browniſh gelatinous mat- 
ter contained in a bag or cyſt, which 
he thinks to be the lubricatiog mat- 
ter of the joint altered, the common 
membrane that incloſes it forming 
the cyſt: this caſe he has taken pains 
to illuſtrate in a young colt of his 
own; where he ſays, When the 
ſpa vin was preſſed hard on the infide 
of the hough, there was a ſmall tu- 
mour on the outſide, which con- 
vinced him the fluid was within fide 
of the joint : he accordingly. cut into 
it, diſcharged a large quantity of 
this gelatinous matter, dreſſed the 
fore witb doſſils dipped in oil of tur- 
pentine, putting into it once in three 
or four days, a powder made of 
calcined vitriol, alum, and bole ; 
by this method of drefling, the bag 
ſloughed off and came away, and 
the cure was ſuccesfully compleated 


without any viſtble ſcar. 


This diſorder, according to the 
above deſcription, will ſcarcely ſub- 
mit to any other method except 
firing, when the cyſt ought to be 

netrated to make it effectual: but 
n all obſtinate caſes that have re- 
ſiſted the above methods, both the 
cure of this and the ſwellings called 
windgalts, ſhould be attempted in 
this manner. If through the pain 
attending the operation or dreſſings, 
the joint ſhould ſwell and ipflame, 
foment it twice a day, and apply a 
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poultice over the dreſſings till it is 
reduced. Bartlet, 


Bons SPAVAN a bony excre- 
ſcence, or. hard. ſwelling, growing 
on the inſide of the hock of a borſe's 
leg. Without entering at all into 
the cauſe. of this diſorder, we ſhall 
content ourſelves with deſcribing the 
different kinds thereof, by their 
ſymptoms, and then enter agg. their 
cure. 

A; ſpavin that begins on the lower 
part of the hock is not ſo dangerous 
as that which puts out higher, be- 
tween the two round proceſſes of the 
leg bone; and a ſpavin near the 
edge is not ſo bad as that which is 
more inward towards the middle, as 
it does not ſo much affect the bend- 
ing of the bock. A ſpavin that 
comes by a kick or blow, is at fiſt 
no true ſpavin, but a bruiſe on the 
bone or. membrane which covers it ; 
therefore not of that conſequence as 
when it proceeds from a natural 
cauſe : and thoſe that put out on 
colts and young hories, are not ſo 
bad as thoſe that happen to horſes in 
their ful} ſtrength and maturity ; 
but in very old horſes they. are ge- 
nerally incurable. The uſual me- 
thod of treating this diſorder, is by 
bliſtering and firing, without an 
regard to the fituation, or caule 
whence it proceeds. Thus, if a 
fullneſs on the fore-part of the hock 
comes upon hard riding, or any 
other violence, which threatens a 
ſpavin ; in that caſe, ſuch coolers 
and tepellers are proper as are te- 
commended in ſtrains and bruiſes. 
Thoſe ing to colts and young 
horſes ate generally ſuper ficial, and 
require only the milder applications ; 
for it is better to wear them dowa 
by degrees, than to remove them at 
once by ſevere means. 

Variaus ate the preſcciptians for 
the bliſtering oĩntment, hut the fal- 

ing 
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Towing, on proper experience, ſtands 
well recommended by Mr. Gibſon. 
Take nerve and marſhmallow 
* ointments, of each two ounces ; 
* quickſilver, one ounce, thoroughly 
© broke, with an ounce of Venice 
* turpentine ; Spaniſh flies pow- 
dered, a dram and a half; ſubli- 
mate, one dram ; oil of origanum, 
tw@drams.” | 
The hair is to be cut as cloſe as 
poſſible, and then the ointment ap- 
plied pretty thick over the part ; 
this ſhould be done in the morning, 
and the horſe kept tied up all day, 
without any litter till night, when 
he may be untied, in order to lie 
down, and a pitch, or any ſticking 
plaiſter, may be laid over it, and 
bound on with a broad tape or ban- 
dage, to keep all cloſe. After the 
blitter has done running, and the 
ſcabs begin to dry and peel off, it 
may be applied a ſecond time, in the 
ſame manner as before; this ſecond 
application generally taking greater 
effect than the firſt, and in colts and 
young horſes makes a perfect cure. 

When the ſpavin has been of any 
long ſtanding, it will require to be 
renewed — five or ſix times; 
but after the ſecond application, a 
greater diſtance of time muſt be al- 
lowed, otherwiſe it might leave a 
ſcar, or cauſe a bakivels; to pre- 
vent which, once a fortnight or three 
weeks is often enough : and it may 
in this manner be continued fix or 
ſeven times, without the leaſt ble- 
miſh, and will generally be attended 
with ſucceſs. pt is 

But the ſpavins that put out on 
older horſes, or full-aged horſes, 
are apt to be more obſtinate, as 
being ſeated more inward ; and 
when they run among the ſinuoſities 
of the joint, they are for the moſt 
part incurable, as they then lie out 
of the reach of application, and are 


« . 
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arrived to a degree of impenetrable 
hardneſs. 

The uſual method in theſe caſes 
is to fire directly, or to uſe the 
ſtrongeſt kind of cauſtic bliflers ; 
and ſometimes to fire, and lay the 
bliſter immediately over the part : 
but this way ſeldom ſucceeds, far- 
ther than putting a ſtop to the growth 
of the ipavin, and is apt to leave 
both a blemiſh and ſtiffneſs behind; 
beſides the great riſk run (by ap- 
plications of theſe fiery and cauſtic 
medicines to the nervous and tendi- 
nous parts about the joints) of ex- 


citing violent pain and anguiſh, and 


deftroying the limb. The ſateſt and 
beſt way, therefore, is to make trial 
of the bliſtering ointment above, and 
to continue it, according to the di- 
rections laid down, for lome months, 
if found neceſſary ; the horſes in the 
intervals working moderately ; the 
hardneſs will thus be diſſolved by 
degrees, and wear away inſenſibly. 
here the ſpavin lies deep, and 
runs ſo far into the hollow of the 
Joint, that no applications can reach 
it, neither firing nor medicines can 
avail, for the reaſons above-men- 
tioned, though bold ignorant fel- 
lows have ſometimes ſucceeded in 
caſes of this ſort (by men of judg- 


. ment deemed incurable) by the ap- 


plications of cauſtic medicines, with 
ſublimate, which act very forcibly, 
enter deep, and make a large diſ- 
charge, and by that means deſtroy 
a you part of the ſubſtance, and 
diſſolve away the remainder : though 
whoever is at at all acquainted with 
the nature of theſe medicines, muſt 
know how dangerous in general 
their operation is on theſe occaſions, 
and that a proper prepared cautery 
made like a fleam, under the di- 
rection of a ſkilful hand, may be 
applied with leſs danger of injuring 
either tendons or ligaments. _ 

tae 
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the ſubſtance of the ſwelling has 
been properly penetrated by the in- 
ſtrument, it muſt be kept running 
by the precipitate medicine, or mild 
bliſtering ointment. Where the 
ſpavin lies not deep in the joint, and 
the bliſtering methods will not ſuc- 
ceed, the ſwelling may be fafely 
fired with a thin iron forced pretty 
deep into the ſubſtance, and then 
ſhould be dreſſed as is above di- 
rected. Bartlet from Gibſon's Di 
eaſes of Hor ſes. | 

SPEAR, in the manage. The 
feather of a horſe, called the froke 
of the ſpear, is a mark in the neck, 
or near the ſhoulder of ſome barbs, 
and ſome Turky and Spaniſh horſes, 
repreſenting the blow or cut of a 
ſpear in thoſe places, with ſome re- 
ſemblance of a ſcar. This feather 
is an infallible ſign of a good horſe. 

SrEAR band, or ſword hand of 
a horſeman, is his right hand, 

SPEAR=-foot, of a horſe, is the 
far-foot behind. See the article Fax. 
Guillet. 
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unleſs they are fo large as to dis- 
figure a horſe, or are fo ſituated as 
to endanger his going lame Splents 
in. their infancy, and on their firſt 
appearance, ſhould be well bathed 
with vinegar, or old verjuice, which 
by ſtrengthening the fibres, often 
put a ſtop to their growth : for the 
membrane covering the bone, and 
not the bone itſelf, is here thick- 
ened ; and in fome conſtitutions, 
purging and ſome diuretic drinks, 
will be a great means to remove the 
humidity and moiſture about the 
limbs, which is what often gives riſe 
to ſuch excreſcences. 

Various are the remedies pre- 
ſcribed for this diſorder ; the uſual 
way is to rub the ſplent with a round 
ſtick, or the handle of a hammer, 
till it is almoſt raw, and then to 
touch it with oil of origanum. 
Others lay on a pitch plaiſter, with 
a little ſublimate or arſenic, to de- 
ſubſtance. Some uſe oil 


of vitriory | 2 
rides: all which methods have at 


SPLENTS, in horſes, are hard tiffe needed, only they are apt 


excreſcences that grow on the ſhank 
bone, and ate of various ſhapes and 
ſizes. Some horſes are more ſubject 
to ſplents than others ; but young 
horſes are moſt liable to theſe infir- 
mities, which often wear off and diſ- 
appear of themſelves. Few horſes 
put out ſplents after they are ſeven 
or eight years old, unleſs they meet 
with blows or accidents. 

A ſplent that ariſes in the middle 
of the ſhank bone is no way dan- 
gerous ; but thoſe that ariſe on the 
back part of this bone, when they 
grow large and preſs againſt the 
back ſinew, always cauſe lameneſs 
or ſtiffneſs, by rubbing againſt it: 
the others, except they are ſituated 
near the joints, ſeldom occaſion lame- 
nels. 

As to the cure of ſplents, the beſt 
way is not to meddie with them, 


to leave a ſcar with the loſs of hair. 
Thoſe applications that are of a 
more caultic nature, often do more 
hurt than good, eſpecially when the 
ſplent is grown very hard, as they 
produce a rottenneſs, which keeps 
running ſeveral months before the 
ulcer can be healed, and then leaves 
an ugly ſcar. Mild bliſters' often 
repeated, as recommended in the 
caſe of a Box E Seavin, ſhould firſt 
be tried, as the moſt eligible me- 
thod, and will generally ſucceed 
even beyond expectation: but if 
they fail, and the ſplent be near the 
knee or joints, you muſt fire and 
bliſter, in the ſame manner as for 
the bone ſpavin. 

Splents on the back part of the 
ſhank bone, are difficult to cure, by 
reaſon of the back finews covering 
them: the velt way is to bore the 

lpler.t 
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ſplent in fevera} plates with an iron, 
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mehns of drains'or finks cut for that 


not very hot, and then to fire in the purpoſe 


comtnon way, not making the lines 
too deep, but very cloſe together. 
* Bur tlet. 

SPRAIN, or SrRA IR. See the 
article 8 TR AIV. 

SPUNGE, in the manage, is the 
extremity or point of a horſe's ſhoe, 
that ”nfwers to the heel df his foot, 
upon it the calkins are made: thick 
ſpunge ruins the horſe's heels, and 
therefore ought never to be uſed, 
Oui let. 

SPUR, in the manage, à ſmall 

iece of iron, of two branches, 
bended in the form of a ſemi- circle, 
for receiving the horſeman's heel in 
their cavity. with a rowel, that is, 
à ſmall piece of 'iron with eight or 
þ 3 2 out behind, to 
-prick the horſe's fide withal upon 
occaſion. ' See PRIck and HEer. 
Guiltet. 

SQUARE, in the manage. is uſed 
"for working in a ſquare. The pifte 

or tread of a volt, inſtead of being 
always circular, and traced upon a 
- circumference round a center, ought 
to be imagined as if it formed four 
ſtraight equal lines laid in a fquare, 
and equally removed from the cen- 
tre, or the pillar, which repreſents 
it in the middle of the manage- 


ground; ſo that to work in a ſquare, 
is to ride along each of theſe four 


lines, turning the hand at every 
corner, and ſo paſſing ſtom one line 
to another. Gulet. 
S8 TABLE. Nothing conduces 
more to the health of a horſe, than 
the having a and wholſor:e 
ſtable. The ſituation of a ſtable 
 ſhovid always be in a good air. and 
on a 'firm, dry, and hard ground, 
that in winter the horſe may come 
in and go out clean. It ſhould al- 
vVvays be built ſomewhat on an aſcent, 
that the urine, and other foulneſſes, 
may be eaſily "conveyed away by 


rpoſe. ; 

As there is no animal that delights 
more in elennlineis than the horſe, 
or that more abominates bad ſmells, 
care ſhould be taken that there be no 
hog-ſtie, hen-rooſt, or neceſſary- 
houſe near the place where the ſta- 
ble is to be built; for the ſwallow- 
ing of 'feathers, which is very apt 
to happen when hen- rooſts are near, 
often proves mortal to horſes; and 
the ſteams of a bog-bouſe, or hog s- 
dung, will breed many diſtenipers; 
and particularly they will bring on 
the farcy and blindneſs in many 
horſes. It is much better to build 
the walls of a ſtable of brick than of 
fone, for the former is always dry, 


the other often fweats, and is very 


apt to be damp; and to cauſe rheums 
and catatrhs to horſes that are ſet in 


the ſtable in damp weather. 


The walls ought therefore to be 


of brick, and to be made of a mo- 


derate thicknęſs, two bricks, or a 
brick and a half at the leaſt, both 


ſor the ſake of ſafety and warthth in 
winter, and to keep 


off the beat of 
the ſun in the midſt of ſummer, 


"which would ſpoil the horſe's appe- 
tite, and fink his ſpiries. The win- 


dows thould be made on the eaſt and 
north ſides of the building, that the 


north air may be let in to cool the 


ſtables in ſummer, and the riſing fun 
all the year round, eſpecially in 
winter. The windows ſhould either 


be faſhed, or have large caſements, 
for the ſake of letting in air enough; 


and there ſhould always be cloſe. 
wooden ſhutters, that the light may 
be ſhut out at pleaſure; by which 
means the horſe will be brought to 
fleep'in the middle of the day, as 
well as in the nigbt, when it is 
judged proper that he ſhould do fo. 
Many pave the whole ſtable with 
ſtone, but it is much better to have 
that part which the horſe is to lie 

upon 
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upon, boarded with oak platks : 
for it will be not only eaſier, but 
more warm and comfortable to the 
creature, The boards muſt be laid 
as even as poſſible, for this is the 
way to make the creature lie moſt at 
his eaſe, and in the moſt healthful 
poſture. The dealers in horſes ge- 
nerally indeed make the boards be 
laid higher toward the top, and 
ſlanting down: this ſhews a horſe 
to more advantage as he lies, but it 
is very uncomfortable to the crez- 
ture, and his hinder parts are always 
ſlipping down, and the hind legs are 
often made ſubject ro fwellings by 
it. The planks ſhould be laid croſs- 
wiſe, not lengthwite, and there are 
10 be ſeveral holes bored through 
them to receive the urine, and carry 
it off underneath the floor into fome 
drain, or common receptacle. Ihe 
ground behind ſhould be raited to a 
level with the planks, that the horte 
may always ſtand even, and the floor 
behind ſhould be paved with ſmall 
pebbles, and the place where the 
rack ſtands ſhould be well wain- 
ſcotted. There are to be wo rings 
placed on each fide of the ſtall, tor 
the borſe's halter to run through, 
and a logger is to be fixed to the 
end of this. ſufficient to pole it per- 
pendicularly, but not ſo heavy as 
to tire the horie, or to hinder him 
from eating. The beit place ior 
him to eat his corn in is a drawer, 
or locker, made in ihe wainlcot par- 
tition ; this need not be large, and 
conſequently need not take up much 
room, fo that it may be ealily fixed, 
and taken out to clean at plealure : 
by this means the common air'tinels 
of a fixed manger is to be avoided. 
Many people ate ag«inft having a 
rack in their ſtables; they give the 
horſe his bay ſprinkied upon his 
litter ; and if they think he treads 
it too much, or too ſoon, they only 
nail up thtee or four boards, by 
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way of a trough, to give it to hint 
in. The reaſon of this is, that the 
continual lifting up the head to feed 
out of the rack, is an unnatural 
poſture for a horſe, which was in- 
tended to take his food up from the 
ground, and makes him, as they 
expreſs it, withy-cragged. In the 
way of ſprinkling the hay on the 
litter, or Jaying it in a trough even 
with the ground, he not on y t»kes 
It up as if trom the earth in a natural 
way, but can eat as he lies, which 
is a piece of indulgence that a horſe 
takes great pleaſure in. 

When there is ſtable- room e- 
nough, partitions are to be made for 
teveral hortes to ſtand in; theſe 
ſhould always allow room enough 
tor the horte to turn about, and lie 
down conveniently in; and they 
ihould be boarded up ſo high toward 
the head, that the horſes placed in 
leparate ſtalls, may not be able to 
ſmel} at one another, nor moleſt 
each other any way. One of theſe 
ſtalls ought to be covered in, and 
made convenient for the groom to 
lie in, in caſe of a great match, or 
the ſickneſs of a valuable horſe. 
Behind the horſes there ſhould be a 
row of pegs, to hang up ſaddles, 
bridles, and other neceſſary utenſils ; 
and tome ſhelves for the banging up 
bruſhes, &c. and the ftanding of 
pots of ointment and other prepara- 
tions. 

The ſtables of the nobility are 
often incommoded by bins for oats 
placed in them, which take up a 
great deal of room with very little 
advan'age. Dr. Plot has given us, 
in his hittory of Oxiofdthire, a very 
convenient method. uicd by a gen- 
tleman of that country. to prevent 
this. It is done by making a con- 
veniency to let the oats down fiom 
above, out of a veſſe like the hopper 
of a mill, whence they fall into a 
{quare pipe of about four inches dia- 

0 meter, 
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meter, let into the wall, which comes 
down into a cupboard alſo let into 
the wall, but with its mouth fo near 
the bottom, that there ſhall never 
be more than about a gallon in the 
cupboard at a time; which being 
taken out and given to the horſes, 
another gallon immediately ſucceeds 
it from above, without any trouble 
to the groom or any body elſe. By 
this means there 1s not an inch of 
room loſt in the lower part of the 
ſtable where the horſes ſtand ; and 
there is this great conveniency be- 
fide, that the oats are always kept 
ſweet by it ; for every gallon that is 
taken away puts the whole quantity 
above in motion, by the running 
down of the gallon that ſupplies its 
place; and no muſtineſs ever comes 
where there is this continual airing 
and motion. There may eaſily be 
contrived two of theſe, the one for 
the oats, the other for ſplit beans ; 
and both of them may be let into the 
range of preſſes, the oats and beans 
being ſeparated above by partitions. 
The other requiſites for a ſtable are 
a dung yard, a pump, and a con- 
duit ; and if ſome pond or running 
river be near, it is greatly the better. 
Sportſman's Didionary. 

STAG-EVIL, in horſes, a kind 
of univerſal cramp or convulſion. 
See Coxvuls los. 

STAGGERS, STAVERS, or 
ArorlE xx, in horſes. See the ar- 
ticle ApopLEXY. 

STALING of Blood, a diſorder 
to which horſes are ſeldom ſubject, 
unleſs they have received ſome ſtrain 
in their kidneys, or have ſome blood 
veſſels ruptured about the neck of 

the bladder; or from ſome ſcorbutic 
_ eroſion there, or in the urethra, 
whereby the mouths of ſome of the 
ſmall blood veſſels are laid open, 
and ſend forth a bloody ichor. When 
this happens, it is generally very 
ſmall in quantity, and goes off with- 
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out the help of medicine. This diſ- 
order may proceed from ſharp rugged 
ſtones in the kidneys, ureters, or a- 
bout the neck of the bladder, though 
it is imagined that, for the moſt 

rt, it is the effects of very hard 
about, or other ill uſage. 

In this malady the urine is bloody, 
and ſometimes clear blood comes 
away juſt afier ſtaling; and there- 
fore, in order to a cure, if the horſe 
be fat and luſty, it will be proper to 
bleed plentifully ; but if he be low 
in fleſh, more ſparingly ; after which, 
give the following ball. * Take 
* conſerve of red roſes and lucatel- 
© lus balſam, of each fix drams ; 
* ſpermacceti, half an ounce ; fal 
* prunellz and [riſh late, of each 
* twodrams ; ſyrup of corn poppies, 
* ſufficient to make it into a ball.” 

This generally cures any horſe 
that ſtales blood, while the diſorder 
is new ; and, when the blood does 
not proceed from ſome inward ulcer, 
it may be repeated, until the ſymp- 
tom goes off, that the horſe ſtales 
freely, and without the appearance 
of blood. If the bloodineſs of the 
urine proceeds from an ulcer in the 
kidneys, neck of the bladder, or 
urethra, which may be known by 
pain and ſtops in ſtalings, and by a 
purulent ſediment in the urine, it 
muſt be treated as before directed; 
and if obſtinate, with mercurials, 
and ſuch other medicines as ſweeten 
and attenuate the blood. See the 
article BLADDpER and Kipners. 
Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Horſes. 

or the treatment of profuſe ſtal- 
ing, or a diabetes, ſee the article 
DiaBETEs. 


For a ſuppreſſioa of - urine, ſee 
STRANGURY. 

For the pain-piſs, or ſtrangury, 
ſee the article STRanGURY. 

For other diſorders that relate to 
the ſtaling of horſes, ſee the article 
Kipnsrs, Cc. | 

STAL- 
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STALLION is an ungelt or 
ſtone horſe, deſigned for the cover- 
ing of mares, in order to propagate 
the ſpecies ; and, when his ſtones are 
taken away, and he is gelt, is called 


a _ . 

ow in the chuſing ſtone horſes, 
or ſtallions for mares, you ought to 
take great care that they neither have 
moon-eyes, . watery - eyes, blood- 
ſhotten-eyes, ſplents, ſpavins, curbs, 
nor, if poſſible, any natural imper- 
ſection of any kind whatſoever ; for 
if they have, the colts will take 
them hereditary from their parents. 
But let them be the beſt, ableſt, 
higheſt ſpirited, faireſt coloured, and 
fineſt-ſhaped ; and a perſon ſhould 
inform himſelf of all natural defects 
in them, of which none are free. 
As for his Age, he ought not to be 
younger, to cover a mare, than four 
years old, from which time forward 
he will beget colts till twenty. 

Let the ſtallion be ſo bigh fed, as 
to be full of luſt and vigour, and 
then brought to the place where the 
mares are ; take off his hinder ſhoes, 
and let him cover a mare in hand 
twice or thrice, to keep him ſober ; 
then pull off his bridle, and turn 
him looſe to the reft of the mares, 
which muſt be in a convenient cloſe, 
with firong fences and good food ; 
and there leave him till he has co- 
vered them all, ſo that they will take 
horſe no more ; by which time his 
courage will be pretty well cooled. 
Ten or twelve mares are enough 
for one horſe in the ſame year; it 
wil alſo be neceſſary to have ſome 
little ſhed or hovel in the field, to 
which he may retreat to defend him 
from the rain, ſun, and wind, which 
are very weakening to a horſe : let 
there be likewiſe a rack and manger 


to feed him in, during his covering- 


time, and it would not be amiſs, if 
one Wcre to watch him during that 
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time, for fear of any accident, and 
the better to know how often he co- 
vers each mare. 

When he has done his duty, take 
him away from the mares, and re- 
move them into ſome freſh paſture. 
Take notice, that when you would 
have mares covered, either in hand 
or otherwiſe, that both the ſtallion 
and mare ought to have the fame 
feeding, viz. if the horſe be at hay 
and oats, which are commonly cal. 
led hard meats, the mare ſhould be 
alſo at hard meat, otherwile ſhe will 
not be ſo fit to hold. In the like 
manner, if the ſtallion be at graſs, 
you muſt alſo put the mare to graſs, 
Thoſe mares which are in middling 
caſe, conceive the moſt eaſily; where- 
as thoſe that are very fat hold with 
great difficulty ; thoſe of them that 
are hot and in ſeaſon, retain a great 
deal better; their heat exciting the 
ſtallion, who, on his part, performs 
the action with greater vigour and 
ardour. And when you cover a 
mare in hand, in order that ſhe may 
the more certainly hold, let the ſtal- 
lion and mare be ſo placed in the ſta- 
ble, that they may ſee each other, 
keeping them ſo for ſome time, 
which will animate them both, and 
then they will hardly fail to generate. 
See the article MaRxk. 

For the ordering of a ſtallion, 
ſome give the following inſtructions. 
Feed the ſtallion for three months 
at leaſt, before he is to cover, with 
good oats, peaſe, or beans, or wich 
coarſe bread and a little hay, bur 
a good deal of wheat ſtraw : carry- 
ing him twice a day out to water, 
walking him up and down for an 


hour after he has drank, but without 
making him ſweat. If the Rallion be 
not thus brought into wind betore he 
covers, he will be in danger of be- 
coming purſey, and broken winded ; 
and if he be not well fed, he will not 
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he able to perform his taſk, or at 
beſt the colts would be but pitiful, 
and weak ones; and though you 
ſhould take great care to nouriſh him, 
yet you will take him in again very 
weak. If you put him to many 
mares, he will not ſerve you to long, 
but his mane and tail will fall away 
by reaſon of poverty, and it will be 
a difficult matter to bring him to a 
good condition of body, againſt the 
year following. He ought to have 
mares according to his ſtrength, as 
twelve or fittcen, or at moſt not a- 
bove twenty. See the articles HoxsE, 
and BREEDING of hor ſes. 

STARS, in the manage, are di- 
flinguiſhing marks in the fore-heads 
of horſes, and they are utually made 
either white, black, or red. See the 
article Mas ks of @ horſe. 

The method of making a ſtar is 
as follows: if you would have a 
white one in his fore-head, or 1n- 
deed in any other part of his body, 
firſt, with a razor, ſhave away the 
hair, of the width or bigneſs that 
you would have the ſtar to be; then 
take a little oil of vitriol in an oyſter- 
thell, and dip a feather or piece of 
itick into it, for it will eat both lin- 
pen and woollen, and juſt wet it all 
over the place that you have ſhaved, 
and it will eat away the roots of the 
hairs, and the next that come will 
be white It need not be done above 
once, and may be healed up with 
copperas-water, and green ointment, 
Solleyſell. 

STARING COAT, or Hiper 
BOUND, Sce the article Hip 
BOUXU. 

STARLING COLOUR # 4 
horſe. See the article Colous. 

STARTING, in the manage. 
A horſe is ſaid to be ſtarting, ſkit- 
tiſh, or timorous, that takes every 
object he ſces to be otherwile than ir 
is; upon which he ſtops, flies out, 
and (tarts ſuddenly to one hide, in- 
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ſomuch that the rider cannot make 
him come near the place where the 
object is. This fault is more com- 
mon to geldings than flone-horſes. 
Such horſes alſo as have bad eyes 
are moſt ſubject to it, as well as 
thoſe that have been kept a long time 
in a ſtable without airing ; but theſe 
laſt are eaſily cured of it. When 
you have a ſkittiſh horſe, never Beat 
him in bis conſternation, but make 
him advance gently, and with ſoft 
means, to the ſcate-crow that alarms 
him. till he recovers it, and gains 
aſſurance. Guillet. 

STATELY, in the manage. A 
horſe is ſaid to be ſtately that goes 
with a proud ſtrutuüng gait. Guillet. 

STAVERS, STacGEtxs, or A- 
POPLEXY, See the article Apo- 
PLEXY. 

STAY. 7. ftay the hand, in the 
manage, to ſtay or ſuſtain a horſe, 
is to hold the bridle firm and high, 
Guillet, 

Sl EP, in the manage. See the 
article WALK. 

SrEr and LEaP ; is one of the 
ſeven airs, or artificial ions of a 
horſe, being, as it were, three airs ; 
for the pace or ſtep is terra a terra, 
the raiſing is a co! vet, and the leap 
finithes the whole. he ſtep puts 
the horſe upon the hand, and gives 
him a riſe to leap, like one that runs 
before he leaps, and ſo may leap 
higher than he that goes every time 
a leap. For leaps of all kinds give 
no help with your legs at all, only 
hold him up with the bridle-hand 
when he riſes before, that ſo he may 
riſe the higher behind; and when 
he begins to t'iſe behind, then put 
your bridle-hand a little forwards 
to hold him up before, and ſtay 
him there upon the hand, as if he 
hung in the air ; and time the mo- 
tion of your bridie-hand, ſo as that 
you may take him, as if he were 
a ball upon the bound, which = 
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the greateſt ſecret of all in leaping a 
«horſe right, Guillet. 


STIFFLE in a horſe, a large 
muſcle or part of the hind-leg, which 


advances towards his belly; and is a 


moſt dangerous part to receive a 
blow upon. So/ley/ell. 

Of burts in the SrireLE. Theſe, 
or moſt other accidents of this kind, 
come by a ſtrain or blow on the ſtiffle 
bone, which is the knee-pan of a horſe. 
Sometimes the ligaments which cover 
that bone are ſo much relaxed, that 
it becomes looſe, moving upwards, 
and downwards, and ſideways, by 
the touch of your hand; and the 
horſe going downright lame is faid 
to be /ifiled - but it is a general miſ- 
take in authors to fancy the bone is 
miſplaced ; that being merely impoſ- 
fible, unleſs the broad ligaments were 
cut; and then indeed ic might burſt 
out of its place. The cure conſiſts 
in the application of thoſe things that 
are proper to ſtrengthen the relaxed 
ligaments. If the {train be new, vi- 
negar and bole, &c. ought to be 
made uſe of; and after that, a plaſ- 
ter made of pitch, myrrh, olibanum, 
dragon's blood. &c. The pitch muſt 
be melted with a little oil, or hog's 
lard ; and the other ingredients made 
into powder, and ſtirred ioto it while 
it is warm; after which it may be 
poured upon the ſtiffling place, co- 
vering it with flokes or the ſtuffings of 
an old ſaddle. Ihe horſe ought not 
to be put to any hard exerciſe, but 
may go to graſs, or be led abroad for 
the ſpace of an hour every day, until 
he is able to bear greater fatigue. 
Gib/on's Farrier's Guide. 

STIRRUP, in the manage, a well 
known iron frame, faltened to a ſad- 
die with a thong of leather, for the 
rider to reſt his foot on. Let your 
ſtirrup-leather be ſtrong, as allo the 
ſtirrup- itons, which ſhould be pretty 
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large, that you may the ſooner quit 
them in caſe of a fall. Ruſtic Did. 

The ſtirrup, is a reſt for a rider's 
foot, compoſed of ſome ſmall pieces 
of iron, tor into bars, and level 
below, but arched in the upper part, 
by which fide they are hung in ſtir- 
rup-leathers. Bear vigorouſly upon 
your ſtirrup when you have your 
foot in it, and hold the point of your 
toot higher than the heel. When you 
would ſtop your horſe, you mult 
bear upon your ſtirrups. 

You ſhould keep your right ſtirrup 
half a point ſhorter than the left, for 
in combat the horſeman bears and 
reſts more upon the right, and to fa- 
cilitate the mounting of your horſe, 
the left ſtirrup ſhould be longer than 
the other. 

Jo loſe one's ſtirrups, is to ſuffer 
them to ſlip from the foot. 

The ftirrup foot, or the near fore 
foot, is the left foot behind. 

Stirrup- leather, is a lathe or thong 
of leather, deſcending from the ſad- 
dle, down by the horſe's ribs, upon 
which the ſtirrups hang. 

Stirrup-bearer, is an end of leather 
made faſt to the end of the ſaddle, 
to truſs up the ſtitrups when the rider 
is alighted, and the horſe ſent to the 
ſtable. Guillet. 

STOMACH of a horſe is round 
and ſomewhat long, reſembling a 
bagpipe, but more capacious on the 
left fide than on the right; its mag- 
nitude is generally ſpeaking more 
or leſs, according to the ſize of the 
horſe; it is alſo compoſed of three 
caſes, the outermoſt of which ſeems 
to riſe from the peritonzum ; the 
ſecond is muſcular and fleſhy ; and 
the laſt a continuation of the inner- 
moſt coat of the gullet, which 
paſſes from the mouth to the ſto- 
mach, and begins at the root of 
the tongue, behind the head of the 

windpipe, 
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and fleſhy fibres, whereby it contracts 
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wind wipe, where it is inſerted into the der to ſtop a horſe, the rider ſhould, 
ſtomach. It is compoſed of a pretty in the firſt place, bring to the calves 
thick ſubſtance, made up of circular of his legs, to animate the horſe, 
then bending his body backwards, 
and dilates itſelf, to give way to the raiſe the bridle-hand, without movin 
aliment, or ſhut up the ſtomach at the elbow ; then vigorouſly . 
pleaſure. This is called the left or up- the hams, and reſt upon the ſtirrups, 
per orifice of the ſtomach. and that to make him form the times or mo- 
whereby it diſcharges itſelf into the tions of his ſtop, in falcading, with 
duodenum, its right or lower orifice. his haunches three or four times. 

'The uſe of the ſtomach is to con- You ſhould not form the ftops of 
coct and digeſt the aliment, ſo as to your horſe ſhort and precipitate, leſt 
render it fit for nouriſhment; and this you ſpoil his hams and inouth. After 
is performed chiefly by its muſcular ſtopping. a horſe ſhould be made to 
motion, which is manifeſt from its make two or three corvets. | 
ſtructure, and the power it has of The oppoſite term to ſtop is part- 
contracting itſelf into thoſe rugz, ing. In former times, the ſtop of a 
which we diſcover in it, when it is horſe was called parade. See the ar- 
empty. Gibſon's Farrier's Guide, ticles Rarsz and Nairs. 

For the diſeaſes of the Srouach, Half a STox, is a ſtop not finiſhed 
ſee the articles ArBETITE, Bors, &c. by a peſate; fo that the horſe, after 

STOMACH SKINS, There are falcading three or four times upon 
ſome foals under the age of fix the haunches, reſumes and continues 
months, which, tho' their dams yield his gallop, without making peſates, 
abundance of milk, decay daily, and or corvets. See the articles PESATE, 
have a cough, occaſioned by certain Coxvert, &c. Guillet. 
pellicles or little ſkins that breed in STRAIGHT, in the manage. 
their ſtomachs, even to that degree To part or go ſtraight, or right out, 
as to obſtruct their breathing, and at is to go upon a tread in a ſtraight 
laſt utterly deſtroy them. line - When you would puſh your 

To cure this malady, take the bag horſe forwards, make him part 
wherein the foal came out of the belly ſtraight, without traverſing or beat- 
of it's dam, and having dried it, give ing idewiſe. Guillet. 
as much thereof in milk as you can S TRAIN. or Srrain, in what- 
take up with thiee fingers. This te- ever part of a horſe, is a relaxation 
medy is allo good for all diſeaſes that of the muſcles, and proceeds from 
befal them while they are under fix either flips, or blows, or from hard 
years of age: but if you cannot have riding. Hood. 
the bag, then take the lungs of a It js neceſſary to obſerve, that in 
young tox; dry and powder them, all ſtrains, the muſcular or tendi- 
and ule it inſtead of the aforelaid nous fibres are overſtretched ; and 


powder. Ruftic Did. ſometimes ruptured or broke. To 
STONES of « horſe. See the ar- form therefore a true idea of theſe 
ticle TESTICLES. diſorders, let us firſt conſider every 
STONKS bruiſed or ſevelled., See muſcle and tendon as compoled of 
Cops felled. ſpringy, elaſtic fibres, which have 


d'TOP, in the manage, is a pauſe, a proper power of their own, to 
or diſcontinuation of going, In o- coniratt and extend themſelves; or 


make 
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wle their aQion more familiar, let 
us compare them to a piece of cat- 
gut, that we may the better judge, 
with what propriety oily medicines 
are directed for their cure. Thus, 
then, it by a violent extenſion of this 
catgut, you had fo- overſtretched it 
as to deſtroy its ſpringineſs, or elaſti- 
city, and was inclined to recover 1ts 
loſt tone, would you for this purpoſe 
think of ſoaking it in oil? And is not 
the method ot treating ſtrains or 
overſtrerched muſcles and tendons 
full as prepoſterous, when you bathe 
or ſoak them in oily medicines, at a 
time that they want reſtringents, to 
brace them up. 

In all violent ſtrains of either ten- 
dons or muſcles, whatever opinion 
we may entertain of bathing and 
anointing with favourite noſtrums, 
which often ſucceed in light caſes, 
where perhaps bandage alone would 
have done: yet it is the latter, with 
proper reſting the relaxed fibres till 


they bave thoroughly recovered their 


tone, that are the chief things to be 


. depended on ; and frequently ſome 


months are neceſſary for affecting the 
cure. | 

All violent ſtrains of the liga- 
ments, which connect the bones to- 
gether, eſpecially thoſe of the thigh, 
require time and turning out to grats, 
to perfect a recovery, External ap- 
plications can avail but little here ; 
the parts affected lying too deep, 
and ſo furrounded with muicles that 
medicine cannot penetrate to them. 
The ſooner in theſe caſes a horſe is 
turned out to graſs, the better, as 
the gentle motion in the field will 
prevent the ligaments and joint-oil 
from thickening, and of courſe the 
joint itlelt from growing ſtiff; nor 
do we believe that firing, ſo com- 
monly practiſed in this caſe, is of 
half the conſequence as reſt, and 
turning out for a conſiderable time, 
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which by the bye is always adviſed 
at the time the horſe is fired. 

When a horſe's ſhoulder is over- 
ſtrained, he does not put out that 
leg as the other; but to prevent 
pain, ſets the ſound foot bardily on 
the ground, to ſave the other; even 
though he be turned ſhort on the 
!2me fide, which motion tries him 
the moſt of any. When trotted in 
hand, inſtead of pulling his leg for- 
wards in a right line, he forms 2 
circle with the lame leg, and when 
he ſtands in the ſtable, that leg is 
advanced before the other: In order 
to cure this lameneſs, firſt bleed him. 


- and let the whole ſhoulder he well 


bathed three times a day with hot 
verjuice or vinegar, in which may 


be diſſolved a piece of ſoap: but_ 


i! the lameneſs continues, without 
ſwelling or inflammation, after reſt- 
ing two or three days, let the muſ- 
cles be well rubbed for a conſider- 
able time, to make them penetrate, 
with oe opodeldock, or either of 
the following mixtures. © Take 
* camphorated ſpirit of wine two 
* ounces; oil of turpentine, one 
* ounce; this proportion will pre- 

vent the hair coming off.“ Or, 
Take the beſt vinegar, half a 
pint ; ſpirit of vitriol, and cam- 
phorated ſpirit of wine, of each 
two ounces,” 
When the ſhoulder is very much 
ſwelled, it ſhould be fomented with 
woollen cloths (large enough to co- 
ver the whole) wrung out of hot 
verjuice, and ſpirit of wine, or a fo- 
mentation prepared with a ſtrong de- 
coction of wormwood, bay-leaves, 
and roſemary; to a quart of which 
may beadded halt a pint of ſpirit of 
Wing. a 

rowel in the point of the ſhoul- 
der in this caſe does great ſervice, 
eſpecially if the ſtrain has been very 
violent, and the ſwelling very large: 


but 
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but as to boring up the ſhoulder 
with a hot iron, and afterwards in- 
flating it, is both a cruel and abſurd 
treatment ; and the pegging up the 
ſound foot, or ſetting on a patten 
ſhoe, to bring the lame thoulder on 
a ſtretch, is a moſt prepoſterous 
practice, and directly calculated to 
render a horſe incurably lame, for 
it can only be neceſſary in caſes the 
very oppoſite to this, where the muſ- 
cles have been long contrafted, and 
we want to ſtretch them out. When 
poultices can be applied, they are at 
firſt undoubtedly very effectual, af- 
ter bathing with hot vinegar, or ver- 
Juice ; and are to be preferred greatly 
to cold charges, which, by drying 
fo ſoon on the part, keep it ſtiff and 
uneaſy ; let them be prepared with 
oatmeal, rye flower, or bran boiled 
up in vinegar, ſtrong beer, or red 
wine lees, with lard enough to pre- 
vent their growing ſtiff; and when 
by theſe means the inflammation and 
ſwelling is brought down, bathe the 
part twice a day with either of the 
above mixtures, opodeldock or cam- 
phorated ſpirits of wine; and rowl 
the part three or four inches both 
above agd below with a ſtrong linnen 
rowler, of about two fingers width, 
which will contribute-not a little to 
the recovery, by ringing up the re- 
laxed tendon, and perhaps is more to 
be depended on than the applications 
themſelves. 

In ſtrains of the coffin- joint, that 
have not been diſcovered in time, 
there will grow luch a ſtiffneſs in 
the joint, that the horſe will only 
touch the ground with his toe, and 
the joint cannot be played with the 
band; the only method hete is te- 
peated bliſteting, and then firing ſu- 
perficially. 

For 3 in the back ſine ws. 
See BAck SIX EW STRAINED. * 
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Strains in the knees and paſterns 


ariſe frequently from kicks or blows ; 
if they are much ſwelled, apply firſt 
the poultices ; and when the ſwelling 
is abated, bathe with the following 
mixture. Take vinegar, one pint ; 
* camphorated ſpirits of wine, four 
* ounces ; white vitriol diſſolved in 
Da little water, two drams, or, take 
* the whites of three or four eggs, 
beat them into a froth with a ſpoon, 
to which add an ounce of roch 
* alum finely powdered ; ſpitit of 
* turpentine and wine, of each half 
* an ounce: mix them well together.” 
The following is alſo much recotn- 
mended by the French: writers, and 
has been found very tucceſsfu] in 
ſome old ftrains, when other reme- 
dies have failed, * Take one pound 
of tar, and two of rectified ſpirits of 
* wine; ſtir them together over a fire, 
till they incorporate, (but take care 
the flame does not catch the ſpirits) 
* then add two ounces of bole finely 
* powdered, and a ſufficient quantity 
of oatmeal, to bring it to the con- 
ſiſtence of a poultice; to which 
* add lard enough to prevent its 
* growing dry; apply it ſpread on 
cloth twice a day, * Fo 
As great weakneſs remains in the 
paſterns after violent ſtrains, the beſt 
method is to turn the horſe out to 
graſs, till he is perfectly recovered : 
when this cannot be complied with, 
the general way is to bliſter and fire. 
Strains in the back are to be treated, 
by ſoaking the parts with coolers and 
repellers: but when the ligaments 
are hurt, and they are attended with 


great weakneſs and pain, uſe the fo- . 


mentation, If a hardneſs ſhould re- 
main on the outſide, it may be re- 
moved by repeated bliſterings; if 
within, it may be out of the power 
of any external applications to re- 


move: however, the joint ſhould be 
ä fired 
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fred gently, with ſmall razes or lines 
pretty cloſe together, and then co- 
vered with a mercurial plaiſter. To 
the diſcutient plaiſter above-men- 
tioned; may be added crude ſal ar- 
moniac, with a handful of wood aſhes 
boiled init. Bartlez. | 

Strains in the Stiffle, or whirl- bone, 
are to be treated with the following 
vintment, by rubbing it in well upon 
the part affected with the hand, co- 
vered with a bladder, and to make 
it penetrate the better, it may be aſ- 
ſiſted with a hot iron. Take oil 
« of turpentine, linſeed oil, and oil of 
« camomile, of each two ounces ; 
© five ounces of nerve ointment ; 
« ointment of marſhmallows, and 
« deer's ſuet, of each two ounces ; 
oil of St. John's wart, and oil of 
thyme, of each an ounce. Melt 
theſe all well together, and when 
almoſt cold, add to them an ounce 
of ſublimate in fine powder. 
When the ſtrain in the whi:]bone 
is violent, and that you are obliged 
to fire, this muſt be done very deep. 
We ſhall here exhibit the form of a 
bliſtering ointment, which we have 
always tound to anſwer our purpoſe 
better than any other, which is as 
follows, viz. | 

Take an ounce of train oil, three 
© ounces of nerve ointment ; freſh 
* butter and tar, of each two 
© ounces; an ounce and a half of 
Spaniſh flies powdered ; and half 
an ounce of euphorbium. Make 
theſe with ſome bees wax into an 
ointment. Mods Farriery. 
STRANGLES, à diftemper to 
which col:s and young horſes are 
very ſubje&, and begins with a ſwel- 
ling between the jaw-bones, which 
ſometimes extends to tile muſcles of 
the tongue, and is attended with 
ſuch great heat, pain, and inflam- 
mation, that ſometimes, till matter 
is formed, the horſe ſwallows with 
the utmoſt difficulty. 
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Many colts have the ſtrangles at 

ral, which come to maturity, and 

reak, making a very plentiful diſ- 
charge, without any 2 help be- 
ſides What nature affords; and thoſe 
that eſcape the ſtrangles at graſs, for 
the moſt part, are ſeized when they 
are firſt taken up and put to buſineſs ; 
and we often obſerve the change of 
diet, the alteration of air and exer- 
ciſe, bring on the ſtrangles. Other 
cauſes may be, their catching cold, 
their ſhedding their teeth, or what 
ever may induce pain, or bring a 
flux of humours at any critical time 
upon the throat and jaws. 

The ſymptoms are extraordinary 
heat and feveriſhneſs, with a painful 
cough, and a great inclination to 
drink, without being able : ſome 
horſes loſing. their appetite entirely, 
others eating but little, by reaſon ef 


the pain which chewing and ſwal- 


lowing occaſions : when the ſwelling 
begins on the inſide of the jaw bones, 
it is much longer in coming to mat- 
ter, than when more to the middle: 
when it arifes among the glands, 
and divides into ſeveral tumours, 
the cure is generally tedious, as it 
breaks in different places; and when 
it forms upwards on the windpipe 
and gullet, there is ſometimes dan- 
ger of ſuffocation, unleſs the ſwel- 
ling breaks. But the moſt danger- 
ous kind is, when beſides the above 
ſymptoms, the horſe runs at the noſe : 
this by ſome is called the baſtard 
ſtrangles. 

As this diſorder ſeems to be criti- 
cal, the molt approved method is to 
aſſiſt nature in bringing the ſwellings 
to maturity,” by keeping them con- 
ſtantly moiſt, with ointment of 
marſhmallows, and covering the 
head and neck with a warm hood. 
But as all ſwellings in glandular 
parts ſuppurate ſlowly, the following 
poultice may be applied hot twice a 


day; 1 alſo a very proper one ta 


p ripen 
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pen or bring any other ſwelling to 
matter. 


© Take of marſhmallows 
* ten handfuls ; white lilly root, half 


© a pound; linfeed and fenugreek 


© ſeed bruiſed, of each four ounces ; 
* boil them in two quarts of water, 
„till the whole is pulpy ; and add 
four ounces of ointment of marſh- 


mallows, and a ſufficient quantity 
of hogs 
+« ſtiff and dry.” 
dy theſe means, the matter is gene- 


lard, to prevent its growing 
n five of ſix days, 


rally formed. and makes its way 
through the ſkin, and it the diſcharge 
is made frecly, and with eaſe, the 
opening need not be inlarged, but 
ſhould be dreſſed with the following 
ointment ſpread on tow, ſtill conti- 
nuing the poultice over it, to pro- 
mote the digeſtion, and prevent any 
remaining bardneſs. * Take roſin 


and burgundy pitch, of each a 


* pound and a half, honey and com- 
mon turpentine, each eight ounces ; 
* yellow wax, four ounces; hogs 
* lard, one pound; verdigreaſe finely 
© powdered, one ounce ; melt the in- 
* predients together, but don't put 
jn the verdigreaſe till removed from 
the fire; and it ſhould be ſtirred in 
by degrees, till the whole is grown 
« ſtiff and cool.” 

If the fever and inflammation run 
high, and the ſwelling be ſo ſituated 
as ts endanger ſuffocation, a mode- 
Tate quantity of blood muſt be taken 
away; and the remainder dijuted 
with plenty of water gruel, or warm 
water maſhes, &c. 

The running at the noſe, which 
often attends the ſtrangles, is dan- 
gerous ; eſpecially if it continues af- 
ter they have ripened and broke, as 
the horſe will be greatly weakened 
thereby. To prevent this waſte 
and decay, give him every day. for 
ſome time, an ounce of Jeſuits bark, 
or a ſtrong decoction of guaiacum 
ſhavings, which hath been found 
extremely beneficial in reſtraining 
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thefe glandular diſcharges, when too 
liberal; and in drying up ulcers of 
all kinds in horſes. See the article 
GLANDERs. 

If a hardneſs remains after the ſores 
are healed up, they may be anointed 
with the mercurial ointment; and 
when the horſe has recovered his 
ſtrength, purging will be neceſſary. 
Gibſon and Bartlet. 

STRANGURY, a ſtoppage of 
utine, or a difficult excretion thereof, 
which comes away by drops, with a 
ſenſation of a ſpaſmodic pain about 
the ſphincter and neck of the blad- 
der. When the flirangury in a horſe 
does not ariſe from wind or dung 
preſſing on the neck of the bladder, 
(as was obſetved under the article 
CHoL 1c) the cauſe is from inflam- 
mation, or too Jong a retention of 
the urine. Such horſes make fre- 
quent motions to ſtale, ſtand wide 
and ſtradling, are full, and have their 
flanks diſtended. In this caſe, bleed 
largely, give the following drink, 
and repeat it every two hours for two 
or three times, till the horſe is re- 
lieved. * Take venice turpentine 
* broke with the yolk of an egg, one 
* ounce; nitre, or ſal prunellz, fix 
* drams; half a pint of ſweet oil, 
* and a pint of white wine.” If this 
ſhould not have the defired effect, 
the following diuretic ball may be 
given. Take balſam of capivi, 
* or Straſbourgh turpentine, and ve- 
nice ſoap, of each one ounce ; nige 
* ſix drams; make it into a ball 
* with honey, and waſh it down with 
the marſhmallow decoction.“ Re- 
peat this ball two or three times a 
day, till the horſe ſtales freer and 
without pain, and his urine becomes 
of a right conſiſtence, and free from 
any purulent ſediment. Give the 
horſe plenty of marſhmallow decoc- 
tion, in a quart of which diſſolve an 
ounce of nitre and gum arabic, and 
two of honey. Gib/on and Barter. , 
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a ſaddle, with which the 
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In this caſe bleeding is ſeldom ne- 
ceſſary, the cure being commonly 

formed after this manner. In the 
firſt place let his ſheath be rubbed 
with an onion; and then a pint gi- 
ven of the following decoction, viz. 
Take marſhmallows and mercury, of 
each an equal quantity; two ounces 
of mild carrot ſeeds, and ſome parſ- 
ley roots. Of theſe make a ſtrong 
decoction; to each pint of which add 
oil of turpentine and nitre, of each 
an ounce, and four ounces of linſeed 


ar ity drops of the anodyne balſam 
may be added to each dole. Woed's 
Farriery. . | 

SIRAPS of a ſaddle are ſmall 
leather ſtraps, nailed to the bows of 
girths are 
made faſt to the ſaddle. Guillet. 

STRENGTHENERS, ia the far- 
rier's Diſpenſatory. See ResTora- 
TIVES. 

STRIKE a nail, in the manage, is 
to drive it through the horſe's ſhoe 
and the hora or hoof of his foot ; and 
to rivet it for holding on the ſhoe. 
Guillet. 

STRING-HALT is an involun- 
tary and convulſive motion of the 
muſcles, which extend or bend the 
hough ; when it ſeizes the outſide 
muſcles, the horſe ſtraddles, and 
throws his legs outwards ; but when 
the inſide muſcles are affected, his 
legs are twitched up to his belly ; 
ſometimes it is only in one leg ; 


dil z when the pain is violent, thirty 
. 


ſometimes in both. It generally pro- 


ceeds from ſome ſtrain or blow, and 
the cure is difficult, and ſeldom at- 
tended with ſucceſs; though in the 
beginning, a ſtringhalt may be re- 
moved with good rubbing, and the 
uſe of fomentations, with daily but 
moderate exerciſe. The laſt refuge 


is uſually the fire, which has been 

known to anſwer. at leaſt ſo far as to 
revent abſolute lamenets. 

Ferrier's Guide, 


G:bſon's 
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STUB is uſed for a ſplinter of 
freſh cut underwood, that gets into 
a horſe's foot, as he runs, and 

iercing the ſole through the quick, 

comes more or leſs dangerous, ac- 
cording as it ſinks more or leſs into 
the feet. Guillet. 

STUD, a place where ſtallions 
and mares are kept to propagate 
their ſpecies, or it ſignifies the ſtal- 
lions and breeding mares themſelves. 
See the articles BazeDiNG of bor- 
ſes, Corr, Hogse, Mart, STAL- 
LION, &C. 

STUMBLING, in a horſe, comes 
either naturally or accidentally, and 
is known by the fight and feeling, 
by reaſon that the fore-legs are ſame- 
what ſtrait, ſo that he is not able to 
uſe his legs with that freedom and 
nimbleneſs he ſhould. Such as comes 
accidentally, is either by ſplint or 
wind-gall, or by being foundered, 
pricked, ſtubbed, gravelled, finew- 
trained, hurt in the ſhoulder, or 
withers, or by careleſsly ſetting bim 
up when hot, which makes him go 
very ſtiff, which ſtiffneſs caules 
ſtumbling. 

To ſhoe a horſe which ſtumbleth, 
you mult ſhoe him quite contrary to 
thoſe which tread - only upon the 
toes of their hind feet: for you muſt 
take down his toe very much, and 
alſo ſhorten it, to the end that he 
may not meet fo eaſily with the clods 
and ſtones upon the highways. Sol- 
leyſell. 

STYPTIC, medicines, which, 
by their aftringent qualities, ſtop 
hemorrhages and violent bleedings. 
There are ſeveral medicines applied 
with this intention, but one of the 
moſt celebrated preparations for this 
purpoſe, in the farrier's diſpenſatory, 
is that fold under the name of Cale- 
batch's ſtyptic powder, prepared as 
follows, * Take any quantity of the 
* filings of iron, and pour upon 
* them fpirit of ſalt, to the height 

3 | * of 
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of three or four fingers ; let them 
| * ſtand in a gentle digeſtion, till 

© the fermentation is over, and the 
* ſpirit of ſalt is become ſweet ; then 
* pour off what is liquid, and eva- 
* porate it in an iron or glaſs veſſel, 


* until half is conſumed ; at which 
* time put to it an equal quantity 
6 
c 


of ſaccharum ſaturni, and evapo- 
rate to a dry powder, which is to 
be cloſe kept from the air.” This 
is of great efficacy in ſtopping any 
hzmorrage of blood, from wounds 
or ruptured veſſels, by applying it 
only to the part, and keeping it af» 
terwards covered. Gibſon's Farrier's 
Diſpenſatory. 

Other ſtyptics in the farrier's diſ- 
penſatory are, the ſtyptic water, and 
the royal ſtyptic, for the prepara- 
tions of which, we mult refer the rea- 
der to the diſpenſatories- See alſo 
the articles AzTERY, BLEEDING, 
Wovunps, &c. 

SUBJECT, in the manage. To 
keep a horſe ſubjeQ is an expreſſion 
relating to volts, ſignifying to keep 
the croupe of the horſe in the round, 
ſo that it may not flip out; that he 
- may not traverſe ; and that he may 
work in the manage, croupe in, mark- 
ing his equal times without loſing his 

ound. Guillet. | 
* SUMPTER Horſe, a name for a 
horſe that carries proviſions and ne- 
ceſſaries for a journey. Ruftic Did. 

SUPPLE, in the manage. To 
ſupple a horſe is to make him bend 

his neck, ſhoulders and fides, and to 


render all the parts, of his body more 


pliable. Guillet. 

SUPPRESSION of urine. See 
STRANGURY. | 

SURBATING. A horſe is faid 
to be ſurbated, when the ſole is 
worn out, bruiſed or ſpoiled by any 
accident, as by bad ſhoeing, eſpeci- 
ally when they lie too flat on the feet; 
or when the horſe goes too long 
barefoot ; as alſo, by travelling in 
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bard ways, or among dry, hot ſand 
in hot weather, 'which dries the 
hoof, whereby the ſole becoming 
hard, preſſes upon the ſoft parts be- 
neath it. If a horſe be ſurbated by 
bad ſhoeing, you may know the part 
that is affected, by the thinneſs of 
the ſhoe, where it preſſes moſt ; and 
therefore it ought to be pared deepeſt 
in that part, before another is put 
on: but if the ſhoe is not in the 
fault, it may be known that he is 
ſurbated by his continual hitchin 
and moving: but by feeli ba 
hoofs, you may obſerye chen Mech 
"ey hot and dry. 

be cure is very eaſy, before it 
becomes attended with other acci- 
dents, and may be performed only, 
by ſtopping up the feet with ox or 
cow's dung and vinegar. Some 
break a couple of new-laid eggs, 
and Ab them raw to the ſoles, and 
then ſtop them up with ox or cow's 
dung. Some uſe only hog's greaſe, 
boiling hot, and thickened with bran ; 
and there are others, who make uſe 
of vinegar and ſoot boiled together : 
but nathing will be more efficacious, 
in caſe it be troubleſome, then firſt 
ſoftening the ſole with the application 
of unctuous things, and Ker that 
pouring a mixture of 8 . 


ang tar, &c. upon the ſole. on's 
Farrier's guide. 
SURFEIT is principally under- 


ſtood to be all ſuch maladies, or di- 
ſtempers, as proceed from exceſſive 
and immoderate feeding ; but eſpeci- 
ally upon unwholeſome food ; from 
cold and hard riding, &c. whereby a 
horſe forſakes his meat, and is infected 
with hard ſwellings, which, if they 
happen to fall upon the joints, will 
in proceſs of time occaſion lameneſs 

and many other diſorders. Bracken. 
Surfeits ariſe from various cauſes, 
but are commonly the effects of ſome 
difeaſes not attended to; or that 
have been ill cured. A horſe is 
ſaid 
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 faid to be ſurfeited, when his coat 


ſtares, and looks ruſty and dirty, 
though proper means have not been 
wanting to keep' him clean. The 
ſkin is tull of ſcales and dander, that 
lye thick and mealy among the 
hair, and is conſtantly ſupplied with 
a freſh ſucceſſion of the ſame, for 
want of due tranſpiration. Some 
horſes have hurdles of various ſizes, 
like peas or tares. Some have dry 
fixed ſcabs all over their limbs and 
bodies; others a moiſture attended 
with heat and inflammation ; the 
humours being ſo ſharp, and vio- 
lently itching, that the horſes rub ſo 
inceſſantly, as to make themſelves 
raw. Some have no eruptions at 
all, but an unwholſome look, and 
are dull, ſluggiſh and lazy. Some 
appear only lean and hide-bound, 
others have flying pains and lame- 
neſs, reſembling a rheumatiſm, ſo 
that in the ſurfeits of horſes, we have 
almoſt all the different ſpecies of 
ſcurvy, and other chronicle diſtem- 


ts. 

The following method is uſually 
attended with ſucceſs in the dry 
ſpecies. Firſt take away about three 
or four pounds of blood ; and then 
give the following mild purge, which 
will work as an alterative, and ſhould 
he repeated once a week or ten days, 
for ſome time. Take ſuccotrine 
* aloes, fix drams, or one ounce ; 
* gum guaiacum, half an ounce ; 
* diaphoretic antimony, and powder 
of myrrh, of each two drams, 
* make it into a ball with ſyrup of 
* buckthorn.” 

In the intermediate days, an 
ounce of the following powder ſhould 
be given morning and evening in 
feeds. © Take native cinnabar or 
* cinnabar of antimony finely pow- 


| © dered, half a pound; crude anti- 


* mony in fine powder, four ounces ; 


© gum guaiacum alſo in powder, 


* tour ounces; make into ſixteen 
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* doſes, for eight days.” This mes 
dicine muſt be repeated till the 
horſe's coat is well, and all the ſym 
toms of ſurfeit diſappear, If the 
horſe is of ſmall value, two or three 
common purges thould be given ; 
and half an ounce of antimony, with 
the ſame quantity of ſulphur, twice 
a day ; or the alterative balls, with 
camphire and nitre, as directed in 
the article of Mol TEN GREASE. 

If the little ſcabs on the ſkin do 


not peel aff, anoint them with the 


mercurial ointment ; during the time 
of uſing which, it will be proper ta 
keep the horſe dry, and to give him 
warm water. This ointment pro- 
perly rubbed into the blood, with 
the aſſiſtance of purging phyſic, has 
frequently,cured theſe kinds of ſur- 
feits withoũtꝰ any other aſſiſtance. 
The wet ſurfeit, which is no 
more than a moiſt running ſcurvy, 
appegrs on different parts of the bo- 
dy of a horſe, attended ſometimes 
with great heat and inflammation ; 
the neck ſometimes ſwells ſo in one 
night's time, that great quantities of 
hot briny humour iſſues forth, which 
if not ajlayed, will be apt to collect 
on the po]l or withers, and produce 
the poll-evil or fiſtula. I his diſ- 
eaſe alſo frequently attacks the limbs, 


where it proves obſtinate and hard 


to cute; and in ſome horſes ſhews 
itſelf ſpring and fall. | 

In this caſe bleed plentifully ; 
avoid externally all repellers, and 
give cooling phyſic twice a week, as 
tour ounces of lenitive eleQuary, 
with the ſame quantity of cream of 


tartar ; or the latter with four ounces 


of Glauber's falts quickened, if 
thought proper, with two or three 
drams of powder of up diſſolved 
in water-gruel, and given in a 
morning faſting. After three or 


four of thele purges, two ounces 
of nitre made into 2 ball with honey 
may be given every morning, for a 

fortnight ; 
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fortnight; and if attended with ſuc- 
ceſs, repeated for a fortnight long- 
er. The powders abovementioned 
may be given with the horſe's corn, 
or a ſtrong decoction of guaiacum 
ſhavings, or logwood, may be given 
alone to the quantity of two quarts a 
day. Theſe, and indeed all altera- 
tive medicines muſt be continued for 
a long time, where the diſorder 

ves obſtinate. 

The diet ſhould be cool and open- 
ing, as ſcalded bran or barley ; and 
if the horſe is hide-bound, an ounce 
of fenugreek-ſceds mixed with his 
feeds ſhould be given for a month 
or longer; and as this diſorder oft- 
en proceeds from worms, give the 
mercurial phyſic too. and afterwards 
the cinnabar powders as already di- 
rected ; but as in general, it is not 
an original diſeaſe, but a ſymptom 
only of many, in the cure regard 
muſt be had to the firſt cauſe : thus, 
as it is an attendant on fevers, 
worms, &c, the removal of this 
complaint muſt be variouſly effected, 
Gib/on and Bartlet. 

SWAYING of the hack, a pain 
and weakneſs in the reins of a horſe, 
cauſed by a fall, the carrying of ſome 
heavy burden, or ſome other violent 
accident; or a ſtretching and relaxa- 


tion of the muſcles and ligaments of 


the back; and when the hurt is 
more inward, the malady muſt conſiſt 
in the ſtretching of the blood veſſels, 
&c. The firſt thing to be done in 
this caſe, is to take plenty of blood 
from the neck; after which a charge 
is to be applied, and thoſe things 
are to be given inwardly that pro- 
mote ſweat; and as Mr. Snape ad- 
viſes, the horſe may be ſweated in a 
dunghill, if the common remedies 
fail ; his diet muſt be opening, and 
all imaginable care taken to keep 
down a fever. He ought to be girt 
pretty firm over his reins, yet not ſo 
as to hinder the motions of his 
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flanks ; he ought alſo to be hung 
up, or kept in a ſteady poſture, but 
if the weakneſs continues, you may 
proceed to the fire, which muſt be 
done by piercing the ſkin on the 
muſcles that lie on each ſide of the 
ſpine, avoiding as much as poſſible 
to burn him near the flanks, other- 
wile it will be apt to create a violent 
ſwelling in the ſheath, which would 
very readily bring on a fever. Gib- 
ſon's Farrier's Guide. See the atiti- 
cle Kipneys. 

SWEAT. In order to ſweat a 
horſe give him tbe following drink. 
Take venice treacle, or the elec- 
* tuary of mithridate half an ounce ; 
* and lapis contrayerva in powder, 
two drams; mix theſe with three 
* drams of philonium romanum, 
* and a ſcruple of camphire pow- 
* dered, by the belp of a few drops 
* of ſweet oil; and laſtly mix all 
* theſe with a piot of ſmall white 
vine; or for want of that, in a 
* quart of ſtale beer, and give it to 
* the horſe milk warm,” The horſe 
ſhould then be covered well with a 
bood, a blanket, and a thick rug, 
and well bedded ; and not have any 
hay or corn for twelve hours ; and 
then he ſhould be cooled by degrees. 
Bracken's Packet Farrier. 

SwEATING IRON, in the ma- 
nage, is a piece of a ſcythe, about 
a foot long, and of the breadth of 
about three or four fingers, very 
thin, and ſuch as cuts only with one 
ſide, When the borſe is very hot, 
and the grooms have a mind ta leſ- 
ſen the ſweat, or make it glide off, 
they take this knife or iron in their 
two bands, and gently run the cut- 
ting edge along the horſe's ſkin, 
commonly with the grain, or as the 
bair lies, and but ſeldom againſt it, 
with intent to ſcrape off the ſweat, 
and dry the horſe. Guillet. 

SWEETBREAD, or Pancze- 
AS, in anatomy, a large gland or 

kernel 
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kernel, that lies acroſs the upper and 


back patt of the lower belly, under 
the ſtomach, to which it ſerves for 
a ſoft pillow to reſt upon. It has a 
paſſage into the firſt gut, a little 


way below the ſtomach, where the 


pancreatic juice is emptied by its pro- 
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per duct. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of Borſes. 


SWELLING, or Tumovs, ſee 


the article Tumour. | 


SWORD-HAND, in the ma- 
nage, is the horſeman's right hand, 
as bridle-hand is uſed to denote his 


left hand. Guillet. 


Hannabach 
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AIL of a horſe ſhould be firm, 
the dock or ſtump of it ſhould 


de big, Riff, and placed pretty high; 


thoſe which have it ſet too low have 
ſeldom good reins; on the other 
hand, ſome of them have it ſet too 
high, which makes their buttocks 
appear pointed and unſeemly. Sol- 
leyſell. 

A great many affirm, that the 
dock of a horſe's tail ſerves to point 
out his ſixth or ſeventh year, plead- 
ing that at that time the black ſpeck, 
or eye of a bean, begins to diſappear, 
and the cavity to be filled, the dock 
of the hair becomes longer, by rea- 
ſon that the vigour of the young 
years begin to abate, and nature 
has not ſtrength enough to nouriſh 
and keep up the joints or knots that 
form the dock, ſo that when the 
horſe is fix years old, one of theſe 
joints flackens and begins to fall 
down, and a year after another de- 
ſcends in like manner. But this re- 
laxation or down-falling, happens 
ſooner to ſome than others, accord- 
ing as they have been well or ill kept, 
with reference to feeding, houſing, 
and working. Accordingly we find 
the marks of a horſe's age, taken 
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from the tail, are fo erroneous, that 
we ſee a great many jockies main- 
tain that the firſt joint deſcends when 
he is nine, and the ſecond when he 
is ten years old. Guillet. 

For an anatomical deſcription of 
the tail, ſee the article Ni cxi xd. 

TEDDER, or Tertuatx, a rope 
wherewith the leg of a horſe is tied 
that he may graze within a certain 
compaſs. Ruſtic Dig. 

TEETH of a horſe are little bones 
placed in ſockets in a horſe's jaw, 
which ſerve not only to facilitate 
the nouriſhment, but likewiſe to di- 
ſtinguiſh the age of horſes. A horſe 
has torty teeth, including the tuſks, 
which are diſtinguiſhed as already 
related under the article Ac ꝝ of 4 
Bor ſe. 

The teeth are of a ſubſtance hard- 
er than any of the other bones, 
which is abſolutely neceſſary, con- 
ſidering their office is to break and 
cut all the aliment. That part of 


them which ſtands above the gums 


is ſmooth, and free from any cover- 
ing, but all within the ſockets of the 
jaws is more rough, and covered 
with a thin membrane of _— 
ſenſe, Gibſon's Farrier's Guide. 
TEIGNES, 
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TEIGNES, a diſtemper in the 
foot of a horſe, when the fruſh 
moulders away in pieces, and it 
goes the length of the quick, for 
then the itching pain is ſo great, 
that it will make the horſe halt. 
Ruſtic Did. See Running Tukusn. 
TEMPERS of hor/es. See De- 


FECTS and FauLrTs of Horſes, and 


Vices in horſes. 

TENDON, in anatomy, is the 
extreme part of 'a muſcle, whereby 
it is faſtened to the bone. 
| When a tendon happens to be 
cut quite aſunder, there is an ope- 
ration performed, which 1s called 
the flitching of the tendon, which is 
done by laying one end over the 
other, about half an inch; and fo 
puſhing the needle and waxed ſilk 
two or three times through them, 
and dreſſing the bottom of the wound 
with ſpirituous dreſlings, and the 
lips with the ointment proper in 
wounds. Bracken. 

The rupture of the tendon Achillis 
is cured by compreſs and a bandage 
dipt in vinegar or verjuice, only 
keeping the extremities of the den- 
don in cloſe contact: this is greatly 
favoured by binding the fellock, and 
keeping it in that poſition by a ſplint 
externally applied, ſo that the foot 
cannot bend outwards, La Foſſe. 

TERRA A TERRA, ia the 
manage, is a ſeries of low leaps, 
which a horſe makes forwards, bear- 
ing ſide-ways, and working upon 
rwo treads. In this motion, a horſe 
lifts both his fore-legs at once; and 
when theſe are upon the point of de- 
ſcending to the ground, the hinder 
legs accompany them with a ſhort 
and quick cadence, always bearing 
and ſtaying upon the haunches ; ſo 
that the motions of the hinder-quar- 
ters are ſhort and quick; and the 
horſe being always well preſſed and 
doupled, he lifts his fore-legs pretty 


TES 
high, and his hinder le al- 
"_ low, and mem Oy ima 
This manage is called terra a ter- 
ra, becauſe in this motion the horſe 
does not lift his legs ſo high as in 
corvers, Guillet. 

— TERRAIGNOL in the manage. 
A horſe ſo called, is one that cleaves 
to the ground, that cannot be made 
light upon the hand, that cannot be 

ut upon his haunches, that raiſes 

is tore-quarters with difficulty, 
that is charged with ſhoulders, and 
in general, one whoſe motions are 
all ſhort, and too near the ground. 
Guillet. 

"TERRAIN, in the manage, is 
the managed ground upon which the 
horſe marks his pifte or tread ; 
this horle obſerves his ground well; 
he keeps his ground well ; he em- 
braces his ground well without en- 
larging or narrowing more to the one 
hand than to another. Guillet, 

TERRITES, or EagTaWoRMs, 
one of the three ſorts of worms, 
which infe&t the bodies of horſes. 
See the article Woaus, ASCARIDES, 
and Bors. | 

The earth-worms in horſes reſem- 
ble the common earth-worms, in 
many reſpeQs, only that they are 
ſharper at both ends, callous to- 
wards the middle, and do not ſo 
eaſily contract or dilate themſelves. 
Some of theſe have been ſeen to 
come from horſes, but they hinder 
them from thriving till they are diſ- 
lodged. Gibſon's Diſeaſes of horſes. 

TESTES, TrsricLEs, STONes, 
or Cops, of a horſe are ſeated in a 
ſcrotum or purſe, which takes its ori- 
gin and growth from the external 
parts. I his ſubſtance is glandular, 
their uſe being to prepare the ſeed 
for procreation, which is carried by 
proper veſſels into the veſliculz ſe- 
minales, where it remains till the 
time of coition, when it finds a paſ- 


ſage into the urethga, They 2 
our 
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four coats or covers, and have pro- 
veins and arteries which com- 

municate with thoſe of the kidneys, 

Gibſon's Diſeaſes of hor ſes. 

For accidents that happen to the 

teſticles, ſee the article Cops. 

THIGH or Gasxo1N of a horſe 
begins at the ſtifle and reaches to the 
ply or bending of the ham. The 
thighs of a horſe ſhould be well fur- 
niſhed, and fleſhy ; for though the 
croupe be well turned, yet if the 

thighs be lender and lean, he will 
appear narrow behind, which is 
termed cat-thighed. Soley/ell. 

Fore-THiGH, or arm ef a horſe, is 
that part of the fore-leg that runs 
betwixt the ſhoulder and the knee : 
though the fore-thigh do not bend 
or bow, yet we commonly ſay, a 
horſe goes fine that bends well the 
fore-thigh, importing thereby, that 
he bends his leg well. 

Trcns of a horſeman, in the 
manage. The effect of the rider's 
thighs is one of the aids that ſerves 
to make a horſe work vigorouſly in 
the manage. As ſoon as the cava- 
lier cloſes with his thighs, you ſee 
the horſe is enlivened and alarmed, 
as preparing himſelf for doing what 
is demanded of him, and diſpoſing 
himſelf for the manage. Guillet. 

THRUSH, or FrxusH. See the 
article Fxusn. 

TICK, or Cx1s-21TinNG. See 
the article C IB-BITING. 

TICKLISH, in the manage. A 
horſe is ſaid to be tickliſh, that is 
too tender upon the ſpur, and too 
ſenſible ; and that does not freely 
fly from the ſpurs, but in ſome mea- 
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performing a manage ; and ſome- 


times it ſignifies the interval between 
two of his motions. In the manage 
of a ſtep and a leap, the horſe makes 
by turns a cotvet between two ca- 
prioles and in that caſe the corvet 
is one time that prepares the horſe 
for the caprioles. The times ob- 
ſerved in making a ſtop, are nothing 
but fo many falcades. 

Time alſo ſignifies the effects of 
one of the aids thus, we ſay a good 
horſeman diſpoſes his horſe for the 
effects of the heel, by beginning 
with one time of the legs, and ne- 
ver runs precipitately upon his times. 
Guillet. 

TIT, a little horſe or nag. Some 
call a horſe of a middle ſize a dou- 
ble tit. 

TOE, in the manage, is the ſtay 
of the hoof upon the fore-part of 
the foot, comprehended between 
the quarters. We commonly ſay 
the toe before, and the heel behind; 
implying that, in horſes, the toe of 
the fore-feet is ſtronger than the 
toe of the hinder feet. And on the 
other hand, that the heels behind 
are ſtronger than thoſe before ; and 
occordingly, in ſhoeing we drive 
higher in the toes of the fore-feet, 
and in the heels of the hinder feet. 
See the article Dx vr. 

A horſe that does not reſt his hin- 
der feet all equally upon the ſhoe, 
but raiſes his heels, and goes upon 
the toes of his hind feet is called in 
French rampin. Get. 

TONGUE of a horle ſhould be 
ſmall, or elſe it will be difficult to 
keep the bit from preſſing it, which 


ſure reſiſts them, throwing himſelf cauſing the tongue to extend over his 


up when they come near and prick 
bis ſkin. Guillet. 

TIGER- COLOUR of a horſe. 
See the article CoLoux. 

TIME, in the manage, is ſome- 
times taken for the motion of a horte, 
that oblerves meature and juſineſs in 


bars, and to cover them, will ren- 
der his feeling of the preſſure of the 
bit dull, by hindering 1:s operation 
and effect upon the bars. Hell. 
ToxGue nun, is what befals 

a horſe by accident. or by a bit, hal- 
ter, or the like. For cure; fone 
Q q doil 
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boi in water leaves of wood-bine, 
priaucoſe, black-herry and knot-graſs, 
with ſome honey, adding a little 
alum ; with this they waſh the borſe's 
fore of his tongue two or three times 
| day with a clout tied to a piece of 
ftick, the liquor being luke-warm. 

Or anoint it with mel roſatum ; 
but whenever you dreſs either tongue 
or mouth, don't fail to tie the horſe 
up to the rack for an hour after it. 
Ruflic Dig. | | 

Tove, in the manage. The 
aid of the tongue or voice, is a fort 
of agreeable clacking, ot à certain 
ſound formed by the cavalier, in 
ſtriking his tongue againſt the root 
of his mouth, when he means to ani- 
mate the horſe, and ſuſtain him, and 
make him work well in the manage. 
See the article Alp. | 
To fwallw the Towngus, in the 

A horſe is ſaid to draw 
in or ſwallow his tongue, when he 
turns it down his throat, which 
makes him wheeze as if he were 
thort-winded. This fault is cured 
by giving him a bitt with a liberty 
for the tongue. See the article Li- 
BERTY, (Cuillet. 

TORCHENESS, in the manage, 
is a Jong ſtick with a hole at the end 
of it, through which we run a ſtrap 
of leather ; the two ends of which 
being tied together, ſerve to ſtreight- 
en cloſely, and tie up a horſe's nole, 
as long as the ſlick is ſtaved 2 
the halter or ſnatle. This is done 
to keep the borſe from being unruly 
when they go to dreſs him, or upon 
any other occaſion. Guil/et. 

TRAME L, in the manage, a 
machine for 1 a horſe to am- 
ble, which is tormed after the fol- 
lowing manner. See ihe article 
AMBLE. * 

i. The ſide ropes muſt be made 
of the beſt, fineſt, and ſtrongeſt 
packthread, ſuch as Turkey thread, 


and the long tabbs wit 
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and twiſted. by the rope - maker into 
a delicate ſtrong cord, yet muſt not 
be above the N of a ſmall jack 
line, with a nooſe or loop at each end, 
as ſtrong as poſſible can be made; 
neither ſhould they be twined too 
hard, but gentle and with a yielding 
quality, which will bring the motiog 
more eaſily on, and prevent the tra- 
wel from han; 85 . Theſe fide-ropes 
muſt be in length 36 inches for 2 
horſe of an ordinary ſtature, and ei- 
ther Jonger or ſhorter, according to 
his ſize, and ſo equal one with ano- 
ther, that you cannot diſcern any 
difference. 2. Ihe hoſe which muſt 
be placed in the ſmall of the fore-leg, 
and the ſmall of the hinder leg above 


the paſtern joint, muſt be made of 


fine girth-web, that is ſoft and pliant, 
and joined with double cotton. Over 
the girth-web mutt be faſtened ſtrong 
tabbs of white neat's-leather well tal- 
lowed, ſuited to an equal Jength, and 
ſtamped with holes at equal diſtances, 
which may paſs through the nooſes 
of the fade ropes, and be made longer 
or ſhorter at pleaſure, with ver 
ftrong buckles. Theſe hole are alſo 
to be made faſt about the horſe's legs, 
with ſmall buckles, and the hoſe of 
the girth ſhould be 4 inches in length, 
the large 
buckles 19 inches. 3. The ws 
band which is for no other uſe but 
to bear up the ſide ropes ſhould, if 
you tramel all four legs, be made of 
fine girth-web, and lined with cot- 
ton; but if you tramel but one ſide, 
then a common tape will ſerve, ta- 
king care that ut Carries the ſide · ro 
in an even line, without either riſing 
or falling: for if it riſes it ſhortens 
the lide-rope, and if it falls there is 
danger of its entangling. 

As ta the uſe of the TRAMEL ; 
bring the horſe into an even ſmooth 
path, and he being made faſt about 
his legs, untie the long tabbs of his 

near 


. 
near fore-leg and near hinder-leg ; 
then put to them the ſide- rope, and 


take care that the horſe ſtand at that 
juſt proportion, which nature herſelf 


has forined him in, without either 
ſtraining or enlarging his limbs, and 
in that even and juſt length. Stay 
the ſide-rope by the 2 fait- 
ened up to the ſaddle ; then with 
* hand on the bridle, ſtraighten- 
ng his head, put him gently for- 
ward, and (if there be occaſion) let 
another perſon put him forward alſo, 
and ſo force him to amble up and 
down the road with all the gentle- 
neſs that may be, ſuffering him to 
take his own time, that he may 
thereby come to underſtand his re- 
ſtraint. and what motion you would 
have him perform. And although 
he ſhould ſnapper or ſtumble, or 
perhaps fall now and then, yet it 
matters not ; do you only ſtay his 
head, give him leave to riſe, and put 
him forwards again with all gentle- 
neſs, till the horſe finding his own 
fault, and underſtanding the motion, 
de will become perfect, and amble in 
your hand to your ſatisfaction. 

For the doing this with the more 
eaſe and leſs amazement to the hor ſe, 
it will not he amiſs if you give the 
ſide-ropes the more length chan or- 
dinaty at his firſt tramelling, both 
that the twitches may be leſs ſudden, 
and the motion coming more gently, 
the horſe may ſooner 2pprehend it. 
But as ſoon as he is arrived at any 
perfection in the pace, put the 
ſides to their true length, for an inch 
too long is a foot too flow 1n the 
pace, and an inch too ſhort, will 
cauſe rolling, a twitching up of the 
legs, and indeed, a kind of down- 
right halting. When the horſe will 
thus amble in your hand perfectly 
with the tramel on one fide, you 
may then change it to the other ſide, 
and make him ambie in your hand 
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as before ; and thus you muſt do, 
changing from one fide to another, 
till with this half-tramel he will run 
and amble in your hand without 
1 or ſtumbling, both readily 
and ſwiftly. 

Having attained to this, which 
may be effected in two or three hours 
labour, if there be any tractableneſa, 
you may put on the whole tramel, 
with the broad, flat back-band, tram- 
melling both ſides equally, and fo 
run him in your hand at the utmoſt 
length of the bridle along the road 
ſeveral times; then pauſe, cheriſh 
him, and to it again: and ply him 
thus, till you have brought him to 
amble ſwiftly, truly, and readily, 
when, where, and how you pleaſe. 

Then put him upon uneven and 
uncertain ways, as up hill and down 
hill, where there are clots and rough- 
neſs, and where there is hollowneſs 
and falſe treading. When the horſe 
is become perfect in your hand upon 
all theſe motions, you may ſet a boy 
or groom upon his back, making 
him amble while you ſtay his head 
to prevent danger, or to obſerve how 
he ſtrikes. Afterwards mount your 
ſelf, and with all gent leneſs increaſe 
his pace more and more, till he be- 
come perfect; and as you did be- 
fore with your hand, ſo do now on 
his back, firſt with the half tramel, 
then with the whole, changing the 
tramel often from the one fide to the 
other, and alſo change the ground, 
which ſhould be done two or three 
times a day. 

When you have brought the horſe 
to perſection, you may lay aſide the 
tramel and ride him without it; 
but do this in a highway and not in 
a private ſmooth road, which affords 
but a deceitful pace, and will be 
left upon every ſmall wearineſs ; 
therefore 2 him on the highway 
three or four miles in a morning, 
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and 
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and in caſe you find him forſake-his 
gait, either thro' weatineſs, peeviſh- 
neſs, or ignorance, always carrying 
the half tramel in your packet, 
alight and put it on; and thus con- 
tinue to exeiciſe him, giving him 
eaſe now and then, and at laſt bring 
bim home in his true pace. 
 TRAMELLED, in the manage. 
A horſe is ſaid o be tramelled that 
has blazes or white marks upon the 
fore and hind feet on one fide, as the 
far-foot before and behind. He is 
ſo called from reſemblance of the 
white toot to the hoſes of a half tra- 
mel. 

Croſs-tramelled horfe, is one that 
has white marks on two of his feet 
that ſtand croſswile, like St. Andrew's 
croſs ; as in the far fore-!oot, and 
the near hind-foot ; or in the near- 
foot before, and the far-toot behind. 

TRANCHEFILE, in the ma- 
nage, is the croſs-chain of a bridle 
that runs along the bitt-mouth from 
one branch to the other. Guillet. 

TRAVE, or Txavice, is a {mall 
incloſure or oblong quadrangle, pla- 
| ced before a fariier's ſhop, and con- 
ſiſting of four pillars or poſts kept 
together by crots poles ; the inclo- 
ſure being deſigned for holding and 
keeping in a horſe that is apt to be 
unruly or diſorderly in time of ſhoe- 
ing, or of any operation. Guillet. 
IRAVERSE, in the manage. A 

horſe is faid to traverſe when he cuts 
his tread croſswiſe, throwing his 
croupe to one fide, and his head to 
another. Guillet. 

TRAVES, in the manage, a kind 
of ſhackles for a horſe that is in 
teaching to amble or pace. 

TREAD of @ horſe is good, if 
it be firm and wichout reſting upon 
one ſide of the foot more than upon 
the other, or ſetting down the toe or 
heel one betore the other: if he ſets 
his heels firſt to the ground, then it 
is a fign that he is foundered in his 
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feet, but if he ſets his toes firſt to the 

ound, it ſhews that he has been a 
. 5 horſe ; therefore the whole 
foot ſhould be ſet down equally at 
the ſame inſtant of time, and turned 
neither out nor in. Solley/ell. 

TREPINGER, in the manage, 
is the action of a horſe, who beats 
the duſt with his fore-feet in ma- 
naging, without embracing the 
volt; and who makes his motions 
and times ſhort, and near the 
ground, without being put upon his 
haunches. 

This is generally the fault of ſuch 
horſes as have not their ſhoulders 
ſupple, and at hberty, and withal 
have ſcarce any motion with them. 
A horſe may trepinger, in going 
upon a ſtrait line. Guillet. 

TRIDE, in the manage, is a 
word ſignifying ſhort and ſwift. A 
tride-pace, is a going of ſhort and 
ſwift motions, tho' united and eaſy. 
A horſe is faid to work tride upon 
volts, when the times he marks with 
his haunches, are ſhort and ready. 
Some apply the word only to the 
motion of the haunches. Guillet, 

TR:P, or fumble in the manage. 
A horſe is faid to trip when Je 
makes a falſe ſtep. See STUMBLING, 

TROT, in the manage, is a pace, 
or going of a horſe ; in which the 
motion 1s, two legs in the air, and 
two legs upon the ground croſswiſe, 
or in the form of St. Andrew's croſs, 
continuing alternately to raiſe at 
once the hind-leg of one fide, and 
fore-leg of the other ; leaving the 
other hind-leg and fore-leg on the 
ground, till the former come down. 

A horſe puts himſelf to a trot, 
when, upon a walk, he makes haſte, 
or quickens his pace ; and if he be 
aſſiſted by the ſwitch, and the heels, 
he takes it yet better. Guillet 


As in the amble, the horſe is to - 
be ſtayed upon the hand, and preſ- 
f rhe 


legs 


ſed forward with the calves 
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legs of the rider, one after the other; 
ſo, on the contrary, if the horſe be 
walking, and you would have him 
trot, you muſt ſlack your bridle- 
hand, and preſs him on with both 
your calves, at one and the fame 
time ; which will oblige him to ad- 
vance the hind leg of the fide, with 
which he did not lead ſooner than 
otherwiſe he would do, and ſo move 
at the very ſame inſtant with the fore- 
leg of that fide with which he begun 
to lead, which is the true action of 
the trot ; that is, hind leg of one fide 
and fore-leg of the other, at one and 
the ſame time. 

The TO of a verſe is good, if it 
be firm, without reſting upon one 
ſide of the foot before the other, or 
ſetting down one toe or heel before 
the other : ſome horſes, notwith- 
ſtanding they raiſe, ſtay, and tread 
well, have a bad walk, and therefore 
you are to take notice whether he 
walks quickly, and alſo lightly on the 
hand, not preſſing or reſting too 
much on the bitt, but always chang- 
ing a point, keeping his head high, 
with a quick motion of his ſhoulders. 

He walks eaſily when his fore and 
"hind feet make but as it were one 
motion ; and ſurely, when he treads 
firm and ſure, and lifts up his legs 
indifferent high ; but if he does not 
bend them enough, he will be cold 
in his walk (as they call it) and apt 
io ſtrike upon the ſtones and clods. 

TROUSSEQUIN, in the manage, 
is a piece of wood cut archwile, 
raiſed above the hinder bow of a great 
ſaddle, which ſerves to keep the bol- 
ſters firm. There are ſome Dutch 
ſaddles, called /elles razes, which 
have a low trouſſ-quin. Guillet. 

TROUT-COLOURED horſe, is 
a white, ſpeckled with ſpots of black, 
bay, or ſorrel, particularly about the 
head and neck. Guillet. 

- FRUSSED. A horſe is ſaid to 
be well truſſed, when his thighs are 
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large, and proportioned to the round- 
neſs of the croup. A horſe is ſaid to 
be ill truſſed when his thighs are 
thin, and bear no proportion to the 
breadth of the croup. Guillet. 

TUEL, the fundament of a horſe. 

TUMOR, or Tumovs, a pre- 
ternatural ſwelling, or riſing on any 
part of the body of a horſe, which 
ariſes either from external injuries, 
or internal cauſes. 

Swellings cauſed by external ac- 
cidents, as blows and bruiſes, ſhould 
at firſt be treated with reſtringents : 
thus, let the part be bathed frequeat- 
ly with hot vinegar, or verjuice ; 
and where it will admit of bandage, 
let a flannel wetted with the ſame be 
rowled on. If, by this method, the 
ſwelling does not ſubſide, apply, eſ- 
pecially on the legs, a poultice with 
red wine lees, ſtrong beer grounds, 
and oatmeal; either of theſe may 
be continued twice a day, after ba- 
thing, till the ſwelling abates ; when 
in order to diſperſe it intirely, the 
vinegar ſhould be changed for cam- 
phorated ſpirits of wine, to four 
ounces of which may be added one 
of ſpirit of ſal armoniac ; or it may 
be bathed with a mixture of two 
ounces of crude ſal armoniac boiled 
in a quart of chamber-lye, twice a 
day ; and rags dipped in the ſame 
may be rowled on. Fomentation 
made by boiling wormwood, bay- 
leaves, and roſematy, and adding a 
proper quantity of ſpirits are often 
of great ſervice to thin the juices, 
and fit them for tranſpiration, eſpe- 
cially if the injury has affected the 
joints. 

But in bruiſes, where the extra- 
vaſated blood will not by theſe means 
be diſperſed, the ſhorteſt way is to 
open the ſkia, and let out the grumes. 
See BLows and Brvuises. 

Critical tumours, or ſwellin 
which terminate in fevers, ſhould 
by no means be diſperſed, except 

when 
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when they fall on the paſterti ot cof- 
fin-Joint, ſo as to endanger them: 
in this caſe the diſcutient fomenta- 
tion preſcribed in a ſwelling of the 
ſhoulder, under the article STR arts, 
thou!d be applied three or four times 
a day; and a cloth or flannel fre- 
quently wrung out of the ſame ſhould 


be bound on, in order to keep the 


joint continually breathing. But if 
the ſwelling fixes under the jaws, 
behind the ears, or the poll withers, 
ot in the groins and ſheath, &c. it 
ſhould be encouraged and forwarded, 
by ripening poultices, wherever they 
can be applied: oatmeal boiled 
ſoft in milk, to which a proper quan- 
tity of oil and lard is added, may 
anſwer this purpoſe ; or the poul- 
tice recommended in the STR aw- 
GLES : The'e muſt be applied twice 
a day, till the matter is perceived 
to fluQuate under the fingers, when 
it ought to be let out; for which 
purpoſe, let the tumour be opened 
with a knife, or ſtrong lancet, the 
whole length of the twelling, if it 
can be done fafely, for nothing 
contributes ſo much to a kind hea]- 
ing as the matter's having a free dil- 
charge, and the openings being big 
enough to dreſs to the bottom. 
Pledgits of tow ſpread with black 
or yellow bafilicon (or the wound 
ointment) and dipped in the ſame, 
melted down with a fifth part of oil 
of turpentine, ſhould be applied to 
the bottom of the ſore, and filled up 
lightly with the ſame, without cram- 
ming; it may be thus dreſſed once 
or twice a day, if the diſcharge is 
great, till. a proper digeſtion is pro- 
cured, when it ſhould be changed 
for pledgits ſpread with red preci- 


pitate ointment applied in the ſame 


manner. 

Should the ſore not digeſt kindly, 
but run a thin matter, and look 
pale, foment as often as you dreſs 
with the above fomentation, and ap- 
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ly over your dreſſing the ſtrong 

er poultice, and continue this me- 

thod till the matter grows thick, and 

the ſore florid. See the articles Ul- 
cer and Wound. 

Authors on farriery have, in ge- 
neral, given very proper receipts to 
anſwet every intention in the cure of 
tumours and impoſthumes, by me- 
dicines: but as they have not laid 
down ſufficient rules for their appli- 
cation in thoſe caſes, where they are 
moſt wanted, we hope the following 
general directions. will not be un- 
acceptable in healing ſome kinds of 
ſores,. ariſing frequently from the 
unſkilful manner of dreſſing them. 

It may be neceſſary to obſerve 
here, once for all, that the cures of 
moſt ſores are effected by the ſim- 
pleſt methods ; and that it is often 
of much more conſequence to know 
how to dreſs a ſore, than what to 
dreſs it with; and in this indeed 
conſiſts the chief art of this branch of 
ſurgery, for the moſt eminent in that 
profeſſion have long ſince diſcovered 
that variety of ointments and falves 
are unneceſſary in the cures of moſt 
wounds and ſores, and they have ac- 
cordingly diſcarded the greateſt part 
formerly in repute for that purpoſe ; 
repeated obiervations having taught 
them, that after the Ggelbos, ra- 
ture is generally diſpoſed to heal up 
the wound faſt enough herſelf; and 
that the ſurgeon's chief care is to 
prevent a luxuriancy, commonly cal- 
led proud fleſh, which all ointments 
wherein lard or oil enters are but 
too prone to encourage, as they keep 
the fibres too lax and ſupple; and 
which dry lint alone, __ applied, 
as eaſily prevents, by its abſorbing 

uality and light compreſſion on the 
— * fibres. IThus, if a hollow 
wound or ſore is crammed with tents, 
or the dreſſings are 7 too hard, 
the tender ſhoots of fleſh from the 
bottom are prevented puſhing — 
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and the ſides of the ſore in time from 
this diſtenſion may grow horny and 
turn fiſtulous ; nor has the matter 
by this method a free diſcharge, On 
the other hand, if ſores of any depth 
are dreſſed ſuperficially, the exter- 
nal parts being more diſpoſed to heal 
and come together than the internal, 
they will fall into contact or heal too 
ſoon, and the fore not filling up pro- 
perly from the bottom, will break out 
a freſh, | 

As ſoon then as a good digeſtion 
is procured (which is — by the 
thickneſs and whiteneſs of the mat- 
ter thus diſcharged, and the florid 
red colour at the bottom of the ſore) 
let the dreſſings be changed for the 
precipitate medicine z or the ſore be 
filled up with dry lint alone dipped 
in lime- water, with a little honey 
and tinctute of myrrh, or brandy, 
about a fifth part of the latter to one 
of the former ; a pledgit of lint dip- 
ped in this mixture ſhould alſo be ap- 
plied to the bottom of the ſore which 
ſhould be filled up with others to the 
ſurface of the edges, but not cram- 
med in too hard, nor yet applied too 
looſely. 

By this method, the fore will in- 
carn, or heal up properly, and ſott 
ſpungy fleſh will be prevented or ſup- 

preſſes in time ; whereas, when oint- 
ments or ſalves are too long continued, 
a fungus or proud fleſh 1s thereby io 
encouraged in its growth, that it re- 
'quires ſome time to deſtroy and eat ĩt 
down again; a proper compreſs of 
cloth, and a linen rowler, is abſolutely 
neceſſary both for this purpoſe, and 
to ſecure on the dreſſings, wherever 
they can conveniently be applied. 
Bartlet. 

TURN, in the manage, is a word 
commonly uſed by the riding- maſ- 
ters, when they direct their ſcholars 
to change hands. See CHAN E and 
EnTiRE. Guillet. 

TURNING Ffraight, in the ma- 
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nage, an artificial motion of a horſe ; 
of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts, but 
we ſhall here only ſpeak of two of 
them, from . which all turnings are 
derived, | 

1, Is, when a horſe keeps bis hin- 
der parts inward, and cloſe to the poſt 
or center, and ſo coming about makes 
his circumference with his fore-parts, 
oppoſing his enemy face to face; in 
order to which, you mult, to the ring 
of the hind part of the cavaſſon, fix a 
long rein of two fathoms or more, 
and to the twoother rings two ſhorter 
reins; then having ſaddled the horſe, 
and put on his bitt, bring him to the 
poſt: put the reins of his bitt over 
the fore-part of the ſaddle, bolſters 
and all, and fix them at a conſtant 
ſtraiineſs on the top of the pommel. 
ſo as the horſe may have the feeling 
of the bitt and curb. If you woy 
have him turn to the right hand, 
take the ſhort rein on the Feft fide of 
the caveſſon, and bringing it under 
the fore · bolſter of the ſaddle up to the 
pommel, fix it at ſuch a ſtraitneſa, that 
the horſe may rather look from than 
to the poſt an the right fide: this be- 
ing done, ſome Akillful groom or at- 
tendant, ſhould hold the right ſide 
rein of the caveſſon, at the poſt, go- 
verning the fore- part of his 26S to 
come about at large. After that 
taking the long rein in your band, and 
keeping bis hinder parts inwards with 
your rod on his outſide ſhoulder, and 
ſometimes on his outſide thigh, make 
him move about the poſt, keeping the 
hinder paris as center, and making his 
fore · parts move in a circumference. 

Thus you may exerciſe him a pretty 
ſpace on one hand, till he attains to 
ſome perfection, and then changing 
the reins of the caveſſon, make him 
do the like to the other hand; ply 
him in this manner ſeveral mornings, 
and cheriſh him in his exerciſe ac- 
cording to his deſert, till you have 
brought him to ſuch readineſs, that 


be 
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he will. upon the moving of the rod, 


couch his binder parts in towards the 
ſt, and lapping the outward fore- 
over the inward, trot about the 
poſt moſt ſwiftly, diſtinctly, and in 
as ſtrait a compaſs as you can deſire, 
or is convenient for the motion of the 
horſe. | 

From woot he may be brought 
to flying and wheeling about ſo ſwift- 
ly, that both the fore-legs riſing and 
moving together, the hinder parts may 
follow in one and the ſame inſtant. 

When you have made him thus 
perfect in your hand, mount his back, 
appointing ſome ſxillful groom to go- 
vern the long rein, and another the 
mort: by the motion of your hand 
upon the bitt, and ſoft rein of the ca- 
veſſon, keep the horſe's head from 
the poſt ; and by means of the calf of 
your leg laid on his fide, and your rod 
turned towards his outward thigh, to 
keep his hinder parts to the ; la- 
bour and exerciſe him till he be 
brought to the perfection deſired. 
Then take away the long rein, and 
only exercife with the help of the ſhort 
rein of the caveſſon, and no other, af- 
ter wards take both reins of the caveſ- 
ſon into your hands, and exerciſe him 
from the poſt, making him as ready 
in any place where you would ride 
him, as at the poſt. 

2. The other rait flying turn, is 
to keep the horſe's face fixed on the 
poſt as on his enemy, and to move 
about only with his hinder parts, for 
which you are to take the fame help 
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of the long rein, and the ſhort rein of 
the caveſſon, and to govern them as 
before ſhewn ; only you are not to 
give the ſhort rein to the poſtward, 
as much liberty as before, but to keep 
his head cloſer to the poſt, and fol- 
lowing his hinder parts with the long 
rein, by means of your rod, make 
him bring his hinder parts round 
about the poſt ; and obſerve, that as 
he did before Jap one fore-foot over 
another, ſo now he muſt Jap the 
binde:- legs one over another. 

Continue to exerciſe him till he be 

tfect, as before, then mount and 
abour him in like manner. Laſtly, 
leaving the poſt, and all other helps, 
ply him only in ſuch open and free 
places, as you ſhall ſee convenient. 

TUSHES ; are the fore-teeth of a 
horſe, ſeated beyond the corner teeth, 
upon the bars, where they ſhoot forth 
on each fide of the jaws, two above, 
and two below, about the age of 
three, and three and a half, and 
ſometimes four : and no milk or foal 
teeth ever comes forth in the place 
where they grow. See Ace of abor ſe. 

TWIST, in the manage, the in- 
ſide, or flat part of a man's thigh ; 
upon which a true horſeman reſts 
upon horſe-back. Guillet. 

TWISTED ; is uſed for a horſe 
reduced to the ſame ſtate of impo- 
tency with a gelding, by the violent 
wringing or twiſting of his teſticles 
twice about; which dries them up, 
and depriyes them of nouriſhment. 
Guillet, | 
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ALE T, in the manage, a flick 

armed at one end with a blunt- 
ed point of iron, to prick and aid a 
leaping horſe. Some Valets for- 
merly had ſpur rowels upon them, 
only the points beaten down. And 
when a horſe was firſt begun round 
a pillar, without a rider, they uſed 
to prick his flanks with the valet, to 
make him know the ſpur and obey 
it, without reſiſting. Guillet. 

VARISSE or Gann, the ſame 
with the blood ſpavin. See the ar- 
ticle Spavin. 

VAULT, in the manage. To 
vault a horſe ſhoe, is to forge it hol- 
low, for horſes that have high and 
round foles ; to the end that the ſhoe, 
thus hollow or vaulted, may not 
bear upon the ſole that is higher 
than the hoof ; but aſter all, this 
ſort of ſhoe ſpoils the feet ; for the 
ſole being tenderer than the ſhoe, aſ- 
ſumes the form of the ſhoe, and be- 
comes every day rounder and rourd- 
er. Guillet, fee Suokixs. 

VEIN, in anatomy. The veins 
are only a continuation of the ex- 
treme capillary arteries, reflected 
back again towards the heart, and 
uniting their channels as they ap- 
proach it, till at laſt they all form 
three large veins, viz. the vena cava 
deſcendens, or deſcending hollow 
vein, which brings the blood back 
again from all the parts above the 
heart ; and the cava aſcendens, which 
brings the blood from all parts be- 
low the heart ; and the vena porta, 
which carries the blood to the liver. 
'The coats of the veins are the fame 
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with thoſe of the arteries, only the 
muſcular coat is as thin in all the 
veins as It is in the capillary arte- 
ries ; the preſſure of the blood a- 
gainſt the ſides of the veins being 
leſs than againſt the ſides of the arte- 
ries. See the articles ARTERY and 
HEART. 

In the veins there is not any pulſe. 
becauſe the blood is thrown into 
them in a continued ſtream ; and 
likewiſe, becauſe it moves from a 
narrow channel into a wider, The 
capillary veins unite with one ano- 
ther, as do the capillary arteries. 
In all the veins which are perpendi- 
cular to the horizon (we mean in 
horſes, for in the human bodies the 
veins of the uterus and the porta 
are excepted) there are ſmall mem- 
branes, or valves. Sometimes there 
is only one, ſometimes there are 
two, and ſometimes three placed to- 
gether, like ſo many halt thimbles, 
{tuck to the ſides of the veins : but 
if the blood falls back it muſt fill the 
valves; and they being diſtended, 
ſtop up the channel, fo that little or 
no blood can repaſs them. Brachen 
Art of Farrie« y. 

To tie and ſtrick a horſe's vein. 
See the article BAR & wein. 

VERTIGO. See the articles 
ApoPLEXY, ConvUulslons, and 
EP1LEPSY. | 

VESSIGON, Vesson, or 
Winp-Garlr. See the article 
W ixDp-GaLL. 

VICE, a term uſed by the dealers 
in horſes, to expreſs certain faulty 
habits, or cuſtoms in that creature, 
| Re which 
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which render them troubleſome to 
the rider ; and are never to be worn 
off, but by attention to the regular 
methods. See the article HAB Is. 

The following are the tricks ge- 
nerally underſtood, as vices by deal- 
ers, and their method of preventing, 
correQing, and curing them. 
. VIVES, or Ives, a diſtemper in 
horſes, which differs from the ſtran- 
gles only in this; that the ſwellings 
of the kernels under the ears of the 
horſe (which are the parts firſt chief- 
ly affected) ſeliom gather or come 
to matter, but by degrees perſpire 
off, and diſperſe, by warm cloathing, 
anointing with the marſhmatlow 
ointment, and a moderate bleeding 
or two. But ſhould the inflammati- 
on continue, notwithſtanding theſe 
means, a ſuppuration muſt be pro- 
moted by the methods recommended 
in the STRANGLES. 

Whea theſe ſwellings appear in an 
old, or full aged horſe, they are 
. figns of great malignity, and often 
of an inward decay, as well as fore- 
runners of the glanders. Some au- 
thors recommend the following oint- 
ment to be uſed at firſt, in order to 
diſpeiſe the ſwellings and prevent 
their coming to matter; bleeding and 
purging” at the fame time for that 
purpoſe. ©* Take of crude mercury 
or quickſilver, one ounce z Venice 
«* turpentine, half an ounce; rub 
* together in a mortar, till the glo- 
* bules of the quickſilver are no lon- 
ger viſible, and add two ounces of 
* hog's lard” But as in young 
horſes the vives ſeem to be critical, 
the practice by ſuppuration is cer- 
tainly more eligible and fafe, for 
want of properly effecting which, 
the humours frequently ſettle, or 
are tranſlated to the lungs and other 
bowels ; or falling on the fleſhy parts 
of the hind quarters, form deep im- 
poſthumes between the muſcles, 
which diſcharge ſuch large quanti- 
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ties of matter as ſometimes kill the 
horſe, and very often endanger his 
life. Gibſon and Bartlet. 

ULCER is generally defined, a 
ſolution of contiuuity in ſome fleſhy 
part of the body, with loſs of ſub- 
llance, proceeding from ſome inter- 
nal cauſe; and in the bony parts, 
when that is grown ſpungy like fleſh, 
it is called a caries, which may pro- 
perly enough be termed an uſcer in 
the bone. But although an ulcer is 
that which proceeds from a vitiated 
blood; yet all kinds of ſores are alſo 
reckoned ulcers, when they degene- 
rate and contract an ill diſpoſition, 
whether they take their origin from 
an interna} or external malady ; fo 
that they are of various kinds, and 
are owing to different cauſes, as 
wounds, bruiſes, and other accidents 
ill treated or neglected; and likewiſe 
to a depravity of the blood and 
juices, which firſt produce tumours, 
and thoſe in the end turn to ulcers. 
See the article Tumour. Gibſon. 

We ſhall not here enter into a de- 
ſcription of each particular ſpecies 
of ulcers, but only lay down ſome 
directions for their general treat- 
ment, by which means, we thall 
avoid the uſual prolixity of authors 
upon that ſubject; and yet ſhall en- 
deavour to give ſo general an idea of 
the nature of ulcers, as we hope 
will be ſufficiently inſtructive both of 
the application, and of the proper 
remedy to each. 

It may be neceſfary to obſerve, 
that we may often in vain purſue the 
beſt methods of cure by external ap- 
plications, unleſs we have recourſe 
to proper internal remedies : for as 
all ulcers, difficult to heal, proceed 
from a particular indiſpoſition of the 
blood and juices ; before the former 
can be brought into any order, the 
latter muſt be corrected by altera- 
tives and ſweetning medicines. The 
firſt intention in the cure of ulcers, 

is 
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is bringing them to digeſt, or diſ- 
charge a thick matter, which will in 
general be affected by the green 
ointment, or that with precipitate : 
but ſhould the fore not digeſt kindly 
by theſe means, but diſcharge a 
gleety thin matter, and look pale, 
you muſt then have recourſe to 
warmer dreflings, ſuch as balſam, or 
oil of turpentine melted down with 
common digeſtive, and a ſtrong beer 
poultice over them: it is alſo proper 
in theſe kinds of ſores, where the 
circulation is languid, and the natu- 
ral heat abated, to warm the part 
and quicken the motion of the blood, 
by fomenting it well at the time of 
dreſſing. which method will thicken 
the matter, and rouſe the native heat 


of the part ; and then the former * 


dreflings may be applied. 

If the lips of the ulcer grow hard 
or callous, they muſt be pared down 
with a knife, and afierwards rubbed 
with the cauſtic. Where ſoft fun- 
gous fleſh begins to riſe, it ſhould 
carefully be ſuppreſſed in time, 
otherwiſe the cure will go on but 
flowly ; if it has already ſprouted a- 
bove the ſurface, pare it down with 
a knite, and rub the remainder with 
a bit of cauſtic ; and to prevent its 
riſing again, ſprinkle the fore with 
equal parts of burnt alum, and red 
precipitate ; or wath with the ſubli- 
mate water; and dreſs with dry hint 
even to the ſurface, and then row! 
over a compreſs of linen as tight as 
can be borne ; for a proper degree of 
preſſure with mild application will 
always oblige thoſe ſpungy excre- 
ſcences to ſubſide : but without ban- 
dage, the ſtrongeſt will not ſo well 
ſucceed. 

All ſinuſſes or cavities ſhould be 
laid open as ſoon as diſcovered, after 
bandages have been ineffectually tri- 
ed : but where the cavity penetrates 
deep into the muſcles, and a counter 


opening is impracticable or hazard- 
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ous, where by a continuance the in- 


teguments of the muſcles are con- 
ſtantly dripping and melting down; 


in theſe caſes injections may, be uſed, 


and will frequently be attended with 
ſucceſs. A decoction of colcothar 
boiled in forge water, or ſolution of 
lapis medicamentoſus in lime-wa- 
ter, with a fifth part of honey, and 
tincture of myrrh, may be ſirſt tried, 
injecting three or four ounces twice 
a day; or ſome roſin melted down 
with oil of turpentine may be uſed 
for this purpoſe : if theſe ſhould not 
fucceed, the following, which is of 
a ſharp and cauſtic nature, as recom- 
mended on Mr. Gi#/on's experience, 
Take of Roman vitriol, half an 
* ounce ; diffolve in a pint of wa- 
tet; then decant, and pour off 
* gently into a large quart bottle; 
add half a pint of camphotated ſpi- 
* rit of wine; the ſame quantity of 
* the beſt vinegar ; and two ounces 
of zgyptiacum.” 

1 hee inuſſes or cavities frequently 
degenerate into fiftule ; that is, 
grow pipey, having the inſide 
thickened and lined, as it were, with 
a horny ſubſtance, the treatment of 
this kind of ulcer the reader will 
meet with under the article FisTU- 
1. A. 

When a rotten or foul bone is an 
attendant upon an ulcer, the i-th is 
generally looſe and flabby, the dit- 
charge oily, thin, and ſtinking ; and 
the bone diſcovered to be carious, by 
its feeling rough to the probe paſſed 
through the fieſh for that purpoſe. 
In order to a cure, the bone muſt be 
laid bare, that the rotten part of it 
be removed; for which purpoſe de- 
ſtroy the looſe fleſh, and dreſs with 
dry lint ; or the doſſils may be preſ- 
ſed out with the tinQure of myrrh 
or euphorbium ; the throwing off 
the ſcale is generally a work of na- 
ture, which is affected in more or 
leſs time, and in proportion to the 
R 2 depth 
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depth the bone is affected, though 
burning the foul bone is thought by 
ſome to haſten its ſeparation. 

When the cure does not properly 
ſucceed, mercurial phyſic ſhould be 
given, and repeated at proper inter- 
vals; and to corre and mend the 
blood and juices, the antimonial 
and alterative powders with a de- 
coction of guaiacum and lime wa- 
ters, ate proper for that purpoſe. 
See ALTERATIVES. | 

This general method of treating 
ulcers or ſores, if properly attended 
to, will be found applicabie to par- 
ticular caſes. Bartlet. | 

UNCERTAIN, in the manage. 
We call a horſe uncertain, that is 
naturally reſtleſs and turbulent, and 
is not confirmed in the manage he is 
put to, ſo that he works with trou- 
ble and uncertainty. Guil et. 

UNITE, in the manage. A 
horſe is faid to unite, or walk in 
union, when, in galloping, the hind 
quarters follow, and keep time with 
the fore. Guillet. | 
_ VOLTE, in the manage, ſigni- 
Ges a round or circular motion, con- 
fiſting of a gait of two treads, made 
by a horſe going ſideways round a 
center, in ſuch a manner, that theſe 
two treads make parallel tracts; one 
by the fore-feet, larger ; and the 
other by the hinder feet, ſmaller ; 
the ſhoulder bearing upwards, and 
the croupe approaching towards the 
center. Sometimes the volte is of 
one tread, as when a horſe makes 
volts in corvets, and in caprioles, 
ſo that the haunches tollow the ſhoul- 
ders, and move forwards on the 
fame tread. In general, the way or 
tract of the volte is ſometimes made 
round; ſometimes oval, and ſome- 
times a ſquare of four ſtraight I nes, 
io that theſe treads, whether round 
or ſquare, incloſe a terrain or ma- 
nage ground, the middle of which 
is loꝛnetimes diſtinguiſhed by a pillar, 
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or elſe by an imaginary center, 
which is there ſuppoſed, in order to 
regulate the diſtances, and the juſt- 
neſs of the volte. | | 

Demi wolte is an half round of 
one tread or two, made by the horſe 
at one of the corners or angels of 
the volte; or elſe at the end of the 
line of the paſſade; ſo that being 
near the end of this line, or ele 
one of the corners of the volte, he 
changes hands to return by a ſemi- 
circle, to regain the ſame line. 
When he does not return upon this 
line, we ſay he has not cloſed his 
demivolte. 

Demivoltes of the length of a horſe 
are ſemicircles of two treads, which 
a horſe traces in working ſideways ; 
the haunches low, and the head 
high, turning very narrow, ſo that 
having formed a demi-round, he 
changes the hand to make another, 
which 1s again followed by another 
change of hand, and another demi- 
round, which croſſes the firſt. This 
demivolte of a horſe's length is a very 
pretty manage, but very difficult, 
it we compare it to a figure of eight. 

Demiwalte of frue times, or paſ- 
ſude of five times. See PAss ADE. 

Reverſed wolte is a tract of two 
treads made by the horſe with his 
head to the center, and his croupe 
out, ſo that he goes ſideways upon 
a walk, trot, or gallop; and traces 
out a ſmall circumference with his 
ſhoulders, and a larger one with his 
croupe. Reverſed voltes upon a 
walk appeaſe and quiet unruly horſes, 
if they are made methodically. 

The fix woltes are made terra a 
terra; two to the right, two to the 
left, and two to the Tight again, all 
with one breath, obſerving the 
ground with the ſame cadence; work- 
ing ſhort and quick, and ready, the 
fore hand in the air, the breech up- 


on the ground, the head and tail 
ſiem and {icady., | 
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To make a horſe work upon the 


four corners of the wolte is to manage 
him with that juſtneſs that from 
quarter to quarter, or at each of the 
corners or angles of the volte, he 
makes a narrow volte, that does not 
take above the quarter of the great 
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ALK, in the manage, is the 

floweſt and leaſt raiſed of all 
a horſe's goings. The duke of New- 
caſtle ſays, that this motion is per- 
formed with two legs, diametrically 
oppoſite in the air, and two upon the 


ground at the ſame time, in torm of 


2 ſaint Andrew's croſs: but this, in 
reality, is the motion of a trot ; and 
accordingly all the later writers agree, 
that this author is miſtaken, and that 
the walk is performed, as any one 
may obſetve, by the horſe's lifting up 
its two legs on a fide, the one after 
the other, begianing with the hind- 
leg firſt. Thus, if he leads with the 
legs of the right ſide, then the firſt 
foot he lifts is the far hind-foot, and 
in the time he is ſetting it down 
(which in a ſtep is always thort of the 
tread of his fore-foot on the jame 


fide) be lifts his far fore-foot. and ſets 


it down before his near fore-foot. 
Again, juſt as he is ſetting down his 
far tore-foot, he litts up his near 
hind-foot, and ſets it down again juſt 
thort of his near fore-foot, and juſt 
as he is ſetting it down, he jitts his 
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volte, the head and tail firm ; and 
thus purſues all the quarters with 
the ſame cadence, without loſing one 
time or motion, and with one repriſe 
or with one breath. Guil/er. 

URINE of a horſe. See the ar- 
ticle STALING. 
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near fore-foot, and ſets it down be- 
yond his far fote- foot. 
T his is the true motion of a hor{e's 
legs in a walk; and this is the pace 
in which many things are belt taught. 
For inſtance, when the horſe is to be 
taught to turn to the right and left, 
or fiom one hand to another, he is 
firſt to be taught it on the walk, then 
on the trot, and finally on the gallop. 
Guillet. | 
WAR hor/e. The proper rules 
for the chooling a horle tor ſervice 
in war, are theſe: he thould be tall 
in ſtature, with a comely head, 
and out- ſwelling forehead. His eye 
ſhould be bright and ſparkling, and 
the white part of it covered by the 
eye-brow. The ears ſhould be ſmall, 
thin, thort, and prong s or, if 
long, they ſhould be moveable with 
eaſe, and well carried. The neck 
ſhould be deep, and the breatt large 
and ſwelling. The ribs bending, 
the chine broad and ſtrait, and the 
buttocks round and full. The tail 
ſhould be high and broad, neither 
too thick, nor too thin; the thigh 
ſwelling ; 
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ſwelling ; the leg broad and flat, and 
the paſtern ſhort. 

As for the ordering him during 
the time of his teaching, he muſt be 
kept high, his food good hay and 
clean oats, or two parts of oats and 
one pait of beans or peas, well dried 
and hardened; half a peck in a morn- 
ing, noon, and evening, is enough. 
On his reſting days, let him be dreſſed 
between five and fix in the morning, 


and water him at ſeven and eight. 


In the evening, dreſs him be- 
tween three and four, and water 
him about four or five, and always 
give him provender after -watering : 
litter him at eight, and give him food 
for all night. The night before he 
is ridden, about nine take away his 
Hay, and at four in the morning give 
Him a handful or two of oats ;.and 
when he has eaten them turn him 
upon the ſnaffie, and rub him all 
over with dry cloths: and then ſad- 
dle him, and make him fit for his ex- 
etciſe; when he has performed it, 
bring him into the ſtable all ſweaty as 
he is, and rub him all over with dry 
wiſps; when this has been done, 
take off his ſaddle, and having rubbed 
him through with dry cloths, and put 
on his houſing cloth, then lay the 
{addle on again with the girth, and 
walk him about gently till he is cool; 
then ſet him up, let him faſt for two 
or three hours, and put him to his 
meat: in the afternoon curb, rub, 
and dreſs him; alſo water and order 
him as before. 

WARBLES, in a horſe, are ſmall 
hard tuniors, or ſwellings under the 
faddle part of a horſe's back, occa- 
_Honed from the heat of the ſaddle in 
travelling; and are cured by bathing 
them often in the following ſpirituous 
mixture. Take fpirit ot wine, two 
ounces ; oil of turpentine, half an 
cunce ; tinctute of myrrh, aloes, two 
grams, mix.“ Pracken, 
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that ſells a horſe, is by an inviolable 
cultom obliged to warrant him, that 
is, to refund the money that was 
given for him, and re-deliver the 
horſe in nine days afier the firſt de- 
livery, in caſe he fold him when un- 
der ſuch infirmities as may eſcape 
the view of the buyer, and as they are 
obviouſly diſcovered ; namely, pur- 
ſineſs, glanders, and unſoundneſs, hot 
and cold. But he does not warrant 
him clear of ſuch infirmities as may 
be ſeen and diſcerned. And not 
only a horſe-merchant or jockey, but 
perſons of what quality ſoever, ſtand 
obliged by the law of nature, and 
will be conſtrained to take back the 
horſe, if he is affected with the diſ- 
orders firft mentioned, and to repay 
the money. Guillel. 

But the rule of the law of England 
is, caveat emptor, unleſs the ſeller 
expreſsly warrants. 

WARTS are of the ſame nature 
with ſcratches, 1at-tails. and other 
excreſcences of the legs and paſterns ; 
and are more or leſs dangerous, as 
they are fituated nearer or at a diſ- 
tance from the large ſinews. See 
SCRATCHES, RAT-TAiLS, &c. | 

Warts may be waſted by touch- 
ing them now and then with aqua- 
fortis ; or they may be cut off, when 
they are ſuperficial. Gzbſon's Far- 
vier, Guide. 

WATER, in the farrier's diſpen- 
ſatory. The ſimple diſtilled wa- 
ters that retain the virtues of their 
proper plants, and are of any great 
uſe are, as follows: waters of ange- 
lica, of baum, of black cherries, of ca- 
momile, of dill, of damaſk roſes, of 
elder flowers, of fennel, of hyſſop, of 
juniper berries, of lavender, of lovage, 
of mint, of parſley, of pennyroyal, of 
roſemary, and of rue. All the reſt, 


though they have been formerly in 
vogue, are almoſt now quite laid aſide, 
as being little or nothing but phlegm, 
and even ſome of theſe too have ſo 

much 
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much phlegm in them; that they 
will keep but a little while without 
turning mothery, as the parſley, 
camomile, baum, fennel, and lo- 
vage. 


As to the compound waters, there 


are but very few of them given to 
horſes, though moſt of the ingredi- 
ents we meet with in cordial waters 
and ſpirits are often preſcribed in 
the ſame intention as the diſpenſa- 
tory waters, though under different 
forms. Briony water is made as 
follows. * Take of the roots of 
* briony, eight pounds; leaves of 
* rue and mugwort, of each four 
pounds; ſavin, three handfuls ; 
teverfew, catmint, and penny- 
royal, of each two handfuls; ba- 
fil, dittany of Crete, of each a 
handful and a half ; orange peels, 
four ounces ; myrrh, two ounces ; 
caſtor, one ounce : let theſe be 
infuſed in a gallon of fpirit of 
wine ; and after they have been 
ſome days in infuſion, put them 
into a common ſtill, and draw off 
to the quantity of a gallon or 
more.” This water may be given 
to horſes, five or fix ounces at a 
time ; or a large wine plaſs full, di- 
luted in any ſimple water in compli- 
cated fevers; but eſpecially thoſe 
that affect the nerves ; but it will be 
found of greater efficacy in verti- 
go's, palſies, apoplectie and epi- 
leptic diſorders, and in all thoſe di- 
ſtempers which in any ſort affect the 
head, cauſing a horſe to reel and 
ſtagger. 

Flague-wwater.* Take root of maſ- 
ter wort, angelica, piony, and but- 
ter- bur, of each half a pound; 
ſpignel and viper graſs, of each 
four ounces; Virginian ſnake root, 
two ounces ; leaves of rue, roſe- 
mary, baum, carduus, water ger- 
mander, marigolds, with their 
flowers, dragon's, goat's rue, and 
mint, of each four handfuls ; in- 
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© fuſe theſe about a week in two 
gallons of reQtihed ſpirit of wine, 
and four gallons of common wa- 
ter ; then draw off four gallons : 
put it into a large veſſel, and hang 
into it half an ounce of ſaffron 
tied in a rag.” This is one of the 
beſt cordial waters in uſe, and is 
accounted very efficacious in all fe- 
vers of a malignant kind. It 1s al- 
ſo very grateful to the ſtomach. It 
is of itielf drawn ſo ſmall, that it 
may be given to the quantity of a 
pint, or a pint and a half, without 
any diluter; and when it is repeated 
two or three times a day, it cannot 
but be of ſervice in all infectious ca- 
ſes; and a draught of it any time 
when a horſe has been ſurfeited with 
a glut of provender, muſt yield him 
gre?: relief. 

Compound Gentian-water. * Take 
* gentian root ſliced, one pound; 
© tops of common wormwood and 
* camomile, of each five handfuls, 
rue a handful ; mint, two hand- 
* fuls : galingal. zedoary, and ca- 
* lamus or aromaticus, of each three 
© ounces; cinnamon and cloves, of 
* 
c 
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each an ounce and a half: let the 
groſſer ingredients be fhaved down 
or bruiſed in a mortar ; and the 
whole infuſed in a gallon of ſpirit 
of wine, two gallons of milk wa- 
ter ; afterwards draw oft two gal- 
lons.“ This is accounted an ad- 
mirable ſtomatic and cordial, and 
may be given not only in all fevers, 
but with the greateſt ſucceſs imagin- 
able to reſtore loſt appetite. Its doſe 
to a horſe is from half a pint to a 
pint, or three half pints. It may 

be continued once a day for a whole 
week, to reſtore loſt appetite. | 
Aqua- mirabilis, or the wonderful 
water, * Take of cloves, galin- 
* gals, cubebs, mace, cardemoms, 
* nutmegs, and ginger, of each a 
* dram, juice of celandine, half a 
* pound ; ſpirit of wine, one pint ; 
* white 
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* white wine, three pints; digeſt 
them altogether for the ſpace of 
* twenty-four hours ; then draw off 
* one quart.” This is certainly a 
very good cordial ; and by reaſon 
of the heat and warmth communi- 
cated by the ſpices, it becomes ſer- 


* viceablein all cold diſorders of the 


ſtomach and bowels, proceeding 
trom crude indigeſted matter. lt 
greatly rarifies and expels wind, 
wherefore it is oftentimes of ſervice 
in cholic pains ariſing from thence. 
It may be given to the quantity of a 
pint, or a pint and a half, without 
being diluted. 

A compound prppy-water. * Take 
flowers of wild corn-poppies, four 
pounds ; put upon them a quart 
of ſpirit of wine; and diſtil to a 
dryneſs ; repeat the operation three 
times with freſh flowers, and the 
* ſame water ; and to each pint of 
* it put two nutmegs, and keep it 
* in a glaſs bottle well corked.' 
This is a very good ſurteit-water, 
and may be given to the quantity of 
four or fix ounces, in a decoction of 
white poppies, mallows, and marſh- 
mallows, &c. and it will much con- 
tribute to the removal of ſharp and 
violent cholics, elpecially when 
proper glyſters are allo adminiſtred. 
.Treacle-water. Lake juice of 
green walnuts, four pounds ; rice, 
three pounds; carduus, marigolds, 
and baum, of each two pounds ; 
freſh roots of butterbur, one pound 
and a half; burdock, one pound; 
angelica and maſterwort, of each 
halt a pound; water-germander, 
tour handfuls ; old venice treacle, 
and mithridate, of each half a 
pound; canary, ſix quarts ; vine- 
gar, ſix pints ; juice of lemons 
depurated, two pints ; ſteep theſe 
together for the ſpace of two days, 
* and then diſtil till there remains 
no taſte of the ingredients.” This 
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is certainly the beſt of all the cordial 
waters; it is the moſt uſed of any 
in fevers, but eſpecially thoſe of a 
malignant kind. Gibſon's Farrier's 
Diſpenſatory. 

Theſe are the principal waters 
that are preſcribed in moſt intentions 
for horſes. 

WarERN farcy. See the article 
Fancy. 

WATERING of horſes. The pre- 
ſervation of horſes depends conſidera- 
bly on the water they drink, while 
they are travelling; that which is 
lealt quick and penetrating is beſt ; a 
river being preferable to a ſpring, or 
fountain to a drawing-well : how- 
ever, if a man be obliged to let his 
horfe drink ſuch penetrating water, 
it ought to be ſet in the ſun, or ſome 
of it warmed, to correct the ſharp- 
neſs of the reſt ; or it may be a little 
amended by ſtirring it about with 
the hand, or throwing hay amongſt it: 
but if the water be extremely quick 
and piercing, mingle a little warm 
water, or wheat bran with it, and 
that will ſufficiently correct the ſault. 

The due performance of watering 
horſes requires the obſervance of the 
following rules. 

All the while you are upon a 
Journey, let your horle drink of the 
firſt good water you come to, after 
ſeven o'clock in the morning, it it 
be ſummer time, and after nine or 
ten in winter. 'That is accounted 
good water, that is neither too quick 
and piercing, nor too muddy and 
ſtinking. I his is to be done, unleſs 
you would have him gallop a long 
time after drinking ; for if ſo, you 
muſt forbear. Tho' it is the cuſtom 
of England to run and gallop horſes 
after drinking, which we call wa- 
tering courſes, to bring them (as 
they ſay) into wind, yet ſays M. de 
Solleyſell, it is the moſt pernicious 
practice that can be imagined for 

horſes, 
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horſes, by which many are rendered 
purſy. 

2. While a horſe is drinking, 
draw up his head five or fix times, 
making him move a little between 
every draught ; and notwithſtand- 
ing he be warm, and ſweat very 
much, yet if he is not quite out of 
breath, and you have ſtill four or 
five miles to ride, he will be better 
after drinking a little, than if he had 
drank none at all: it is true, indeed, 
that if the horſe is very warm, you 
ſhould, at coming out of the water, 
redouble your pace, to make him go 
at a gentle trot, to warm the water 
in his belly. 

3. You ought to let him drink 
after this manner during the whole 
time of your journey, becauſe if 
when you happen to bait, he be hot, 
or ſweaty, you muſt not Jet him 
drink for a long time, becauſe it 
would endanger his life ; and when 
his bridle is taken off, his exceſlive 
thirſt will hinder him from eating, 
ſo that he will not offer to touch his 
meat for an hour or two; which, 
perhaps, your occaſions will not al- 
low you for a baiting time, and not 
to have any food will render him 
unfit for travel. 

4. If you meet with any ford be- 
fore you come to your inn, ride the 
horſe thro”? it two or three times, but 
not up to his belly ; this will cleanſe 
his legs ; but the coldnels of the 
water will bind up the humours, 
and prevent them deſcending. 

5. If your horſe has been very 
warm, and you have not had the 
conveniency of watering him upon 
the road, he will, when unbridled, 
eat but very little, therefore he ſhould 
have his oats given him walhed in 
ale or beer, or only ſome of them, 
if you intend to feed him again after 
he has drank, 

Some are of opinion, that horſes 
are often ſpoiled by giving them oats 
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before their water ; becauſe they ſay 
the water makes the oats pals too 
ſoon, and out of the ſtomach undi- 
geſted. But M. de Solleyſell affirms, 
that tho' it be the common cuſtom 
not to do it till after, yet it is pro- 
per to feed with oats both betore 
and after, eſpecially if the horſe be 
warm, and has been hard rid, for 
they will be a great deal the better 
* it, and in no danger of becoming 
ick. | 

WATERY-SORES, or Pains, 
on the legs and paſierns of horſes. 
See the article Pains. 

WAYED HORSE, in the ma- 
nage, is one that is already backed. 
ſuppled, and broken, and ſhews a 
diſpoſition to the manage, Gui/ler. 

WEAK, or an eaſy branch. See 
BanqQuer and BanQueT-/ine. 

WEANING 4 Ce/t. When 
you have a mind to wean a foal, 
take it from it's dam the over night, 
and put it in ſome empty place where 
it may reſt, and out of the hearing of 
the mare. 

The next morning give the foal 
faſting, a ſprig or two of ſavin, rol- 
led in butter, and keep him faſting 
for two hours after ; then give him a 
little meat, as graſs, hay, or chaff, 
with ſome clean water ; manage him 
thus for three days after one another, 
by which time he will have forgot 
the dam ; and if you intend to make 
a gelding of him, geld him ; and 
after the ſwelling is aſſwaged, put 
him into a paſture, with other colt- 
foals by themſelves, and the fillies 
inio a paſture by themſelves. 

Let theſe paſtures be ſpacious pie- 
ces of ground, where they may run 
till they are fit for the ſaddle. Sport/- 
man's Die. | 

WEBS, or FiLus, on the eyes. 
See the articles Eye and Fi Lu. 

WEN, a fleſhy ſubſtance that 
grows out on any part of a horſe's 
my proceeding from bruiſes 
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or ſtrains, and ſometimes from any 
flight accidents ; uſually beginning 
in the ſkin, and enlarging gradu- 
ally by a continual afflux to the diſ- 
eaſed part, till in time it grows to a 
conſiderable ſize. 

Wens ate ſeldom painful, and 
ſometimes they are of ſeveral years 
ſtanding before they ever arrive to 
any great ſize, ſo that they become 
like the natural fleſh, and rarely 
have any other ſenſible effect than to 
cauſe a deformity or weight upon 
the part where they are ſituated. 
Their ſubſtance is generally fleſby, 
and for the molt part ſpungy, tho 
ſome are ſpungy in part, with a mix- 
ture of ſchitrous hardneſs, of a ſcro- 
phulous or cancerous diſpoſition, eſ- 
pecially when they ariſe among the 
glandulous parts. * 

All true wens are contained in a 
cyſtis or bag, which ariſes from the 
ruptured veſſels, formed by the flow 
' advances it makes, and incloſes the 
whole ſubſtance, increaſing both in 
its thickneſs and ſize as the wen in- 
creaſes. When any ſuch preterna- 
tural ſwelling appears on any part of 
a borte's bedy, trial is firſt made to 
diſſolve it; and if that cannot be 
done; it is to be cut off without 
ceremony, or elſe deſttoyed with a 
cauſtic. When wens are pendu- 
lous and hang by a ſmall root, the 
beſt way to extirpate them is, by 
tying them with a waxed pack- 
thread, or a hair line, making the 
ligatute or tie tighter by degrees, 
till the ſubſtance falls off; afterwards 
it may be healed with a common di- 
geſtive made of honey and turpen- 
tine, by bathing it frequently with 
ſpirit ot wine, or tincture of myrrh. 
But when a wen is broad towards 
its infertion, . that is at bottom, and 
has ſeveral origins like cords or 
ſtrings, it is ſometimes the ſafeſt way 
not to meddle with it. If the cure 
is practicable, it mull be done by 
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inciſion or cauſtic, The firlt dreſſing 
muſt be with dry tow, and after- 
wards with the common digeſtive. 
For the farther treatment of the 
ſore, ſee the article Tumour and 
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For the treatment of theſe. kind of 
wens, called capellets, See the ar- 
ticle CAPELLET. 

WHEEZING, or Browins, in 
horſes, is quite different from pur- 
fiveneſs : for this wheezing does not 
proceed from any defect in the lungs, 
but from the nartowneſs of the paſ- 
ſages between the bones and griſtles 
of the noſe. And farther, theſe 
horſes do not want wind ; for not- 
withitanding they blow ſo exceſſively 
when exerciſed, yet their flanks will 
be but little moved, and in their 
natural condition. See the article 
Wind. 

2. There are other horſes that 
are thick winded, that is, have their 
breathing a little more free than the 
former ; but neither the one nor the 
other are agreeable, or for any great 
ſervice. Yet a perſon may be liable 
to be miſtaken in the caſe, for when 
a horle has been kept a long time in 
the ſtable without exerciſe, he will, 
at the firſt riding be out of breath, 
although he be neither a blower, nor 
thick winded. | 

3. There are ſome wheezers or 
blowers, that rattle and make a noiſe 
through the noſe; but this impedi- 
ment goes and comes, and is only 
occaſioned by abundance of phleg- 
matic ſtuff; for their flanks will 
not redouble, neither will they have 
a cough with it, and therefore they 
cannot be purſy. Solley/ell. 

WHITE Face or Blaze, in the 
manage, is a White mark upon a 
horſe, deſcending from the fore- 
head, almoſt to the noſe. See 
CHANnFRIN and Mark. Guillet. 

Wulrs foot, in the manage, is 
a white mark that happens in the 3 
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of a great many horſes, both before 
and behind, from the fetlock to the 
coffin. The horſes thus marked, are 
either trammelled, croſs-trammelled, 
or white of all four. Some horſe- 
men place an unlucky fatality in the 
white of the far foot-behind. See the 
articles Mark, CHAUSSE-TROP, 
and ['RaMELLED. Guillet. 

WIND, in the manage. A horſe 
that carries in the wind, is one 
that toſſes his noſe as high as his 
ears, and does not carry handſome- 
iy. The difference between carry- 
ing in the wind, and beating upon 
the hand, is that a horſe who beats 
upon the hand, ſhakes his head, and 
reſiſts the bridle ; but he who carries 
in the wind, puts up his head with- 
out ſhaking, and foinetimes bears 
upon the hand. 

The oppoſite to carrying in the 
wind, is arming and carrying low ; 
and even between theſe two, there is 
a difference in wind. See BREATH. 
Guillet. 

Broxen-Winp, a diſeaſe in hor- 
fes, which has its chief and princi- 
pal ſeat in the lungs, whereby they 
are prevented from performing their 
office, in the action of reſpiration. 
"This diforder hitherto ſeems to have 
been little underſtood, but Mr. Gib- 
fon is inclined to think, that the 
fource of it is frequently owing to 
injudicious or haſty feeding young 
Horſes for ſale, by which means the 
growth of the lungs, and all the 
contents within the chef, are ſo in- 
creaſed, and, in a few years, ſo 
preternaturally engaged, that the 
cavity of the cheſt is not capacious 
enough for them to expand them- 
felves in, and perform their functi- 
ons. A narrow-contracted cheſt, 
with large lungs, may ſometimes 
naturally be the cauſe of this diſor- 
der; ard it has been obſerved, that 
horſes ring eight years old, ate as 
liable to this dizlemper as, at a cet- 
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tain period of life, men fall in aſth- 
mas, conſumptions, and other chrc- 
nic diſeaſes. 

The reaſon why this diforder be- 
comes more apparent at this age. 
may be, that a horſe comes to his 
full ſtrength and maturity at this 
time ; at fix he commonly finiſhes 
his growth in heighth ; after that 
time he lets down his belly, and 
ſpreads ; and all his parts are grown 
to their full extent, ſo that the preſ- 


ure on the lungs and midriff is now 


more increaſed, But how little 
weight ſoever theſe reaſons may 
have, repeated diſſections have given 
occular proofs of a preternatutal 
largeneſs, not only of the lungs of 
broken winded horſes, but of their 
heart, and its bag; and of the 
membrane which divides the cheſt, as 
well as a remarkable thinneſs in the 
diaphragm or midritt. 

This difproportion has been obſer- 
ved to be ſo great, that the heart and 
lungs have been almoſt of twice their 
natural fize, perfectly ſound, and 
without any ulceration whatever, or 
any defect in the wind-pipe, or its 
glands. Hence it appears, that this 
enormous ſize of the lungs, and the 
ſpace they occupy, by hindering the 
free action of the midiiff, is the 
chief caule ot this diſorder; and as 
the ſubſtance of the lungs was ſound 
more fleſhy than uſual, they of courſe 
muſt loſe a great deal of their ſpring 
and tone. The fleſhineſs and ſize 
of the lungs may in a great meaſure, 
be the cauſe why the inſpirations in 
broken winded horſes are diſpropot- 
tionably flow : tor we may obſerve, 
that they draw in their breath ſlow- 
ly, their flanks filling up and riſing 
with difficulty : but that their flanks 
fall ſuddenly, and their breath 


burſts forth with violence, both from 
the mouth and noſtrils, inſomuch 
that a man in the dark, by holding 
his hands on a horte's mouth ard 
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noſe, may eaſily diſcern if he is bro- 


ten-winded, 

Whoever conſiders a broken-wind 
in this light, - muſt own, that it may 
be reckoned among the incurable 
diſtempers of horſes ; and that all 
the boaſted pretenſions to cure are 
vain and frivolous, fince the utmoſt 
ſkill can amount to no more than 
now and then palliating the ſymp- 
toms, and mitigating their violence. 
We ſhall therefore only lay down 
ſuch methods as may probably pre- 
vent this diſorder, when purſued in 
time. But if they ſhould not ſuc- 
ceed, we ſhall offer ſome remedies 
and rules to mitigate its force; and 
to make a horſe as uſeful as poſſible 
under this malady. It is uſual be- 
fore a broken wind appears, for a 
horſe to have a dry obſtinate cough, 
without any viſible ſickneſs, or lots 
of appetite : but on the contrary, a 
diſpoſition to foul feeding, eating 
the litter, and drinking much water. 
In order to prevent as much as poſ- 
ſible this diſorder, bleed him in the 
neck or plate vein; and after that, 
mercurial phyſic wel] . will 
be of great ſervice. Calomel is the 
fitteſt for this purpoſe, and may ei- 
ther be given alone before the pur- 
ges, or made up with them. When 
the calomel is given before the purge, 
it may be done in the following 
manner. * "Take mercurius dulcis, 
or calomel, two drams ; diapente, 
one ounce; make it into a ball, 
* with a ſufficient quantity of com- 
mon treacle, or a ſolution of Spa- 
* nith liquorice ; and roll it in li- 
* quorice powder. Let this be gi- 
ven in the morning, keeping the 
borſe faiting three hours betore, and 
three after it ; two days after this 
ball, let the following, or any other 
good purge, be adminittied, viz. 
* Take the beſt ſuccotrine aloes, ten 
* drams; jalap in powder. one 
* dram ; and if the horte be ſtroug, 
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© and not eaſily moved, two or three 
* drams of Jalap may be put into the 
* purge ; ſalt of tartar, two drams z 
* grated ginger, one dram ; make 
it into a ball, with a ſufficient 
quantity of ſpirit of roſes, or ſy- 
* rup of buckthorn.” 

The mercurial ball and purge may 
be twice or three times repeated af- 
ter the firſt, at proper intervals. The 
horſe muſt be kept cloathed, and not 
ſuffered to go into the water, or to 
be wet, or drink cold water, but 
warm, with a little bran or oatmeal 
ſqueezed into it; and mult be fed, 
as in all other caſes, where purges 
are given. | 

Or the following balls may be ta- 
ken for ſome time, which have been 
found extremely efficacious, in re- 
moving obſtinate coughs. * Take 
* guin ammoniacum, galbanum, 
and aſſa ſœtida. of each two oun- 
ces; ſquills. four ounces; cinna- 
bar of antimony, fix ounces ; ſaf- 
fron, half an ounce; make it 
mto a paſte with honey ; give 
the quantity of a pullet's egg 
* every morning,” See the article 
Covcn. | 

Broken winded horſes ſhould eat 
ſparingly of hay, which, as well 
as their corn, ſhould be wetted with 
chamberlye, or fair water, as this 
will make them leſs craving after 
water. The volatile falts in the 
urine may make it preferable to wa- 
ter, and may be the reaſon why gar- 
lic is found fo efficacious in theſe ca- 
ſes; two or three cloves given at a 
time in à feed, or three ounces of 
garlic bruiſed and boiled in a quart 
ot milk and water, and given every 
other morning for a fortnight havin 
been found very ſerviceable : for by 
warming and ſtimulating the ſolids, 
and diſſolving the tenacious juices, 
which choak up the veſſels of the 


jungs, theſe complaints are preatly 
relie ved. 
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Careful feeding and moderate ex- 

erciſe have gteatly relieved broken 
winded horſes; and though, for the 
firſt ſummer, they have not been able 
to endure much labour, yet many 
have been found leſs oppreſſed the 
ſecond, and ſome ſcarce perceptibly 
affected the third, and even able to 
bear great fatigue ; and could a horſe 
be kept conſtantly in the field, and 
taken up only when uſed, he might 
by this management do good ſervice 
for many years. But whoever ex- 
peas to cure his horſe, by ſendin 
him out to graſs, will find himſelf diſ- 
appointed, eſpecially if he remains 
abroad after the ſpring graſs ; for on 
his return to the ſtable and dry meat, 
he will be the more oppreſſed, and 
ſhort breathed than before, for want 
of the open air, and moiſt food he 
had been accuſtomed to. Horſes ſent 
to graſs, in order to be cured of an 
obllinate cough, have often returned 
compleatly broken winded, where 
the paſture has been rich and ſuccu- 
lent, ſo that they have had their bel- 
lies conſtantly full. As the ill con- 
ſequence therefore is obvious, where 
you have not the conveniency of 
turning out your horſe for a con- 
ſtancy, you may ſoil him for a month 
or two with young green barley, 
tares, or any other young herbage. 

To purſive thick winded horſes, 
barbadoes and common tar have often 
been given with ſucceſs, to the quan- 
tity of two ſpoonfuls mixed with the 
yolk of an egg, diſſolved in warm 
ale, and given faſting two or three 
times a week, eſpecially thoſe days 
you hunt and travel. 

But in order to make all theſe 
ſorts of horſes of any real ſervice to 
you, the grand point is to have par- 
ticular regard to their diet; obſer- 
ving a juſt economy both in that and 
their exerciſe ; giving but a mode- 
rate quantity of hay, corn, or water, 
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at a time; and moiſtening the for- 
mer, to prevent their requiring too 
much of the latter ; and never exer- 
ciling them but with moderation. 

he following alterative ball may 
be given once a fortnight or three 
weeks ; and as it operates very gent- 
ly, and requires no confinement, but 
thoſe days it is given (when warm 
meat and water are neceſſary) it may 
be continued for twoor three months. 
Take ſuccotrine aloes, ſix Grams ; 
* myrrh, galbanum, and ammonia- 


g cum, of each two drams ; bay- 


* 


berries, half an ounce; make into 
a ball with a ſpoonful of oil of 
amber, and à ſufficient quantity 
of ſyrrup of buckthorn. Gibſon 
and Bartlet. | 

WIND-GALL, a ſoft and flatu- 
lent tumour, which yields to the preſ- 
ſure of the finger, and recovers its 
ſhape upon the removal thereof. 

This twelling is viſible to the eye, 
and often ſeated on both ſides of the 
back-ſinews, above the fetlocks, on 
the fore-legs : but moſt frequently 
on the hind-legs, though they are 
met with in various parts of the bo- 
dy, wherever membranes can be ſo 
ſeparated that a quantity of air and ſe- 
roſities may be included within their 
duplicatures. When they appear 
near the joints and tendons, they are 
generally cauled by ſtrains or bruiſes 
on the ſinews, or the ſheath that co- 
vers them, which, by being over- 
ſtretched, have ſome of their fibres 
rupiured, whence probably may ouze 
out that fluid which is commonly 
found with the included air ; though 
where theſe ſwellings ſhew them- 
ſelves in the inter{tices ot large muſ- 
cles, which appear blown up like blad- 
ders, air alone is the chief fluid, and 
theſe may ſafely be opened and 
treated as a common wound. | 

On the firſt appearance of win d- 
galls, their cure thould beatte.npted by 
reſtringents, 
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reſtringents, and bandage; for which 
purpoſe let the ſwelling be bathed 
twice a day with vinegar, or verjuice, 
alone: or let the part be ſomented 
with a decoCtion of oak-bark, pom- 
granate, and alum boiled in verjuice ; 
binding over it, with a rowler, a 
woollen cloth foaked in the faine. 
Some, for this purpoſe, uſe red wine 
tees ; others currier's ſhavings wetted 
with the ſame or vinegar, bracing the 
part up with a firm bandage. 

If this method, after a proper tri- 
al, ſhould not be found to ſucceed, 
authors have adviſed the ſwelling to 
be pierced with an awl, or opened 
with a knife: but mild bliſtering 
has in general the preference given 
it to theſe methods; the including 
fluids being thereby drawn off; the 
impacted air diſperſed ; and the tu- 
mor gradually diminiſhed. A little 
of the bliſtering ointment ſhould be 
laid on every other day for a week, 
which brings on a plentiful diſcharge ; 
bur generally in a few days is dried 
up, when the horſe may be put to 
his uſual work ; and the bliſtering 
ointment renewed in that manner 
once. a month, or oftener, as the 
_ Horſe can be ſpared from buſineſs, 
till the cure is compleated. This is 
the only method to prevent ſcars, 
which firing of courſe leaves behind ; 
and, unleſs thilfully executed, too 
often likewiſe a fulneſs on the joint, 
with ſtiffneſs: the mild bliftering 
ointment, where the ſublimate 1s 
left out, is the propereſt for this pur- 
poſe. Bartlet. 

WINDY-CHOLIC. See the ar- 
ticle CHOLIc. 

WIRE- HEELS. See the article 
Nazrow-Heels. 

WITHERS V a horſe begin 
where the mane ends, being joined to, 
and ending at the tip of the ſhoulder 
blades. Theſe parts ſhould be well 
railcs and pretty ſtrong, becaule it 
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is a ſign of ſtrength and goodneſs ; 
they keep the ſaddle from coming 


forward upon the horfe's ſhoulders 


and neck, which immediately galls 
and ſpoils him, and a hurt in that 
place is very difficult to cute; they 
thould alſo be lean and not too fleſhy, 
for then they will be more fubjeQ to 
be galled. Solleyſell. | 

For the treatment of hurts and 
bruiſes in the withers, which fre- 
quently impoſthumate, and for want 
of proper care turn fiſtulous, ſee the 
article FiSTULA. 
| Wirtutxs of the bow of a ſaddle, 
See the article Bows. 

WIFHERBAND, inthe manage, 
is a band or piece of iron, laid under- 
neath a faddle, about four fingers 
above the withers of the horſe, to 
keep tight the two pieces of wood 
that form the bow. Guillet. 

WOLVES TEETH. A horſe 
is faid to have wolves teeth, when 
the teeth grow in ſuch a manner that 
their points prick or wound either 
the tongue or gums in cating. Old 
Horſes are moſt liable to thisinfirmity, 
and whoſe upper overſhoot the under 
teeth in a great degree. To remedy 
this evil, you may either chop off 
the ſuperfluous parts of the teeth 
with a chiſſel and mallet; or file them 
down, which is the better way, till 
you have ſufficiently waſted them. 
Gibſen, Bracken, and Bartlet. | 

WORK, in the manage. To 
work a horſe is to exerciſe him at 
pace, trot, or gallop, and ride him 
at the manage. 

Lo work a horſe upon volts, or 
head and haunches in, or between 
two heels, is to paſſage him, or make 
him go ſideways upon two parallel 
lines. Guillet. 

WORMS. Authors have de- 
ſcribed three forts of worms that af- 
te& horſes; the aſcarides, or needle 
worms; the bots, and the territes or 

earth 
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eatth worms: for the deſcription, 
ſymptoms, and cure of each, See 
the articles As cAR I DES, Bors, and 
TERRIT ES. 
As the ſource of worms in gene- 
ral proceeds from a vitiated 3 

and a weak digeſtion, recoutſe muſt 
firſt be had to mercurials, and after- 
wards to ſuch things as are proper 
to ſtrengthen the ſtomach and pro- 
mote digeſtion; and by deſtroying 
the ſuppoſed ova, prevent the rege- 
neration of theſe animals. Thus, 
two drams of calomel may be given 
with half an ounce of diapente, and 
mixed up with conſerve of worm- 
wood over night ; and the next morn- 
ing the following purge. * Take 
* crude quickſilver, two drams ; ve- 
nice turpentine, half an ounce; 
tub the quickſilver till no gliſten- 
l ng appears ; then add an ounce 
* of aloes, a dram of grated ginger, 
* thicty drops of oil of ſavin, and a 
* ſufficient quantity of ſyrup of 
* buckthorn to make a ball. 

One of theſe balls may be given 
every ſix days, with the uſual pre- 
cautions in regard to mercurial phy- 
| fic; and thele powders intermedi- 
ately. * Take powdered tin, and 
* #thiop's mineral, of each half an 
* ounce ; give every night in a maſh, 
* or his corn. 

The various preparations of anti- 
mony and won muſt be given ſe- 
veral weeks together, in order to get 
intire riddance of theſe vermin. Ihe 
zthiop's niineral may be given to the 
quantity of half an ounce a day ;.the 
mercurius alkaliſatus to two drams a 
day, incorporated with a bit of cor- 
dial ball. The cinnabar powders as 
directed in the Fa Rc , are no leſs ef- 
fectual; and when worms are bred 
from high feeding, or unwholeſome 
food, rue, garlic, tanſy, ſavin, box, 
and many other ſimples may be given 


ſucceſsfully ; being for that purpoſe 
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mixed with their food; as alſo cut 
tobacco from half an ounce to an 
qunce a day, 90 

As the generation of worms per- 
haps principally proceeds from a 
weak ſtomach and bad digeſtion, if 
the horſe be of a tender Conſtitution, 
and a bad feeder, the following bit- 
ter drink ſhould be given to ſtrength- 
en his ſtomach and mend his digeſ- 
tion, which will prevent the forma- 
tion of theſe animals; interpoſing 
now and then a gentle ſtomach purge, 
prepared with an ounce and a halt of 
hiera-picra, made up into a ball with 
ſyrup of buckthorn. * Take gen- 
* tian-root, zedoary, and galangals, 
of each two ounces; camonile- 
flowers, and tops of centaury, of 
each two handfuls; jeſuit's bark 
powdered, two ounces; filings of 
iron, half a pound ; juniper-berries 
four ounces ; infuſe in three gal- 
lons of ale for a week; ſhaking the 
veſſel now and then; and give a 
pint of this night and morning. 
To anſwer this purpoſe, allo an 
ounce of filings of ſteel finely pow- 
dered, has been ſucceſsfully given 
every day, for a fortnight, or lon- 
ger in the horſe's corn. Gibſon and 
Bartlet | | 

WOUND is generally defined, a 
ſeparation of the parts in any mem- 
ber of the animal body by ſome in- 
ſtrument. 

In all freſh wounds made by cut- 
ting inſtruments, there is nothing 
more required than bringing the lips 
of the wound into contact by ſuture 
or bandage, provided the part will 
allow of it: for on the wounds of 
the hips or other prominent parts, 
and acroſs ſome of the large muſcles, 
the ſtitches are apt to burſt on the 
horſe's lying down and ariſing up in 
the ſtall: in fuch caſes the lips 
ſhould not be brought cloſe together, 
one ſtitch is ſufficient for a wound 

wo 
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wounds, they ſhould be an inch or 
more diſtance; and if the wound is 
deep in the muſcles, care ſhould be 
taken to paſs the needles proportion- 
ably deep, otherwiſe the wound 
will not unite properly from the bot- 
tom. a Brand 
Should the wound bleed much 
from an artery dividgg; the firſt ſtep 
_ Houſd be to ſecure: it by paſſing a 
crooked needle underntath, and ty- 
ing it up with a wax thread: if the 
attery cannot be got at this way, ap- 
ply à button of lint or tow to the 
mouth of the bleeding veſſel dipped 
min a Rtrong ſolution of blue vitriol, 
ſtyptic water, oil of vitriol, or hot 
oil of turpentine, powdered vitriol, 
or colcothar, &c. and remember al- 
ways to y it cloſe to the mouth 
of the bleeding veſſels, and take care 
that it is kept there by proper com- 
preſs and bandage, till an eſchar is 
formed; otherwiſe it will elude your 
pectations, and frequently alarm 
you with freſh bleedings. 
In a memoir preſented to the royal 
academy of Sciences by M. La Foſſe, 
he gives an account of the ſucceſs he 


had met with in ſtopping the bleed - 
ings of very conſiderable arteries in 
H by the application of the pow- 
der M puff-balls ; the arteries cica- 
trizing by this means only, without 
any ſucceeding hæmorrhage. The 
agaric of the oak may alſo be uſed 
for this purpoſe, here it can be re- 
tamed by a proper bands er * 

We purpoſely avoid fettig down 
any famous receipts for freſh Mn, 
whether ointments or fryer's batfams, 
being well aſſured, that in à healthy 
ſound conſtitution, nature furniſhes 
the beſt balſam, and performs herſelf 
the cure, which is fo often attributed 
to the medicine: when it is other- 
wiſe, and the blood is deprived of its 
balſamic ſtate, as will appear from 


long : but in large 
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the aſpect of the wound and its man- 
ner of healing, it muſt be reQified 
by proper internal medicines, before 
a good foundation for healing can be 
laid by any external application what- 
ever. 

The lips of the wound being then 
brought together by the needle or 
bandage, it needs only be covered 
with rags dipped in brandy, or a 
pledgit of tow ſpread with the 
wound ointment ; .the direQions for 
treating ſores under the articles Tu- 
Mor and Utcxx being obſerved ; 
and the part kept as much as poſſi- 
ble from motion. Remember to 
dreſs all wounds of the joints / ten- 
dons, and membranous parts with 
terebinthinate medicines, to Which 
may be added honey and tinctute of 
myrrh ; and avoid all greaſy appli- 
cations whatever; fomentations and 
pouſtices are alſo generally here 
of great uſe; the former thin and 
attenuate the impacted fluids, great- 
ly promote a free perſpiration in the 
limb, and facilitate the unloading 
the ſurcharge on the veſſels, by 
quickening the motion of the flu- 
ids; while the latter, by relaxing 
the veſſels, abate their tenſion, and 
relieve the obſtruQtion, by promoting 


digeſtion. 


PunQured wounds from thorns or 
any other accidents ſhould be treated 
in the ſame manner, applying a beer 
or bread and milk poultice over the 
dreſſing, till ſome figns of digeftion 
appear, and fomenting the part well 
every day. Bartlet. 

Gun-fbrt Wounns. See Gun- 
SHOT wounds, 

Wounds in the feet. See the arti- 
cle FEET. 

WounDs in the eyes. See the ar- 
ticle Eyes. 

WounD-OINTMENT is made as 
follows. * Take Venice turpentine 


© and bees wax, of each vey 
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J gil of olives, one pound and 6 half, bis elbow ſhould be equally taifgd's 

yellow roſin. twelve ounces; when and the writ ſhould be twa or three 

. © mekted together, two or three oun- fingers above the mel of the 

ces of verdigreaſe finely powdered ſaddle. Jo ride a horſe fram hand 

may be ſtirred in, and kept fo till to hand, 4. e. 40 change bands upon 
cold, to prevent its tubſiding. one tread, you need only to turn 
Bartlet. | your wriſt ta that fide you would 
WRENCH, or ST&®A1 x. have the horſe tura to, without 
See SHOULDERWRENCH, advancing your hand. But if your 
and STRAIN. horſe ſtops, ygu muſt make uſe of 
WRIST), in the manage. The bath your legs. See the article 
bridle wriſt is that of the cavalier's Han. Guiltes: | 


left hand. A horſemag's wriſt and 
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N 9 ANS a malady in taken out all the filth, waſh it with 
I a horfe which proceeds from the liquor, and alſo inject ſome of it 
Kant of ſtrengthito-draw-'it up with® into the yard. Ruftic Did. | 
In ſheath, ſo that ir hangs down Yaxrxp-MaTTERTNG. See Mar- 
n his legs. This is cauſed 1 ERINOG of the yard. 
either by the weakneſs of that mem- YELLOWS or JAUNDICE, a 
ber, or by means of ſome reſolution diſtemper to which horſes are fre- 
in the muſcles and finews of it, 'cau- quently ſubject; known by a duſky 
fed by a vidleat'lip, train, or ſtroke, yellowneſs of the eyes: the inſide of 
on the back, or elſe ſome great the mouth, and lips, the tongue and 
wearineſs or tiring. "the cure: bars ofthe roof of the mouth look- 
firſt waſh'the yard with white-wine ing alſo yellow. The horſe is 
warmed, and then 'anoint it with oil dull. and refuſes all manner of foed ; 
of roſes, and honey mixed; then the fever is flow, and vet both that 
put up his ſheath in a Httle canvas und the yellowneſs increaſe together. 
bolſter, to keep it from falling down, The dung is often hard and dry, of 
and drefs him thus once in twenty- a pale yellow, or light pale green. 
four hours, till he is recovered. The urine is commonly of a dark, 
Keep his back as warm as you can, dirty brown colour; and when it 
both with a cloth and charge of plai- bas fettled ſome time on the pave- 
ſter, made of -bole-armoniac, eggs, ment, it looks red like blood. He 
wheat flour, dragon's-blood, tur- ftales with ſome pain and difficulty; 
pentine, and vinegar; or elſe lay and, if the diſtemper is not checked, 
wet hay, or a wet ſack, next his ſoon grows delirious and frantic. 
back, and over that a dry cloth, The off fide of the belly is ſometimes 
which will do very well. Rufiic Maid, and diſtended ; and in old hor- 
Dig. ſes, when the liver has been long dit- 

'Yarp foul. If a horſe's yard is eaſed, the cure is ſcarce practicable, 
ſo fouled or furred without, that and ends fatally with a waſting di- 
he piſſes in his ſheath, melt freſh atrhæa: but when the diftemper is 
butter, with white-wine vinegar, recent, and in young horſes, there 
and having pulled out his yard, and is no fear of recovery, it the follow- 
1 ing 
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ing direQions are obſerved. Firſt of 


bleed plentifully, and give the 
laxative glyſter preſcribed in a fim- 


ple continued Fever ; as horſes are 


very apt to be coſtive in this diſtem- 

and the next day, give the fol- 
nes purge. Take of Indian 
* rhubarb powdered, one ounce and 
© half; ſaffron, two drams ; ſucco- 
< trine aloes, fix drams ; ſyrup of 
<£. buckthorn, a ſufficient quantity. 
Tf the rhubarb ſhould be found too 
expenſive, qt it, and add the fame 


quantity of cream of tartar, and half 


an ounce of Caſtjle ſoap, with tour 
drams more of aloes. T his may be 
repeated two or three times; giving 
intermediately the fojlowing balls 
and drink. h 

Take #thiops mineral, half an 
* ounce ; millepedes, the ſame 
quantity; Caſtile ſoap, one ounce ; 
© make into a ball, and give one 
© every day; and waſh it down with 
* a pint of this decoCtion.” 

* Take madder-root and turme- 
© ric, of each four ounces ; bur- 
© dock-root ſliced, half a pound; 
< Monk's rhubarb, four ounces ; li- 
© quorice ſliced, two ounces ; boil in 
© a gallon of forge-water, to three 
© quarts ; ſtrain off and ſweeten with 
honey.“ Balls of Caſtile ſoap and 
turmeric may be given alſo for this 
purpoſe, to the quantity of three 
or tour ounces a day ; and will in 
moſt recent caſes ſucceed.” £ 

By theſe means the diſtemper ge- 


_nerally abates in a week, which may 


be diſcovered by an alteration in the 
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horſes eyes and mouth: but the me- 
dicine muſt be continued till the yel- 
lowneſs is entirely removed. Should 
the diſtemper prove obſtinate, and 
not ſubmit to this treatment, you 
muſt try more potent remedies, viz. 
mercurial phyſic repeated two or 
three times at proper intervals ; and 
then the following balls; Take 
« ſalt of tartar, two ounces ; cinna- 
bat of antimony, four ounces ; 
* live millepedes, and filings of 
* ſteel, of each three ounces, ſaf- 
* fron, half an ounce ; Caſlile or 
Venice ſoap. half a pound; make 
into balls the ſize of a pullet's egg, 
* with honey, and give one night 
* and morning, with a pint of the 
above drink. 

It will be proper on his recovery, 
to give the horſe two or three mild 
purges, and jf a full fat horſe, to 
put in a rowel. Gibſon and Bartlet. 

After bleeding, Mr. Hood direQs 
the ſalt-marſh in the beginning of 
this diſtemper, jf it be a proper ſea- 
ſon of the year, which moſt com- 
monly, he aſſures us, puts an ef- 
fectual period to the diſorder in 
about a month's time. | 

YERK, or Srxik E, in the ma- 
nage. A horſe is ſaid to yeik, or 
ſtrike, with the hind legs, when he 
flings and kicks with his whole hind 
quarters, ſtriking out the two hinder 
legs near together, and even to their 
full extent. Guillet. 

YIELD, or „ach the hand, in the 
manage, is to ſlack the bridle and give 
the horle head. Guillet. | 
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| LE in the manage, the French 
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without any white ſpot or mark up- 


appellation for a horſe of a dark on him. Guiller. 


colour, neither grey nor white, and 
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